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question  respecting  the  knowledge  of  the  pious  men  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Hugo  diflera  from  Abelard  on  the  question  concerning  disinterested  love. 
Similar  views  of  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  on  the  same  point  ^»,^».*,,*,^m,*^»         161 

Bobert  Pullein ;  hia  bent  akin  to  that  of  Hugo  a  St  Victore.  Made  a  cardinal 
by  pope  Eugene  the  Third.  New  controversy  of  Bernard  with  Gilbert  Por- 
retanna,  arohbiahop  of  Poiotiera,  a  man  belonging  to  the  dialectical  school  of 
theology.  The  latter  accused  of  heretical  viewa  of  the  trinity  before  Eugene 
the  Third.    Diviaion  of  opinions  at  the  aynod  of  Rheims.    Bemard'a  hopea 

Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  bishop  of  Paria,  1169 ;  died  1160.  His  Libri  qua- 
toor  aententiarum.  Character  of  tlie  work.  Propagation  of  the  achool 
by  Peter  of  Poictiera.  Conteata  of  the  Schoola  with  the  church  and  the 
myatical  tendency.  BepreaentatiTea  of  the  former  tendency.  Gerhoh  of 
Reichersberg  and  Walter  of  Mauretaoia;  the  latter^s  rude  attack  against 
Abdaid  and  Gilbert  of  Poictiera.  Peter  Lombard  and  Peter  of  Poiotiera,  in 
tba  work  entitled  **  Contra  quatuor  Galliae  labyrinthoa,"  Joachim.  Inno- 
cent the  Third  decldea  in  favour  of  Peter  Lombard.    Lateran  council,  1216  168 

The  mystie  theology.  Its  relation  to  the  dialectic  Rupert  of  Dents,  Ber- 
nard'a  contemporary,  author  of  an  allegorizing,  tedioua  commentary  on  the 
Bible.  The  Scotchman  Richard,  pupU  of  Hugo,  prior  of  St  Victor,  1173. 
Baiio  and  inUUectut,  Ecstatic  Intuition.  Thoughts  and  sayings  of 
Richard.  Objeeta  of  faith  which  are  supra,  and  which  are  praeler  ralionem. 
Three  stages  or  positions  of  the  consciousness  of  God.  The  Meditationes  of 
Guigo,  a  myatic,  prior  of  the  Carthusians  ^»,.»^.**^»**,m^^*m**»^0»»^»^*^^»m»,*^,^         100 

Salutary  influence  of  the  Victorinee  at  Paris.    Jacob  of  Vitry  complains  of  the 
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licentioai  morals  of  the  Univonity,  id  his  Historis  oecidentalis.  Peter 
Cantor  of  8t  Victor,  bishop  of  Tonmay,  1194.  His  ethics.  Complaint 
against  speculation.  Archdeacon  Peter  of  Blois,  papil  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
utters  a  similar  complaint.  Stephen,  bishop  of  Toumay,  writes  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  Borne  against  divisions  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  desecration 

Transition  of  dialectic  theology  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Alanus  Magnus.  His  Ars  Catholicse  fideit  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  the 
Third.  His  Begulae  theologtcae.  Influence  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Opposition  to  this  influence.  Admonitory  letter  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  to  the 
University  of  Paris.    Story  about  Simon  of  Tonmay.    General  recognition 

Difference  of  the  efiects  produced  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  earlier 
times  and  in  the  age  of  the  schoolmen.  Union  of  the  Aristotelian  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  by  Augustin.  Pseudo-Dionysius.  Translations  of 
the  Platonists.  The  alliance  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  possible 
by  the  distinction  of  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of  grace.  Peculiarity 
of  the  new  method.    Its  disadvantages.   The  two  authorities  of  scholasticism, 

The  Franciscans.  Alexander  of  Hales,  English;  and  Bonaventura,  Italian. 
The  Dominicans.  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  his  pupil.  Summa 
Theologiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.    His  Commentary  on  the  Sentences    ^^.^.^         173 

William  of  Paris.  Boger  Bacon.  Persecutions  which  he  suffered.  His  Opus 
majus.  His  opinions.  Baymuud  Lull  self.educated.  Contest  with  the 
school  of  Averrhoes.    His  conception  of  an  absolute  method  of  science,  an 

Progress  of  the  theology  of  the  thirteenth  century   ->■ ,.,.,..  .^>.wi>^>>^..»^>^.^>^*^.w         181 
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Alexander  of  Hales.  Different  relation  of  knowledge  and  certainty  in  theology 
and  in  the  other  sciences.  On  the  utility  of  theology.  Bedemption,  the 
central-point  Similar  views  of  Bonaventura  and  of  Albert  the  Great 
Point  of  departure  of  these  theologians  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  principle  of 
an  end  above  nature.  This  end  defined,  by  the  latter,  as  contemplation. 
Distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural  contemplation  of  the  Spirit  recon-  • 
ciled  by  revelation.  Total  separation  of  fieiith  and  knowledge  by  the  school 
of  Averrboeei,  controverted.  Beason  incapable  of  demonstrating  the  faith ; 
capable  of  refuting  objections  to  it  Use  of  analogies.  Formal  unity  of 
theology  in  the  idea  of  God.  Definition  of  theology,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  contemplation,  as  a  theoretical  science  „ ,>.^,..^,^,.,^^ .,         182 

William  of  Paris  defines  faith  as  a  determination  of  the  affections  and  wilL 
Bequires  self-denial  of  the  intellect.  Doubt  and  conflict  as  belonging  to 
faith.  Faith  the  soul  of  the  intellect  Agreement  of  knowledge  and  faith 
according  to  Boger  Bacon.  Practical  life  exalted  above  speculation.  Moral 
philosophy  the  end  of  speculative.  Theology  the  loftiest  scienoe.  Agree- 
ment of  Bacon  with  the  oiher  theologians  on  the  subject  of  faith  ^^,.^,>...^^....         189 

Baymund  Lull  a  zealous  champion  for  the  ulUmate  unity  of  faith  and  know- 
ledge.   His  treatise  on  this  subject,  composed  at  Mon^llier  in  1304.    Diflfier- 
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ent  grades  of  the  credert  and  the  inielligere.  Similar  relation  of  God's  eseenos 
to  fkitli  and  knowledge.  His  dispuUtion  with  a  bermit.  His  answer  to  the 
qoestion,  How  far  theology  is  a  science.  Subordination  of  &itb  to  know- 
ledge. Denies  the  possibility  of  unlimited  knowledge.  His  work  on  the 
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ledge. His  treatise  entitled  Contemplatio  in  Deum.  Beciprocal  demand  of 
religions  consciousness  and  scientific  thought.    Kinds  of  faith^,,.^^^.^,..,.^,.^  193 
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Anselm's  ontologieal  argument  Necessity  of  distinguishing  his  fundamental 
ideas  tnm  their  syllogistic  form.  Exhibition  of  his  ideas  in  the  book  De 
Teritate  and  the  Monologtum,  which  are  identical  with  the  corresponding 
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tinguisb  the  thought  of  the  absolute  and  the  consciousness  of  God.  Contra* 
diction  between  bis  affirmation  of  the  unavoidableness  of  the  presupposition 
of  God  and  his  proof  of  the  actual  being  of  God.  Origin  of  the  latter.  The 
argument  itself.  Its  refutation  by  the  monk  Gaunilo.  Anselm's  reply. 
Alexander  of  Hales*  distinction  of  the  cognitio  Dei  in  actu  and  tn  habitu  s 
of  a  ratio  comwuinii  and  a  ratio  propria,  in  reference  to  the  argument  of 
Attselm.    Similar  oferjection  of  Thomas  ,.>^>#^>^>,,,^^.»,«<w......  ...-.....■.*<»>  >.... 200 

Monistic  view  of  the  worid,  occasioned  by  the  work  De  di?isione  naturae,  the 
Dionysian  writings,  Latin  tersions  of  works  pertaining  to  the  Neo- Platonic 
and  Arabian  philosophies,  particularly  the  book  De  causis,  translated  from 
the  Arabic  and  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  Neo- Platonic  doctrines  of  the  lasu 
Thomas's  Commentary  on  it.  More  decided  expression  of  the  Neo-Platonio 
ideas,  by  Almaric  of  Bena,  and  his  scholar,  David  of  Dinanto   ^■■■,...., 205 

Almaric  of  Bena,  near  Chartres.  Passes  from  the  study  of  Dialectics  to 
theology.  Asserts  the  oneness  of  the  individual  with  Christ  His  doctrine 
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This  monism  attacked  by  the  church  theologians.  The  relation  of  God  to  the 
world  according  to  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas.  Monistic  mode  of  appre- 
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rance of  reason  from  faith.  Pretended  subordination  of  reason  to  the  decla- 
rations of  faith.    Thomas  opposed  to  this  direction  ,,^>^,,—,,,>,.^,,,,,„,^>..>>.>         211 

Doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  Unfounded  charge  brought  against  Abelard 
by  Walter  of  Mauretania  and  Hugo  a  St  Victors,  that  he  denied  the  omni- 
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presence  of  Ood.  Abelard't  ot^jeetiona  to  the  notion  of  a  local  omnipfesenee. 
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jection  of  the  symbol  proposed  by  Bernard.  Inapplicability  of  the  logical 
categories  to  God,  according  to  Abelard  and  Peter  of  Lombardy >. 228 

Prosecution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Alex- 
ander  of  Hales.  Self-communication  of  God  after  his  nature,  in  generation ; 
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tion. End  of  the  creation.  BouaventuralB  definition  of  this  end  as  the 
glory  of  God*  not  the  good  of  the  creatuTe,^^^.^,^^,^,,^^^..^,^^,.,^^^^^,^^^^,^^,^,^         234 

Conception  of  the  miracle.  Reconciliation  of  this  idea  with  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning God  and  the  world.  Abelard*s  distinction  of  a  K6vfiot  vor\r6^  and 
K6<rfKn  alcdfiToSf  of  the  plan  of  the  world  and  the  course  of  the  worid. 
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oessaUon  of  miraculous  works  in  his  own  times  .^»«>«>».*>i«»>^>.i^*^>^ **»**»*»» »^         23i'> 
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Middle  theory  of  Abelard  passes  over  to  the  ihirteenth  century.  Alexander  of 
Hales.  Distinguishes  nature  as  plastic  matter  and  formal  law.  Defines  the 
miracle  as  the  exposition  of  that  which  is  concealed  in  nature.  Albertos  \ 
Magnus:  Primordiales  rerum  causae  simpliciter ;  nature,  sa  the  eompre-  ^ 
hended  sum  of  all  the  possibilities  laid  within  it ;  and  nature,  as  the  totality 
of  all  the  actualities,  determined  by  its  self  development.  Cdntra  praeter 
mud  Mpm  natwram  distinguished.  Similar  determinations  of  Thomas 
Aqiiinas.  Sayings  of  Baymund  Lull.  Designated  the  Christian  age  of  the 
world  as  the  age  of  miracles,  in  contradistinction  to  the  antique  world. 
Boger  Bacon :  Miraculous  power  residing  in  the  Word  ,^,> ^^.,..,.. ».^.         238 

Foreknowledge  and  predeatination.  Liberty  of  the  creature  sacrificed  to  the 
Auguatinian  system  and  a  monistic  speculation.  Sophistic  concealment  of 
the  final  result  common  to  all  the  speculations  on  tliis  subject.  Anselm's 
treatise  on  predestination.  Show  of  freedom  which  arises  from  the  temponu 
lixation  of  the  eternal.  Evil  excluded  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  as 
non-existent.  Hugo :  Freedom  of  the  will  in  itself;  limitation  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  will  by  the  order  of  the  world.  Alexander  of  Hales :  necessitat  ante- 
cedent and  consequent.  Conception  of  **  providence'*  and  '*  fate ;"  the  one, 
as  the  arrangement  of  things  in  the  divine  understanding ;  the  other,  as 
their  incorporation  in  actual  reality.  Freewill  included  under  the  latter. 
Extension  of  Qod's  knowled^  also  to  evil.  Evil  an  element  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  universal  whole.    Albertus  Magnus :   Harmony  of  providence. 
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Aquinas.    NecettUy  of  free  actions,  as  contemplated  from  their  highest  and 
uiHmaUt  contingenejf  of  them  as  contemplated  in  their  proximate  causes,  i 
God's  will,  that  some  things  should  be  necessary  after  a  necetsaryt  others  after  | 
a  contingent  manner, — connected  with  this  unconditional  predestination. 
God's  goodness, ultimate  ground  of  both  election  and  reprobation.    Reference 
of  this  relation  back  to  the  necessary  manifoldness  in  the  universe.    Plan  of 
the  world  in  the  divine  understanding  distinguished  from  its  execution  in  the 
actual  wofld.    Identity  of  knowing  and  being  in  God.    Thomas  vacillates 
betwixt  pantheistic  monism  and  the  theistic  contemplation  of  the  world.    The  J 
iireeistible  will  of  God  as  necessitating  man  to  fireewill, ■.,,,,, 250 

Baymund  Lull.  The  questionable  relation  united  with  that  of  creation  and 
preservation.  Lull  endeavours  to  exclude  all  constraint  (Vom  predestination. 
Concedes  the  incompatibility  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  ethics«««         255 

Connection  of  the  scholastic  anthropology  with  that  of  Augustin;  particularly 
in  the  api^ication  of  the  idea  of  grace  to  the  primeval  state  of  man.  Anselm 
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and  evil.  Positive  conception  of  freedom.  This  conception  more  precisely 
defined  by  the  view  of  man's  primeval  state.  "  Merit"  of  the  angels,  who 
did  not  fall;  their  confirmation  and  goodness.  Pullein's  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  original  bare  faith,  and  the  posterior  intuition  of  the  angels. 
Twofold  em|Joyment  of  the  term  faith.  Clear  separation  of  the  two  mean- 
ings by  Hugo.  The  oolicwmM,  and  the  more  limited  grace.  Distinction  of 
grace  as  gratia  c<hoperans  in  the  primeval  state,  and  operant  in  the  state  of 
corruption.  Peter  of  Lombard  supposes  a  will  without  power,  in  the  prim* 
eval  state,  rendered  active  by  grace.  Peter  of  Poictiers  interprets  the 
image  of  God  as  referring  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  soul.  Bona  natu- 
raHa  and  bona  gratuita.  State  of  man  before  and  after  the  bestowment  of 
grace  in  paradise   »^0^„,»^^.^*,^,^,»,.^^^,^^^^,^,^.*^^^^^.,^,^.,^^.,^,^,^         260 
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Inflaenoe  of  these  dietinetioiis  apon  fkith  and  morals.  Principle  of  saper- 
hamsn  virtue.  Agreement  in  this  respect  with  the  fiindamentd  principle  of 
Aristotle's  ethics.  The  abbot  Pe^r  of  Celle,  bishop  of  Chartres,  rejects  this 
▼iew.  Alexander  of  Halfs  :  Fura  naturaUa  and  ii\fofmatio.  Distinction 
made  by  the  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry  between  a  gratia  gratis 
data  and  a  gratia  gralum  fadens.  The  latter  acquired  by  the  meritum  de 
eongruo,  as  distinguished  from  the  meritum  de  condigno.  Human  nature  in 
itself  as  infinmis  negative,  not  privative.  Its  need  of  gratia  in/ormans,  not  * 
r^ormana.  Alexander  holds  to  a  twofold  love  to  God,  human  and  super- 
human ;  supposes  a  supernatural  reconciliation  between  the  natural  state  and 
the  supernatural  destination  of  man  „.— ^,^.^,^>»,,.,^i,w«»^*^#».«.  ■■ » 264 

Destination  of  man,  according  to  Bonaventura,  to  serve  the  glory  and  the 
manifestation  of  Ood.  Creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and  likeness  to  God, 
grounded  in  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  man.  Transition  from  the 
hypothesis  of  a  twofold  grace,  by  Alexander,  to  the  succeeding  doctrines. 
Deviation  of  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  Franciscan  Alexan- 
der, in  the  hypothesis  of  a  co-existence  of  nature  and  grace  in  the  originsl 
state.  His  view  of  original  righteousness.  Harmony  between  the  higher 
and  lower  powers.    Immediate  suTrendry  of  man,  at  his  first  creation,  to  the 

Angustinian  exposition  of  the  influence  of  the  first  sin.  Fall  of  the  entire 
race  in  one  exemplar,  according  to  Anselm.  Peccatum  naturale  and  per- 
$onale»  Similar  connection  of  ideas  in  the  work  of  Odo  of  Toumay,  De 
peccato  originalL  Abelard  wavers  betwixt  his  own  principles  and  the  church 
doctrine.  Traces  the  fall  to  the  natural  conflict  betwixt  reason  and  sense. 
In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Augnstin,  supposes  the  transfer  of  punish- 
ment only  to  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Beduces  the  whole  finally  to  God*s  un- 
limited will.  The  difference  between  good  and  evil  made  to  depend  on  the 
divine  will,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  theory  respecting  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence. Case  of  unbapUsed  infants.  Vague  defence  of  his  doctrine  in  his 
Vindication.  Original  sin  more  precisely  defined  by  means  of  the  assump- 
tion of  bona  naturaUa  and  gratuita,  Peter  of  Lombardy:  corruption  of  the 
former,  loss  of  the  latter.  Thomas  rejects  Tradncianism.  All  partake  of 
Adam's  sin  by  virtue  of  a  community  of  nature.  Original  sin  as  inordinata 
dispositio,  languor  naturae.  Question  about  a  posse  nonpeccare  or  a  peecare 
non  posse,  in  respect  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  Twofold  view  in  Abelard. 
Comparison  of  the  immutable  divinely  human  unity  in  Christ,  with  the 
transitory  relation  of  the  spirit  to  the  prophets.  Possibility  of  sin  in  Christ 
as  man ;  impossibility  as  God-man.  Perfect  humanity  of  Christ  insisted  on. 
Peter  Lombard's  distinction  of  natural  from  sin  Ail  weakness,  passio  and 

Doctrine  of  redemption.  Neglect  of  this  dootring  in  the  earlier  times.  Germ 
of  its  scholastic  shape  in  Angustin.  Prominence  given  by  him  to  the  sub* 
jective  side.  His  judgment  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  another  form  of 
redemption ;  this  contemplated  frt>m  the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence. Anselm*s  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  actual  form.  All  sin 
considered  as  withholding  from  God  the  honour  due  to  him.  Punishment  as 
a  moment  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  Necessity  of  more  than  equiva- 
lent reparation  for  sin.  Impossibility  of  such  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
man.  Necessity  thence  arising  of  a  God-man  as  mediator.  Separation  of 
the  ethical  from  the  dogmatical  side  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Its  confonnity 
to  nature  founded  in  the  human  relations.     His  unmerited  and  hence 
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BMritotioiu  death.    Chritt,  the  self-toffloient,  abdicates  this  merit  in  flivoar 

UnoonditioDa]  dgniilcaiice  of  the  "  active  satisfaction"  in  this  theory,  while 
the  "  paasiTe*  retires  whoHy  out  of  view.  The  fact  of  redemption  incompre- 
bensible  to  finite  conception.  Opposition  betwixt  Ansehn  and  Abelard  in 
the  treatment  of  this  doctrine.  Abelard  represented,  without  good  grounds, 
as  an  heretic  before  Innocent  the  Second,  by  Bernard.  The  latter  deprecates 
^eenlation  on  this  subject,  and  considers  the  whole  work  of  redemption  as  a 
iBy8tei7.  Views  of  Robert  Pullein  nearly  resemble  those  of  Abelard.  Peter 
Lombard  warns  against  antbropopathical  misconceptions.  The  theory  of 
Ansdm  passes  down.  The  theory  set  up  of  Ticarious  satisfaction  by  suffer- 
iBg,  to  which  theory  Anselm  was  a  stranger.  Complexity  of  his  view.  View 
of  Innocent  the  Second,  independent  of  Anselm's  exposition.  Regards  the 
work  of  redemption  as  the  reconciliation  of  divine  justice  and  mercy.  Neces- 
sity of  the  punishment  of  death.  The  redemption  as  an  act  of  love,  as  an 
example  of  humility,  as  a  removal  of  the  distance  betwixt  Ood  and  man.  Wil- 
liam of  Paria.  Adopts  the  views  of  Aoselm.  The  remedy  as  counterpart  to 
tbe  disease.  The  first  sin  pride,  disobedience,  and  cupidity ;  corresponding 
character  of  the  redemption.  Likeness  to  God,  the  chief  end  of  man's  nature, 
made  possible  by  the  union  of  God  with  human  nature  ^, 281 

Betnmption  of  a  point  of  view  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antiochian  school,  viz. :  The  work  of  redemption 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  things.  Significance  of  the 
incarnation,  aside  from  the  fact  of  sin,  and  considered  in  its  bearing  on  the 
perfection  of  the  universe.  Bonaventura,  separating  the  interest  of  religion 
from  that  of  the  reason,  proposes  two  possible  answers  to  the  question  re- 
specting the  import  of  redemption.  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself 
doubtfully.    Raymund  Lull  determines  the  question  in  opposition  to  the  two 

Appropriation  of  the  redemption.  The  Augnstinian  doctrine  of  justification, 
as  the  inward  making  just,  continues  to  maintain  its  ground.  This  subjec- 
tive view  favourable  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church.  Peculiar  soterological 
views  of  Bernard.  Lays  stress  upon  the  objective  side  in  justification. 
Eternity  of  divine  justification,  which  is  temporal  in  its  manifestation.  De- 
rives sanctificationfrom  justification.  Indecision  between  the  two  different 
views.    Both  confounded  together  ■,^..^.>,,.-.>,..„.,„.^ ,.^,  ,.m-^>^,^,^,^^^.^,>.^,         203 

Interior  principle  of  tbe  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  according  to  the  theolo* 
giaos  of  this  century.  A  dead  faith  distinguished  from  faith  working  by  love. 
Anselm;  dead  fiaith  as  extrinsic  of  its  object,  living  faith  as  interpenetrated  t 
by  iu  Peter  Lombard :  Credere  in  Deum,  credere  Deum,  credere  Deot — the  •' 
first,  faith  inspired  by  lore, fides  juslificansjjides  formcUa  ;  the  second,  dead 
faith,  corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  inorganic  matter,^^s  informi$  ;  these 
determinations,  as  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Dead  faith,  gift  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  and  faith  of  the  affections  separated 
i>y  Thomas,  and  distinguished  as  gratia  gratis  data  t^nd  gratia  gratumfa' 
dens.  The  bent  of  the  will  to  the  divine,  love—the  soul,  the  forma  Jidei. 
Point  contested  whether  ihejides  ir^formis  is  raised  to  the ybrmo/a,  or  extin- 
guished by  it.  Aquinas  afilnns  the  former,  as  faith  is  essentially  an  intel- 
lectual act.    Similar  judgment  of  Lull  — — s,j.    ,     296 

Thomas  Aquinas  apprehends  Justification  as  an  infusion  of  grace,  forgive- 

of  sins  as  a  consequence  of  this  infusion.     Practical  consequence  of 
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this  order  of  salvation.  Dependence  of  salvation  on  tbe  sobjectlTe  operation 
of  grace.  Uneertalnty  in  regard  to  the  present  e&istenceof  saoh  an  operation. 
Alexander  denies  that  any  inftdlible  mark  exists  of  the  sUte  of  grace.  Tho- 
mas takes  the  same  view ;  becaase  the  author  of  grace,  God  himself,  cannot 
be  an  object  of  experience.  Freedom  from  mortal  sin,  as  a  mark  of  the  sute 
of  grace.  Only  certain  mark,  a  particular  revelation.  Anxiety  of  conscience, 
over-excitement  of  religious  feelings,  dependence  of  tbe  pious  consciousness 
on  the  external  church,  on  the  gratia  juslificans  of  the  sacraments,  as  the 

Belation  of  freedom  and  gn'ace.  Coincidence  with  Augustin.  Reservation  in 
regard  to  the  denial  of  freewill.  Anselm  s  dialogue  on  the  freewill  and 
treatise  on  foreknowledge  and  predestination.  Capacity  for  good,  even 
in  the  state  of  the  corruption  of  tbe  will.  This  faculty  operative  only  in  the 
redeemed  will.  Robert  PuUein  wavers  betwixt  the  August! nian  and  the 
milder  view.  So  the  other  systematic  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century. 
More  human  theory  of  the  Mystics.  Bernard's  work,  D«  gratia  et  libero 
arbitrio.  Distinction  of  fineedom  a$  to  fact  under  grace,  and  inalienable  f^- 
dom  OS  to  bare  form.  Moral  nature  of  nfan  founded  in  the  latter.  Depend- 
ence of  the  eflSciency  of  grace  on  the  freewill.  Ultimate  dependence  of  free- 
will on  grace.  Still  a  limitation  of  these  concessions  by  the  view  of  original 
sin.  Richard  a  St  Victore  unites  the  Augustiniun  doctrine  of  prevenient 
graoe  with  the  strongest  expressions  in  favour  of  freewill  ^^.^^^ ,....».,^m^         801 

The  two  main  antithetic  directions  of  the  tbirteeoUi  century.  The  more  liberal 
one  of  the  Franciscans,  represented  by  Alexander  of  Hales ;  and  the  ultra 
Augustinian,  by  the  Dominican  Albert  the  Great  and  Aquinas.  Alexander 
gives  prominence  to  ftree  recipiency.  His  comparison  of  the  two  paupers. 
Thomas  likewise  falls  back  upon  a  necessary  recipiency,  but  i races  tliis  to 
predestination.  The  communication  of  grace  conditioned  on  the  moral  reci- 
piency of  the  creature,  as  meritum  de  congruo ^ ,... ,,- ,, , ,^^^.,„, ..„ .. .  .„ .^  .^         805 

Systems  of  morals.  Fusion  of  system  of  morals  with  that  of  faith.  Principal 
work  on  ethics,  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Subordinate  value  of  the 
Somma  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis  of  Nicholas  Peraldus.  The  De  virtutibus  of 
William  of  Paris  and  the  Contemplatio  in  Denm  of  Raymond  Lull.  The 
peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  the  might  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of 
the  Aristotelian  ethics,  as  the  three  main  points  of  departure  of  the  scholastic 
systems  of  morals.  Dualistic  character  of  the  Aristotelian  and  of  the  accessory 

Important  distinction  of  ante-Christian  and  Christian,  natural  and  supernatural. 
Cardinal  and  theological  virtues.  Thomas  conceives  of  virtue  as  the  requi> 
site  aptitude  of  the  rational  essence  to  attain  to  its  proper  end.  Twofold 
nature  of  this  end.  Happiness,  based  on  natural  faculties  corresponding  to 
natural  reason,  and  supernatural  communion  with  God.  Inner  necessity  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  in  their  number  of  four:  Knowledge  of  the  honum  m- 
tionii—prudentia  ;  external  realization  of  the  ordo  rationis—justitia  ;  resist, 
ance  to  the  passions  opposed  to  the  ordo  rationis—temperantia  ;  and  to  that 
which  draws  away  from  M^fortUudo,  The  theological  vurtues.  "  Intellect*' 
determined  as  faith  by  the  appropriation  of  revealed  truth.  Will,  in  its 
direction  to  tbe  true  end,  as  hope ;  and  its  union  and  assimilation  with  it, 
as  charity.    Purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  principle  disturbed  by  this 

The  seven  spiritual  gifts,  as  media  of  union  between  (he  cardinal  and  theolo- 
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gicil  Tiriaee.  William  of  Paris  dividee  tbe  virtues  Into  natoral,  acquired, 
and  Tirtoea  of  grace.  Apprehends  purely  human  Tinue  as  purely  imaginary. 
Aristotelian  point  of  view,  the  superhuman.  Appropriation  of  Plotinus's 
distribution  of  rirtues,  prototypical,  purifying,  and  political.  On  the  assump-  \ 
tion  of  purifying  rirtuee,  Thomas  Aquinas  modifies  the  old  notion  of  the 
eardintl  Tirtues  and  considers  prudence  as  contempt  of  the  world  and  aspiring  | 
after  Ood;  ten^perance,  as  abstinence  from  the  things  of  aeuBe;  fortitude,  as 
iapertuibation  at  this  separation  from  the  world ;  justice,  as  resignation  to 
it.  The  end  to  be  striven  after.  Virtue  as  pure  contemplation.  Fasts  and 
mcHrtiflcations  united  with  the  tetnperantui infuM»^m»»0:*^»0m**»»»»»„*m^m*^»». >..,i, <  311 

Contradictions  in  Thomas  Aquinas*s  system  of  ethics  flowing  ftt>m  the  com- 
bination of  heterogeneous  elements.  Bejects  actions  indifferent;  things  to 
be  permitted.  Supposes  a  supererogatory  perfection.  The  adiapfwron,  as 
that^which  is  not  as  yet  determined.  Befer^ f>rec«p(s  to  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  counsels,  to  that  which  contributes  to  its  easier  attainment 
Want  of  true  connection  between  virtue  in  struggle  with,  and  virtue  appro-  t 
priating  the  world.  Self-will  above  law,  as  the  highest  stage  of  morality.  Sur- 
reptitioiis  introduction  ofthis  stage  of  perfection  also  into  the  province  governed 
by  tbe  praeceptum.  Consilium  particulate.  Adoption  of  the  unchristian 
/AfyoXo^X'*'  ^^  Aristotle  as  magnanimitas  quae  modum  rationis  ponit  circa 
magnos  honores,  this  referring  to  the  divine  gifts  of  grace,— humility,  to  tbe 
sense  of  one's  own  deficiency.  With  the  former,  comes  contempt  of  those 
destitute  of  grace.  Right  and  wrong  in  this  theory.  Thomas's  sensible 
inqoiiy  into  the  relation  of  the  actus  exterior  and  the  intentio.     Perfect 
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2.  History  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Us  Relation  to  the  Latin,  819-351. 

Stifhese  and  uniformity  of  tbe  Greek  church.  Secular  spirit  of  monachism. 
8elf>mortifieations.  Mock  holiness.  Budeness  of  the  monks.  Literary 
eoJlege  nnder  the  Comnenes.  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Chonae ;  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benns ;  Nieholas  Methone,  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century 310 

EnaUthios,  arebbisbop  of  Tbessalonica,  author  of  tbe  Commentary  on  Homer.         321 
Dogmatiaing  spirit  of  the  Greek  emperors.    Imperial  dogmatism  of  Manuel 
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MltQiulentaiiding  betwiit  the  Eastern  and  Western  church  increased  by 
■cholaBtieism,  the  organisation  of  the  papacy,  and  the  Crusades.  Council  of 
Bari,  1006^  under  Urban  the  Second,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Coafersnce  between  bishop  Anselm  of  Havelsberg  and  Neehites  archbishop 
of  Nicomedia,  president  of  the  eoUege,  1146,  under  John  Oomnenns  the 

Desire  of  a  general  eooaeiL  Founding  of  the  Weatem  empire  at  Constanti- 
wnfHe  1S04,  tbe  oceasion  of  new  jealousies.  Political  motives  for  union. 
Letter  of  the  patriaieb  Germanus,  of  Constantinople,  to  Gregory  the  Ninth. 
Embassy  and  letter  of  Gregory  to  Constantinople  in  1233.  Eflbrts  of  Nice- 
pliorus  Blemmydes  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  churches.    Manly  conduct 

Beatoration  of  the  old  empire  at  Constantinople  by  Michael  Paleologus  in  1261. 
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He  falls  out  with  the  patriarch  Arsenius.  Zeal  of  the  emperor  for  the  union 
of  the  churches.  Besistanoe  of  the  archivar  John  Beccus.  Change  of  his 
views.  Decree  of  union  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  1274.  Its  Introduction  at 
Byzantium.  Misunderstandings  between  the  emperor  and  Becoas.  Ban 
pronounced  by  Martin  the  Fourth  against  Michael,  1281 334 

Breaking  up  of  the  union  under  Andronious,  1282.  BeUrement  of  Beccus. 
His  controTenies  with  the  enemies  of  the  union  between  the  churches.  His 
death,  in  1298.    The  party  of  the  Arsenians  ^,,^ >.. .„ ,^^^^ ,^.„^.^.„.»^,  346 


3.  The  Sects  that  stood  forth  in  Opposition  to  the  Hierarchy,  861-476. 

The  Bogomiles.  Their  connection  with  the  older  Greek  sects.  Bulgarian 
origin.  The  doctrine  concerning  Satanael.  His  apostasy.  Creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  Seduction  of  Eve  by  Satanael.  Emanation  of  the  Logos; 
Michael,  in  the  year  6650.    Docetic  incarnation  of  the  Logos.    Emanation 

Bejection  of  water  baptism.  The  consolamentum,  Bejection  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass ;  of  the  worship  of  Mary,  images,  and  saints.  Aversion  to  places 
of  worship.    Canon  of  the  BogomileB,.,^.,,^..,,,.,, „.>^,,. .>.>>^>.i^.^.^.^«^»-«         366 

Attempts  to  suppress  them.  Constantine,  Chrysomalos ;  they  are  condemned  at 
Constantinople,  1140.  Mystical  writings  of  Chrysomalos.  The  Monk 
Niphon.    Philippolis  find  Alexlopolifl.^,«^.M^..^,^,^,.i^,>,,^^>,i,^Mi^.,,>>«>^.»*«#>-i„         364 

The  Catharists;  origin;  different  names.    Sterner  and  mflder  party  of  this 

Doctrines  of  the  sterner  dualistic  party.  The  two  creations.  Fall  of  Satan  and 
of  his  angels.  Pre-esistence  and  transmigration  of  souls.  Theory  of  subor- 
dination.   Docetism.    Bennion  of  fallen  souls  with  their  heavenly  spirit. 
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Doctrine  of  the  Catharists  of  the  milder  class.  Befer  .evil  to  an  apostasy  of 
spirits.  Doctrine  of  Adam.  Anthropology.  Their  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Less  rigid  doctrine  of  subordination.    Docetic  Christology.    Dnalis- 

Agreement  of  both  parties  in  combating  the  outward  formality  of  the  church. 
Their  doctrine  of  baptism.  The  sect  itself  falls  into  the  fault  of  eztemaliza- 
tion.    Their  relation  to  Protestantism   ^^i.^.,,^,,..^..,,,^..,^,^,^,..^.,,,^.,,^,,^,..,..^.,,..^         382 

Ascetic  system  of  morals.    Credentes,  petfecti,  and  auditores     „ .».,. ,^.  388 

Diffusion  of  the  Catharists.  Trial  of  Armanno  Punsilovo  of  Ferrara.  Treat, 
ment  of  the  Catharists  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Courageous  deaths  of  the 
condemned.  The  Catharist  popes:  Neqninta  in  South  France,  with  his 
council  at  Toulouse  in  1167,  and  Bartholomew  in  Bulgaria  sometime  after 

The  Pasagians.  Disappearance  of  the  dualistic  element  In  the  later  sects 
opposed  to  the  church.     Tanohelm  of  Flanders.  ^Sects  about  Cologne. 
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FIFTH  PERIOD.    FROM  GREGORY  THE  SEVENTH  TO  BONIFACE 
THE  EIGHTH.     FROM  THE  YEAR  1073  TO  THE  YEAR  1294. 


SECTION    THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

To  the  epochs  that  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  reckoned  the  opening  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  the  after  effects  of  the  religious  awakening  which 
then  began  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West,  extend  far 
into  the  period  now  before  us.  As  we  obser?ed  in  individual 
examples,  under  the  preceding  section,  the  religious  life  was  con- 
tinually receiving  a  fresh  impulse  from  influences  of  various  kinds  : 
from  the  vigorous  measures  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  promote  a 
reform  in  the  whole  church ;  from  the  impressions  produced  on  the 
multitude  by  the  pleaching  of  the  crusades;  from  the  effects 
wrought  by  distinguished  preachers  of  the  clerical,  and  more 
especially  of  the  monastic  order,  who  itinerated  through  the 
countries,  exhorting  men  to  repentance;  from  the  founding  of 
the  two  orders  of  mendicant  friars.  Great  susceptibility  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  as  well  as  great  depth  and  power  of  religious 
feeling,  manifested  themselves  by  various  signs  of  the  times :  by 
the  quick  and  general  participation  in  important  enterprises 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  religion;  by  the  formation  of  societies 
in  whici)  the  energies  of  many  could  be  speedily  united  for  accom- 
plishing great  works  consecrated  to  religion,  such  as  the  erection 
of  magnificent  churches  ;^  by  the  mighty  influence  which  men  wJio 

1  Tbe  seal  with  which  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages  could  unite  together  in  building  » 
church,  is  illuttrated  by  an  example  belonging  to  the  year  1166,  which  maj  be  found  in 
the  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaiie,  1.  ii.,  e.  zviii :  Aderat  hujns  tantae  aedificationia 
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could  exert  an  influence  on  the  religious  life,  soon  acquired ;  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  religious  societies,  whether  connected  with 
the  church,  or  with  the  sects  that  were  opposed  to  it. 

0?er  against  religion  stood  the  rude  power  of  unsubdued  sen- 
suousness,  of  fierce  and  eager  passions,  that  announced  themselyes 
by  rude  outbreaks  of  crime,  and  either  with  brutal  obstinacy 
maintained  their  ground,  or  finally  yielded  to  the  mightier  force 
of  religious  impressions.  **  How  many  do  we  see  every  day,*' 
says  the  pious  mystic,  Richard  a  St  Victore,^  who,  amid  the 
crimes  which  they  are  constantly  committing,  never  abandon  the 
hope  and  purpose  of  repentance ;  and  who  not  only  mean  to  leave 
ofi^  sinning,  but  to  renounce  every  worldly  possession,  and  join 
themselves  to  some  order  of  monks.  And  so,  if  God,  in  his 
sovereign  mercy,  have  compassion  on  them,  they  become  reformed. 
But  others,  when  exhorted  to  repentance,  swear  they  never  could 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  give  up  the  world,  or  abandon  their 
lusts.^ 

iSudden  transitions  from  the  most  violent  outbreaks  of  sensual 
rudeness  to  emotions,  no  less  violently  expressed,  of  a  more  or 
less  enduring  contrition,  were  of  no  rare  occurrence.  The  awe- 
inspiring  appearance  and  words  of  pious  monks  had  a  power, 
especially  when  strengthened  by  the  impression  of  some  remark- 
able incident,  to  produce  great  changes  in  minds  whose  religious 
susceptibilities  had,  as  yet,  been  only  kept  back  by  the  force  of 
barbarism  ;  as  we  have  already  seen  illustrated'  in  the  remarkable 
efiect  produced  by  the  monk  Bernard  of  Tiron,  on  a  crew  of  bar- 
barian pirates. 

initiis  inaestimabilis  bominam  muUitodo  diversi  generis  atqae  aetatis  oum  malto  coetn 
nobiliuiD,  qaorum  alii  poteniiores  auxilium  et  protecdonem,  divitea  pecaniam  offerebant, 
pauperea,  quod  rebus  non  poteram,  votis  aupplebant  protensis  in  coelum  manibos.  Tbe 
foundation-stone  was  laid  witb  great  solemnity,  a  cironmstance  to  which  the  author  at- 
tributes special  importance,  because  this  represented  the  foundation-stone  on  which  the 
entire  church  reposes,  and  other  than  which  can  no  man  lay.  See  Baluz.  Miscellan.  t. 
iv.  p.  130. 

1  De  eruditione  interioris  hominis,  I.  ii.,  c.  xxv. 

2  His  words :  Quam  moltos  quotidie  videmus,  qui  inter  flagitia,  quae  aaaidne,  commit- 
tunt,  spem  et  propositnm  resipisoendi  non  amittunt  et  non  solum  peocata  dimittere  imo 
etiam  omnia  quae  mundi  sunt,  relinqnere  et  ad  ordinem  et  religionem  venire  proponunt. 
Alii  autem,  cum  de  conTersioue  admonentur,  nunqaam  se  ad  ordinem  Tel  religionero 
venire  etiam  cum  juramento  aflirmant  et  cum  de  peocatis  corripiuntur  ae  a  suis  volupta- 
tibus  non  posse  exhibere  cum  sacramento  asseverant. 

8  See^'ol.  vii.  p.  318. 
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Actiye  beneyolence,  hospitality ;  sympathy  with  the  sick  and 
snffeiiDg ;  kindness  and  respect  shown  to  pioos  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  deront  participation  in  prayer  and  in  all  the  ordinances 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  chnrch  life  ;  zeal  in  the  Christian 
education  of  children ;  rigid  abstinence ;  such  were  the  signs 
under  which  genuine  piety  exhibited  itself  even  among  the  laity. 
A  biographical  sketch  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century  presents 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  piety  of  these  times  in  the  account  of  a 
married  couple,  who  are  held  up  as  patterns.  They  owned  and 
resided  on  an  estate  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne.  They  supported 
themselves  by  honest  labour,  lired  with  great  frugality,  gave  liber- 
ally to  the  poor,  and  sympathized  with  them  in  their  sufferings. 
They  were  full  of  respect  and  love  to  pious  monks ;  and  took  great 
pains  in  bringing  up  their  children  to  faith  and  good  works.  To 
neither  of  their  sons,  whom  they  destined  for  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession, would  they  allow  a  benefice  to  be  given  in  advance.  After 
they  had  done  educating  their  children,  they  practised  a  rigid  ab- 
stinence, living  like  anchorets  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voting themselves  with  still  more  zeal  than  ever  to  the  work  of 
almsgiving.  Sleeping  themselves  on  straw,  they  gave  up  the 
better  beds  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and  while  the  whole  of  their 
house  was  ever  open  to  the  needy  and  the  wayfaring,  they  set 
apart  one  chamber,  expressly  for  their  use.  As  to  the  monks, 
they  were  not  only  ready  to  receive  them,  but  took  pains  to  fetch 
them  in.  They  drew  instruction  from  them  about  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  that  they  might  be  able 
to  impart  it  to  others.  They  exerted  themselves  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween parties  at  strife ;  to  aid  the  injured,  and  to  bring  those 
who  wronged  others  to  a  sense  of  their  injustice.^  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a  person  in  Brittany,  by  the 
name  of  Goisfred,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  lived  by  robbery, 
but  by  the  admonitions  of  his  pious  wife,  had  been  led  to  change 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  now  lived  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  and,  reserving  from  his  earnings  barely  enough  to 
support  himself  and  his  family,  distributed  the  rest  in  alms. 
During  a  violent  snow-storm  in  mid-winter,  he  drove  to  a  monas- 
tery with  great  difficulty  a  waggon  laden  with  bread  for  the  cele- 

1  Viu  Pairi  Archiep.  TaranUe :  see  toI.  vii.  p.  321.    Acta  Sanct,  Mens.  Miy.  U  iL,  o. 
L,  1 824  et  325. 
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bration  of  some  saint-day.^  In  a  biographical  account  of  certain 
pions  conntry-people,  in  the  twelfth  centnry,  the  following  points 
are  cited  as  characteristic  marks  of  the  Christian  life  :  both  hus- 
band and  wife  showed  by  the  best  eyidence — the  fruits  of  their 
good  works — that  they  were  true  Christians ;  for  they  were  zeal- 
ous in  bestowing  alms,  in  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  in  clothing 
the  naked,  and  in  performing  other  pious  deeds  of  charity.^  Of 
the  mother  of  archbishop  Eberhard  of  Salzburg,  it  is  related,  that 
she  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  almsgiving,  prayer,  and 
fasting  ;  and  that  she  seldom  ate  anything  but  vegetables.  She 
caused  a  church  to  be  erected  on  her  estate,  and  conveyed  the 
stones  for  it  two  miles  barefoot  on  her  own  shoulders ;  many  other 
women  followed  her  example.^ — It  is  recorded  of  a  pious  smith, 
in  this  century,  that  he  daily  lodged  poor  people  in  his  own  house, 
first  washing  their  feet,  and  then  providing  beds  for  them.4 — The 
father  of  a  family,  whenever  he  went  to  church,  took  provisions 
with  him  for  the  poor  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 
Ambrose  of  Siena,  a  much-venerated  Dominican,  who  lived  near 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  family  in  that  city.  He  was,  while  a 
youth,  and  still  living  under  the  paternal  roof,  particularly  distin- 
guished for  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence. 

So  it  is  said  in  the  account  of  his  life.^  The  law  of  Christ  is 
founded  for  the  most  part  in  love ;  this  grace,  therefore,  predomi- 
nated in  him.  He  obtained  leave  from  his  wealthy  father  to  take 
home  witk  him  every  Saturday  five  strangers,  to  entertain  them 
and  present  to  each  of  them  a  certain  sum  of  money.  On  every 
Saturday  evening,  he  placed  himself  near  that  gate  of  Siena  whieh 
was  the  thoroughfare  of  those  strangers  who  came  fVom  beyond  the 
Alps.  Choosing  five  from  the  whole,  and  conducting  them  to  his 
own  house,  he  showed  them  to  a  room  set  apart  expressly  for 
their  service.  He  himself  provided  them  with  everything  neces- 
sary to  supply  their  bodily  wants,  till  he  had  waited  upon  them 
to  their  beds.     The  next  morning  he  accompanied  them  to  mass, 

1  Orderic.  Vital.  Hist.  1.  vi.,  f.  628. 

2  Acta  S.  Mens.  Januar.  t.,  ii.  f.  7»6 
'  L.  c  Mens.  Jun.  t.  ir. 

*  L.  c.  Mens.  Jud.  t.  v.,  f.  110. 

ft  See  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obtise,  1.  i.  c.  iv. 

^  Acta  S,  Mens.  Man.  t.  iii ,  o.  ii.,  r.  183. 
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and  then  led  them  round  to  the  principal  churches  of  the  city. 
Hetaming  with  them  to  his  house,  he  gaye  them  a  breakfast, 
bestowed  on  them  an  alms  besides,  and  dismissed  them,  after 
recommending  himself  to  their  prayers.     But  he  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  condition  of  those  who  languished  in  confinement. 
He  was  accustomed,  on  every  Friday,  to  visit  the  public  prisons* 
And,  if  he  found  any  poor  people  there  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  support,  he  took  care  to  send  them  privately, 
one  day  in  the  week,  a  certain  allowance  of  food  and  money. 
Every  Sunday,  he  visited  the  hospital  of  the  city  at  meal  time^ 
and  assisted  those  who  took  care  of  the  sick  in  distributing  among 
the  patients  their  allotted  portions  of  food.     He  strove  also  to 
comfort  them.     He  entered  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  and,  if  he 
found  any  sick  and  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  begged  of 
his. parents  that  their  wants  might  be  relieved,  and  was  himself 
the  bearer  of  the  charities  bestowed  on  them.      He  declined  all 
invitations  to  social  parties  and  weddings.     And  already  was  he 
beginning  to  show  symptoms  not  only  of  an  inclination  to  with- 
draw from  the  world,  but  of  a  tendency  to  the  monastic  life,  when, 
like  St  Francis,^  he  experienced  a  remarkable  reaction  of  the 
freer  Christian  spirit.     It  so  happened,  that  he  was  invited  to 
attend  a  wedding-feast  at  the  house  of  a  relative.     He  declined 
the  invitation,  and  in  the  mean  time  turned  his  steps  to  a  Cister- 
cian monastery,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.     While  on  the  way 
he  was  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  Dominican  habit,  who 
begged  of  him  an  alms,  taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  of  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  him.     He  said :  '*  Thou  thinkest  of 
gaining  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  better  providing  for 
thy   soul's  salvation,   by  shunning  the  society  of  thy   relatives 
and  Associates,  and  dech'ning  to  take  any  part  in  the  celebration 
of  a  holy  marriage.     But  I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  obtain  more  favour 
and  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  thou  disdainest  not  to  mingle  in 
the  society  of  thy  associates  ;  for  it  is  far  more  praiseworthy  in 
his  sight  to  battle  with  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  soul, 
than  to  lead  the  secnre  life  which  thou  proposest  to  do.     Wilt 
thou  not  fall  into  the  sin  of  pride,  or  give  others  occasion  to 
accuse  thee  of  it,  if  thou  disdainest  the  society  of  those  who 

1  See  vol.  vil,  p.  864. 
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would  honour  thee  ?  And  how  wilt  thou  secure  thy  soul's  salya- 
tion,  if  without  the  marriage  estate,  which  God  has  ordained, 
thou  art  unable  to  conquer  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  1  It  is 
the  free  gift  of  God  which  bestows  on  some  the  ability  of  leading 
a  chaste  life  apart  from  marriage.  But  it  is  pride  which  leads 
thee  to  imagine  thyself  able  to  do  this  out  of  thy  self-will,  and 
by  thine  own  efforts/'  The  appearance  of  this  free-minded  sage 
was  transformed  by  the  people  of  those  times  into  an  appearance 
of  Satan— disguised  as  a  monk,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiring  the 
^oung  man. 

We  read  of  an  English  nobleman,  near  the  close  of  the  eleyenth 
century,  who,  finding  himself  shut  up  for  a  year  in  close  confine- 
ment, on  account  of  some  political  change,  gave  himself  wholly 
to  exercises  of  penitence  and  devotion.  The  effects  of  the  change 
.which  he  underwent  manifested  themselves  in  the  resignation  and 
composure  with  which  he  met  the  death  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned. He  walked  to  the  scaffold  clad  in  the  costly  robes 
which  belonged  to  his  rank  and  office ;  but  on  arriving  there  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  poor  that  stood  around  as  spectators. 
Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed  for  some  time,  weeping.  When 
the  executioner,  who  had  been  ordered  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  urged  him  to  stand  up,  he  said  :  ^*  Suffer  me,  in 
God's  name,  to  repeat  one  more  paternoster  for  myself  and  for 
you ;"  and,  again'  kneeling,  he  prayed  with  hands  and  eyes  up- 
lifted to  heaven.  But  when  he  came  to  the  words,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  the  tide  of  his  inward  feelings  gushed  forth  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  choked  all  further  utterance.^ 

An  example  oL^incere  and  active  piety  from  the  class  of  com- 
mon artisans,  is  presented  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Raymund 
Palmaris,  at  Placenza.  Born  in  this  city,  in  the  year  1140,  and 
descended  from  a  pious  family  of  the  middle  class,  at  twelve  years 
of  age  be  was  apprenticed  to  an  artisan  ;  the  occupation,  however, 
did  not  suit  a  mind  striving  after  higher  things.  Having  lost 
his  father  while  young,  and  being  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the 
trade  for  which  the  father  had  destined  him,  he  was  seized  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  quicken  and  nourish  his  devotion  by  a  visit 
to  the  sacred  spots  in  Palestine.     Having  made  up  his  mind,  he 

1  Orderic,  Vilal.  f.  586. 
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informed  liis  pions  mother  of  it,  and  she  resolved  to  undertake 
the  pilgrimage  with  him.  After  they  had  with  great  derotion 
Tisited  all  the  spots  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our  Saviour, 
they  returned  home  to  their  country.  Baymund,  soon  afterwards, 
lost  his  mother,  upon  which  he  married,  and  resumed  his  former 
occupation.  He  had  five  sons;  each  of  whom,  when  they  re- 
ceived baptism,  he  was  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  Ood  with  the 
following  prayer :  "  Here  is  a  being  who  wears  thine  image ;  to 
thee  I  dedicate  him,  as  thy  creature  ;  life  and  death  are  in  thy 
hands."  The  five  children  were  all,  one  after  another,  removed 
from  him  in  early  life.  He  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  Ood, 
and  it  was  a  comfort  and  joy  to  him,  that  the  Lord  had  called 
them,  in  the  robes  of  innocence,  out  of  this  life  of  temptation,  to 
himself.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  admonition,  warning  him 
thenceforth  to  live  with  his  wife  as  if  they  were  unmarried ; 
which  he  proposed  to  her,  having  too  conscientious  a  regard  for 
duty  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  without  the  consent  of  his 
companion.  Another  son  was  born  to  him,  and  in  the  absence  of 
his  wife  he  took  the  child  from  its  cradle,  carried  it  to  the  church, 
threw  himself  down  with  it  before  a  crucifix  and  prayed  :  *'  My 
Lord  and  Saviour,  who  stretchest  out  thine  arms  to  receive  all 
who  come  to  thee,  as  thou  hast  taken  to  thyself  my  five  children, 
in  their  tender  age,  and  made  them  fellow- heirs  of  eternal  bliss, 
I  beseech  thee  vouchsafe  to  receive  also  to  thyself  this  my  little 
son,  whom  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me,  beyond  all  my  hopes. 
But,  if  thou  hast  destined  him  for  a  longer  life,  preserve  him 
chaste  and  pure  for  the  holy  order  of  monks,  to  which  I  now  con- 
secrate him."  Even  at  this  time,  while  he  was  still  an  artisan, 
and  bad  the  care  of  a  family,  he  improved  every  hour  which  he 
could  spare  from  the  business  of  his  trade,  and  also  the  holidays, 
to  obtain  from  pious  and  well-informed  ecclesiastics  and  monks  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
he  intended  to  use  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men. 
On  Sundays  and  festivals,  he  collected  together  in  a  workshop  the 
people  of  his  own  class,  and  particularly  such  as  followed  the  same 
trade  with  himself,  and  whom  he  could  persuade  to  forego  their 
customary  amusements,  at  those  times,  and  addressed  them  on 
matters  of  practical  Christianity.     These  addresses  met  with  so 
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much  favour,  that  mnltitiides  soon  flocked  together  from  all  quar- 
ters to  hear  him.     Many  inrited  him  to  preach  in  the  public 
streets,  and  on  the  market-place.     But  this  he  refused,  saying 
that  it  belonged  to  none  but  priests  and  the  learned  to  do  this  ; 
an  uneducated  man  like  himself  might  by  this  course  easily  fall 
into  mistakes.     He  contented  himself  with  simple  practical  ex- 
hortations, designed  for  his  fellow-craftsmen  :   these  considered 
him  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  lived  as  a  pious  community 
under  his  guidance.     After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  resolved  to 
carry  out  a  purpose  which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and 
wholly  withdraw  himself  from  all  secular  business.      He  com- 
mitted his  little  son  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandparents, 
that  he  might  be  trained  up  to  the  profession  of  a  pious  monk. 
He  surrendered  into  their  hands  all  his  property,  to  be  managed 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  this  son.     He  now  prepared  to  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  holy  places,  intending  finally  to  settle 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  there  end  his  days. 
He  had  already  completed  the  pilgrimage  to  St  Jago  di  Compos- 
tella  in  Spain,  and  other  holy  places,  and  had  at  length  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  but 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ  he  was  taught  a  better  course.     The  voice 
of  that  spirit,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  heart  so  warm  with  true 
piety,  would  doubtless  often  be  heard  remonstrating  against  the 
mistaken  tendency  into  which  the  undue  influence  of  religious 
feeling  alone,  in  the  absence  of  better  knowledge,  had  hurried 
him.     Such  reaction  of  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  gave  birth 
to  a  dream  which  befell  him  in  one  of  the  porches  of  St  Peter  s 
church,  where  he  once  happened  to  lay  himself  down  to  sleep  in 
his  pilgrim-garb.     Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  his  plan  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre.     "  Thou  oughtest,"  the  voice  seemed  to 
say,  **  to  employ  thyself  on  things  more  acceptable  to  me  and 
more  profitable  to  thyself,  on  works  of  mercy.     Believe  not  that^ 
in  the  last  day,  I  shall  inquire  particularly  concerning  pilgrimages 
and  such  pious  acts,  when  I  shall  say,  *  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave 
me  food,'  etc.  (Matt.  xxv.  36.)    Thou  oughtest  no  longer  to  roam 
about  thus  in  the  world  ;  but  go  back  to  thy  native  town,  Pla- 
cenza,  where  there  are  so  many  poor,  so  many  forsaken  widows ; 
so  many  sick,  who  implore  my  compassion,  and  none  to  receive 
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them.  Go  thither,  and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  give  thee  grace  by 
which  thon  shaltbe  enabled  to  stir  npthe  rich  to  benerolent  action, 
to  restore  the  contentions  to  peace,  the  wandering  to  the  good 
way."  In  obedience  to  this  admonition  he  returned,  in  1178,  to 
Plaeenza ;  and  the  bishop  to  whom  he  made  the  matter  known,  felt 
bonnd  to  recognize  it  as  a  divine  call.  He  was  furnished  with  a 
bouse  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  yiew  by  the  canonical  priests  of 
the  collegiate  church.  He  sought  out  all  the  diffident  poor,  and 
snch  as  were  prevented  by  sickness  from  begging,  collected  alms 
for  them,  and  took  care  of  them.  All  who  were  helpless  found 
welcome  admittance  and  relief  from  him.  His  example  operated 
upon  others;  many  of  the  citizens  associated  themselves  with 
him,  to  share,  under  his  direction,  the  task  of  supporting  and 
nursing  the  poor  and  the  sick.  He  appropriated  a  separate 
dwelling  for  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  female  sex  ;  here  also  he 
received  such  as  he  succeeded  in  calling  from  a  life  of  unchastity 
to  repentance,  and  the  direction  of  them  he  intrusted  to  pious 
well-tried  women.  After  they  had  lived  sometime  in  this  manner 
he  left  them  free  to  choose  the  mode  of  life  which  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  them.  If  they  preferred  to  marry,  he  endeavoured 
to  assist  them  in  this  matter,  and  to  procure  for  them  a  dowry 
from  his  pious  friends.  Those  who  showed  an  inclination  for  the 
monastic  life  he  contrived  to  get  admitted  into  monasteries. 
He  diligently  visited  the  prisons,  distributed  temporal  relief 
among  the  prisoners,  and  by  his  exhortations  and  admonitions 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  In  behalf 
of  such  as  seemed  to  him  to  give  proof  of  sincere  penitence,  he  inter- 
ceded with  the  magistrates,  and  became  security  for  them  that  they 
would  pursue  a  different  course  of  life  and  prove  useful  to  the 
state.  Many  of  these,  in  order  to  escape  temptations,  withdrew 
to  the  monastic  life,  and  distinguished  themselves  afterwards  by 
the  piety  and  integrity  of  their  lives.  He  sought  after  outcast 
children,  gently  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  carried  them  home, 
and  saw  that  they  were  taken  care  of.  Oftentimes  he  would  take 
on  his  shoulders  some  sick  person,  whom  he  found  lying  in  the 
street,  and  convey  him  home  to  the  above-mentioned  dwelling. 
Widows  and  orphans,  and  all  who  suffered  wrong  treatment, 
found  in  him  a  protector.  Bearing  his  cross  before  him,  and  re- 
lying oji  him  whom  it  symbolized,  he  feared  nothing  ;  to  that  love 
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which  led  Christ  to  give  tip  his  life  for  the  sahation  of  mankind, 
he  appealed  to  exorcise  passion.  Thns  he  reconciled  those  who 
were  at  yariance ;  thns  he  songht  to  hash  the  strifes  of  fiercely 
contending  factions  amid  the  ciril  broils  of  Italy.  When  the 
citizens  of  Placenza  and  of  Cremona  were  at  war  with  each  other, 
he  threw  himself  between  the  two  armies  and  sacceeded  in  per- 
saading  his  coantrymen  to  peace.  Bat  the  people  of  Cremona, 
indignant  because  he  threatened  them  with  divine  judgments, 
harried  him  away  as  a  prisoner.  Yet  the  spirit  of  lore  still  con- 
tinued to  inspire  him,  and  wrought  so  strongly  on  their  feelings 
that  they  soon  let  him  go,  repenting  of  their  having  so  treated 
one  whom  they  felt  constrained  to  reverence  as  a  saint.  After 
having  laboured  in  this  manner  for  twenty-two  years,  he  cheer* 
fully  looked  forward  to  death.  Commending  to  his  associates 
the  prosecution  of  his  work,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  whom  he  left  behind,  he  thanked  the  Saviour  that  he 
had  brought  his  earthly  career  to  the  long- desired  goal ;  he  sent 
for  his  only  remaining  son,  warned  him  against  lo?ing  the  empty 
goods  of  this  world  and  yielding  to  its  temptations,  advised  him 
to  confirm  the  dedication  that  had  been  made  of  him  when  a 
child,  and  take  refuge  in  the  monastic  life.  He  testified  that  he 
put  no  trust  in  his  own  merits,  but  confided  solely  in  the  mercy 
of  Christ ;  looking  serenely  on  the  cross,  which  had  ever  accom- 
panied him  in  his  consecrated  labours,  he  said,  "  In  thy  arms,  in 
thy  name  and  thy  strength,  I  depart  from  this  world  to  my  Sa- 
viour and  Creator.*'     These  were  his  last  words.^ 

This  particular  shaping  of  the  Christian  life  presents  itself  to 
us  in  a  multitude  of  examples  among  all  ranks  of  society.  From 
the  Christian  artisan,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  Christian  prince.  In 
king  Louis  the  Ninth,  of  France,  we  see  the  piety  of  these  times 
represented  to  us  in  all  its  noble  traits  intermingled  with  those 
one-sided  extravagancies  which  called  forth  the  covert  censure  of 
the  free-spirited  William  of  St  Amour.^  On  him,  too,  the  train- 
ing of  a  pious  mother  (Blanche),  had  exerted  a  decided  influence, 
as  he  informs  us  himself.     She  surrounded  him  with  pious  monks, 

1  The  eoaroe  of  this  narrative  is  a  Life,  in  the  Latin  laogaage,  which  certainly  pro- 
ceeded from  a  contemporary.  We  have  it  to  regret,  however,  that  this  was  lost,  and  only 
the  Italian  tranilation  preserved,  wliioh  was  retranslated  into  Latin.  It  is  to  be  foand 
at  the  28th  July.    Mens.  Jul.  t.  vi. 

2  See  vol.  vii.  p.  381. 
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and  on  Sondays  and  festivals  had  him  always  attend  the  sermon. 
Haying  once  heard  it  falsely  reported  of  her  son  that  he  lived  ah 
unchaste  life,  she  exhibited  the  utmost  concern,  and  remarked 
that  if  her  son,  whom  she  loved  more  than  any  other  creatare, 
had  fidlen  sick  with  a  fatal  disease,  and  she  was  assayed  that  he 
might  be  restored  by  a  sitigle  act  of  anchastity,  she  would  prefer 
that  he  should  die,  rather  than  offend  his  Creator  by  a  mortal 
sin.  This  remark  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Louis, 
and  he  often  repeated  it,  in  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  that 
sin.  '*  There  was  no  leprosy  so  hateful,*'  he  was  accustomed  to 
say, ''  as  a  mortal  sin  is  to  the  soul.*'  He  once  remarked  at  his 
table,  that  *Hhe  devil  took  a  very  cunning  course  in  seducing  usurers 
and  robbers,  and  then  moving  them  to  give  what  they  had  got  by 
usury  and  robbery,  for  God's  sake,  to  the  church  ;  when  they  knew 
to  whom  they  must  give  it  back  at  last."  So,  with  reference  to 
a  similar  case,  he  warned  his  sonin-law,  Thiebault  the  Second, 
to  take  care  lest  he  might  bring  his  sonl  into  jeopardy,  if  he 
supposed  he  could  atone  for  all  his  sins  by  the  bountiful  alms 
which  he  bestowed  on  a  Dominican  monastery.  Being  threatened 
with  shipwreck  near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  when  on  the  voyage  to 
make  his  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  sprang  from  his  bed, 
and  threw  himself  before  a  crucifix ;  and  when  the  danger  was 
over,  be  remarked  that  "  this  threatening  display  of  Ood's  Al- 
mighty power  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  admonition  calling  upon 
them  to  make  haste  to  purify  themselves  from  all  evil  and  engage 
earnestly  in  every  good  work."  Mindful  of  the  temptations  that 
constantly  beset  men,  he  considered  steadfastness  of  faith  as  the 
greatest  of  all  goods ;  and  he  exhorted  all  to  strive  after  it  in  due 
season,  that  they  might  be  well  armed  in  the  final  hour,  when 
Satan  would  seek  to  awaken  in  them  all  manner  of  doubts.  *'  We 
should  aim  to  possess  it  in  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  say  to 
him,  '  Away  hence,  thou  enemy  of  human  nature  ;  thou  shalt 
not  prevail  to  draw  me  off  from  that  which  I  firmly  believe.' 
Gladly  would  I  suffer  every  limb  to  be  severed  from  my  body 
if  I  can  only  die  in  this  faith."  When  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty  and  save  his  life  was 
required  to  promise  something  on  his  oath,  which  he  believed  he 
would  never  be  able  to  accomplish,  he  peremptorily  refused,  say- 
ing, if  he  should  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  he  would  be  like 
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a  Christian  that  denied  his  Ood,  the  law  of  his  God,  and  his  bap- 
tism. He  wonld  rather  die  like  a  Christian,  than  lire  under  6od*s 
anger.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  beloved 
mother,  prostrating  himself  before  the  altar  in  his  court-chapel, 
he  said  :  "  My  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  didst  send  my  dearest 
mother  to  me,  so  long  as  it  pleased  thy  goodness,  and  that  thou 
hast  now,  after  thine  own  good  pleasure,  taken  her  to  thyself. 
It  is  true  that  I  loved  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved, — more 
than  every  other  creature.  But  since  it  has  so  pleased  thee,  let 
thy  name  be  eternally  praised  !"  He  set  a  high  value  on  good 
sermons,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  them  over  with  delight 
to  others.  Being  detained  ten  weeks  at  sea  on  his  return  fVom 
the  East,  he  caused  three  sermons  weekly  to  be  preached  on 
board  his  ship.  When  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  mariners  had 
little  to  do,  considering  how  few  opportunities  they  enjoyed  of 
hearing  the  word  of  God,  he  ordered  that  a  sermon  should  be 
preached  expressly  for  them,  on  some  subject  appropriate  to  their 
condition,  on  the  articles  of  faith,  or  the  practical  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Reminding  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  their  lives  were  con- 
stantly exposed,  he  exhorted  them  to  confess  to  priests  of  their 
own  choice  ;  and  if,  while  they  were  confessing,  a  rope  was  to  be 
pulled,  or  anything  else  needed  to  be  done  on  board  the  ship 
that  required  their  help,  he  chose  rather  to  lend  a  hand  himself 
than  suffer  them  to  be  interrupted  when  attending  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  salvation.  By  this  means  many  were  induced  to 
confess,  who  had  not  done  so  for  years.  Being  informed  that  a 
Turkish  Sultan  had  taken  pains  to  collect,  and  to  have  transcribed 
books,  of  every  kind  that  could  be  procured,  for  the  use  of  the 
learned,  he  remarked  that  the  children  of  darkness  were  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  light ;  and  on  his  return 
to  France  he  directed  copies  of  the  Church  Fathers,  from  all 
the  monasteries,  to  be  transcribed  for  himself  and  others.  He 
preferred  to  have  them  copied  rather  than  to  purchase  them,  in 
order  that  the  copies  might  be  multiplied.  He  habitually  re- 
frained from  every  form  of  the  profane  language  which  was  every- 
where so  prevalent  in  those  times.  To  avoid  every  sort  of  pro- 
testation, he  was  in  the  habit  of  substituting,  in  lieu  of  every 
other,  the  phrase,  **  In  my  own  name."     But  on  hearing  that  this 
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practice  was  censured  by  some  monk,  he  oyer  afterwards  con- 
tented himself  with  a  simple  yea  or  nay.  As,  in  the  liaAt  years 
of  his  life,  he  avoided  all  expensive  raiment,^  thus  occasioning  a 
loss  to  the  poor,  on  whom  the  garments  he  left  off  were  nsnally 
bestowed  as  presents,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  adding  to  the  sum  which  he  yearly  appropriated  for  alms. 
To  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  thought  of 
a  mission  to  Tunis.  He  died  praying,  with  his  eyes  directed  to 
heaven. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  cited  on  a  former  page,2  from  the 
last  testament  of  Louis  to  his  son,  we  may  mention  the  following 
particulars  as  characteristic  of  the  man :  *'  I  admonish  thee  to 
confess  often,  and  to  choose  for  thy  confessors  discreet  and  honest 
men,  able  to  teach  thee  what  thou  hast  to  shun  and  what  to  do. 
And  demean  thyself  so  modestly  towards  thy  confessors  that  they 
may  venture  kindly  and  boldly  to  reprove  thee.  Conduct  thyself 
so  uprightly  towards  thy  subjects,  as  ever  to  maintain  the 
straightforward  course,  deviating  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left,  inclining  rather  to  the  side  of  the  poor  than  of  the 
rich,  till  thou  art  fully  certain  of  the  truth.  But  when  one  has  a 
complaint  against  thyself,  adopt  thine  adversary's  side  till  thou 
bast  ascertained  the  truth  ;  thus  will  thy  counsellors  more  readily 
declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  justice."  The  testament  closes 
with  these  words :  ''  In  conclusion,  I  bestow  on  thee  every  bless- 
ing that  a  loving  father  can  bestow  on  his  son.  May  the  whole 
Trinity  and  all  the  saints  preserve  thee  from  everything  evil, 
and  may  God  give  thee  grace  so  to  do  his  will,  that  by  thee  he 
may  be  honoured  ;  that  so,  after  this  life,  we  may  together  be- 
hold, love,  and  praise  him  without  end."^ 

From  the  female  sex  we  may  cite,  in  the  same  century,  the 
hnd-gravine  Elizabeth  of  Hessia,  St  Elizabeth,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  retired  wholly  from  the  world.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  she  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  But  when- 
ever she  heard  of  his  speedy  return,  she  performed  what  to  her 
mnstliave  been  a  still  greater  piece  of  self-denial,  attiring  herself 

1  Of  which  WiUiam  of  St  Amour  takes  notice.    See  vol.  vii.  p.  383. 
3  See  Tol.  vii.  p.  379. 

3  The  Boorees,  we  have  cited  on  page  884.    All  may  be  found  collected  in  the  Actis 
Saoetomnir  fifth  volume,  month  of  August,  under  the  25tb  of  the  month. 
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in  all  her  princely  array  ;  which  she  did,  as  she  said,  only  from 
loYe  to  Christ,  that  her  hnsband  might  not  conceive  dislike  to 
her  and  be  tempted  to  sin,  but  ever  retain  towards  her  true  con- 
jagal  loye  in  the  Lord.", 

The  Christian  life  generally  mored  betwixt  the  two  extremes 
of  an  excessive  devotion  to,  and  an  undae  estrangement  from,  the 
world.     The  first-mentioned  tendency  we  find  to  have  been  that 
of  the  great  mass,  who  supposed  that,  by  a  number  of  ontward 
religions  acts,  in  which  they  formally  participated  ;  by  the  repe- 
tition of  certain  prayers ;  by  going  to  church  ;  by  making  dona- 
tions to  churches  and  monasteries  ;  by  almsgiving,  they  satisfied 
every  demand  of  Christianity, — while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  pleasures,  till,  impressed  by  some 
preacher  of  repentance,  or  surprised  by  some  sudden  calamity, 
they  were  led  to  perceive  the  vanity  of  their  dead  faith  and  of  their 
mere  outward  Christianity,  and  excited  to  strive  after  the  true 
essence  of  piety.   In  opposition  to  this  worldy  Christianity  rose  up, 
next,  a  much  smaller  number,  with  whom  piety  was  really  a  mat- 
ter of  earnest  and  sincere  concern ;  who  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  peculiar  Christian  spirit,  but  who,  by  reason  of  this  opposition^ 
were  forced  into  an  ascetic  monk-like  direction.     Thus,  there 
proceeded  from  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  pious  societies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  spiritual,  contemplative  life,  or  for  pious  objects 
of  a  more  practical  character ;  the  members  of  which  commonly 
passed  under  the  name  of  Beghards ;  a  freer  imitation  of  monas- 
ticism.     We  recognize  in  them  that  strong  inclination  to  social 
union,  quickened  by  religion,  which  distinguished  the  twelfth 
century, — the  mighty  energy  of  that  idea  of  evangelical  poverty 
which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  secularization  of  the  church. 
Among  the  quite  diversified  shapings  which  maintained  a  con- 
nection with,  or  stood  out  in  opposition  to,  the  church,  we  notice 
such  pious  societies  as  the  one  formed  by  Vicelin,3  and  those 
founded  by  Baymund  Palmaris,  by  the  Apostolicians,  the  Wal- 
denses, — at  their  first  commencement, — of  which  we  shall  speak 
on  a  future  page.     When  the  minds  of  men  were  excited  by  the 
contests  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Gregory  the  Seventh, 

1  See  ber  life,  by  tbe  Dominican  Theoderic  of  Tburingia,  lib.  ii.,  o.  v.,  Canisii,  loot, 
antiq.  ed.  Baanage,  t.  iv.,  f.  124. 
3  See  vol.  vii.  p.  45. 
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in  Germany,  such  pions  societies  began  to  be  formed  also  among 
the  country  people  ;  by  men  and  women,  married  and  unmarried  ; 
who  committed  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastics  or 
monks.' 

Now  when  such  names  were  once  inyented  to  designate  that 
tendency  of  piety  opposed  to  the  world, — just  as  the  term 
"  Pietists"  came  to  be  employed  in  later  times, — Beghardi, 
Papelardi^  Boni  homines,  Boni  valeth  it  came  about  that  these 
names,  used  in  different  senses  to  denote  different  sets  of  religious 
opinions,  were  laid  hold  of  by  men  of  a  more  liberal  Christian 
spirit — like  the  aboye-mentioned  William  of  St  Amour — as  a 
sort  of  nickname  for  some  caricature  of  piety, — though  such 
caricatures  were  certainly  in  these  days  extremely  rare, — as  also 
by  the  mass  of  common  worldlings,  who  contented  themselves 
with  a  mere  formal  and  outward  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of 
begetting  mistrust  in  every  form  of  uncommon  seriousness  in  the 
Christian  life,  which  they  were  enabled  to  discriminate  from  the 
monk-like  tendency. 

A  Parisian  theologian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Bobert  de 
Sorbonne,  founder  of  the  famous  college  that  went  by  his  name, 
says  in  his  work  on  Conscience, — where  he  exhorts  to  rigid  self- 
examination  :  ''  The  Beguins,  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  or  in  the  monkish  orders,  are  wiser  in  this  book  (of 
Conscience),  because  they  more  frequently  confess  ;  for  this  reason 
they  are  denominated  papelardi  (pope-servants  :)'**  He  declaims 
against  those,  who,  when  amongst  worldly  people,  dressed  and 
lived  like  them,  and  spoke  ill  of  the  devout ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  amongst  the  latter,  they  dressed  in  their  fashion  and  begged 


1  Bertbold  of  GoDRUoce,  at  tbe  year  1091 :  Non  solum  autem  Tiorrum  et  femioaram 
ioDomarabitia  maltitndo  bia  temporibua  ae  ad  bujasmodi  vitam  coDtuleraot,  at  sub 
obeditDtia  clerioorum  sive  monacborum  commuoiter  vivereot  eieqne  more  aucillarum 
^oCtdianiaerritii  pensum  devotiaaime  paraolverent,  in  ipsis  quuque  ▼illia  flliae  rusti- 
eonun  inDumerae  coi^agio  et  seculo  abrenuntiare  et  sub  alicujus  sacerdoUa  obedientia 
TiTere  atadnerant,  aed  etiam  ipiae  conjugatae  nibilominus  religiose  vivere  et  religiosis 
earn  ammiio  deTotione  non  oeaasTenint  obedire.  He  immediately  adds :  Multae  villae 
ex  Integra  ae  religion!  contradiderunt  seque  invioem  saoctitate  morum  praeveuire  incea- 
aabiliter  atudnerant.    Monumenta  res  Alemannicaa  illustrautia,  t  ii^  p.  148. 

S  See  vol.  Tii.  p.  384. 

t  Sea  WiUiam  of  St  Amour,  reaponsionea  ad  objeota,  p.  92:  Propter  beguinas,  bonos 
valetoa.  dieenlea,  qnod  Teatia  pretiosa  portari  non  poteat  sine  magno  periculo. 

4  Bibliotlieca  patrum  Lugd.  t  xxv.  f.  S50. 
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for  their  intercessions.^  *'  Such  persons,  who  can  trim  their  sails 
to  eyery  breeze  that  blows,"  says  he,  "  the  world  pronoances  wise 
and  liberal."*  Those  of  the  laity  who  led  a  stricter  life,  looked 
pale,  and  made  it  a  point  to  swear  no  oath, — because  they  con- 
sidered the  words  of  Christ  thus  literally  understood,  if  not  as  a 
commandment,  yet  as  a  consilium  evangelicum, — were  called  by 
the  sectarian  name  Catharians.'  Peter  Cantor  opposes,  to  the 
severity  with  which  men  pronounced  on  the  orthodoxy  of  others, 
their  own  extreme  negligence  with  regard  to  morals.  He  says : 
"  If  we  call  every  man,  who  wanders  ever  so  little  from  the  faith, 
a  heretic, — why  do  we  not,  in  like  manner,  complain  of  him  who 
departs  from  the  light  of  the  moral  law ;  why  do  we  not  say  of 
him,  that  he  walks  not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness  ?"^  He  com- 
plains of  those  who,  by  their  quibbling  glosses,  let  down  the 
requisitions  of  the  Christian  moral  law,  as  propounded  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  would  convert  the  strait  gate  of  salva- 
tion into  a  vride  one.^ 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  shaping  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  its  extravagances  in  this  period,  we  must  present  dis- 
tinctly before  our  minds  the  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the 
order  of  salvation  ;  for  this  will  furnish  a  ground  of  explanation, 
or  a  point  of  attachment,  for  many  things  otherwise  obscure.  The 
tendency  to  the  subjective — as  we  shall  have  to  explain  more  at 
large  in  the  section  treating  of  doctrines — ^here  predominated. 
Thus,  for  example,  by  justification, — which  men  considered  as 
the  necessary  condition  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation,  as  the  sign 

1  L.  0.  f.  348 :  Tales  bomioes  cum  sint  cum  papelardis  Tins  et  religiosis,  diount :  orate 
pro  me,  et  faciant  Magdalenam,  et  quando  aunt  cum  mundanis,  facinut  aicut  mnndani, 
vel  pejus  et  detrectant  de  peregrinis  et  religiosis  viris  et  derident,  ut  habeant  benevo- 
lendam  muDdaDoram. 

3  De  talibus  dicit  mundas,qaod  sapientes  sunt  et  liberales,  qui  optime  sciant  se  ha- 
bere com  omni  genere  Lominom  et  quod  bouum  est  tales  promo vere. 

'  Peter  Cantoris  words,  verbum  abbreviatum,  c  cxxvii.,  p.  291 :  Si  omnes  alias  perfec- 
tiones  eTangelioas  ex  veto  possum  suscipere  et  implere,  quare  et  non  similiter  boc  con. 
■ilium  perfectionis  ?  Vel  our  boo  obserrantem  statim  proclamus  Catbarum  ?  Conoem- 
ing  a  person,  who  quia  pauper  et  pallidus,  wss  held  to  be  a  Catbnrist,  1.  c.  p.  201. 

4  8i  parum  diviantem  a  fide  vooamns  haereticom  et  inorepamus,  dioentes  eum  non 
esse  in  via,  sed  extra,  quare  et  similiter  recedentem  in  modico  a  luce  momlinm  praeep 
torum  non  arguimus.  obgicientes  ei,  quod  jam  non  sit  in  luce,  sed  tenebris.     Verbum 
abrev.,  e.  Ixxx.,  p.  213. 

6  Superflna  expositione  potius  quam  amore  banc  portam  adeo  dilatavimus.  quod  jam 
angustias  non  habeat,  ut  sio  intremus  per  latsm  portam,  non  per  angostam.  L.  c.  p.  211, 
et  s<>qq. 
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of  the  elect, — was  anderstood  the  internal  work  of  making  just, 
— sanctification  through  divine  grace,  which  should  manifest  itself 
by  good  works  proceeding  from  faith,  and  working  by  love  (the 
fidt9  formata).  While  now  man's  confidence,  with  reference  to 
his  salvation,  was  thus  made  to  depend  on  something  unsettled, 
subjective,  and  incapable  of  being  defined  by  an  infallible  mark, 
the  consequence  was — according  to  the  different  characters  and 
temperaments  of  men — either  a  one-sided  spiritualization,  or  a 
one-sided  externalization,  of  religion  ;  either  a  reflection  upon 
one's  self,  absorbing  the  whole  man,  till  he  was  led  to  doubt  of 
his  salvation ;  or  spiritual  pride  and  work-holiness ; — except 
where  these  evil  results  were  prevented  by  the  predominant  refe- 
rence which,  in  spite  of  the  subjective  element  of  the  church  doc- 
trine, still  prevailed  in  the  religious  life  to  the  objective  side  of 
redemption.  One  class  cast  themselves  upon  externals,  souglit 
the  warrant  of  their  justification  in  the  works  of  mortifying  the 
flesh,  of  benevolence,  donations  to  the  church,  in  the  frequent  use 
of  the  sacraments  ;  another  class,  consisting  of  persons  of  deeper 
feeling,  looked  within,  and  would  attain  to  this  assurance  by 
watching  the  frames  of  their  own  mind,  and  thus,  depending  for 
their  joy  and  their  confidence  on  the  changeful  states  of  feelings 
oftentimes  grounded  in  human  weakness,  they  not  seldom  sought, 
by  supernatural  means,  by  visions,  by  special  and  extraordinary 
revelations,  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  assurance  they  were  in 
quest  of;  easily  falling  a  prey  to  fanaticism  or  to  absolute  despair, 
whereby  many,  especially  of  those  who  were  beginners  in  the 
spiritual  life,  would  be  led,  after  seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  their 
efforts,  to  give  themselves  up  again  wholly  to  the  world.  The 
experienced  spiritual  guides  of  these  centuries  often  speak  of 
these  several  dangers,  and  seek  to  guard  men  against  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Richard  a  S.  Yictore  warns  against  spiritual 
pride,  against  work-holiness,  as  well  as  against  moral  despon- 
dency. In  reference  to  the  first  he  says  :  "  We  know  that  those 
good  works  which  nourish  the  other  virtues,  almost  always  under- 
mine humility.  The  works  of  abstinence  and  of  patience,  which 
excite  the  wonder  of  mankind,  are  wont  to  render  those  who  per- 
form them  proud  instead  of  humble.'*^  In  reference  to  the  second 
he  says :  "  When  the  soul,  which  has  once  despaired  of  its  sal- 

I  De  praeparatioDe  animi  ad  con  tempi  ationem,  c.  xxx. 

VOL.  vni.  B 
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Tation,  and  is  wholly  deserted  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  feels  that  it  has 
no  power  to  resist  firmly-rooted  habits,  nor  to  restrain  itself  from 
the  sin  which  cleaves  to  it,  it  is  very  apt  to  excuse  itself,  and  to 
cast  the  blame  apon  its  Maker.  Men  say,  Everything  must  tnm 
oat  as  it  has  been  foreordained.  Who  can  resist  the  will  of  Ood  ? 
Can  we  create  our  own  merits  oorselres  ?  In  tmth,  nothing  de- 
pends on  onr  own  willing  or  onr  own  running,  but  everything 
upon  the  divine  mercy.  Why,  then,  does  he  not  have  mercy  on 
ns  1  Why  does  not  he  who  works  all  in  all,  according  to  his  will, 
work  in  us  what  is  well-pleasing  to  himself?"^ 

By  making  their  subjective  feelings  the  ground  of  their  assur- 
ance, men  were  the  more  troubled  by  those  internal  experiences 
which  those,  who  find  not  their  home  in  the  present  world,  but 
labour  after  a  secret  divine  life,  must  at  all  times  have : — that  in- 
terchange  in  the  life  of  the  soul  between  light  and  darkness,  a 
lively  feeling  of  grace  and  inward  desolation.  The  lives  of  the 
pious  men  of  this  period,  and  of  the  mystics,  are  full  of  these 
experiences.^  Richard  a  Sancto  Victore  calls  this  ''  the  necessary 
darkness,  the  necessary  vicissitude,  of  this  present  earthly  life, 
where  it  cannot  always  be  day,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  but  the  sun 
rises  and  sets."' 

The  heavily- oppressed  spirits  often  felt  themselves  relieved  as 
by  a  gift  from  Heaven,  when  the  deep,  dull  pain  of  the  soul, 
thirsting  after  the  fountain  of  its  life  and  longing  after  its  home, 
could  find  vent  in  tears,  that  **  donum  lachrymarum*'  of  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  testimonies  concerning  the  internal  life  of 
this  period.  There  was  no  want  of  important  voices  which  ex- 
pressed themselves  emphatically  against  that  extemalization  of 
religion  in  isolated  good  works,  and  which  pointed  those,  whose 
minds  were  solely  directed  to  things  outward  and  individual,  to 

1  De  eruditione  interioris,  p.  i.,  ].  iii.,  c.  xviii.  Caesarias,  in  bis  Narrations,  Distinct, 
c.  xxvii.,  cites  the  instance  of  a  prince  who,  upon  every  exhortation  to  repentance,  re- 
plied that,  if  he  belonged  to  the  elect,  he  sbonld  be  saved  at  aU  events ;  and,  if  he  did  not, 
all  the  efforts  he  might  make  would  avail  nothing.    See  vol.  vii.,  p.  920. 

2  See  History  of  Monachism,  vol.  vii.,  p.  32J. 

8  Qnare  ergo  omne  cor  moeret,  nisi  quia  nullum  cor  perpetuum  diem  hie  habet,  quia 
lumen  coeli  semper  praesens  habere  non  valet  Oritur  enim  sol  et  occidit  et  ad  locum 
suum  revertitur.  Quid  ergo  mirum,  si  omne  cor  moeret,  quamdiu  neoessarias  tenebras 
hujusmodi  alternantium  viciisitudinum  snstinet?  Quamdiu  in  terra  vivimns,  quamdiu 
in  terra  sumos,  has  temporum  vicissitudines  necf  ssario  sustinemus.  In  ooelo  dies  sine 
nocte.    De  statu  interioris  horoiuis  Tract  i.,  p.  i-,  c.  xxvii. 
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that  which  is  required  in  order  to  true  piety.  In  a  sermon  on 
Lnke  xi.  41,  pope  Innocent  the  Third  extols  aboye  all  other  good 
works,  that  of  almsgiying.  He  says :  **  Almsgiving  is  more  than 
fasting ;  since  what  the  man  denies  to  himself  he  gires  to  others 
It  is  more  than  prayer,  because  it  is  better  to  pray  with  deeds 
than  with  words.*'  At  the  same  time,  howerer,  he  guards  against 
a  misapprehension  of  those  words  of  Christ  which  he  took  for  his 
text,  by  the  remark  :  **  Bnt  if  the  power  of  almsgiving  is  so  great, 
men  may  do  what  they  please,  provided  only  they  diligently 
bestow  alms,  secure  in  their  reliance  on  those  words  of  our  Lord. 
Will,  then,  all  things  be  pure  to  them  that  give  alms,  even  to 
dronkards,  to  adulterers,  to  murderers,  and  to  those  who  are 
stained  with  all  the  other  pollutions  of  crime  ?  May  they,  then, 
securely  abandon  themselves  to  all  their  pleasures,  because  alms 
suffice  to  redeem  them  irom  all  sins  ?  Far  from  it ;  since,  as  holy 
writ  declares,  Lev.  xv.,  whatever  is  touched  by  the  unclean,  be- 
comes unclean.  God  looks  rather  upon  haw  a  thing  is  done  than 
upon  what  is  done."^  And  he  quotes,  in  opposition  to  this  false 
Tiew  of  alms,  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul :  "  Though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,"  etc.  True 
almsgiving  proceeds,  then,  from  love  unfeigned.  He  raises  the 
objection  :  "  But  I  am  poor ;  I  have  no  bread,  no  clothing,  no 
alms  to  bestow  ;  nothing  that  I  can  give  to  others."  And  he 
answers :  "  But  recollect  that  with  God  the  good  will  sufficeth, 
where  the  opportunity  is  wanting.*'  And  :  ^'  God  regards,  in  the 
gift,  not  so  much  its  magnitude  as  the  measure  of  piety  in  the  act 
of  bestowing  it.'*^  Bishop  Hildebert  of  Mans  wrote  to  a  certain 
count  of  Angers,  who  was  about  starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St 
Jago  di  Compostella,'  ''  We  deny  not  that  this  is  a  good  thing, 
but  he  who  undertakes  a  calling  is  obligated  to  obedience.  And 
he  sins,  if  he  forsake  it  without  being  called  to  something  greater 
and  more  useful.  Wherefore,  look  forward  to  thy  great  guilt,  thou 
who  preferrest  that  which  is  not  necessary,  to  the  necessary ;  re- 
pose, to  activity  in  thy  calling.  Among  the  talents  which  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  house  gave  to  his  servants  to  administer,  no  teacher  nor 

1  Dens  magis  fttteodit  modnm  in  futo,  quam  faotiim  in  modo,  id  est  quo  modo  ali- 
qnid  fiat,  qoam  qnid  aliqno  modo  fiat.    De  elaemosyna,  e.  iiu,  f.  201. 

3  Neo  tain  attendit  in  rounere  quantitalem,  quam  devotionem  in  opera  penaana  magia 
ex  qoanto,  qoam  qnaninm. 

»  £p.  XY. 
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passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  mentions  roving  about  in  the  world. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  man  is  bound  by  a  yow  ;  recollect 
that  thou  hast  bound  thyself  hy  thy  tow,  but  God  has  bound  thee  by 
the  duties  of  thy  calling."  And  he  then  goes  on  to  explain  more 
at  large  how,  with  self-renunciation,  he  ought  to  fulfil  his  duties 
as  a  ruler,  govern  himself  by  the  laws,  his  subordinates  with 
love  ;^  not  stroll  about  to  the  churches  of  the  saints,  but  bear 
within  him  the  lively  remembrance  of  their  virtues.^  Concerning 
pilgrimages,  Baymnnd  Lull,  in  his  work  on  Contemplation,  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows  :  he  first  compares  the  procession  of  the 
pilgrims  with  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,^ — the  pilgrims 
riding  at  their  ease,  living  comfortably,  and  bearing  the  cross 
only  on  their  cloaks  ;  he  contrasts  what  Christ  did  to  seek  men, 
with  what  they  do  to  seek  him  :  "  We  see  the  pilgrims  travelling 
away  into  distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  whilst  thou  art  so  near  that 
every  man,  if  he  would,  might  find  thee  in  his  own  house  and 
chamber.  Why  are  multitudes  so  ignorant  as  to  travel  away  into 
distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  carrying  evil  spirits  with  them,  if  they 
depart  laden  with  sin  t  The  pilgrims  are  so  deceived  by  false 
men,  whom  they  meet  in  taverns  and  churches,  that  many  of  them, 
when  they  return  home,  show  themselves  to  be  far  worse  than 
they  were  when  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.  He  who  would 
find  thee,  0  Lord,  let  him  go  forth  to  seek  thee  in  love,  loyalty, 
devotion,  faith,  hope,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  for  in  every  place 
where  these  are,  there  art  thou.  Blessed,  then,  are  all  they  who 
seek  thee  in  such  things.  The  things  which  a  man  would  find, 
he  should  seek  earnestly ;  and  he  must  seek  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  If,  then,  the  pilgrims  would  find  thee, 
they  must  carefully  seek  thee  ;  and  they  must  not  seek  thee  in 
the  images  and  paintings  of  churches,  but  in  the  hearts  of  holy 
men,  in  which  thou  dwellest  day  and  night.  The  mode  and  the 
way  to  find  thee  stands  within  the  power  of  man ;  for  to  remem- 
ber thee,  to  love  thee,  to  honour,  to  serve  thee  ;  to  think  of  thine 
exalted  dignity  and  on  our  own  great  wants, — this  is  the  occa- 
sion and  the  way  to  find  thee,  if  we  seek  thee.  Often  have  I 
sought  thee  on  the  cross,  and  my  bodily  eyes  have  not  been  able 

1  Te  ipsam  legibns,  amore  sabjeetos  rege. 

2  Neo  ciromnferri  per  memorias  lapidum,  aed  circnmfprre  memoriam  vhtutam . 
8  Gap.  cziii.  f.  262. 
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to  find  thee,  although  they  have  foand  thine  image  there,  and  a 
representation  of  thy  death.  And  when  I  could  not  find  thee 
vith  my  bodily  eyes,  I  have  sought  thee  with  the  eye  of  my  soul ; 
and,  thinking  on  thee,  my  soul  found  thee  ;  and  when  it  found 
thee,  my  heart  began  immediately  to  warm  with  the  glow  of  lore, 
my  eyes  to  weep,  my  mouth  to  praise  thee.  How  little  profits  it 
the  pilgrims  to  roam  through  the  world  in  quest  of  thee,  if,  when 
they  haye  come  back  from  their  pilgrimage,  they  return  again  to 
sin  and  folly."  Bishop  William  of  Paris,  another  distinguished 
man  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  • 
says,  in  one  of  his  sermons  :  '*  The  true  pilgrimage  is  this, — to 
travel,  by  penitence,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  pilgrimage 
is  more  glorious  than  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  others  are 
performed  for  the  sake  of  this  ;  and,  where  this  is  wanting,  the 
others  are  useless."  The  same  bishop  remarks,  in  another  ser- 
mon :  *'  They  present  their  bodies,  not  as  a  living  but  as  a  dead 
sacrifice,  who  say,  I  will  cause  myself  to  be  buried  and  remain, 
after  my  death,  in  this  or  that  order,  while  they  continue  to  live 
on  in  their  sins.**  The  abbot  Bernard  of  Tironi  said  to  the 
monks  assembled  around  his  dying  bed  :  *'  All  virtue,  besides 
love,  is  perishable  ;  in  this  consists  the  essence  of  all  God*s 
commandments  ;  by  this  alone,  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  distin- 
guished from  the  servants  of  antichrist.  By  this  alone,  will  men 
recognize  them  as  Christ's  disciples,  not  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  observed  superstitions  ordinances ;  these  promoted  sin  far 
more  than  edification.*'  He  lamented  that  he  had  been  so  long  a 
slave  to  such  outward  ordinances,  and  had  laid  such  a  yoke  upon 
others.^ 

Many  brie^ht  testimonies  of  this  Christian  spirit,  that  pointed 
away  from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  we  find  in  the  works  of 
Baymund  Lull.  We  will  cite  a  few  of  them.  **  The  figure  of  the 
holy  cross,"  says  he,  "  laments  over  those  hypocrites  who  simu- 
late the  poverty  and  suffering  represented  by  it,  with  a  view  to 
appear  as  saints  to  the  people,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  follow 

1  S«e  ToL  Tit.  p.  317. 

S  In  hoc  solo  oognotcent  bomiDes,quia  Cbristi  sitis  discipuli,  non  si  superstitioB- 
tma  obMnratores  traditioDum  extiteritis,  sed  si  dileotlonem  ad  invicem  habueritis. 
Coneeming  Uie  fonner  he  aajs,  qaibus  non  parvo  tempore  ipse  sobjacueram,  quasque 
aliis  per  nonnolla  annoram  curricula  instanter  ferendat  impoaoeram.  Acta  S.  Mens. 
April,  t.  ii.,  f.  249. 
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after  it  by  the  perfonnance  of  real  good  works.^  We  see  the  holy 
cross  honoured  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  silks,  and  paint- 
ings of  rarioos  coloars ;  but  we  see  it  little  honoured  by  lore, 
tears,  contrition,  devotion,  and  holy  thoughts  ;  and  yet  the 
wooden  cross,  before  which  a  sinner  weeps,  receives  more  honour 
than  the  cross  of  gold,  before  which  a  sinner  stands  thinking 
of  the  vanities  of  the  world.^  The  image  of  the  crucified  Christ 
is  found  much  rather  in  men  who  imitate  him  in  their  daily 
walk,  than  in  a  crucifix  made  of  wood/*^  All  the  Christian 
virtues  he  represents  as  signs  of  that  constitution  of  soul  which 
is  requisite  in  order  to  salvation  ;*  "  but  from  these  signs,*' 
says  he,  ^*it  is  still  impossible  to  know  whether  one  is  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  because  that  which  shows  itself  in  out- 
ward appearance  is  no  certain  expression  of  the  disposition  with- 
in, on  which  alone  everything  depends.  For  those  persons  who 
fast,  give  alms,  and  speak  words  of  humility,  clothe  themselves  in 
rags,  and  subject  themselves  to  many  self-denials,  may  yet,  with 
all  this,  unite  a  false  bent  of  the  inward  temper.^  And  others  may 
eat  and  sleep  well,  and  wear  comfortable  garments,  who  do  this 
with  a  good  intention,  and  to  avoid  making  a  parade  of  their 
piety.***  "  The  poor  man,  when  he  gives  a  small  morsel  of 
bread,  in  true  piety  and  contrition,  to  another  poor  man,  is 
more  benefitted  than  the  rich  man,  who  gives  the  poor  bread 
and  meat  from  vanity  and  in  a  false  intention.'*^  **  A  small 
piece  of  money,  which  the  poor  man  gives  out  of  love  to  God,  is 
more  than  a  large  sum  which  the  rich  man  bestows  in  such  inten- 
tion ;  and  the  rich  man  is  more  acceptable  before  God  when,  from 
love  to  God,  he  is  humble,  simple,  and  courteous,  than  the  poor 
man  who,  from  love  to  God,  is  the  same."^    Prayer,  he  describes 

1  Conqueritar,  quia  ipsi  earn  in  se  fingunt,  nt  Tideantur  a  gentibus  in  similitudi. 
nem  bonorum  hominum,  et  nolunt  ipRam  imitari  faoiendo  vera  ease  opera. 

S  Majorem  honorationem  recipit  crax  lignea,  coram  qua  peocator  plorat^  qaam  emx 
aurea,  coram  qua  peccator  stat  memorando  Tanitatea  hi\ju8  mundL 

8  Qnoniam  flgura,  quom  videmua  in  cruce,  est  pictura  in  ligno,  sed  beatos  religiosua 
est  illius  specie!,  cujus  est  tua  gloriosa  bumanitaa.  Liber  contemplatioiiis,  toI.  ii.,  Dis- 
tinct- 23,  c.  cxxiii.  t.  i.,  f.  280. 

*  Omnes  virtutea  signa  et  significationeset  demonstrationes  salvationis. 

^  Possunt  habere  in  istis  rebus  falsam  et  inordinatum  intentiouem. 

«  L.  c.  f.  461. 

7  L.  c.  f.  ISi. 

»  L.  c.  f.  162. 
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as  the  sool  of  the  Christian  life.  "  It  is  ordained  of  God  as  the 
ladder,  by  which  man  mounts  fVom  this  dark  place  to  the  eternal 
glory.  As  often  as  man  begins  to  pray,  while  praising  and  loving 
CKkI,  testifying  of  his  goodness  and  acknowledging  his  own 
wretchedness,  so  often  he  begins  to  mount  upward  to  God. 
Prayer  conrerts  the  prond  man  into  an  humble  one,  the  disdainful 
man  into  a  simple  and  courteous  one.'\  '*  A  man  better  defends 
himself  against  temptation  with  prayer  than  with  fasting."^  *'  De- 
votion in  prayer  is  so  good  a'  thing,  that  the  prayer  of  uneducated 
men  or  women,  who  pray  in  rude  language,  but  with  great  devo- 
tion, is  far  more  acceptable  than  the  prayer  of  the  great  and 
learned,  and  of  prelates,  who  pray  with  fine  words  but  without 
devotion ;  since  they  have  their  hearts  and  their  imaginations  set 
on  other  things,  quite  at  variance  with  those  denoted  by  their 
words."^  He  called  that  acceptable  prayer  to  God,  which  aims 
at  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  humility,  wisdom,  love.  '*  But 
many,*'  says  he,  '*  pray  daily  for  the  glory  of  paradise,  and  yet  in 
their  hearts  love  the  joys  of  this  world  more  than  the  glory  they 
pray  for ;  and  as  they  love  the  goods  of  this  world  more  than  those 
of  the  other,  they  are  not  worthy  of  attaining  to  the  celestial 
goods."^  fie  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  prayer, — prayer  in 
words  (the  oratio  aensaalia)  ;  the  internal  prayer  of  the  spirit 
CoratioirUellectualisJy  and  that  embracing  the  whole  life.  *^  He 
who  is  just,  compassionate,  humble,  patient,  prays,  although  he  is 
not  consciously  thinking  of  God.  To  this  act  belong  all  works 
which  pious  men  perform.  Whatsoever  such  a  person  may  do, 
whether  he  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  buy  or  sell,  dig  or  plough,  he 
prays  to  God  and  praises  God."^  The  temper  which  should  be 
the  soul  of  the  Christian  life,  he  represents  as  love,  concerning 
whose  holy  fervour  he  could  testify  more  fully  than  any  other  in- 
dividual '*  As  the  needle,"  says  he,  '^  when  touched  by  the 
magnet,  points  naturally  to  the  north,  so  must  thy  servant  turn 
thither  to  love  and  praise  God  his  Lord,  and  to  serve  him  ;  since 


1  L.  0. 1 125. 

'  Homo  meliua  m  defend  it  a  teDtaiione  cam  oratione  quam  cum  jejanio.    De  ceotuiu 
aominibus  Dei,  c  ii.,  t.  vi.,  f.  23. 
3  De  oontemidttUone  Dei,  vol.  ii^  1.  iii.,  DisU  29,  c  co.,  F.  498. 
«  Lc  r.  499. 
^  I..  0.  voL  iii.,  1.  v.,  Dial.  4^),  c  occxv.,  i.  x.,  f.  339. 
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from  love  to  him  the  Lord  has  been  willing  to  endure  heayy  pains 
and  sufferings  in  this  world'*^ 

Among  his  spirited  aphorisms  we  find  the  following,  which  be- 
long here.  *'  He  who  bestows  on  his  friend  his  love,  bestows  on 
him  more  than  if  he  gaie  him  treasures  of  gold  ;  he  who  gives 
God,  can  giye  nothing  more,"^  (alluding  to  the  words  of  the 
apostle  John,  that  God  is  love.)  With  this  saying,  we  may  com- 
pare what  Richard  a  Sancto  Victore  remarks,  on  the  other  hand, 
concerning  those  who  sow  contentions.  "  He  treats  you  in  a 
godless  manner,  who  robs  you  of  your  money  ;  but  how  is  it  with 
him  who  deprives  you  of  love  ?  Does  he  tr3at  you  cruelly  who 
robs  you  of  your  garment  ?  how  much  more,  then,  he  who  deprives 
you  of  love.  For  if  it  fs  cruel  to  rob  a  man  of  his  outward  and 
perishable  goods,  it  must  be  still  more  so  to  deprive  him  of  the 
internal,  ever-abiding  goods ;  for  charity  never  ceases.  Of  a 
truth,  whoever  deprives  a  man  of  love,  deprives  him  also  of  God, 
for  God  is  love."^  Again,  says  Baymund  Lull :  "  He  who  loves 
not,  lives  not."*  '*  The  spirit  longs  after  nothing  as  it  does  after 
God.  No  gold  is  worth  so  much  as  a  sigh  of  holy  longing.  The 
more  of  this  longing  one  has,  the  more  of  life  he  has.  The  want 
of  this  longing  is  death.  Have  this  longing,  and  thou  shalt  live. 
He  is  not  poor  who  possesses  this  ;  unhappy  the  man  who  lives 
without  it."*  '*  Were  there  no  sin,"  says  he,  "  all  temporal 
goods  would  be  held  in  common  by  all."  The  activity  of  love  in 
almsgiving,  he  considered  as  that  whereby  all  those  distinctions 
which  had  proceeded  from  sin,  were  to  be  again  done  away.^ 

Although  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  monasticism,  yet  Baymund 
Lull  objected  to  an  excessive  asceticism,  or  one  that  does  not 
spring  out  of  the  temper  of  love  ;  and  places  the  love  that  unites 

1  Sicut  aou8  per  nataram  vertitur  ad  septentriouem,  dum  sit  tacta  a  magnete,  itaopor- 
tet,  quod  tuas  serTua  se  veitat  ad  amandum  et  laudandum  suum  Domioam  Deurn,  et  ad 
senriendum  ei,  quoniam  pro  suo  amore  volnit  in  boo  mundo  sustinere  graves  dolores  et 
graves  passiones.    De  contempUtioue  Dei,  vol.  ii.,  1.  iii..  Dist.  27,  c.  exxx.,  t.  ix.  f.  296. 

2  Qui  dat  bonom  amare  suo  amico,  illi  plus  dat,  qaam  si  illi  daret  omoe  aarum ;  qui 
dat  Deum,  oon  potest  plus  dare.    De  centum  noioinibus  Dei,  c.  xxxi.,  t.  vi  f.  15. 

8  De  eruditioue  ioterioris  borninis,  p.  i.,  1.  iii.,  o.  iv.,  f.  107. 

4  Qui  non  amat,  oon  vivit.    Liber  proverbiorum,  c.  xvii.,  t.  vi.,  f.  10. 

5  Qui  plus  desiderat,  plus  scit  de  vivere.  Privatio  desiderii  est  morL  Desidera  et 
vives.  Non  est  paupeT,  qui  desiderat.  Tristis  vivit,  qui  non  desiderat.  De  centum 
nominibus  Dei,  c.  xo.,  Lib.  Proverbiorum,  p.  i.  t.  vi.,f.  38. 

6  Si  peccatum  non  esset,  omoia  temporalia  bona  essent  communia.  Eleemosyna  est 
figura  communism  boni.     Prov.  moral,  c.  Ixx.,  t.  vi.,  f.  119. 
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together  the  practical  and  contemplative  life,  and  is  active  in  pro- 
moting the  salvation  of  others,  above  everything  else.  "  The 
body  which  has  been  too  much  mortified,"  says  he,  '*  is  snited  for 
neither  the  active  nor  the  contemplative  life.  Thou  wilt  be  a 
murderer,  if  thou  destroyest  thyself  slowly,  as  much  as  if  thou 
doest  it  at  once.  God  does  not  bestow  earthly  blessings  on  men 
for  nothing ;  as  thou  must  eat  in  order  to  live,  so  thou  must  not 
hst  in  order  to  die.  Hypocrisy  steals  upon  those  who  impose  on 
themselves  excessive  mortification."^  "  No  hermit  does  so  much 
good  as  a  good  preacher,  who  has  the  contemplative  life  in  him- 
self, and  shows  the  practical  in  his  preaching.  Better  is  a  life 
spent  in  instructing  others,  than  one  spent  in  fasting."^ 

In  his  great  work  concerning  Contemplation  in  God,  Baymund 
Lull  exhibit's,  in  all  the  ranks  and  professions  of  Christendom,  the 
contrast  between  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be,^  and 
points  away  from  the  corruption  of  all,  to  Christ.  While  he  thus 
treats  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  complains  that  no  access  is  to 
be  found  to  them,  when  it  is  needed  in  reference  to  the  matters 
for  which  they  are  placed  over  others, — for  the  gates  of  the 
palaces  are  shut,  and  the  porters  threaten  those  who  would  enter 
them  ;  he  thereupon  betakes  himself  to  God  and  says,  **  Praised 
then,  be  thou,  that  the  case  is  not  so  with  thee, — for  as  often  as 


1  Prorerfo.  moral,  o.  Ixiz.,  f.  110. 

>  Nail  as  ereoiita  fadt  tantam  bonam,  sicat  bonus  praedicator,  qai  babet  vitam  oon- 
tamplatifaiii  in  se  ipso  et  actiTam  in  praedieando.  Vita  est  melior  per  doctrinam,  quain 
per  jejaniam.    L.  c.  p.  iii.,  e.  li.  f.  110. 

t  As  tbis  work  will  be  accessible  to  but  few  of  my  readers,  I  bave  tbougbt  it  migbt 
be  agreeable  lo  tliem  if  I  should  quote  a  few  passages  from  Raymund  Lull  on  this 
point.  He  speaks  earnestly  against  the  manner  in  which  princes,  abusing  their  power, 
acted  in  contradiction  to  their  high  calling,  ut  teneant  paoem  in  ti*rra  et  ut  gentes  se- 
cure possint  ire  per  viae  et  secure  mauere  in  suis  domibus.  He  says  of  them,  quod  totum 
Buodum  teneant  in  bello  et  labore.  And  he  expressed  his  surprise,  quod  tarn  pauci 
bominet  teneant  in  labore  tot  gentes,  quot  sunt  in  hoc  mundo.  He  says  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  ipsi  se  faciant  servos  vilium  hominnm.  He  speaks  of  their  loye  of  the 
ehase ;  he  describes  how  they  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  that  tbis  was  their  reluxa- 
tkm;  and  thus  pretending  that  by  such  puisuits  they  avoided  sin;  sed  non  attend- 
ant ad  malos  procoratores,  quos  relinquunt  loco  sni  et  qui  sunt  populo  sicnt  lupi  vo- 
races  et  dam  ipsi  venantur  et  te  recreant,  lupi  comedunt  oves  sibi  commissas.  In  com- 
plaining of  the  cupidity,  the  ambition,  and  the  ignorance  of  physiciant  (quia  operantor 
in  inflmis  plus  casualiter,  quam  certa  sctentia,  ideo  plures  homines  ocoiduntur  quam 
sanantur  a  medieis),  he  recommends,  as  the  best  practice  of  medicine,  that  the  patient 
should  atady  his  own  case,  find  oot  what  ails  him,  et  caveat,  ne  utatur  rebus  con- 
trariis  et  sinat  operari  in  se  cursum  naturae. 
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man  would  see  thee,  contemplate  thee,  address  thee,  he  can  do  so, 
and  the  door  is  never  shut."^ 

We  will  qnote  in  addition  a  few  things  from  the  sayings  of  the 
Franciscan,  Aegidios  of  Assisi,  a  friend  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  as 
testimonies  of  the  internal  Christian  life,  the  internal  Christian 
experience,  of  these  times :  **  One  grace  draws  after  it  another, 
and  one  crime  draws  after  it  another.*'s    "  Grace  cannot  bear  to 
be  praised,  nor  crime  to  be  despised.     Parity  of  heart  sees  God, 
deyotion  enjoys  him.     While  a  man  lives  he  most  not  despair  of 
God's  mercy ;  for  there  is  no  tree  so  distorted  that  human  art 
cannot  make  it  straight  again  ; — a  fortiori^  there  is  no  person  in 
the  world  whose  sins  are  so  grieyous  that  God  cannot  adorn  him 
with  grace  and  virtues.     All  love  of  the  creature  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  love  of  the  Creator.     Only  through  humility  can 
man  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  the  path  upward  begins 
downward.'    It  is  better  to  suffer  a  heavy  wrong,  without  mur- 
muring, out  of  love  to  God,  than  to  feed  daily  a  hundred  poor, 
and  to  fast  many  days  far  into  the  night.     What  does  it  profit  a 
man  to  despise  himself  and  to  mortify  his  body  with  fasting, 
prayer,  vigils,  and  self-scourging,  if  he  is  not  able  to  endure  a 
wrong  from  his  neighbour,  which  would  bring  him  greater  reward 
than  all  the  mortifications  he  imposes  on  himself?     Should  the 
Lord  rain  stones  from  heaven,  they  would  not  harm  us  if  we  were 
what  we  ought  to  be.     If  a  man  were  what  he  ought  to  be,  evil 
would  for  him  transform  itself  into  good ;  for  all  great  good  and 
all  great  evil  are  within  the  man,  where  none  can  see  them.     It 
is  a  great  virtue  to  conquer  ^ne*s  self;  if  thou  conqnerest  thyself 
thou  wilt  conquer  all  thine  enemies.     Every  man  has  just  so 
much  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  he  performs  good  deeds.'*    When 
Aegidius  came  in  contact  with  persons  who  dreaded  undertaking 
any  good  thing,  for  fear  that  vanity  might  mix  in  and  spoil 
the   whole,   said   he,  '*  Be   not   withheld   by  this  from    doing 
good.     If  the  husbandman,  when  about  to  scatter  his  seed  on  the 
earth,  should  say  within  himself,  '  I  will  not  sow  this  year,  for 
fear  the  birds  may  come  and  devour  the  seed,'  he  would  after- 

1  Igitur  benedictus  sis,  quia  non  est  iu  de  te,  quoniam  qootiescunque  homo  velit  vi- 
dere  te  et  contemplando  loqai  tecum,  semper  potest  nunqaam  janaae  sunt  clause,  vol. 
ii,  1.  Hi ,  Distinct  xziii.,  c*  cxi.,  t.  ix..  f.  '247. 

'^  Gratia  attiahit  graiiam  et  uuuiu  vitium  traliit  ad  aliud. 

3  Vai  euudi  sursum  est  ire  deorsum. 
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wards  find  himself  in  want  of  food  to  supply  his  wants.  But  if 
he  sow,  and  it  should  really  happen  that  some  of  his  seed  perishes, 
yet  the  greatest  portion  will  remain  to  him.  So  is  it  with  him 
who  is  tempted  with  the  love  of  fame  and  fights  against  it." 
Speaking  of  the  inexhaustible  store  of  the  knowledge  of  God  yet 
in  reserre  for  man,  he  said :  **  The  entire  Holy  Scriptures  speak 
to  us  as  it  were  with  a  lisping  tongue,  as  a  mother  talks  to  her 
little  child ;  because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  unable  to  under- 
stand her  words.^'^ 

It  is  true  the  love  of  the  wonderful  prevailed  very  generally, 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  in  order  to  be  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude, must  needs  say  a  good  deal  about  their  miracles.'  But 
neither  were  there  wanting  those  who  combated  this  tendency ; 
and  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  onwards,  a  series 
of  testimonies  might  be  cited  on  the  true  import  and  significance 
of  the  miracle,  in  its  relation  to  the  divine  life  ;  and  against  the 
over-valuation  of  the  externally  wonderful — ^thoughts  which  are 
not  barely  the  property  of  a  few  enlightened  individuals  elevated 
above  their  times,  but  which  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
common  Christian  consciousness  of  these  centuries.^  The  monk 
Stephen,  who  in  the  tweUth  century  described  the  life  of  his 
master,  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaize,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
pious  and  influential  activity,  adduces  no  miracle  of  his ;  but 
asserts  that,  for  this  reason,  he  stands  not  inferior  to  that  active 
wonder-worker,  Martin  of  Tours  ;  for,  to  awaken  so  many  men 
and  women,  who  were  sunk  in  all  manner  of  vice,  by  repentance, 
to  eternal  life,  was  a  far  greater  work  than  if  he  had  awakened 
them  from  natural  death.*  The  author  of  the  life  of  the  abbot 
Bernard  of  Tiron  says,  in  his  preface  to  that  work :  *'  If  any, 
following  the  pattern  of  Jewish  unbelief,  seek  after  miracles,  and 

1  ToU  Moim  soriptora  loquitur  nobis  Unquam  balbuUendo,  sicut  mater  balbuiiens 
cum  filio  8U0  parvulo,  qui  aliter  non  potest  intelligere  verba  ejus.  Acta  baoct.  Mer.s. 
April,  t.  iii.,  f.  227,  seqq. 

S  Quod  maxime  nuoc  exigitur  ab  his,  qui  sanctorum  vitas  describere  volunt.  I'be 
preface  to  the  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaize,  which  was  roroposed  by  bis  disciple, 
Stephen.    Bains.  MisoeUan.  iv.,  p.  69. 

S  Comp.  the  passages  already  cited,  p.  S06. 

^  After  having  spoken  of  th«  great  numbers  of  unchaste  women  converted  by  Lim, 
be  says :  Qui  ergo  de  talibus  poenitentiae  remediu  et  praevt* iiientis  graiiue  doiio  cartas 
atque  mundissiroas  Christo  spousas  exhibuit,  non  dobito  migoris  hoc  fuisse  virtutis, 
qoam  si  ess  corpore  mortuas  suscliasset,  iv.,  f.  106. 
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« 


woald  estimate  the  character  of  the  saints  solely  according  to  the 
number  of  these,  what  would  he  say  of  Mary,  or  of  John  the 
Baptist?  But  in  the  day  of  judgment  many  who  wrought 
miracles  will  be  rejected,  and  those  alone  attain  to  salvation  who 
have  striven  after  works  of  righteousness.  We  praise  then  our 
father  Bernard,  not  for  the  reason  that  he  wrought  miracles 
(although  these  were  not  wholly  wanting), — but  we  set  him  forth 
as  one  who  meekly,  humbly,  and  from  his  heart  followed  in  the 
steps  of  our  Lord  Christ.'*i  "  Visible  miracles,"  says  the  author 
of  the  life  of  Norbert,  '*  may  properly  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
simple  and  ignorant ;  but  the  patient  endurance  and  virtues  of 
the  saints  are  worthy  of  the  admiration  and  of  the  imitation  of 
those  who  would  be  soldiers  of  Ghrist."2 

From  the  time  of  this  new  excitement  of  the  religious  life  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  want  of  preaching  in  the 
native  languages  of  the  different  countries  became  deeply  felt, 
and  the  more  complete  formation  of  these  languages  was  brought 
about  at  the  time  most  convenient  to  meet  this  want;  as  the 
German  language  had  already  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  sacred  poetry.^  It  is  very  evident  how  fervently  the  people 
greeted  those  ecclesiastics  and  monks  who  travelled  about  /is 
preachers  of  repentance ;  and  it  was  the  same  state  of  feeling, 
moreover,  that  procured  such  a  rush  of  hearers  for  those  who 
used  their  influence  with  the  people  in  combating  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  and  diffusing  heretical  principles.  The  church 
would  be  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  interests  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  bestow  more  attention  on  the  management  of  the  predica- 
torial  office.  Several  writings  appeared,  which  treated  of  this 
subject.  We  may  first  mention  here  the  work  of  the  abbot 
Guibert,  of  Novigentum,  on  the  right  method  of  preaching.^  He 
declared  it  to  be  the  general  duty  of  Christians,  and  not  confined 
solely  to  bishops  and  abbots,  to  labonr  for  the  advancement  of  the 


1  Acta  Sanot.  Meos.  April,  t.  ii.,  f.  223. 

3  Visibilia  miracula  simplicibus  et  idiotis  stupenda  sunt,  patientia  vero  et  Tirtates 
sanctomm  his,  qui  ad  Cbristi  millitiam  se  acoinguot,  admiraudae  aunt  et  imitandae 
Mens.  Jun.  t  i.,  f.  824. 

8  Tola  terra  jubilat  in  Cliristi  laudibua  etiam  per  cautilenaa  linguae  vulgaris^  maxime 
in  Teotonicis,  quorum  lingua  magis  apta  aat  conoinnis  caniiois.  See  the  words  of 
Qerhoh  of  Reiohersberg,  vol.  vii,,  p.  206. 

4  Quo  ordine  sermo  fieri  debeat. 
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Christian  life  in  others,  according  to  the  proportion  of  each  man's 
knowledge  and  gifts.  "  Suppose  one  be  neither  a  bishop  nor  an 
abbot,  still  he  is  a  Christian.  If  he  would  live  a  Christian  life, 
he  must  honour  the  Christian  name,  as  in  himself  so  also  in 
others.''  He  requires  of  the  preacher  that  he  should  have  re- 
spect to  the  wants  of  the  simple  and  uneducated  as  well  as  of 
the  better- informed ;  that  he  should  endeavour  to  unite  depth 
with  lucidity  and  plainness  of  meaning.^  "  Let  the  sermon,'* 
says  he,  "  be  preceded  by  prayer ;  so  that  the  soul,  fired  with 
divine  love,  may  utter  forth  what  it  feels  of  God,  with  glowing 
words  ;  so  that  the  preacher,  as  he  bums  in  his  own  heart,  may 
enkindle  a  flame  also  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.*'  He  required, 
especially,  that  the  sermon  should  contain  ethical  matter.  **  The 
preacher  should  treat  concerning  the  motions  of  the  inner  man." 
This  was  a  thing  so  common  to  the  experience  of  all  men,  that 
such  a  sermon  could  be  obscure  to  none.  Every  man  could  read 
in  his  own  heart,  written  as  it  were  in  a  book,  what  he  heard 
said  of  the  various  kinds  of  temptation.'  No  sermon  was  more 
usefnl  than  that  which  showed  men  to  themselves,  and  led  back 
those  who,  by  the  distraction  of  outward  things,  had  become 
estranged  from  themselves  to  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts ; 
presenting  them,  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror,  before  their  own 
eyes."*  But  as,  in  describing  a  battle  in  the  field,  he  who  took 
part  in  the  fight  will  be  able  to  give  an  entirely  different  account 
of  it  from  one  who  knows  nothing  about  it  except  from  the  report 
of  others,  so  is  it  with  the  spiritual  warfare.  He  whose  own 
conscience  bears  witness  to  that  which  he  expresses  in  words, 
will  treat  of  spiritual  conflicts  with  an  altogether  different  sort  of 
authority,  and  be  able  to  point  as  it  were  with  his  finger  to  all 
the  particulars."* 


1  Ut  idiotis  ac  siropHcibns  penpicaQm,  quod  dicitor,  esse  qneat. 

>  Praescrtim  cum  onnsqnsque  intra  seipsnin  quasi  in  libro  soriptnm  attendat  qoicquid 
d«  diTerais  teotationibas  praedicatoris  lingua  retractat. 

t  Nulla  enim  praedioado  salnbrior  mibi  videtur,  quam  ilia,  quae  hominem  sibiinet 
ostendat  et  foras  extra  se  sparsum  in  interiori  suo  restituat  atque  eum  coarguens 
quodammodo  depictum  ante  faciem  suam  statuat. 

A  This  traet  of  Gnibert  forms  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  the  exposition  of 
Genesis,  in  ten  books,  in  whieh  he  aims  to  show  how  every  thing  in  holy  Scripture  may 
be  applied  to  a  moral  end,  and  so  made  use  of  for  preaching.  He  was  induced  to  under- 
take this  work  by  a  prior,  who  heard  a  sermon  of  his.  and  requested  him  to  compose  a 
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We  ought  especially  to  mention  here  a  work  abounding  in  good 
matter  and  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  those  times,  in 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Humbert  de  Romanis,^  general 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  endearoured  to  set  forth  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  order  the  obligation  incumbent  on  them  of  preaching 
the  gospel ;  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  this  vocation ;  and  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  right  discharge  of  it.^  Of  all  the 
spiritual  exercises  in  which  the  monks  employed  themselves,  he 
describes  preaching  as  the  most  excellent ;  and  declares  that 
whoever  possessed  the  talent  for  it,  was  bound  to  cultivate  it 
most  assiduously.s  It  was  more  than  all  fasting  and  all  mortifi- 
cation of  the  body  ;  for.  all  these  bodily  exercises,  according  to 
1  Timothy  iv.,  profit  but  little;  but  preaching  effected  much  good. 
Besides,  an  indigent  preacher,  truly  zealous  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  had  more  to  suffer  than  all  those  mortifications  could 
amount  to  which  a  man  imposes  on  himself.  He  cites,  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  the  remark  of  a  man  that  had  passed  over  from 
the  Cistercian  to  the  Dominican  order,  and  afiirmed,  that  he 
"  had  had  more  to  suffer  in  a  few  days,  when  he  itinerated  as  a 
preacher,  than  during  the  whole  time  he  had  spent  in  his  old 
order.  Other  monks  busied  themselves  with  works  of  charity 
pertaining  to  the  body ;  but  preaching  was  as  much  above  these 
as  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body/'  He  refers  to  the  words 
of  Christ,  Luke  ix.,  60,  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go 
thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  sets  preaching 
above  prayer  ;  above  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  they 
are  not  studied  as  a  help  to  preaching ;  above  the  celebration 
of  the  mass,  and  the  liturgical  acts  of  worship ;  *'  for  of  the 
Latin  liturgy  the  laity  understand  nothing  ;  but  they  can 
understand  the  sermon  ;  and  hence,  by  preaching,  God  is  glori- 
fied in  a  clearer  and  more  open  manner  than  by  other*  acts  of 
worship."*    Furthermore,  he  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ : 

work  for  himBelf,  flrom  which  he  might  learn  how  to  work  everything  into  matter  for 
preaching  (ut  id  sibi  soriberem,  In  quo  materiam  snmendi  cujnacunque  aermonis 
acciperet).    See  his  Tract,  De  Tita  ana,  lib.  i.,  f.  477. 

1  So  named  from  his  native  town,  Romans,  in  Bargnndy. 

2  His  work,  De  emditione  praedicatpnim,  in  two  books,  published  in  the  twenty-fifth 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  patrum,  Lugd. 

S  Lib.  i.,  e.  xz. 

*  In  praedicatione  intellignnt,  quae  dicuntur,  et  (deo  per  praedicationem  clarius  et 
apertius  laudatnr  Dens. 
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"  Christ  celebrated  the  mass  but  once ;  heard  no  confessions  ; 
seldom  administered  the  sacraments ;    did  not  employ  himself 
much  in  the  liturgical  adoration  of  God  ;  but  he  ^ras  constantly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  preaching.     Indeed,  after  he  had  once  com- 
menced preaching,  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  employment, 
much  more  than  in  prayer/*    He  dwelk  on  the  great  effects  which 
sermons  might  produce  in  his  own  times ;  describes  how  the  mul- 
titude ran  after  them/    He  relates  that  certain  ecclesiastics  had 
discussed  together,  before  an  eminent  archbishop,  the  question 
what  good  has  been  effected  by  the  multitude  of  sermons  preached 
by  the  new  order  of  monks,  since  yice  and  crime  prevail  in  the 
worid  to  as  great  a  degree  as  oyer  ?     Upon  this  the  archbishop 
remarked,  "  As  there  is  still  so  much  vice  and  those  good  men 
have  been  the  means  of  extirpating  so  much  by  their  preaching, 
what  would  the  case  hare  been,  if  such  preachers  had  neyer  ap- 
peared V    Humbert  examines  into  the  hindrances  by  which 
many  were  prevented  irom  preaching,  with  a  view  of  depriving 
those  whom  he  would  urge  to  engage  in  it  of  all  grounds  of  ex- 
cuse.    "  Thus,  some,"  he  said,  "  were  kept  back  by  the  love  of 
contemplative  quiet ;  such  had  the  more  to  answer  for,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  they  might  have  done  by  public  activity. 
Others  were  hindered  through  dread  of  the  temptations  to  sin." 
He  meets  the  case  of  such  by  daying,  "  It  is  sometimes  better  for 
men  to  toil,  even  though  by  toiling  they  may  cover  themselves 
with  dust,  than  to  sit  always  in  perfect  tidyness  at  home.    Others 
deferred  the  work  too  long,  from  the  desire  of  attaining  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  perfection,  which  perhaps  they  would  never  reach." 
He  says  to  them :  "  The  friends  sleep,  and  meantime  the  house 
is  on  fire ;  an  enemy  breaks  in,  and  yet  they  cannot  arouse  them- 
selves.    Others  were  deterred  by  dread  of  the  want  to  which  they 
must  expose  themselves  in  preaching  the  gospel."     Before  such 
he  holds  up  the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  asks,  *^  What  preacher,  of 
the  present  age,  would  have  to  suffer  want  to  that  degree  as  not 
to  be  able  to  find,  at  least  in  populous  cities,  the  necessary  means 
for  the  support  of  life  1     Others  were  intimidated  by  the  per- 

1  loterdum  isU  derotio  faoit  mnltoB  seqoi  praedifiatorem,  sicut  Tisnm  est  in  diebns 
nostrit  freqnenter.    Lib.  i,  o.  It. 
'  Lib.  Uf  c.  ii. 
S  Pnepantio  nimw  noroM  ad  hoc  ofBcium. 
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verseness  of  many  of  the  prelates,  who  sooghi  to  hinder  the 
prenching  which  it  was  much  more  their  duty  to  enconrage  ;  as 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  had  done  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
priests  among  the  pagans/'^  He  calls  upon  the  preacher  to  go 
about  everywhere ;  and  to  labour  wherever  there  was  need  of  it. 
*'  What  sort  of  preachers  are  those  who  would  always  remain  in- 
active at  home  ?'*^  We  may  observe  how  the  zeal  with  which  the 
heretics,  that  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  church,  laboured  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  served  to  call  forth  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church.  He 
holds  up  the  example  of  the  former  as  worthy  of  imitation ;  des- 
cribing their  incessant  activity  in  running  about  the  houses  and 
villages,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
souls  astray.^  But  at  the  same  time,  he  warns  against  the  false 
zeal  of  an  indiscreet  obtrusiveness,  advising  his  monks  not  to  ap- 
pear in  improper  places ;  not  to  hold  forth,  as  many  did,  at  mar* 
kets  and  fairs  ;  since  in  these  places  men  were  wholly  engrossed 
in  worldly  affairs,  and  reverence  for  the  divine  word  could  not  fail 
to  suffer  injury  ;  but  to  choose  befitting  spots,  as  Paul  preached 
in  the  synagogues,  and  our  Lord  in  the  temple,  or  even  in  the 
open  fields,  where  the  attention  of  men  was  not  liable  to  be  di- 
verted by  worldly  occupations/ 

He  furthermore  gives  many  admonitions  and  warnings  to 
preachers  with  regard  to  the  right  method  of  preaching :  "  Though 
the  talent  for  preaching,*'  he  says,  *^  is  obtained  through  the  spe- 
cial gift  of  God,  yet  the  wise  preacher  will  do  his  own  part  of 
the  work,  and  diligently  study,  in  order  that  he  may  preach  cor- 
rectly.'' But  he  warns  against  a  mistake  committed  by  many, 
who  were  for  making  a  display  of  their  own  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, and  as  the  people  of  Athens  required,  were  ever  on  the 
search  for  something  new  to  say.'^     Thus  he  unites  in  the  same 


1  Lib.  i.  0.  xvi.  to  xxi. :  SuDt  mnlti  praMati,  qui  non  solam  Don  praedioant,  sed  etiam 
ne  alii,  qui  hoc  laudabiliter  possunt  facere,  faciant  probibent. 

S  Qaalea  ergo  praedicatores  sunt,  qui  semper  quiescere  volunt  in  domibat  vel  in  caa* 
tris  snis.     L.  c.  c.  axi. 

3  Ilaeretici  com  periculo  corporis  non  oessant  per  domos  et  villas  discurrere,  ut  per- 
vertant  auimas.    L.  c.  c.  xxxi. 

4  L .  c.  0.  xvii. 

^  Sunt  qnidam  praedicatores,  qni  cum  student  ad  praedirandom  interdom  applicant 
studium  suom  circa  subtilia,  votentes  plectere  et  texere  subtilia  circa  nova,  more  Atben- 
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cenfliire  which  the  opponent  of  his  order,  William  of  St  Amour, 
pronounces  against  the  preachers  of  the  two  mendicant  orders, 
— ^that  they  lacked  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  aflfected  to 
exhibit  themselyes  as  philosophers.^  *'  But  the  good  preacher,'' 
said  he,  *'  would  aim  rather  at  that  which  might  prove  useftil, — 
which  might  serre  to  promote  deyotion."  He  declaims  against 
excessiTO  prolixity  and  frequent  repetitions  in  sermons, — against 
those  who  were  for  displaying  their  ingenuity  in  denying  the 
theme  of  their  discourse  from  a  text  altogether  foreign  from  the 
matter  in  hand.^  Such  tricks  would  rather  excite  derision  than 
promote  edification.*  He  speaks  against  those  who  looked  more 
to  fine  words  than  to  the  thoughts  ;  comparing  them  with  peo- 
ple who  took  more  pains  to  make  a  display  of  beautiful  dishes, 
than  of  good  food  upon  them.* 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  preaching,  he  says,^ 
'*  Many  hear  the  word  of  God  with  great  delight ;  but  it  is  the 
same  as  if  they  were  listening  to  a  beautiful  song.  Others  expe- 
rience a*great  effect  on  their  feelings  for  the  moment ;  but  it  is  of 
no  benefit  to  them,  because,  after  the  sermon,  they  become  im- 
mediately cold  again."  He  applies  to  them  1  Kings  xix.  11, 
*'  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  whirlwind."  "  Others,"  says  he,  "  are 
good  judges  of  preaching,-^he  has  spoken  well  or  badly,  say 
they  ;  the  sermon  was  too  long,  too  short,  too  abstruse,  too  triyial, 
— but  they  neyer  think  of  applying  what  is  said  to  their  own 
Uyes.'- 

He  takes  particular  notice,  also,  of  the  different  ranks  and  oc- 
c^>ations  of  men,  and  hints  at  the  kind  of  instruction  suited  to 
each.  Of  the  great,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  he  says,  that  they  sel- 
dom yisited  the  churches, — which  were  mostly  frequented,  there- 


itatinai  ▼•eames  ad  dioeadam  noTa,  tnteidom  oiiea  aopbismata,  liogoam  aaam  volentM 
magnificare.    Lib.  i.  o.  tL 

1  De  pericalie  noviuimorum  temporam,  I.  c.  p.  71 :  Qaod  veri  Apostoli  non  intenduot 
Dco  innituotar  rationibas  logida  aut  pbiloaophicit.  Dli  ergo  praedicatoroa,  qai  hojoa 
modi  ratioDiboa  innitaotnr,  non  iuol  veri  Apostoli,  aed  pteado. 

>  Tboa,  one  who  woald  treat  concerning  the  apostles  Paiar  and  Paul  took  for  his 
text  Numbera  iii.  20. 

'  Solet  aotem  accidere  frequenter,  quod  h^jusmodi  tbemata  extranea  non  poesunt  ap- 
tan«  nisi  cum  magna  et  inooDgraa  extoraione  sententiae  et  ideo  potina  inducunt  derisi* 
ooem  qaam  aedificationtm. 

4  Lib.  in  c  vi. 

^  L.  c.  c.  xxfi. 

VOL.  VIII.  C 
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fore,  by  persons  of  the  middle  class,— and  hence,  the  opportanitj 
of  addressing  them  onght  to  be  the  more  carefhlly  improved.  As  it 
was  bnt  seldom  they  heard  sermons,  it  was  a  work  of  love  for  the 
preacher,  whenever  he  conid  find  them  together  and  have  access 
to  them,  to  address  them  the  word  of  exhortation,  for  they  greatly 
needed  it.^  And  he  exhorts  the  preacher  to  set  home  npon  the 
great,  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  inferiors.  ''The 
poor,''  says  he, ''  come  seldom  to  church, — seldom  to  hear  preach- 
ing,— for  this  reason  they  know  little  about  things  that  minister 
to  salvation ;  and  hence,  if  they  are  ever  found  collected  at 
church,  or  elsewhere,  they  should  be  instructed  in  that  which  it 
concerns  all  Christians  to  know.*''  He  instances  the  case  where 
numbers  come  together  in  large  ships,  thus  furnishing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  preach  to  them.*  The 
sensuous  bent  of  devotion  paid  but  little  regard  to  preaching,  and 
hence  Humbert  laments  over  the  case  of  the  poor  women,  who 
knew  no  better  than  to  neglect  the  preached  word ;  busying 
themselves,  while  it  was  delivering,  either  in  repeatii%  their 
prayers,  in  kneeling  before  the  images,  or  in  taking  the  holy 
water.^  When  it  was  seen  that  a  pope,  like  Innocent  the  Third, 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  enormous  pressure 
of  his  affairs,  from  the  zealous  preaching  of  the  word,^  — this  fact 
would  doubtless  serve  to  beget  in  many  a  high  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  predicatorial  office  in  its  bearing  on  church  life. 
We  hear  this  pope  himself  lamenting  in  his  sermons  that,  by  the 
great  multitude  of  affairs  which  demanded  his  attention,  he  was 
prevented  from  bestowing  the  care  which  he  wished  to  expend  on 
the  composition  and  delivery  of  his  discourses.  Yet  he  was  un- 
willing to  remain  wholly  silent  on  festival  occasions,  though  he 
could  not  accomplish  what  he  would  have  been  glad  to  do.^  His 
sermons  bear  witness  to  his  earnest  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 

I  Lib.  ii.,  a  Ixxziii.  9  L.  ii.,  c.  xxvi. 

8  L.  o.  c  zoi.  ^  L.  c.  c.  ci. 

ft  Hubert  de  Romanis  relates  that,  on  a  certain  high  fesdval,  he  deli?ered  before  the 
people  a  homily,  written  by  Gregory  the  Great  on  this  feadTal,  and  translated  into  the 
Temacular  tongne.    L.  c.  lib.  i.  c.  Ti. 

<  8.  i.,  Qnadrages:  Saepe  necessitas  impedit,qnod  reqnirit  utilitas,  quod  ipse  nunc 
experiri  compeUor.  Requirit  enim  ntilitas,  ut  his  saoris  diebns  freqnentius  solito  per  ez- 
hortationes  sermonum  debeam  populoe  admonere,  sed  impedit  hoe  necessitas,  quia  prae- 
ter  soHtum  imo  pins  solito  mnltis  et  magnis  sum  ocenpatns  negotiis,  nt  nnllom  mihi  sit 
otinm  otiosnm.    0pp.  f.  40. 
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practical  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  a  certain  superstition 
which  resisted  it ;  and  of  this,  we  have  already  cited  some  ex- 
amples. He  protested  strongly,  amongst  other  things,  against  a 
superstitious  and  excessiye  image-worship,  which  he  call  a  species 
of  idolatry.^  Concerning  the  greatest  teacher  of  scientific  theo- 
logy of  his  age,  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  related  that  he  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  preach  plainly,  in  the  Italian  language,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  matters  which  would  not  contribute  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  listened  to  with  great  re- 
verence.* 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  year  1272,  in 
which  he  died,  the  Franciscan  Berthold  held  the  first  rank  as  a 
preacher  of  repentance  in  the  cities  of  Begensburg  and  Augs- 
burg. His  labours  were  extended  from  Bavaria  to  Tburingia, 
and  far  into  Switzerland.  He  was  inrited  to  preach  first  in  one 
city,  and  then  in  another.  No  church  was  large  enough  to  hold 
the  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  him.  He  often  preached  in 
the  op9n  fields,  where  a  pulpit  had  been  erected  for  him,  with 
more  than  sixty  thousand  people  assembled  around  him.  He 
fearlessly  rebuked  the  rices  of  all  ranks  of  society,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor.  Many  were  converted  under  his  preaching,  and 
freely  confessed  their  sins  to  him.  Among  this  number  were 
women  of  very  immodest  habits  of  life,  who  immediately  aban- 
doned their  dishonest  calling,  and  were  married  by  him  to  hus- 
bands, after  he  had  collected  from  the  crowds  that  hung  upon  his 
lips  the  amount  of  alms  required  for  their  dowry.  He  was  re- 
vered as  a  prophet  and  a  worker  of  miracles.' 

His  sermons,  couched  in  nervous  and  pithy  German,  breathe  a 

1  Qoid  est,  quod  qaidam  sob  pnetextu  pieUtis  et  obtentu  religion  is,  ot  oaetera  taoeam, 
divenas  adorant  imagines,  tanqaam  liceat  mannfaolom  aliquid  adorare  ?  In  Dedicat, 
lempli,  s.  iii.,  f.  76. 

>  Praedicationes  auaa,  qaibos  placeret  Deo,  prodesaet  populo,  sie  formabat,  at  non 
essec  in  euriosis  bumanae  aapientiae  rerbia,  sed  in  spirita  et  yirtute  aermonia,  qui  ev! talis, 
qnae  cnriositati  potios  qoam  utilitati  deserTiont,  in  illo  sno  vulgari  natalis  soli  propone- 
bat  at  proseqnebatar  atilia  populo,  subtil itatea  qnaestionnm  aoholasticae  disputation!  re- 
linqnens.    See  tbe  already  cited  life,  o.  viii.,  |  48.    Mens.  Mart.  t.  i.,f.  674. 

s  See  the  accounts  in  Wadding*s  Anualen  dea  Franoiskanerordens,  t.  iv.,  at  the  year 
1272;  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Swiss  Jobann  von  Wintberthur.  The  latter  writea  con« 
ceming  him,  under  the  year  1340 :  Hie  ab  hominibns  adhuc  praesenti  tempore  extanti- 
bos.  qui  saepi  suis  aennonibna  interfnerant,  mihi  et  aUis  hoc  narrantibus,  asseritnr, 
habuiaae  apiritam  prophetiae,  nam  multa  et  diverse  praedizerat,  qnae  nostria  sunt  tem- 
poribus  edimplete.    This  chronicler  states  that  Berthold,  who  preached  in  several  other 
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genuine  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  which,  although  still 
cramped  and  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  church  doc- 
trine, yet  stood  forth  in  zealous  opposition  to  all  the  superstition 
and  outside  Christianity  which  merely  serred  as  a  prop  to  sin, 
foretokening  the  great  reformatory  tendency  which  was  des- 
tined to  proceed  forth  at  a  future  day  from  German  monas- 
ticism.^  We  will  here  cite  a  few  of  his  sayings,  in  illustration  of 
these  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  worth  of  rirtue,  he  says :  "  While 
Gk>d  Almighty  created  all  things  for  our  use,  yet  there  is  one 
which,  in  yalue  and  profit,  far  exceeds  all  the  rest.  And  there- 
fore you  should  use  all  diligence  to  make  sure  of  this ;  for  he  who 
is  without  it,  nerer  beholds  God  and  his  holy  angels,  in  their 
joys  and  in  their  glory.  And  that  you  may  lore  it  as  long  as 
you  lire,  I  will  name  it  to  you :  it  is  called  Virtue.  For  the  Al- 
mighty God  is  all  virtue  ;  and  he  created  men  and  angels  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  we  might  become  partakers  of  his  joys 
and  of  his  glory.  By  this  virtue,  God  created  angels  and  men  ; 
and  as  he  himself  can  be  nothing  other  than  absolute  virtue  and 
pure  virtue,  so  it  is  his  will  that  angels  and  men  should  also 
be  virtuous.  But  then,"  says  he,  *' virtue  is  something  other 
than  what  the  world  commonly  calls  by  that  name,  applying  it  to 
him  who  can  gracefully  convey  a  message,  carry  a  dish,  or  pre- 
sent a  cup  ;  and  hold  or  dispose  of  his  hands  in  a  well-bred 
fashion.  Behold  !  such  virtue  is  a  mockery  in  God's  sight.  For 
even  a  dog  may  be  taught  to  hold  up  his  fore-paws,  and  to  demean 
himself  with  a  becoming  grace."^  "  Had  not  our  Lady  been 
virtuous,"  says  he,  soon  afterwards,'  "  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not 
have  come  upon  her.  Could  I  but  be  certain  in  this  earthly 
state,  that  I  should  never  lose  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  would 
rather  be  a  virtuous  man  upon  earth,  than  a  saint  in  heaven  ; 

Swiss  cities,  oonstantly  declined  complying  witlithe  requests  of  the  citizens  ofWinther- 
thor,  thai  be  would  also  come  to  them,  because  they  refused  to  do  away  an  impost  wbicb 
was  oppressive  to  the  poor.  Vid.  Joannis  Vitodurani  Cbronicon,  f.  vi.,  et  seqq.,  in  the 
Thesaurus  bistoriae  Uelvetieae.    Tigori,  1786. 

1  Professor  F.  K.  Oriesbaber  of  Rastadt  has  this  year  published  German  sennons  of 
an  unknown  pt^rson  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  which  in  language  bear  con-i 
sidtrable  resemblance  to  Berthold's,  but  in  which  the  moral  element  is  still  more  pre* 
dominant.    They  are  marked  by  a  gentle  and  CAmest  spirit  of  sincerity,  but  want  the 
depth  of  Bcrtbold. 

S  In  the  edition  of  Kling,  p.  103,  etc. 

S  P.  1S8. 
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for  then  I  would  become  progressirely  holier  fVoin  day  to  day, 
and  from  year  to  year.**  He  warns  his  hearers  against  supposing 
that  a  man,  by  possessing  this  or  that  particular  rirtue,  though 
he  may  be  destitute  of  the  other  principal  ones,  and  lire  in  the 
practice  of  great  sins,  is  still  sure  of  the  kingdom  of  hearen. 
*'  True,  one  man  may  possess  this,  and  another  that  yirtue,  in  a 
higher  degree  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  all  these  yirtues  must  be 
together ;  for  no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heayen  if  he  has 
not  possessed,  and  does  not  still  possess,  all  these  yirtues.  Flat- 
ter not  yourselyes  on  possessing  one  yirtue,  or  two,  or  three,  or 
many.  Hast  thou  but  a  single  yice,  which  is  called  a  capital  sin, 
that  settles  the  question  for  thee  (so  wird  deiner  nimmer  Ilath).*'i 
He  giyes  prominence  to  purity  of  heart,  as  the  main  thing  on 
which  eyerything  depends.  "He  who  looks  upon  a  woman,*' 
says  he,  **  and  thinks  he  would  gladly  commit  sin  with  her,  has, 
in  6od*s  sight,  already  done  the  deed.**  Here,  as  frequently  in 
his  sermons,  he  interrupts  himself  with  the  exclamation :  *'  What ! 
brother  Berthold  !  how  many  would  then  be  lost  ?"  To  which  he 
replies  :  **  WeU,  suppose  thou  shouldst  find,  in  thy  cellar,  a  man 
that  has  broken  open  thy  chest ;  though  as  yet  he  has  purloined 
nothing  from  it ;  what  wouldst  thou  take  him  to  be  ?  Surely, 
thou  wouldst  take  him  to  be  a  thief,  and  send  him  to  the  gallows. 
Just  so  God  holds  thee  to  be  an  actual  adulterer ;  for  that  thou 
art  not  so,  is  no  fault  of  thine.  Thou  art  far  more,  on  thy  part, 
God's  thief.'*'  He  eyer  sets  forth  loye  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  temper.  Loye  (die  Minne)  is  one  of  the  most 
exalted  yirtues  the  world  eyer  won.  And  hence  the  Almighty 
6t>d  so  dearly  prizes  loye,  that  he  has  made  it  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  It  is  the  noble  food  with  which 
Almighty  God  will  feed  us.  And  therefore  should  we,  on  the 
earth,  possess  the  true  loye,  that  we  may  eyer  be  fed  with  it  in 
the  kingdom  of  heayen  ;  for  there  is  loye  beyond  loye.**^  Haying 
spoken  of  the  falfiUing  of  the  law  as  consisting  in  supreme  loye 
to  God,  and  in  loring  our  neighbours  as  ourselyes,  he  says  of  him 
who  fulfils  this  law  : ''  I  will  yenture  a  great  word — he  has  eyery- 
thing that  G^  himself  has.^  True  loye  to  God  consists  in  this, 
that  thou  ayoidest  all  mortal  sins,  through  the  regard  thou  hast 

1  p.  140.  f  P.  98.  3  P.  94.  ♦  P.  247.  i  P.  4. 
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to  God,  therefore  sincerely,  as  if  therd  were  neither  hell  nor  devil ; 
and  not  so  mnch  throngh  the  fear  of  hell,  as  through  the  lore  thou 
hast  to  God."i  "  Lore  is  like  fire,'*^  says  he ;  "  whatever  is  placed 
in  the  fire,  becomes  fire.  So  is  it  with  love.  All  that  can  befall 
a  man  who  possesses  true  love  is  itself  converted  into  a  love. 
Has  he  to  encounter  great  toils  ?  It  becomes  a  pleasure  of  love 
to  him.  Has  he  great  poverty  ?  It  is  the  same.'  It  seems  to 
many  people  as  if  they  loved  6od,  while  yet  they  love  him  not  in 
the  way  he  has  bidden.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  love  God  with 
something  else, — with  a  paternoster,  an  alms,  with  a  visit  to  a 
church,  or  with  a  bow  towards  the  altar,  or  to  a  picture.  Others, 
who  can  discourse  largely  of  Christ's  sufferings,  of  God*s  love  and 
mercy,  are  wanting  in  true  love.^  Learn  not  even  to  be  an  enemy 
to  thine  enemies  ;  for  it  is  an  eminent  sign  that  one  is  a  child  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  and  a  pupil  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  has  learned  of  him  to  love  his 
enemies,  and  to  carry  a  gentle  heart  towards  them  that  have  done 
him  ill,  and  to  be  peaceful  with  them  that  hate  peace.  What 
joy  has  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  heart  where  he  finds  such  con- 
stant quiet  within  !  Such  sweetness,  however,  is  now  rare  on  the 
earth ;  for  such  meekness  we  find  not  in  all  the  world  ;  seldom 
even  with  the  clergy.**  In  pointing  out  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false  humility,  he  says  :  '*  We  may  be  humble  in  apparel, 
in  behaviour,  in  gestures,  in  words  ;  all  this,  without  possessing 
humility  of  heart ;  as  the  case  is  with  dissemblers.  But  the  in- 
ternal humility  of  the  heart  cannot  remain  concealed.  It  shows 
itself  outwardly  in  everything ;  since  it  cannot  appear  otherwise 
than  it  is.  Where  it  does  not  appear,  there  it  does  not  exist  in 
strength.'*  True  humility,  he  said,  might  be  known  by  this, 
that  they  who  possess  it  are  willing  to  hear  the  same  judgment 
passed  upon  them  which  they  pass  upon  themselves.  They  are 
willing  to  be  considered  as  nothing ;  to  be  thought  sinners ;  and 
whatsoever  good  may  be  in  them,  to  have  God  praised  for  it, 
from  whom  it  has  all  proceeded.  "  It  is  better,"  says  he,^  ''  to 
devour  half  an  ox  on  Good  Friday,  than  to  bewray  a  soul  by 
falsehood."' 

The  deep-felt  religious  need,  in  connection  with  the  complete 

1  p.  17a  2  p.  156.  8  P.  149.  4  P.106.  C  P.89. 

<  [It  is  iiDpostible  to  give  these  sayings  the  quaint  simplicity  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  old  German.— 1'b.] 
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fonnatioii  of  the  reniacular  tongues,  had  for  its  result  that,  in 
Germany,  and  in  South  France,  in  the  Froyengal  language, 
Tarions  attempts  were  made  to  translate  the  Bible.  The  effect 
which,  in  all  times,  has  accompanied  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  people,  was  observed  also  in  the  present  case  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  might  haye  been  done  for  the 
religious  awakening  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  if  such 
efforts,  growing  out  of  the  national  life  and  the  religious  need, 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  church  authorities.  The  word 
of  God  was  received  with  great  eagerness  by  the  laity  ;  and  from 
it  proceeded  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Although 
the  spread  of  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
was  certainly  not  opposed  as  yet  by  any  law ;  yet  the  whole 
church  spirit  and  the  existing  relations  between  priests  and  laity 
could  not  possibly  be  inclined  to  favour  the  more  general  circula- 
tion of  such  versions.  By  the  universal  use  of  the  Bible  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  laity  would  have  been  withdrawn  from 
its  dependence  on  the  tutelage  of  the  church  and  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  way  would  necessarily  be  prepared  thereby  for  a 
new  evolution.  A  struggle  could  not  fail  to  arise,  therefore, 
between  the  church  system  and  the  universal  reading  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  even  though  the  persons  of  highest  station  in  the 
government  of  the  church  by  no  means  entertained  at  first  any 
intention  of  limiting  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity ; 
yet  they  would  be  actually  driven  to  this  course  by  the  interest 
and  logical  coherence  of  the  system  which  they  wished  to  main- 
tain. In  addition  to  this,  it  was  especially  by  means  of  the  sects 
who  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  church  system,  that 
the  Bible  was  once  more  spread  among  the  laity,  whence,  with  the 
diligent  reading  of  it,  was  connected  from  the  first,  a  tendency 
unfavourable  to  the  hierarchy.  It  is  remarkable  that  pope  Inno- 
cent the  Third  was  originally  inclined  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  till,  influenced 
by  the  principles  of  the  church  theocracy,  of  which  he  was  the 
representative,  he  was  led,  by  the  consequences  growing  out  of 
that  tendency,  to  contend  against  it. 

By  Waldenses,  who  came  from  Montpellier,!  translations  of  the 

^  Bee  Caetariue  of  Ueisterbacb»  Distinct,  v.  c.  xx.  f.  138. 
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Psalter,  of  Job,  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  of  several  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Prorengal  language,  were  spread  in  the 
diocese  of  Metx,  and  they  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  read  by 
men  and  women.  The  light  of  a  religious  knowledge,  to  which 
their  ignorant  clergy  would  hare  been  unable  to  lead  them,  here 
rose  upon  them.  Societies  were  formed,  of  men  and  women,  who 
read  the  Bible  to  one  another,  and  were  edified  thereby  ;  but,  as 
was  reported  to  pope  Innocent  the  Third,^  a  certain  spiritual 
pride  infected  the  members  of  these  associations,  insomuch  that 
they  beliered  themselves  to  be  the  only  true  Christians,  and  felt 
inclined  to  despise  all  who  took  no  part  in  their  assemblies.  It 
is,  howerer,  quite  possible,  also,  that  this  charge  was  brought 
against  them  by  their  adyersaries,  simply  because  they  main- 
tained, as  they  might  rightly  do,  that  they  had  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  Christianity  than  others ;  and,  by  their 
manner  of  life,  ordered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  dis- 
tinguished themsehes  from  the  multitude.  The  priests  and  parish 
clergy,  it  is  true,  could  as  yet  detect  nothing  that  savoured  of 
heresy  in  these  people ;  but  still  they  could  not  be  pleased  with 
their  effort  to  make  themselres  independent  of  them  ;  and  they 
endeayoured  to  put  a  stop  to  these  prirate  meetings.  The  mem- 
bers of  them  then  met  the  priests  with  arguments  from  the  Bible, 
to  show  they  needed  not  allow  themselyes  to  be  forbidden  these 
private  means  of  edification.  And  several  of  them  assured  the 
ignorant  clergy  that,  in  their  books,  they  had  what  was  better 
than  anything  they  could  give  them.  The  bishop  of  Metz  drew 
up  a  report  of  these  movements,  within  his  community,  for  the 
pope ;  but  the  latter  was  far  from  wishing  to  suppress  the  whole 
thing,  at  once,  by  violent  measures.  He  had  undoubtedly 
learned,  from  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,^  how  easily  such 
efforts,  capable,  without  doubt,  of  being  made  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  church  life,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  general 
church  guidance,  of  proving  eminently  beneficial,  might,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  despotism  which  would  check  every  freer  movement 
of  the  religious  spirit,  be  pushed  to  an  heretical  opposition.  This 
pope  was  well  aware,  t'Oo,  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  better 

1  Lib.  ii.,  ep.  141:  Qoi  etiam  a^pernantur  eoruro  consortium,  qui  se  similibus  non 
iminitcent,  et  a  se  repuUDt  alienos  qui  aores  et  animos  talibus  non  apponunt. 
'  See  further  on. 
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raited,  than  anything  else,  to  beget  and  foster  a  spiritnal  bent  of 
piety ;  he  reeognised  the  Bible  as  ftirnishing  the  best  means  of 
Bonrishment  for  the  soul,  and  the  surest  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul ;  only  he  supposed  that  but  few  could  eleyate 
themselres  to  this  lofty  stage ;  that  the  majority  must  content  them- 
selres  with  that  union  to  Christ  which  came  through  the  medium  of 
sensible  things:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  holy  eucharist,  a 
medium  instituted,  indeed,  by  Christ  himself  for  the  use  of  all.^ 
He  might,  therefore,  be  rather  surprised  and  rejoiced  than  other- 
wise to  learn  that  the  Bible  had,  in  spite  of  his  doubts,  found  its 
way  among  the  laity ;  and  that  they  derived  from  it  nourishment 
for  their  piety ;  provided  nothing  was  connected  therewith  which 
appeared  to  him  fanatical  or  calculated  to  disturb  the  order  of  the 
church.  He  therefore  issued  to  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  at  Metz,  a  letter  to  the  following  import.^  "  While  it 
is  the  duty  of  prelates  to  keep  a  careful  watch  that  the  heretics 
may  not  succeed  in  laying  waste  the  Lord's  heritage,  they  should 
also  be  extremely  cautious  how  they  attempt  to  gather  up  the 
tares  before  the  time  of  the  harvest,  lest,  perchance,  the  good 
fruit  may  be  plucked  away  also.  While  no  tolerance  should  be 
shown  to  heresy,  it  was  important,  also,  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  a  pious  simplicity,  lest  the  simple  might  be  converted 
into  heretics."*  He  called  upon  them  to  admonish  these  people, 
and  persuade  them  with  arguments,  that  they  should  abstain 
from  everything  that  deserved  censure,  and  not  intrude  into 
matters  foreign  from  their  calling.     And  he  required,  also,  before 

1  We  g«th«r  this  from  the  words  of  Innocent,  in  the  fourth  book  of  hie  work,  De 
Bjsteriie  miseee,  c.  xliv,  t  i.,  f.  896.  After  having  mentioned  the  words  at  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament,  he  says:  Non  enim  solam  scripturamm  commemorationem  ad  boo 
snflHoere  jodicabat,  qui  lethargicum  venerat  aegrotum  sanare.  Quota  namqne  pars  uostri 
eapit  fllnd,  quod  in  erangelio  optimis  unguentis  fragrat^  antidotnm,  verbum  quod  erat 
in  principio  apud  Denm,  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt  qnodque  oaro  factum  est  habitavit 
in  nobis?  Nam  illod  quidem  ruminare,  medela  salubris  est,  super  mel  et  favum,  dnlcis 
ftwcfttts  animae  diKgentis.  8ed  tamen  cibui  valde  paueorum  est  et  solius  mentis 
pabulum;  quo  tone  animaplenissime  satiabitnr,  cum  Terbnm  ipsum  in  aetema  felicitate 
gustabit.  On  the  other  hand,  concerning  the  institution  of  the  Lord  s  supper,  he  says : 
Qoibus  lethargicam  mentem  aegroti  Tenovata  quotidie  suae  salntis  commemoratione 
pereelleret  et  edentulam,  id  est  sine  dentibus  plebem,  quae  Terbum  antiquum  et  aeter- 
nnm  prinoipium  quasi  solidum  cibum  rumiuare  non  poterat,  hoc  dulcissimo  confecto 
Uqnamine  in  pan  is  et  vini  sacramento  consuefaceret  sorbillare. 

S  Ub.  it.  ep.  142. 

*  Me  in  baeretieos  de  simplicibus  com  mutentur. 
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he  proceeded  to  any  ftirther  decision  on  the  matter,  a  more  exact 
report  from  them,  based  on  carefnl  inqoiry,  as  to  the  questions, 
who  was  the  anthor  of  the  translation  referred  to ;  by  what 
motives  he  was  led  to  prepare  it ;  what  was  the  character  of 
the  faith  of  those  who  used  this  translation ;  what  had  led  them 
to  set  up  themselres  as  teachers.  The  pope,  by  his  own  conduct, 
set  an  example  to  those  who  were  placed  over  the  communities, 
teaching  them  how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  such  people;  how 
they  ought  to  place  themselyes  in  their  point  of  yiew,  and  use 
passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselres,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  their  eyes  to  what  was  censurable  in  their  conduct,  and 
of  leading  them  away  from  it.^  A  letter,  which  he  himself 
wrote  to  these  people,  was  to  serre  as  a  pattern  for  the  clergy.^ 
After  haying  explained  to  them,  in  detail,  what  had  been  re-- 
ported  of  them,  he  declared :  *^  Although  the  desire  of  learning 
how  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  using  them  for 
mutual  edification,  was  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  rather  de- 
seryed  commendation ;  yet  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  approved  of, 
that  they  should  hold  their  meetings  in  private ;  that  they  should 
take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  preaching ;  ridicule  the  simpli- 
city of  the  priests,  and  avoid  the  society  of  those  who  would  take 
no  part  in  their  meetings ;  for  that  6od,  who  is  the  true  light,, 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  so  ab* 
hors  the  works  of  darkness,  that  he  gave  express  command  to 
the  apostles,  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
the  world  :  '  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light; 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops,' 
Matt.  X.  27,  whereby  he  manifestly  gives  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached,  not  in  secret  conventicles,  as 
it  is  by  the  heretics,  but  after  the  Catholic  manner,  publicly  in  the 
churches."  He  then,  seemingly  without  design,  as  though  he  had 
no  particular  reference  to  them,  proceeded  to  say,  **  that  a  spe- 
cial preparatory  training  was  requisite  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  deep  things  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  this  reason,  a  parti- 
cular order  had  been  instituted  in  the  church  ;  and  since  this  had 
been  done,  it  was  not  for  every  one,  indiscriminately,  to  arrogate 

1  As  be  himself  says :  Bevocandi  et  coDTinoendi  secundom  tcriptaras  super  Lis,  quae 
reprebensibilia  denotavimus. 

2  Ep.  Ul. 
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to  himself  the  ofSce  of  teacher,  but  it  depended  on  the  £Eu;t«  whe- 
ther a  man  was  entrusted  with  it  by  the  Lord.  Should  it  be 
affirmed,  however,  by  any  one,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to 
undertake  snch  a  calling  in  some  invisible  way,  and  that  snch  an 
immediate  divine  call  was  superior  to  any  human  call,  to  this  per- 
son it  should  be  replied :  '  As  this  is  a  hidden  thing,  it  is  not 
sufficient  barely  to  affirm  it,  which  indeed  any  fabe  teacher  might 
do  concerning  himself,  but  he  must  prove  it,  either  by  a  miracle, 
or  by  some  express  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture.*  No  doubt,'* 
he  says  again, ''  knowledge  is  pre*  eminently  necessary  for  priests, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  rightly  to  discharge  the  office 
of  teachers ;  yet  the  more  learned  ought  not  to  undervalue  the 
less  highly  educated  priests,  but  always  honour  in  them  the 
priestly  vocation.*'  He  warned  them,  moreover,  against  the  Pha- 
risaical pride  which  they  would  inevitably  betray,  if  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  alone  correct,  and  despised  all  who  did  not 
join  their  party.  Finally,  he  threatened  them  with  the  severity 
of  the  church,  if  they  would  not  listen  to  his  paternal  admonitions. 
The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  had  already  led  these  truth- 
seeking  laymen  to  the  knowledge  of  many  errors  in  the  church 
doctrines.  They  continued  to  hold  their  meetings,  in  spite  of  the 
episcopal  prohibition  ;  they  refused  to  give  up  their  translation 
of  the  Bible ;  they  declared  they  would  not  obey  the  pope  him- 
self, if  he  should  undertake  to  suppress  it.  Already  several 
among  them  avowed,  more  or  less  openly,  that  it  was  right  to 
obey  GK>d  rather  than  men.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  pope, 
by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  he  believed  it  to  be  now  necessary  for  him 
to  act  with  more  severity.  Still,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to 
proceed  at  once  to  extreme  measures,  but  preferred,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  more  exact  information  of  the  case,  and  to  try 
milder  remedies.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  place  en* 
tire  confidence  in  the  bishop,  he  commissioned  the  abbot  of  Cis- 
tercium  and  three  other  abbots,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop, 
to  investigate  the  afiair,  and  to  examine  those  people  who  were 
to  be  brought  up  for  trial ;  a  report  of  all  which  was  to  be  drawn 
up  and  laid  before  the  pope.^  As  the  result  of  this  examination, 
it  was  found  that  those  separatists  professed  doctrines  which, 

1  Lib.  ii.,<^p*235. 
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considered  from  the  position  of  the  church-system,  could  not  ap- 
pear otherwise  than  as  heresies.  A  connection  was  found  to 
exist  between  them  and  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who  had  long 
before  incurred  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  church.  Their 
assemblies  were  broken  up,  and  their  Bibles  committed  to  the 
flames.  Thus  the  contest  for  the  dominant  church-system,  with 
the  sects  that  fought  against  it,  led  to  the  forcible  suppression  of 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  among  the  laity  ;  although  no  such  re- 
sult was  intended  at  the  beginning.  A  synod  at  Toulouse,  in 
the  year  1229,  issued  a  prohibition  of  this  sort,  directed  against 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  spoken  language,  and  the 
reading  of  any  such  translation  by  laymen.^ 

Although  religious  feeling  predominated  beyond  any  other 
spiritual  power  in  these  times,  and  the  supernaturalisdc  element 
had  difiused  itself  through  the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere,  yet 
even  in  this  period  of  a  predominating  religious  tendency,  the 
reactions,  which  hare  their  ground  in  the  essence  of  the  natural 
man,  and  are  directed  against  the  principle  of  faith  and  the 
recognition  of  the  supernatural  generally,  could  not  be  wholly 
wanting.  Even  in  this  period,  we  observe  many  indications  of 
this  reaction  that  runs  through  the  entire  history  of  humanity ; 
partly  in  a  distinctly  avowed  infidelity,  and  partly  in  transitory 
agitations  coming  up  in  the  form  of  temptations,  and  overcome 
by  the  power  of  a  triumphant  faith.  This  reaction  proceeded 
firom  different  points ;  sometimes  it  was  from  that  tendency  of 
rude  sensuousness  which,  elsewhere  restrained  by  the  superior 
might  of  the  religious  principle,  is  wont,  when  it  intermingles  with 
the  religious  feeling  itself,  to  beget  superstition ;  and  then,  re- 
belling against  this,  its  antagonist  force,  leads  to  the  infidelity 
of  brutal  natures ;  at  others,  it  was  the  worldly  culture  which 
began  to  flourish  from  the  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
particularly  the  speculative  bent  which  set  itself  in  hostility 
against  the  faith.  Added  to  this,  were  those  influences  from 
without,  which  tended  to  call  forth  or  to  promote  such  reactions 
— the  influence  of  the  Arabian  philosophy  from  Spain ;  and  of 

1  0.  xiT. :  Probibemas,  ne  libras  veterUtettamenti  aut  aoTilaioi  permiUantar  babere, 
nisi  forte  psalteriam  vel  breviarium  pro  divinit  officiit  aut  boras  beatae  Marias  allqnis 
ex  devotione  babere  relit  Sed  ne  praemissos  libros  habeant  in  valgari  translatos, 
artissiine  inhibemus. 
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intercoiiree  with  the  Jews,  now  widely  dispersed  among  the 
Christian  nations.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and  king 
John  Sansterre  of  England,  are  to  be  considered  in  this  regard, 
not  merely  as  solitary  appearances,  but  as  the  signs  of  such  ten- 
dencies that  presented  a  hostile  aspect  to  the  religions  principle 
of  the  times ;  tendencies  which  recnr  also  under  other  forms. 
Thns  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  eleyenth  centnry,  a  certain  connt 
John  of  Soissons,  who  attacked,  with  rude  insolence,  the  power 
of  the  clergy ;  favonred  Jews  and  heretics ;  borrowed  weapons 
from  the  Jews  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  he  joined  with  them  in  ridiculing  ;  and  yet,  whether  it 
resulted  from  hypocrisy  and  a  respect  for  outward  considerations, 
or  from  the  momentary  influence  of  that  religious  feeling  which 
was  so  exceedingly  dominant  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attended 
church  and  took  part  in  the  acts  of  worship.  ''  On  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  fesdrals,"  says  the  abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent 
sous  Coney,  ''  he  made  his  appearance  at  church  with  such  hu- 
mility, that  one  could  scarcely  look  upon  him  as  an  unbelierer. 
And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eyerything  that  was 
preached  concerning  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  a  mere 
fiurce."^  The  abbot  Guibert,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  from 
this  indiyidual,  expresses  no  surprise  that  a  man  who  called  him- 
self a  Christian  ;  and  who  sometimes,  though  in  a  mean  and 
stealthy  way,  yisited  the  churches  ;  sometimes  manifested  re- 
spect to  the  altars  and  priests  ;  participated  in  the  communion 
of  the  fiuthfnl  and  in  confession  ;  adored  the  crucifix,  and  some- 
times eren  brought  himself  to  giro  an  alms; — that  such  a  person 
should  utter  blasphemies  which  the  yery  Jews  themselyes  dared 
not  openly  express.  A  Jewess,  with  whom  the  abbot  Guibert 
once  spoke  concerning  him,  called  it  pure  insanity,  that  he  should 
first  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of  the  Sayiour,  and  then 
go  away  and  blaspheme  him.'  This  abbot  composed  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  in  answer 
to  objections  borrowed  from  the  Jews  and  circulated  abroad  by 
the  aboye-mentioned  count. — The  pious  bishop  Moritz  of  Paris, 
well  known  as  a  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  of  orphans,  desired 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1196,  to  testify  his  faith  in  a 

1  D«  vita  sua,  lib.  iii.,  o.  xv. 

3  TracUt.  d«  ineanttttione  eontra  Jvdaeoa,  e.  i. 
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fature  resarrection,  and  by  his  example,  to  confirm  in  their  faith 
many  educated  persons,  of  whom  he  had  been  told  that  they 
doubted  concerning  this  doctrine.^  For  this  reason  he  left  it  in 
charge  to  his  friends,  that  when  his  body  was  exposed  to  the 
public  yiew,  a  card  should  be  laid  on  his  breast,  containing  the 
words :  "  I  beliere  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth ;  and  that  on  the 
last  day  I  shall  arise,  and,  in  my  body,  behold  my  Saviour.  This 
testimony  of  my  hope  has  been  laid  upon  my  breast.*'^  This  was 
designed  for  the  learned,  who  should  meet  together  on  the  day  of 
his  burial.  Among  the  internal  conflicts  of  the  faithful,  mention 
is  also  made  of  conflicts  with  the  scepticism  of  the  understanding. 
We  haye  already  cited  sereral  examples  of  this  kind,  in  the 
history  of  monasticism.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  young  man  of  a  quick  and  active  mind,  named  Bainer, 
who  had  entered  the  Dominican  order,  while  diligently  busying 
himself,  in  his  monastery  at  Bruges,  in  the  study  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  comparing  the  arguments  which  might  be  alleged 
for  and  against  Christianity,  was  assailed  by  a  host  of  doubts. 
He  conversed  with  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
they  could  say,  at  the  position  which  they  occupied;  and  his 
doubts  grew  stronger  than  ever.  His  superiors,  on  observing 
this,  kept  him  from  frequenting  the  society  in  which  he  found 
nourishment  for  his  doubts.  But  the  forbidden  intercourse  only 
became  so  much  the  more  attractive ;  the  fire  which  his  friends 
sought  to  smother  burst  forth  with  more  violence ;'  and,  at 
midnight,  he  fled  from  the  monastery.^  He  afterwards  van- 
quished his  doubts,  and  became  still  firmer  in  his  faith  than 
ever.     That  sincerely  pious  monarch,  Louis  the  Ninth,  was  no 


1  Quia  reBurreetionem  corponim,  de  qua  multos  peritos  tempore  auo  haeaitantoa  an- 
dierat,  firmisaiine  credebat,  oupiena  illoa  ab  inoredulitato  aua  etiam  moriena  revocare. — 
Rigord.  degeatia  Philippi,  at  this  year,  p.  40. 

2  Credo,  quod  redemptor  roeus  vivit  et  in  noviasimo  die  de  terra  resurrecturua  sum 
et  in  came  mea  ridebo  aalvatorem  meum,  quern  visurus  aum  ego  et  non  alius  et  ocnli  mei 
coDspecturi  aunt.    Beposita  eat  haec  apes  mea  in  ainu  meo. 

8  The  Dominican  and  auffragan  bishop  of  Gambray,  Thomas  de  Cantiprat,  who  relates 
this  in  his  Bonum  nnivarsale,  or  his  book  De  apibus,  1.  ii.yC.  z.,  says  in  this  connection : 
quoniam  arctatus  ignis  acrior  conaurgit 

*  According  to  the  report  of  Thomas  CJantiprat,  he  was  quieted  by  a  yiaion  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  and  induced  to  return  back  to  his  monastery.  Some  occurrence  of  a  paycho- 
logical  nature  may,  perhaps,  lie  at  the  bottom  af  this  atory,  bat  what  it  was  it  ia  impoa- 
aible  to  make  out  from  the  isolated  facta  reported  to  ua. 
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stranger  to  each  assaolts  of  temptation.      He  exhorted  all^  to 
straggle  against  them  betimes ;  to  attain  to  steadfastness  of  faith, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  against  the  final  honr,  vhen  Satan  tries 
his  best  to  entangle  men  in  scepticism.     "  We  should  not  rest 
satisfied/*  said  he,  *^  nntil  we  can  say  to  the  deyil,  Away,  thou 
enemy  of  hnman  nature,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  deprive  me  of 
my  settled  faith ;  rather  would  I  consent  to  part  with  every  limb 
of  my  body,  than  to  renounce  this  faith,  in  which  I  intend  to  live 
and  to  die.    He  who  does  this,*'  he  adds,  "  will  foil  the  enemy  at 
his  own  weapons."'    It  was  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  pious 
monarch, — an  opinion  which  he  shared  also  with  the  men  of  these 
times,  rich  in  Christian  experience  with  regard  to  all  tempting 
thoughts, — that  no  admission  should  be  allowed  to  such  thoughts, 
when  they  arose  inyoluntarily ;  but  the  soul   should  surrender 
itself  more  entirely  to  the  faith,  and,  in  the  assurance  of  this, 
despise  them.     To  confirm  this  advice,  the  king  quoted  a  saying 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
theologians  of  this  period,  bishop  William  of  Paris  (or  of  An- 
vergne.)     A  respectable  teacher  of  theology  once  came  to  him 
in  quest  of  spiritual  counsel.      But  before  he  could  state  his 
case,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping.     The  bishop  then 
bespoke  him  in  words  of  comfort,  and  said  :  ^*  Despair  not ;  for 
no  man  can  be  so  great  a  sinner  as  to  exceed  God's  ability  to 
forgive  him  his  sins."     Whereupon,  the  man  laid  open  his  doubts 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  which  he  considered  a 
temptation  of  Satan.     The  bishop  asked  him  whether  he  found 
pleasure  in  these  doubts  t     And  when  the  man  who  was  troubled 
with  them  assured  him  that  his  faith  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  all  the  wealth  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  rather  suffer 
one  limb  after  another  to  be  severed  from  his  living  body  than  to 
deny  the  least  article  in  it, — the  bishop  proposed  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing question :  **  Suppose  our  king  to  be  at  war  with  the  king 
of  England,  and  that  he  had  intrusted  to  each  of  us  two  the  de- 
fence of  a  citadel ;  to  you,  one  situated  on  the  frontier,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  danger ;  to  me,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
country, — to  which  of  us  would  he  feel  the  most  thankful  T'   And 
the  theologian,  being  obliged  to  reply,  *'  To  the  former,"  the 

I  8m  Joinvilk,  L  c,  p.  177. 

9  Qai  ainti  U  fkit,  il  Ttinqt  Twmmy  da  baton,  dont  rtnnemy  le  ▼onloit  oocire. 
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bishop  resiimed :  **  My  miDd,  distnrbed  by  no  doubts,  is  to  be 
compared  with  that  second  citadel ;  yonrs,  which  amid  so  many 
conflicts  remains  true  to  the  faith,  is  like  the  first.  Surely,  then, 
year  condition  is  oT  greater  account  in  the  eye  of  God  than  mine ; 
only  trust  in  him,  and  be  assured  that,  whereyer  it  is  needful,  he 
will  help  you." 

There  was  a  dead  faith  of  the  worldly  heart,  which  had  adopted 
a  form,  to  the  power  of  which  it  was  a  stranger,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  tradition,  and  which  was  preserred  free  from  all  doubts,  simply 
by  reason  of  its  indifference  to  all  the  objects  of  faith.  To  per- 
sons of  this  stamp,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  happen,  that,  with  an 
awakening  interest  in  these  objects,  doubts  also  would  start  into 
being ;  and  these  doubts  might  sometimes  prore  a  necessary 
point  of  transition  to  true  faith.  A  tendency  of  this  sort  is  de- 
scribed by  that  profound  obserrer  of  the  secret  workings  of  the 
soul,  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore,  where  he  is  describing  a  class  of 
men,^  whose  faith  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  merely  taking 
care  not  to  contradict  the  faith  ;  men  who  were  called  belieyers, 
rather  from  the  custom  of  a  life  passing  under  the  outward  guise 
of  Christianity,  than  firom  any  power  of  faith  :'  *'  for  with  their 
eyes  erer  fixed  on  the  perishable,  they  ncTer  elevate  their  souls 
to  that  degree  as  to  think  on  fliturity ;  and  though  they  unite 
with  other  believers,  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  still,  they  never  ask  themselves  why  a  man  is  a  Chris- 
tian, or  what  is  the  hope  of  future  good  among  Christian  men. 
Although  such  persons  pass  under  the  name  of  believers,  yet,  in 
reality  and  truth,  they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  faith,**'  or,  as 
he  remarks  in  another  place  :^  "  Men  who  live  as  they  have  been 
bom,  would,  had  they  been  bom  elsewhere,  be  no  believers  at 
all."^  And  with  such,  he  believed  it  a  sign  of  the  first  visitation 
of  divine  grace,  when  they  were  aroused  to  consider  for  what  man 
was  bom ;  whether  another  life  followed  the  present ;  and 
whether  there  were  rewards  for  the  good  and  punishments  for  the 
wicked.   Thus,  it  was  only  the  doubts  that  filled  their  consciences 

1  De  aaoramentis  fldei,  p.  z.  lib.  i.,  o.  iv.,  Ed.  Yenet,  1688,  t,  ii.,  f.  207. 
Quibos  ereder«  est  solum  fldei  non  eontnuUoere,  qai  oonsveUidiiit  virendS  msgis 
qoam  finate  eradendi  fideles  nomiaaotnr. 
8  Re  et  veriute  longe  sunt  t  fide. 

4  Misoellan.  lib  L,  tit.  xnii.,  f.  47. 

5  Qui  itA  viTBDty  at  ntti  sant,  qui  si  in  alio  nati  estent,  ftdtles  non  tsssnt. 
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with  alanD,  when  they  contemplated  the  nncertaintj  of  human 
life,  that  awakened  in  them,  according  to  Hugo,  the  longing  after 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  abbot  Peter  of  Gluny  heard  that 
a  great  number — as  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  of  the  monks 
around  him — had  expressed  doubts  whether  Christ  had  anywhere 
in  the  gospels  called  himself  6od.  They  had,  therefore,  carefully 
examined  them,  and  could  arriye  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  abbot  Peter  did  not  ask  after  their  names ;  nor  did  he  allow 
himself  to  draw  any  hasty  inferences  from  the  doubts  which  they 
expressed.  He  took  it  for  granted  they  had  not  fallen  away  iVom 
their  faith,  but  were  only  inquiring  after  the  truth,  and  seeking 
instruction.  Lest,  howeyer,  this  suspense  and  hesitation  should 
lead  to  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself, — of  Christ's 
divinity,— he  composed  a  tract,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  Christ  bore  witness  to  his  own  divinity,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  himself 

The  religious  feelings  of  the  multitude,  lively  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  quite  exposed  to  be  alloyed  by  a  rude  sensnousness,  easily 
betrayed  them  into  fanatical  extravagances  ;  and  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  voices  of  commanding  influence  were  not  wanting  to 
guide  to  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  things, —  and  to 
warn  against  everything  fanatical  and  superstitious, — yet,  the 
men  of  this  i^pirit  were  too  few  to  exert  a  sufficient  degree  of  in- 
fluence on  the  masses ;  and  the  greater  number  of  incompetent  or 
badly  disposed  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  contributed  by  their  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  evils  which  they  ought  to  have  averted. 
Hence,  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  so  many  excrescent  growths 
of  fanaticism  and  superstition, — one  case  of  which  we  have  in 
saint-worship.  Men  who,  by  their  lives,  by  their  deeds  and 
words,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  religions  feelings 
of  the  people,  were  easily  made  the  objects  of  an  extravagant 
veneration ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  at  every  pains  to 
put  a  check  to  it,  lest  it  might  reach  the  point  of  idolatry.  At 
the  tomb  of  some  such  individual,  vast  numbers  would  soon  be 
found  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  ;  the  heightened  de- 
votion, the  excited  state  of  the  imagination,  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing remarkable  effects  on  soul  and  body ;  exaggerating  repc^rt 
magnified  the  facts,  and  thus  stories  of  the  miraculous  cures  that 
had  been  performed  at  such  tombs,  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and  an 
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eyer-increasing  multitude  of  people,  mored  by  devotion,  curiosity, 
or  the  hope  of  succour,  were  attracted  to  the  spot.  While  some, 
carried  away  by  this  general  enthusiasm  for  the  memory  of  the 
departed  saint,  gave  countenance  to  such  movements  among  the 
people,  many  sensible  bishops  and  abbots  thought  it  necessary  to 
adopt  precautionary  measures,  lest  fanaticism  or  fraud  should  take 
advantage  of  these  tumultuous  exhibitions  of  religious  feeling  ; 
in  doing  which,  however,  they  were  always  liable  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  their  piety.^  The  attempt  forcibly  to  suppress  such 
exhibitions  by  outward  measures,  instead  of  accomplishing  its  ob- 
ject, was  apt  to  lead  to  exactly  the  contrary  result.  Many  tombs 
became  celebrated  for  the  miraculous  cures  which  were  performed 
at  them,  through  reports,  the  foundation  of  which  could  never  be 
ascertained ;  and  thus  many  a  dead  man,  probably,  attained  to 
the  honour  of  a  saint  who  was  far  from  deserving  it.  Ignorance, 
credulity,  and  iVaud  would  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  multiply 
the  number  of  saints.  When  Lanfranc  was  created  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  were  honoured  as 
saints,  in  England,  respecting  whom  no  reason  could  be  given 
why  they  deserved  that  honour.  To  the  number  of  these  belonged^ 
in  particular,  Elfeg,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  slain  by  the  Nor- 
mans, in  1012,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 
Lanfranc  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr, — for 
he  had  not  died  in  confessing  the  Christian  faith, — but  had  been 
slain  wlien  a  prisoner  among  the  Normans,  simply  because  he  re- 
fused  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  for  his  ransom.  Having  stated 
the  case  to  Anselm,  while  the  latter  was  on  a  visit  to  him  in 
England,  Anselm  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  aforesaid  arch- 
bishop deserved  beyond  question  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr ; 
"  for,**  said  he,  "  a  man,  who  chooses  rather  to  die  than  to  dis- 
honour God  by  the  slightest  sin,  would  sorely  hesitate  still  less 
to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  provoke  the  divine  displeasure  by 


1  After  U\e  death  of  the  abbot  Walttr  of  Melrose,  io  Scotland  (a.d.  1160.)  his  suc- 
cessor, Wiiliam,  published  an  order  forbidding  the  sick  to  flock  to  his  tomb;  bat  he  ex> 
poseJ  himself  thereby  to  the  reproach  of  envy  or  of  arrogance;  as  if  he  had  prt^umed  to 
set  limits  to  the  divine  grace.  The  author  of  the  life  of  the  former  abbot  observes : 
Videtur  pluribus  hojosmodi  prohibitionem  praesumptnosam  nimis  esse,  ut  homo  lateo 
tabvrDaoulo  circamdatus  misericordiae  fontem  audeat  obstraere,  et  gloria  coelesti  clari- 
ficatum  mandoque  miracalis  manifestatum  snb  cespite  silentii  praesomat  obmere. 
Mens.  August,  t.  i.,  f.  274. 
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a  more  grieyous  transgression.  And  so  that  archbishop  Elfeg, 
who  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  redeem  his  life  at  the  expense  of 
hb  community,  voold  assuredly  not  have  shrunk  from  death  if  he 
had  been  commanded  to  deny  Christ.  And  besides,  what  else 
was  meant  by  dying  for  justice  or  for  truth,  than  dying  for  Christ, 
who  is  justice  and  truth  V'^  Anselm  himself  was  afterwards 
obliged,  however,  to  declare  against  a  saint-worship  of  this  sort,  for 
which  no  due  reasons  were  assigned.^  How  easily  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  might  be  acquired  among  the  people,  appears  from  an 
example  cited  by  the  abbot  Gnibert.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  among  the  country-people  of  France,  that  the  squire 
of  a  knight  should  have  died  on  Good  Friday.  The  peasants  of 
the  district,  eager  after  novelties,  brought  gifts  and  wax-tapers 
to  his  tomb  ;  a  house  was  erected  over  it,  and  country-pilgrims 
flocked  to  it  from  afar.  Wonderful  stories  were  spread  abroad, 
and  mixed  with  the  rest  was  a  plentiful  share  of  imposture. 
A?arice,  taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  led 
people  first  to  feign  themselves  sick,  and  then  to  be  healed  by 
the  pretended  saint.'  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  within  whose 
territory  was  the  spot  where  these  things  transpired,  was  forget- 
ful enough  of  his  duty  to  connive  at  these  impostures  for  the  sake 
of  the  gain.^  Unprincipled  monks  pushed  a  lucrative  trade  with 
fictitious  relics,  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  which  they  spared  no 
lies.^  Processions  with  relics  were  got  up  with  a  view  to  collect 
money  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  church ;  and  the  clergy,  who  cried 
up,  in  mountebank-fashion,  their  various  virtues,  pretended,  with- 
out blushing,  to  show  in  a  casket  the  bread  which  our  Lord  him- 
self had  touched  with  his  teeth.  Every  village  was  anxious  to 
have  its  own  guardian  saints.  Thus  false  legends  of  saints  sprang 
up  among  the  people.  The  clergy  tolerated  this ;  and  so  these 
legends,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  continually  gained  ere- 

1  See  the  life  of  LaDflrtnc,  by  his  disciple,  Milo  Crispin,  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum  Ord. 
Bt'iiedicti  of  MabiUon,  §37,  ssee.  vi.,  p.  ii.,  f.  654. 

<  He  threatened  an  abbess,  who  favoured  sueh  worship,  with  suspension.  See  his 
letter,  I.  iv.,  ep.  10. 

'  The  abbot  Ouibert,  De  pignoribns  sanctorum,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.,§6:  In  profaui  Tulgi 
ATsris  peetoribus  oapi  potnerunt  flctitiae  surditates,  aflectatae  Tesaniae,  digiti  studio 
redprocmti  ad  Tolam,  vestigia  oontoru  sub  olunibus. 

*  As  Ouibert  says  :  Muuerum  comportatorum  blandiente  firequentia  infects  miracula 
fieri  supportabat. 

»  The  work  above  cited,  1.  e.  §  6. 
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dence ;  and  among  the  populace,  whoever  presumed  to  lisp  a 
syllable  against  them,  was  accounted  an  enemy  of  piety,  and  pro- 
voked against  himself  the  popular  fhry.^  In  opposition  to  these 
abases  of  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics,  the  abbot  Onibert  of 
Nogent  sons  Coucy  wrote  his  work,  De  PignorihuB  Sanctorum^ 
in  four  books.  He  called  it  a  grievous  sin  that  men  should  think 
of  glorifying  Ood  by  falsehoods.  He  accused  those  who  spread 
abroad  stories  of  miracles,  of  making  Ood  a  liar.  He  detected 
one  source  of  the  abuse,  in  what  he  considered  the  unnatural 
practice  of  removing  the  bodies  of  holy  men  from  the  earth  in 
which  they  reposed,  and  of  distributing  and  carrying  about  their 
separated  members  in  costly  settings.'  He  declared  it  unbeseem- 
ing that  the  body  of  the  disciple  should  be  honoured  above  that 
of  the  Master ;  that  while  Christ  was  buried  beneath  the  stone, 
the  members  of  his  disciples  should  be  denied  the  earth  from 
which  they  originally  came,  to  be  preserved  in  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  silks.4  He  protested  especially  against  the 
carrying  about  the  so-called  relics  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  was 
only  by  spiritual  communion  that  men  should  now  rise  upward  to 
Christ.  Christ  communicated  himself  under  the  figure  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  supper,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might 
have  their  minds  withdrawn  from  the  things  of  sense.  He  refers 
to  Christ's  words  addressed  to  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  7),  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  come  to  them  till  he  was  no  longer 
sensibly  present  before  their  eyes.  "  Those  who  pretend  to 
show  such  relics,"  says  he,  '*  contradict  this  word  of  truth. 
For  what  does  Christ  say  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  come  if 
his  own  bodily  presence  be  not  first  withdrawn  from  men ;  be- 
cause, unless  the  sight  of  everything  bodily  be  withdrawn,  the 
soul  will  not  rise  to  the  faith  of  contemplation.     For  the  exer- 

1  Ouibert,  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  %  1.  After  having  spoken  of  the  tncient,  approTed  saints,  he 
adds :  Cum  eoim  alii  alios  snmnios  conspicerent  habere  patronos,  voloenint  et  ipei  qaales 
potuerant  faoere  suos.  Tacente  clero  anus  et  moliercularam  Tilinm  greges  taliam  pa- 
tronorum  commentatas  historias  post  insobulos  et  litiatoria  oantitant,  et  si  quia  earum 
dicta  refellat,  pro  defensione  ipsomm  non  modo  convitiis,  sed  telorum  radiis  instant. 

2  Lib.  i.  c.  ii.  ^5:  Qai  Deo  quod  neqoidem  cogitavit  adscribit,  quantam,  in  se  eat, 
Deom  mentiri  cogit. 

8  Cap.  It.  %\:  Certe  si  sanctorum  corpora  sua  jazta  natorae  debitum  looa,  t e« sepul- 
ehra  senrassent,  hnjosmodi  errores  vaeassent. 

*  Ut  dincipalus  praeponatnr  magistro?  lUe  lapidi  intrudatur,  hie  anro  dandator? 
lUe  nee  plene  sindone  subtili  involvatur,  hie  palliis  autsericis  aarove  teztili  succingatur? 
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cise  and  trial  of  our  faith,  onr  Lord  would  lead  as  away  from  bis 
proper  to  his  mystical  body ;  and  thus  should  we  progressiyely 
mount  upward  to  the  spiritual  contemplation  of  the  divine 
essence."  * 

Particularly  did  that  tendency  of  deyotion  which  manifested 
itself  in  paying  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  men  adored 
the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  ideal  of  the  virgin-life,  rise 
continually  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  lead  onward  to  wilder  extrava- 
gances. For  a  long  time,  already,  the  opinion  had  gained  cur- 
rency that  she  ought  to  be  excepted  from  the  number  of  human 
beings  under  the  taint  of  corruption ;  that  by  a  special  operation 
of  grace  she  had  been  preserved  immaculate  from  all  sin.  But 
now,  many  were  led,  on  the  same  principle,  to  take  still  another 
step,  and  to  maintain  that  the  Virgin  Mary  came  into  the  world 
wholly  free  from  original  sin.  Therefore,  many  began  already  to 
set  apart  for  this  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  particular 
festival^ — the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But  voices 
of  influence  and  authority  protested  against  such  an  innovation, 
and  the  dogma  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Canonicals  of  the  church 
at  Lyons  having  introduced  such  a  festival,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
declared  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.^  *'  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple,** he  wrote  to  them,  "  you  would  be  obliged  to  hold  that  the 
conception  of  her  ancestors,  in  an  ascending  line,  was  also  a  holy 
one ;  since  otherwise,  she  could  not  have  descended  from  them 
after  a  worthy  manner, — and  there  would  be  festivals  without 
number.'  But  such  a  frequent  celebration  of  festivals  was  appro- 
priate only  to  our  final  home  in  heaven  ;  it  was  unsuitable  to  a 
life,  far  from  our  true  home,  like  this  upon  the  earth.  We  ought 
not  to  attribute  to  Mary  that  which  belongs  to  one  Being  alone, 
— to  him  who  can  make  all  holy, — and  being  himself  free  from 
sin,  purify  others  from  it.  Besides  him,  all  who  have  descended 
from  Adam  must  say  of  themselves  that  which  one  of  them  says 
in  the  name  of  all  (Psalm  li.  5) ;  *  In  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 

1  Lib.  ii.  0.  Ti.  ^  4 :  Niai,  qaioqnid  corporeum  iptins  est,  a  memoria  abrogetor,  ad 
eonlemplandi  animus  fidem  ouUatenus  sablevator.  Ad  exercitationem  fldei  nostrae, 
A  prineipali  oorpore  ad  mystieimi  Dominos  noster  nos  yoloit  tradacere,  et  ezinde  quasi 
qaiboadam  gradibus  ad  divitiae  subtilitatis  iDtelligeDtiam  enidire. 

S  Ep.  17a 

t  De  aria  et  proavis  id  ipsum  poaset  pro  simill  causa  quilibet  flagttaie  et  sic  tende- 
n%m  in  infinitum  et  festorum  non  esset  numerus. 
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me.*  *'  The  controrersy  concerniDg  the  festiyal  of  the  Immacolate 
Conceptioti,  and  the  dogma  therewith  connected,  spread  also 
through  England  and  Germany.  It  was  the  monks  who  contended 
for  it;  but  there  were  monks  also  who  combated  it  Fotho, 
a  monk  and  priest  in  the  monastery  of  Priim  in  the  proyince  of 
Triers,  who  wrote,  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  work 
"  On  the  condition  of  the  house  of  God,"  ^  combated,  among  many 
other  innorations  introduced  by  monks,  this  festival  as  the  most 
absurd  of  all.'  In  eyidence  of  the  continued  controversy  on  this 
subject,  we  haye  the  letters  relating  to  it  which  passed  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  between  the  abbot  de  la  Celle, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  Nicholas,  an  English  monk. 
The  former  maintained,  as  Bernard  had  done,  that  Mary  was  born 
with  the  tinder,  the  inflammable  material,  of  sin, — lust,  warring 
against  reason ;  but  that  she  was  preserved,  through  the  power 
of  grace,  from  all  the  excitements  of  temptation,  till  at  length, 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  she  attained  to  a  perfect  exemption  from 
the  same.^  He  inveighed  against  the  chimeras  of  the  English,^ 
But'the  monk  Nicholas  looked  upon  that  which  the  abbot  de  la 
Celle  had  said  concerning  the  conflict  which  lasted  in  Mary  until 
the  conception,  as  a  disparagement  of  her  dignity,  and  felt  him- 
self bound  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  Although  he  honoured 
Bernard  as  a  saint,  yet  he  believed  that  even  he,  like  other  holy 
men,  might  err  on  such  a  single  point.  He  appealed,  in  proof  of 
this,  to  the  legend  concerning  an  appearance  of  Bernard  after  his 
death.^    Such  visions,  often  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  explanation, 

1  In  the  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  zzi. 

3  Qood  magis  absurd um  Tideiur,  at  the  end  of  the  third  book. 

S  Lib.  vi.,ep.  23:  Qaod  saeva  libidinis  iDcentiva  Deo  praeoperante  nunquam  senaerit 
vel  ad  modicum.  Caetera  vero  impedimenta  humanae  fragilitatis,  quae  natural!  origine 
de  natura  procedunt,  ante  divinam  conceptionem  sentire  potuit,  sed  nullatenus  consen- 
sit.  Praeveniente  siquidem  gratia  fomes  peccati  aiihelando  supremum  »piritum  duzit, 
until  thiB  fomes  was  wholly  destroyed  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
conception. 

*  Nee  indignetur  Anglia  levitas,  si  ea  solidior  sit  Gallica  maturitas.  Certe  experius 
sum,  somniatores  plus  esse  Anglicos  quam  Gallos. 

C  See  his  letter.  1.  ix.,  ep.  9 :  In  Clararallensi  coUegio  quidam  conversus  bene  religio. 
sus  in  yisn  noetis  vidit  Abbatem  Bemardum  niveis  indutum  vestibus  quasi  ad  mamillam 
pectoris  fnrvam  habere  maculam.  And  when  he  was  asked,  why? — he  replied:  Quia  de 
Dominae  nostrae  conceptione  scripsi  non  soribenda,  signum  purgation  is  meae  maculnm 
in  pectore  porto.  The  vision  was  committed  to  writing,  and  the  documt^nt  laid  before 
the  chapter  genera],  but  it  was  burnt,  mahiitque  .Abbatum  universitas  Tirgintt  periclitari 
gloritm  S.  Bemardi  opinione. 
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were,  as  it  seems,  at  this  period  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  divine 
testimony  to  the  truth  :  and  Humbert  de  Romanis,  general  of  the 
Dominicans,  in  his  work  aboye  cited/  denounces  those  who,  in- 
stead of  adducing  texts  of  Scripture  and  passages  from  the 
fathers,  appealed  to  uncertain  dreams  and  visions  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  innorations,  to  whom  he  applied  the  saying  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (chapter  xiii.)^  In  like  manner,  Peter  de  la 
Celle  declared,  in  this  particular  case :  '*  I  believe,  respecting 
her,  the  gospel,  and  not  dreams ;  and  if  I  am  in  any  way  wrong, 
Ood  will  reveal  this  also,  in  the  time  and  way  he  pleases.*'. 
The  monk  Nicholas  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  fact  of  a  pro- 
gressiye  development  of  the  church,  which  may  even  introduce  in- 
noTations  for  the  necessities  of  devotion.^  But  the  abbot  de  la 
Celle  maintained  that  any  such  new  institution  should  proceed 
regularly  from  the  church  of  Rome  and  a  general  council.  He 
protested  against  the  innovating  caprice  of  individuals.  This 
controversy  was  continued  into  the  thirteenth  century,  and  passed 
into  the  following  periods.  The  antagonists  of  this  extravagant 
veneration  of  Mary  gained  a  Tery  important  voice  on  their  side, 
when  Thomas  Aquinas  stood  forth  as  an  opponent  of  that  opinion, 
offering  as  an  argument  against  it,  that  the  honour  due  to  Christ 
alone  would  thereby  suffer  injury  ;  inasmuch  as  he  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  men  ;  whom  all  needed,  in 
order  to  be  freed  from  original  sin.^  As  he  saw  very  clearly  that 
nothing  could  be  adduced  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the 
conception  and  birth  of  Mary,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  de- 
cision was  to  be  arrived  at  here  except  on  grounds  of  reason  and 
analogy.  From  these  then  it  might  be  argued  that  since  on 
Mary,  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  was  conferred  greater  favour  than 

^  De  eradidooe  praedioatorum,  lib.  u.,  in  the  section  concerniug  coancUs. 

^  Alii  Miac,  qai  inniteotes  quibusdiim  visiouibus  et  somniis  iocertisinteudant  propter 
iUm  tliqaid  ordiniure,  cum  tamen  nensas  et  intentio  saDCtoraro  ac  tantoram  virorum  sint 
hajmiBodi  phantasiia  omnino  praeponenda. 

'  Lib.  ix^  ep.  10:  Eraogelio  aou  somuiis  de  ilia  credo,  et  si  aliter  sapio,  et  hoc  ip- 
■am  revelabit  Deaa,  qaando  voluerit  et  quomodo  Toluerit. 

4  NoDDc  eodem  spir'.ia  potantur  moderni,  quo  et  antiqui  ?  Non  erat  ab  initio  nativi- 
tas  Virginia  in  erdesia  solennis,  sed  crescente  fidelium  devotioiie  addita  est  praeclari^ 
eccleaiae  aoleunitatibus.  Quare  igitnr  non  similitt'r  H  Uiem  conceptionis  obiineat  se* 
dulitaa  Christianae  drvotionis  ? 

^  Hoc  derogaret  dignitati  Cbristi,  secundum  quara  vh  \nuven>n\in  omuium  Salvator. 
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on  any  other  haman  being,  and  since  a  Jeremiah,  a  John  the 
Baptist,  eojoyed  the  peculiar  priyilege  of  being  sanctified  from 
the  womb,  a  like  privilege  must  be  attributed  also  to  her.  Hence, 
it  might  be,  that  although  original  sin  existed  in  her,  as  a  na- 
ture,^ yet,  through  the  grace  imparted  to  her  before  her  birth,  and 
through  the  divine  providence  which  accompanied  her  afterwards 
through  her  entire  life,  this  inherited  nature  was  so  restrained, 
that  no  motion  contrary  to  reason  could  proceed  therefrom.  Thus 
might  that,  which  was  potentially  present  in  her,  be,  notwith- 
standing, always  restrained  from  any  actual  putting  forth,  and 
thereupon,  after  the  conception  of  Christ,  might  follow  a  perfect 
exemption,  in  her  case,  from  all  original  sin,  even  in  its  potential 
being  ;  which  exemption  was  transferred  to  her  from  her  Son,  as 
the  universal  Redeemer.^  This  cautious  reserve  of  the  considerate 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  relying  more  on 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  than  on  human  conjectures,  was  a 
quality  of  which  Baymund  Lull,  with  his  bold  flights  of  fancy  and 
speculation,  was  altogether  incapable.  Among  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  in  order  to  Mary's  becoming  the  organ  for  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  he  reckoned  this,  that  she  should  be 
exempt  not  only  from  all  actual,  but  also  from  all  original  sin  : 
for  God  and  sin  could  not  come  together  in  the  same  subject.' 
The  Holy  Spirit  had  so  wrought  within  her  to  prepare  the  way 
by  her  sanctification  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
sun  by  the  dawn  prepares  the  way  for  the  day. 

As  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
grew  out  of  that  peculiar  turn  of  devotion  that  originated  in  the 
monasteries,  the  same  was  the  case  likewise  with  another  festival, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  very  generally  observed.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  the  mystical,  contemplative  bent  of  the 
monkish  spirit,  would  first  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  festival  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Christian  festivals  by  the  absence  of  all  re- 

1  The  foBMS  peooati. 

S  Credendum  est,  quod  ex  prole  redandaverit  in  matrem  totaliter  fomite  subtraoto. 

S  Nisi  beata  virgo  fhisset  disposita,  qaod  fllios  Dei  de  ipsa  assumeret  camem,  scilicet 
quod  non  esset  corrnpia  neo  in  aliqao  peccato  sive  actnali  sive  original!,  fiUos  Dei  non 
potoisset  ab  ipsa  assomere  oarnem,  cam  Dens  et  peeoatmn  non  possunt  eoncordari  in 
aUqoo  subjeoto. 

4  Sie  praeparavit  Tiam  incarnationis  per  sanctiioationem,  sicut  sol  diem  per  auroram. 
In  lib.  ii.,  sent.  Qaaest.  96,  t.  iv.,  opp.,  f.  Si. 
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ference  to  historical  facts ;  and  such  was  that  of  the  Trinity.^  Yet 
if  there  was  something  in  the  Christian  consciousness  that  resisted 
the  introduction  of  a  festival  of  the  Immacnlate  Conception  of 
Mary,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  appropriateness  in  a  fes- 
tiral  of  the  Trinity,  constitntin/,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  tenuinos  to 
the  entire  cycle  of  festivals  in  the  year,  which  would  recommend 
it  to  general  acceptance,  and  gradually  overcome  the  objections 
which  might  be  raised  on  the  ground  of  innovation.  For  it  cor- 
responded with  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
sum  total  of  Christian  consciousness,  that,  as  this  doctrine  has  for 
its  presupposition  the  full  development  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  consciousness,  and  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God  arrives, 
therein,  at  a  statement  that  exhausts  the  whole  subject-matter  ; 
so  a  festival  having  reference  to  this  doctrine  would  form  the  ter- 
minus of  the  cycle  of  festivals,  commencing  with  Christ's  nativity; 
and  if  this  festival  grew,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  the  significance 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  gained  for  the  speculative 
and  mystical  theology  of  these  times,  yet  this  solemnity  obtained 
a  position,  in  the  entire  cycle  of  church  festivals,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  direct  attention  to  the  original  and  essential  significance 
of  this  doctrine. 

As  the  customs  and  amusements  usually  connected  with  the 
pagan  festivals  of  December  and  January  had,  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  to  suppress  them,  still  continued  to  be  observed  among 
Christians,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,'^  and  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  festivals  in  these 
months — as,  for  example,  to  the  festival  of  Christ's  circumcision, 
which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  pagan  celebration  of  January, 
— so,  in  many  districts,  these  customs  gradually  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  sportively  travestying  the  ofGices  and  rites  of  the  church, — 
a  natural  accompaniment  of  sensuous  devotion, — as  in  the  feaium 


X  The  monk  Potho  of  Prttm,  near  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  hii  work  De  statu  do* 
mas  I>ti,mentionftbe  introdaeingof  thia  festival  also  among  the  repentinis  novitatibus 
in  eeeletiaatieis  ofHoiis,  which  innovations  he  traces  to  the  juvenilis  levitas,  by  wliioh  the 
vita  monastiea  bad  aUowed  itself  to  be  vitiated. 

t  Forbidden  by  the  sixty-second  canon  of  the  second  Tmllan  oooncil,  a.d.  601,  directed 
against  maskings  and  eomical  processions :  Mijiipm  Avipa  ywaiKtlav  aroXiiv  iviiivtr- 
Kt9^mt  4  yvpoUa  Toct  iif9pdatv  dpfiSdioif'  dXXd  /uiH"!  'wpotrwwtia  KtofiixA  h  carvpiKA 
#  Tpmyuid  vwodvf v^at. 
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fatuorum,  follorum^  hypodiaconorum  ;  abases  which,  notwith- 
standing the  rarions  ordinances  made  in  order  to  suppress  them, 
continued  afterwards  to  spread  even  more  widely. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  periods,  seen  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  idea  of  the  sacraments,  understood  at  first  so  indefinitely 
as  holy  symbols,  came  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  series  of  eccle- 
siastical transactions ;  and  the  practice  of  the  church  had  already 
given  sanction  to  the  hypothesis,  that  these  sacraments  were  all 
comprised  under  the  sacred  number  seven.  It  only  remained  that 
various  other  holy  signs,  to  which  it  had  also  been  customary  to 
apply  the  name  of  sacraments,'  should  be  excluded,  and  the  num- 
ber seven  more  distinctly  fixed.  This  was  done  in  the  present 
period,  when  the  idea  of  the  sacrament  came  to  be  more  exactly 
and  sharply  defined  by  scientific  theology.  In  the  instructions 
given,  by  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  to  persons  newly  baptized,  in 
the  year  1124,^  the  determinate  number  of  seven  sacraments  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time.  He  wished  to  lea?e  behind  him,  he 
said,  for  the  new  converts,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  separate, 
these  seven  sacraments  as  the  pledge,  given  by  our  Lord,  of  his  fel- 
lowship with  the  church,  in  order  that,  amid  the  labours  and  con- 
flicts of  the  present  life,  they  might  not  faint  and  be  discouraged.^ 
The  scientific  theology  of  this  century  now  sought  to  prove  the  in- 
ternal necessity  of  this  determinate  number  of  the  sacraments.  It 
was  customary  to  ascribe  to  them  a  twofold  efficiency,— -one  posi- 
tive, to  prepare  men  for  the  whole  duty  of  the  Christian  worship 
of  God ;  the  other  negative,  to  meet  and  oppose  the  reactions  of 
sin.  At  bottom  lay  the  Christian  idea,  that  the  present  earthly 
life  should,  in  all  its  relations,  be  consecrated  and  sanctified  by 
religion ;  and  that  the  spiritual,  in  like  manner  with  the  bodily 
life,  should  have  its  own  proper  stages  of  development.^  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  these  times,  craved  how- 

1  Whoever  would  like  to  know  more  ou  this  sabject,  may  consult  Oieseler's  Manual 
of  Church  History,  vol.  ii.,  sect,  ii ,  p  436,  and  ff.  2d  ed. 

2  Thus  we  find  the  number  twelve  mentioned  by  Damiani. 
8  See  section  i.  p,  10. 

4  Septem  sacramenia  eccle«iae,  quasi  septem  signiflcativa  donaSpiritus  sancti,  qiiibus 
intendeDdo  in  laboribus  et  certamine  hujus  vitae  non  deficere.  Canisii  lect.  antiq.,  ed. 
Basnage,  t.  iii.  p.  ii..  f.  62.  To  b«  sure,  the  chronological  date  of  the  first  menUon  of 
this  numbt-r  seven  is  unceriuiu;  as  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

'*  See,  for  example,  the  unfolding  of  this  vivw  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

o 
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ever,  for  everything,  some  medium  of  sensaous  representation  ; 
and  this  was  not  to  be  a  mere  symbol,  but  must  be  objectiyeiy 
manifested,  as  the  actual  bearer  of  divine  powers.  Thus,  in  the 
first  place,  the  birth  to  a  spiritual  life  is  represented  by  baptism  ; 
next,  growth  to  maturity  by  confirmation  ;  finally,  nutriment,  in 
order  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  strength,  by  the  Lord*s 
supper.  This  would  sdffice,  were  not  man  subject,  in  his  bodily 
and  spiritual  life,  to  manifold  defects  and  disturbances.  Diseases 
require  their  appropriate  remedies.  Answering  to  the  recovery 
of  health,  is  penance ;  to  the  promotion  of  reconvalescence,  by 
means  of  appropriate  diet  and  exercise,  the  extreme  unction. 
Furthermore,  as  man  belongs,  both  in  a  physical  and  spiritual 
sense,  to  some  society  ;  so  the  efGiciency  of  the  sacraments  must 
extend,  also,  to  this  relation  :  thus  ordination  ^nd  marriage  ob- 
tain their  appropriate  place.  We  have  seen  how  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  real  communion  with  Christ  in  the  Lord  s  supper  assumed, 
in  the  all-absorbing  supematuralist  element  of  this  age,  the 
form  of  a  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  how  this  notion, 
so  firmly  established  in  the  whole  mode  of  intuition  peculiar 
to  these  centuries,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  victory  for  it, 
over  the  modes  of  apprehension  belonging  to  other  habits  and 
bents  of  mind.  Accordingly,  this  doctrine  was  definitively  settled 
for  the  church,  at  the  Lateran  council,  in  1215.^  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  being  definitively  settled,  it  must  be  followed  by 
the  determination  that,  after  the  miracle  produced  by  the  conse- 
cration, the  "  accidents"  of  bread  and  wine,  without  the  subject, 
still  remained ;  and  a  determination  of  this  sort,  though  involving 
a  contradiction  in  language,  was  still  the  best  suited,  at  this 
particular  point  of  view,  to  avoid  such  expressions  of  a  gross 
and  fleshy  materialism  as  we  saw  employed  by  the  zealots 
opposed  to  Berengar,  as  well  as  the  fantastical,  Docetic  notion, 
that^everything  of  a  sensuous  nature  which  took  place  at  the 
Lord's  supper,  was  only  an  appearance,  without  reality.  In  fact, 
the  particular  mode,  after  which  the  matter  then  presented  itself 
to  religious  intuition,  is,  in  this  form,  simply  objectized :  for  this 
mode  of  religious  intuition,  everything  sensible  was  purely  an 
accident ;    the  essential  thing  for  it  was,  simply,  the  body  of 

1  TrtnssubsUntiaiur  panis  in  corpus  Clirisii  potestate  divina. 
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Christ,  Teiled  nnder  this  figare.  In  this  mode  of  intuition,  the 
whole  theocratico-ecclesiastical  point  of  yiew,  the  whole  mediae Yal 
form  of  apprehending  Christianity  was  broaght  to  a  completion. 
The  miracle  of  transnbstantiation  appeared  as  the  ever-repeated 
miracle  of  all  miracles,  the  act  of  the  greatest  self-humiliation  of 
the  deity.^  It  was  the  rery  Christ,  who,  nnder  this  sensible  yeil, 
presented  himself  to  beliering  derotion ;  and  the  lirely  faith  ex* 
cited  by  the  yiew  of  that  Host,  which  was  only  the  yeil  of  Christ, 
might  produce  powerful  effects.'  Here  was  shown  the  high  dig- 
nity of  the  Christian  priesthood,  that  constantly  served  as  the 
organ  of  this  miracle  of  miracles,  by  means  of  which  this  utmost 
realization  of  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  could  be  brought 
about,  the  very  end  and  aim  of  all  worship.  But  precisely  for 
the  reason  that  this  dogma  constituted  the  central  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  whole  mode  of  intuition  that  governed  the  religious 
consciousness  of  these  centuries,  those  who,  in  their  modes  of 
thinking,  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  view,  manifested  a  peculiar 
hostility  to  it,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  attacks  against  the 
church  doctrines  by  the  sects,  and  in  the  doubts  and  temptations 
with  which  ecclesiastics  had  to  contend  ;'  and  contemplating  such 
phenomena  in  their  connection  with  the  times,  we  may  doubtless 
afBirm  that  to  many,  who,  with  their  religious  life,  belonged  wholly 
to  this  standing-point  of  intuition,  and  who  were  incapable  of 
apprehending  Christianity  in  any  other  form,  it  was  in  fact  a 


1  As  Raymond  Lull,  for  example,  io  his  glowing  style  of  devotion,  expresses  it; 
Fait  onquam  ullum  mirabile  vel  alia  humilitas,  quae  cum  ipso  possit  comparari,  quod 
panis  et  Tinom  deveniaotin  toam  sanctam  humanitatem,  quae  est  unita  cum  deltate  et 
quod  tuum  corpus  adeo  nobile  se  permittat  maDdncari  et  traotari  ab  homiue  peocatore 
misero? 

2  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ease  of  William,  archbiihop  of  Boorg^s,  who,  in  tlie 
last  struggles  of  death»seeiog  the  Host  approach,  raised  himself  from  his  couch,  and, 
filled  with  awe  and  enthusiastic  faith,  advanced  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  step  to  meet 
his  Lord,  and  prostrated  himself^  with  tears,  before  him.  The  incident  is  thus  related  in 
the  language  of  the  times :  Ut  autem  Doroinom  creatorem  snum  ad  se  venisse  cognovit, 
iUico  resumptis  viribus,  de  etrato  prosiliens,  tanquam  febris  omnis  abscessisset,  non  sine 
stupore  circumstautiom,  maxime  quod  jam  fero  in  supremo  sptritu  positus  videretur,  et 
vix  aliquid  liquoris  posset  in  os  admittf  re,  concito  grado  procedit,  vires  certe  submi- 
nistrante  caritate  flexisque  genibus,  totus  lacrimis  diffloens,  iUum  adorat  See  the 
abov»>cited  life,  c.  vlii.,  %  29.    Mens.  Januar.  t.  i.,  f.  634. 

8  To  the  same  cause  may  be   referred,  also,  the  doubts  by  which  an  ecclesiastic 

was  annoyed,  who  complained  of  his  distress  to  bishop  William  of  Paris.    See  above,  p. 

47. 
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trial  under  which  their  fietith  in  the  supematural  most  either  be 
able  to  preserre  itself,  or  else  mnst  snccamb  to  that  reaction  of 
the  mere  understanding  that  discards  everything  supernatural. 
With  others,  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  reaction  of  a  freer  and  purer 
eyangelical  bent  of  the  spirit ;  and  this  would,  in  the  case  of 
some,  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  dominant  church  spirit, 
while  in  others  it  proceeded  to  the  point  of  an  actual  breach. 

The  latter  may  hare  been  the  case  with  that  ecclesiastic  of 
whom  St  Bernard  speaks,  in  his  life  of  the  archbishop  Malachias 
of  Armagh.^    There  was  a  certain  man  of  good  intellectual  en- 
dowments, who  refused  to  recognize  in  the  eucharist  the  true  body 
of  Christ,  but  looked  upon  it  as  only  a  means  of  spiritual  commu- 
nion with  Christ,  whereby  one  is  advanced  in  holiness.^    The 
bishop,  after  having  tried  in  vain  by  private  conversations  to  con* 
rince  him  of  his  error,  called  together  a  meeting  of  the  clergy, 
before  which  the  denier  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
summoned  to  appear.     The  matter  was  here  discussed  with  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  all  present  went  against  him.     He  still  per- 
sisted, however,  in  his  opinion,  affirming  that  he  was  not  overcome 
by  arguments,  but  put  down  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  Respect 
to  the  person  of  no  man,  he  said,  should  prevail  upon  him  to  forsake 
the  truth.  It  is  then  stated  that,  soon  afterwards,  falling  into  a  mor- 
tal sickness,  he  was  led  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  church.  The 
report  which  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  this  matter  is  not, 
however,  sufSciently  exact  to  enable  us  to  determine  from  it  what 
were  the  actual  facts.     Abelard  intimates  that  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  supper  belonged,  in  his  day,  among  those 
which  were  yet  sub  lite.^    We  learn  from  another  report,^  that 
there  were  still  in  the  twelfth  century  many  who  condemned  Be- 
rengar,  without  being  at  a  very  wide  remove  from  his  doctrines. 

They  supposed  that,  by  a  metonomy,  conformable  to  the  biblical 


1  Cap.  26. 

'  SaerameDtmn  et  non  rem  Bacramenti,  id  est  eolam  sanctiflcttioDein  et  oon  coiporis 
▼eritatein. 

t  Sed  nee  adhao  illam  soinmam  controyeniam  de  aaoramento  altaria,  ntmm  Tidelioet 
panis  Ole,  qai  Tidetor,  flgura  tantain  sit  domlniei  corporis,  an  etiam  veritos  substantiae 
ipthis  dominicaA  earais,  finem  acceplsse,  oertam  est.  Theol.  Christian.  1.  iv.  Martene 
et  Dofand.  theaanr.  anecdotor.  t.  v.  f.  1315. 

^  That  of  Zaeharias,  bishop  of  Chrjsosopolis  (Soatai i),  in  his  Commentary  on  the  fonr 
gospels,  L  IT.,  c.  elTi.  Bibl.  paU.  Lndg.  t.  xiz.,  1 916. 
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nsage  of  language — by  which  the  name  of  a  thing  was  transferred 
to  what  represented  it — the  consecrated  bread  might  be  denomi- 
nated the  body  of  Christ ;  and  they  pronounced  Berengar  to  be 
wrong  only  in  that  he  had  so  openly  expressed  an  opposite  yiew 
to  the  common  church  representation,  and  thus  giren  occasion  of 
offence  to  many.^     As  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  encouraged  by 
the  dialectic  theology,  called  forth  many  antagonisms,  so,  among 
the  rest,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  who2  appealed  to  the 
sayings  of  the  old  church  fathers,  particularly  of  Augustin,  in  de- 
fence of  a  similai!  opinion  to  that  of  Berengar.'    And  that  mystic 
himself,  who  with  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness  defended  the 
faith  in  the  true  reality  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  still — when  he  wished  to  say  that  the  miracle  here 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  one  which  remained  hidden  from 
the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  produced  no  alteration  in  the 
sensuous  emblems — was  driven  to  make  an  assertion  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  namely,  the  following : 
that  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  to  destroy  the  na- 
ture of  a  thing,  but  to  appropriate  it  as  the  bearer  of  higher 
powers — not  to  remove  the  existing  substance,  but  to  raise  it  to 
a  higher  potence.*     Were  one  to  apply  a  principle  of  this  sort 
with  logical  consistency  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  he  would  be 
carried  back — as  Rupert,  using  the  same  comparison,  also  ob- 
serves— to  the  older  hypothesis,  that  the  union  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine  was  to  be  conceived  as 
similar  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  among 
the  different  views  which  at  that  time  were  still  held  forth  re- 


1  Sunt  nonualli,  imo  fonan  multi,  sed  vix  Dorari  possunt  (they  cannot  ea-^ily  be 
noticed,  because  tbey  conceal  tbeir  real  opinions)  qui  cum  damnato  Berengario  idem 
seutiuDt,  et  tamen  eandemcumecdesia  damnant.  In  hoc  videlicet  datnnant  eum,  quia 
fonnam  verborum  ecclpiiae  abjiciens,  uuditate  aennonis  acandalum  movebat  Non  se 
quebatur,  ut  dicunt,  uaum  scripturarum,  quae  passim  res  significantes  tanquam  signifi- 
cataa  appellant. 

3  Rupert  of  Deutz,  says  of  them :  Quid  dicemus  magnis  et  magnificis  parvulurum 
magistris,  quibus  interdum  suaTius  redolet  Platonis  academia,  qunm  Imec  viviflca  Domini 
mensa?    Commentar.  In  Joann,  I.  vi.,  t  ii.,  f.  308.  Ed.  Paris,  1638. 

8  He  Bays  of  tbem  :  Ubi  totius  viribas  intenti  ad  expugnandam  veriiatem  dominici 
corporis  et  sanguinis  magnorum  sententlas  doctorum  attulerint. 

4  Spiritus  sanctiaffectus  non  est,  destruere  vel  corrumpere  substantiam,  quamcunque 
snos  in  osos  assnmit,  sed  substantiae  bono  permanenti  quod  erat,  invisibiliter  adjicere, 
quod  non  erat.  Commentar.  in  Exod.  1.  ii.,  c.  x.  t.  i.,  f.  171. 
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spectiog  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  one  of  this  sort  acta- 
ally  made  its  appearance.^  As  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation 
had  proceeded  from  the  one-sided  supernatnralist  element  which 
governed  the  minds  of  that  period,  so  it  operated  back  again 
also,  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  same  particular  bent. 
Hence  the  deification  of  outward  symbols  which  now  prevailed  ; 
these  symbols  being  made — even  independent  of  the  whole  sacred 
rite,  and  of  the  end  which  it  was  designed  to  subserve — objects 
of  superstitious  veneration ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  first  called 
forth  by  this  article  of  doctrine,  but  had  its  foundation  laid  long 
before  in  that  extemalization  of  the  religious  feelings,  which  led 
to  the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  power  adhering  to  the  sen- 
suous element.  In  order  consistently  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  transnbstantiation,  and  to  give  up  nothing  on  the  side  of  the 
objective,  it  was  assumed,  that  so  long  as  the  emblems  of  the 
bread  and  ¥rine — perceivable  to  the  senses — Hfere  present;  so 
long,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  substance  of  both  was  before 
contained  under  these  emblems,  the  Body  of  Christ  was  now  pre- 
sent, veiled  under  the  same  -,3  and  accordingly,  it  was  necessary 
to  infer  that,  if  a  mouse  or  a  dog  should  nibble  the  consecrated 
host,  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  still  did  not,  on  that  account, 
cease  to  be  there.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
by  no  means  tended  to  lower  the  dignity  of  Christ's  body ;  since, 
in  fact,  he  had,  without  any  lowering  of  his  dignity,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  crucified  by  sinners  ;  especially,  considering  it  was  not 
the  body  of  Christ,  according  to  its  proper  essence,  but  only  in 
respect  to  these  outward  emblems,  under  which  it  was  veiled  in 
the  sacrament,  that  was  thereby  affected.^  We  see  here  the 
most  extreme  point  of  realistic  extemalization  to  which  the  in- 
terest to  retain  the  objective  side  unimpaired  could  bear  to 
be  pushed.     And  that  which  was  expounded  by  Thomas  Aqui- 

• 

1  Among  these  difTerent  opiniocs  n^bicli  tbe  scholastic  writer,  Alger  of  Liege/cites  in 
the  prefsee  to  bis  book  written  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  transabstantiation  :  De 
saenunento  corporis  et  sanguinis  Dominici,  we  find  also  this  :  In  pane  Ghristnm  qoasi 
imparatmm,  siciit  Deam  in  carne  personaliter  incamatam.  Bibl.  patr.  Ludg.  t  zxi.,  f. 
25L 

S  Qnod  defertor  ooipos  Cbristi,  quonsqne  species  defertur. 

>  Neo  bop  Tergit  in  detrimentnm  dignitatis  corporis  Christi,  qui  volnit  a  peccatori* 
bus  emoifigi  absque  deminntione  soae  dignitatis,  praeserdm,  cnm  mns  ant  canis  non 
tangat  ipsom  eorpos  CSiristi  secnndnm  propriam  speoiem,  sed  solum  secundum  species 
sacramentaiss, — non  saoramentaliter,  sed  per  accidens  corpus  Cbristi  manducat. 
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nas  with  a  refined  and  cantions  species  of  dialectics,  was  ex- 
pressed by  others  in  a  still  crasser  form;  yet,  the  pious  de- 
licacy of  many  resisted  a  tendency  which  was  driven,  purely 
ont  of  a  dread  of  the  sabjectiye  element,  to  a  profanation  of 
the  holy  essence ;  and  Toices  of  commanding  inflaence  de- 
clared themselves  opposed  to  sach  a  conclusion.  Among  these 
we  may  place  even  the  word  of  a  pope,  that  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  who  in  his  work  De  Mysteriis  Missae,  entered  minutely 
into  the  examination  of  everything  pertaining  to  this  sacrament. 
And  in  fact,  we  recognise  in  this  performance,  the  work  of  a  man 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  church,— of  one, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  a  certain  sound  practical  sense  in 
the  handling  of  doctrinal  matters,  by  a  certain  delicate  tact, 
which  led  him  to  avoid  everything  which  was  really  offensive. 
In  replying  to  the  question,^  Into  what  is  the  body  of  Christ  con- 
verted after  it  has  been  eaten  ? — ^he  says  :  "  So  uneasy  are  the 
thoughts  of  mortals,  that  they  will  never  leave  exploring,  and 
especially  into  those  things  respecting  which  man  ought  not  to 
inquire  at  all.  If  we  seek  after  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  we 
must  look  for  it  in  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ood.  Only  for  a  certain  time  he  exhibited  his  bodily  presence, 
in  order  to  invite  to  the  spiritual.  As  long  as  the  sacrament  is 
held  in  the  hand,  and  eaten,  Christ  is  bodily  present  with  that 
which  is  seen,  felt,  and  tasted.  But  when  the  bodily  senses  dis- 
cern nothing  more,  the  bodily  presence  must  no  further  be  sought 
after,  but  we  must  hold  ourselves  only  to  the  spiritual.  After  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  is  finished,  Christ  passes  firom 
the  mouth  into  the  heart.  He  is  not  food  for  the  body,  but  for 
the  soul.**  He  then  adds :  "  As  it  regards  the  relation  to  our- 
selves (to  our  perceptions),  he  preserves  throughout  the  resem- 
blance to  perishable  food.  But  as  it  regards  himself,  he  loses 
not  the  truth  of  the  (unchangeable)  body.  That  which  outwardly 
appears  (the  species)  is  sometimes  nibbled  or  stained,  but  no 
such  affection  can  reach  the  true  body  of  Christ.  But  if  the 
question  is  asked,  whether  Christ  spaciously  descends  from  or 
ascends  to  heaven,  when  he  offers  or  withdraws  his  bodily  pre- 
sence, or  whether  it  is  after  some  other  manner  that  he  begins 

1  Lib.  IT.,  0.  XT. 
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or  ceases  to  be  present,  nnder  the  species  of  the  sacrament  ?  I 
answer,  that  in  such  matters  we  ought  not  to  be  too  carioos,  lest 
we  arrogate  to  ourselves  more  than  belongs  to  us.  I  know  not 
how  Christ  comes,  but  neither  do  I  know  how  he  departs ;  He 
knows,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden/'  To  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  nibbled  by  mice,  burned  by  fire, 
etc.,  he  preferred  rather  to  resort  to  a  twofold  miracle, — that,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  had  been  con- 
verted into  the  body  of  Christ,  so,  afterwards,  in  place  of  it,  the 
substance  of  the  bread  is  created  anew,  of  which  substance,  the 
accidents  only  had  remained.^  In  favour  of  this  view,  Bonaven- 
tnra  also  declared  himself;  the  thought  undoubtedly  floating 
before  his  mind  that  such  things  belonged  to  a  higher  province  of 
the  intuition  of  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  brought  down  to  this 
sensuous  and  conceptual  mode  of  contemplation.^  With  regard 
to  that  other  mode  of  apprehension,  he  observes,  "  that,  however 
much  might  be  said  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  it  will  never  be  so 
proved  that  pious  ears  must  not  be  shocked  at  it.*'^  He  was  in- 
clined to  admit,  vrith  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  order  to  unite 
the  hypothesis  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  was  pre- 
sent only  for  the  use  of  man,^ — with  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation, — that  the  above-mentioned  double  miracle  took  place. 
The  dread  of  such  conclusions,  and  dissatisfaction  with  those 
forced  resolutions  of  the  llifficulty  whereby  men  sought  to  guard 
against  such  conclusions,  would  lead  many  reflecting  minds  to 
entertain  doubts  vrith  regard  to  the  premises  themselves,  from 
which  such  conclusions  were  derived.  A  master  in  the  university 
of  Paris  wrote,  in  the  year  1264,  a  letter,^  to  pope  Clement  the 
Fourth,  in  which  he  defended  that  scientific  institution  against  a 
charge  which  was  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pope  himself, 

1  Sieut  minusolote  sabstantia  panis  coDvertitor  in  corpus  dominioam,  cam  inoipit 
ease  aub  aacmnento,  aic  qaodammodo  miracalose  revertitur,  cum  ipsuni  ibi  desinit  esse, 
BOB  qood  iUa  pania  anbatantia  revertatar,  quae  transiTit  in  earnem,  aed  quod  ejus  loco 
aliva  rairacoloee  oreatoa. 

2  Hia  words :  Caveat  tamen  qaisque  qnaliter  intelligit,  quia  in  hoc  secreium  fidei 
latet 

t  QoantniBcnnqae  haeo  opinio  maniatur,  nnnquam  tamen  adeo  munitur,  quando  aures 
piae  hoe  abhorreant  audire. 

*  Quia  Chriatna  non  eat  aub  illo  sacramento,  nisi  eatenua,  quod  ordinabiie  est  ad 
osum  humanom,  acilieet  ad  manducationem. 

^  See  Boolaei  hist.  uniTcrs.  Parisiens,  t.  iii.,  f.  ^4. 

VOL.  VIII.  E 
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that  the  opinion  prevailed  there  that  the  encharist  stood  no 
otherwise  related  to  Christ  than  as  the  symbol  stands  related  to 
the  thing  signified  by  it.^  Such  an  accusation,  against  which  the 
uniyersity  had  occasion  to  defend  itself,  may  not  perhaps  have 
been  altogether  without  foundation ;  though  it  did  not  contain 
one  word  of  literal  truth.  Accordingly,  there  stood  forth  among 
the  members  of  this  university,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  an  independent  thinker, — well  known  on  account  of  his 
skill  in  dispute, — the  Dominican  John  of  Paris,^  who  endeavoured 
to  avoid  the  above-mentioned  conclusions  by  calling  np  once 
more*  that  opinion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  yet  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  twelfth  century, — the  opinion  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  abiding  in  its  proper  essence,  was  united  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  abiding  in  their  proper  essence, 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  divine  nature  is  nnited  with  the 
human  in  Christ.  According  to  this  view,  a  mutual  transfer  and 
interchange  of  predicates  might  find  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ ;  and  so  these  ofiensive  conclusions  might 
be  avoided.  He  supposed  that,  as  the  orthodox  faith  in  this 
doctrine  consisted  simply  in  maintaining  the  real  and  veritable 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  a  determinate  representation 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  came  to  pass  could  not — while  still 
other  representations  were  also  possible — obtain  the  authority  of 
an  article  of  faith.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  he  might  affirm 
the  words  of  the  institution  were  more  favourable  to  his  own  view 
than  to  the  opposite  one.^  He  was  not  in  favour  of  directly  con- 
demning the  common  representation,  but  only  contended  against 
its  being  held  as  the  alone  valid  one  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
avowed  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church. 
Tethe  was  prohibited,  in  1304,  from  reading  and  disputing.  He 
appealed  to  the  pope,  but  died  at  Bome,  while  the  matter  was 
still  under  disdussion.  The  transmutation  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  regarded  as  the  highest 
miracle,  and  one  daily  repeated,  and  this  highest  pitch  of  the 

1  Esse  sicati  signatuiD  sub  signo. 

3  Jobannes  pungens  asiDos,  Pique  d'&oe,  so  called,  because  his  disputations  left  no 
quiet  to  indolent  minds. 

8  His  Deterrainatio,  published  by  Peter  Alliz,  I^ndon,  1686. 

4  Quod  ista  opinio  evidentius  salvat  veritatem  bujus  prupositionis :  hoc  <?st  corpus 
meum,  et  qnod  in  alAiri  sit  corpus  Christi,  quam  alia. 


^ 
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miracnlous  and  of  the  self-commnnication  of  God,  being  a  matter 
which  particularly  boBied  the  religions  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  visions  should  grow  out  of  it ; 
and  such  visions  may  have  been  the  occasion  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  festival  extremely  agreeable  to  this  bent  of  devo- 
tion, and  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  this  abiding  miracle, 
— the  festum  Corporis  Domini,  or  Corpua-Chrisii  day,  which, 
after  it  had  first  arisen — as  it  is  said  in  the  diocese  of  Liege — 
was  established  in  1264,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban  the  Fourth  ; 
although,  as  this  pope  soon  afterwards  died,  the  ordinance  did  not 
at  first  pass  generally  into  eJQfect,  but  had  afterwards,  in  1311,  to 
be  renewed  by  Clement  the  Fifth. 

It  was  in  correspondence  with  these  views,  that  as  Christ, 
veiled  beneath  these  external  signs,  was  contemplated  as  actually 
present  and  inseparably  connected  with  them,  so  the  worship  due 
to  him  was  transferred  to  them.  And  accordingly  it  had  been 
the  custom,  even  before  these  views  had  reached  their  extreme 
point  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  for  the  community,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  consecrated  emblems,  to  kneel  to  the  ground ; 
and,  in  general,  Christ  himself  was  worshipped  in  them,  as  appears 
from  many  indications,  especially  in  the  £ast,  where,  as  a  common 
thing,  the  feelings  were  more  strongly  expressed.  This  was  a 
necessary  expression  of  those  modes  of  intuition  which,  after  they 
had  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion, would,  of  course,  be  still  further  promoted.  The  papal 
legate,  cardinal  Ouido,  whom  pope  Innocent  the  Third  sent  to 
Cologne,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  custom,  already 
practised  in  Italy,  of  kneeling  before  the  host,  elevated  after  the 
consecration,  and  when  borne  in  procession  to  the  sick,  into  those 
districts  of  Germany,^  and  pope  Honorius  the  Third,  by  a  consti- 
tution enacted  in  1217,  made  this  a  law  for  the  whole  church. 
From  this  reverence  for  the  external  signs  in  the  eucharist,  this 
anxious  dread  of  spilling  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  proceeded, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  one  salutary  change,  which  may  have 
been  already  introduced  of  itself,  through  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  the  eucharist  to  baptism,  as  it  certainly/ 
found  therein  a  basis  of  support.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
earlier  periods,  how  the  communion  of  infants  spread  abroad  in 

1  See  Carsar.  Heisterbac.  Dial.  Diat.  ix.,  e.  li. 

JS   ^ 
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coDnection  with  infant  baptism,  while  men  were  nnconscioos  of 
the  real  difference  between  the  two  sacraments,  and,  from  a  false 
construction  pnt  upon  what  Christ  says,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  gospel  according  to  John,  respecting  the  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  drew  the  conclusion  that,  without  partaking  of  the 
holy  supper,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  eternal  life.  In  such 
cases,  it  was  customary  to  let  infants,  who  were  incapable  as  yet 
of  eating  anything  solid,  merely  sip  a  portion  of  the  consecrated 
wine.^  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  feared,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ 
might  thus  be  profaned,  while  yet  men  were  not  bold  enough  to 
abandon  at  once  the  ancient  custom,  it  came  about  that,  in  pre- 
ference to  dropping  the  practice  altogether,  it  was  preferred  to 
take  up  with  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  and  give  to  infants  uncon- 
secrated  wine.^  This  practice,  Hugo  a  S.  Yictore  justly  declared 
to  be  altogether  superfluous  ;  and.  wished  rather  that  the  whole 
ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
giying  scandal  to  the  simple-minded  ;^  and  he  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  if  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  preserring  the 
blood  of  Christ,  or  in  offering  the  same  to  infants,  it  were  better 
that  the  whole  ceremony  should  be  omitted,  inasmuch  as  infants 
belonged  already  to  the  body  of  Christ  by  baptism,  and  were 
thereby  secured  in  possession  of  all  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  union  with  him  ;  in  favour  of  which  riew  he  quoted  a  say- 
ing of  Augustin,  to  whose  authority  it  was  the  custom  to  appeal 
in  support  of  the  communion  of  infants.  From  these  words 
of  Hugo,  it  is  manifest  that,  besides  the  aboye-mentioned 
anxiety,  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  as  that  whereby  the  subject  was  supposed  to 
be,  once  for  all,  incorporated  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  en- 
titled to  participate  in  all  the  benefits  grounded  therein,  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  that  which  referred  to  the 
continued,  conscioua,  and  self-actiye  appropriation  of  this  fellow- 
ship, the  consciousness  of  such  a  difference  between  the  two  sacra- 
ments, contributed  some  share  towards  promoting  the  abandon- 

1  Hugo  a  8.  V.  de  caeromoniis,  sAcramentis,  officiis  efc  obef^nrationibas  ecclesiastiois, 
lib.  i.,  c.  XX. :  Pueris  recens  natis  idem  sacramenfcum  in  specie  sangainis  eat  minis- 
trandum  digito  sacerdotis,  quia  tales  natonditersiigere  possanU 

3  L.  0.  Ignoranfcia  presbyteronun  adbac  fonnam  retinens,  sed  non  rem,  dafc  eis  ]oco 
sauguinis  vinum. 

8  Quod  penitus  supervacuum  arbitrares,  si  sine  scandalo  simplicium  dimitti  posset. 
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ment  of  infant  communion.^  Already,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  communion  of  infants  was  considered  to  be 
a  thing  altogether  inadmissible.  As  piety  in  ohildren,  more 
or  less  pure  or  mingled  with  fanaticism,' belonged  among  the 
peculiar  features  of  this  age,  so  an  example  of  this  sort  occurred 
in  the  year  1220,  at  Thoroult  in  Flanders.  A  boy,  on  whose 
tender  mind  religion  had  made  a  powerful  impression,  and  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  youthful  piety,  died  before  he 
had  completed  his  seyenth  year.  Before  his  death,  he  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  partake  of  the  holy  eucharist.  It  being  sup- 
posed, howeyer,  that,  according  to  the  then  existing  laws  of  the 
church,'  this  priyilege  could  not  be  granted  him,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  about  to  die,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  heayen, 
he  exclaimed :  *'  Thou,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  knowest  that  my 
greatest  desire  is  to  haye  thee ;  I  haye  longed  after  thee,  and 
done  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  thee  ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that 
I  am  now  going  to  behold  thee.*' 

The  consideration,  howeyer,  which,  in  the  manner  aboye  de- 
scribed, was  the  occasion  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  corresponding  to  its  idea,  contributed  to 
promote  the  extensiye  spread  of  another  innoyation,  directly  at 
yariance  with  this  idea.  In  the  earlier  centuries,  it  was  held  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  the  holy  supper,  in  conformity  with 
its  institution,  should  be  distributed  fully,  in  both  kinds,  to  all 
without  distinction,  and  should  be  partaken  of  by  all.  The  only 
exception  was  when,  as  in  the  North  African  church,  a  portion 
of  the  consecrated  bread  was  kept  at  hand,  as  a  means  of  con- 
stantly maintaining  communion  with  Christ,  and  as  a  supematu- 

1  In  the  fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Bordt aoz  (concilium  Burdegalense),  in  1255,  it 
is  alnouly  presupposed  that  children  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  prohibiii  communicare  ; 
and  it  is  only  specially  decreed  that  the  priests  should  noc,  on  the  Easter  festival,  give 
them  the  eoiiseorated  host  instead  %t  the  coomiunion.  Only  common  consecrated  bread 
(panit  benedUUus  communu)— still  a  remnant,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  usage^should 
be  given  them.    Harduin.  Concil.  t.  Tii.,  f.  471. 

>  Thus,  for  example,  in  1213,  a  summons  issued  by  a  youth  led  to  a  fanatical  excite- 
ment that  hurried  away  a  vast  multitude  of  boys  to  a  crusade,  who  could  not  be  kept  back 
by  any  of  the  means  employed,  gentle  or  severe.  See  Thorn.  Candprateni  Bonum  uni- 
▼ersale,  lib.  ii.,  c.  iii^  |  11,  and  Matth.  Paris,  hist.  Angl.  An.  1251,  f.  710.  Ed.  Lond. 
1666. 

'Thomas  Cantiprat,  in  relating  this  story,  lib.  ii.,  c.  zxviii.  §  7,  speaks  of  an  ordin- 
ance passed  by  a  general  council  prohibiting  this ;  bnt  no  such  canon  of  a  general 
council  is  known  to  me. 
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ral  preserratiye  against  all  manner  of  evil ;  and  when  the  wine 
alone  was  nsed  for  the  communion  of  infants ;  which  customs 
already  implied,  and  indeed  were  based  on,  the  opinion  that,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  the  communion  in  one  kind  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  whole.  Now  the  fear  we  hare  already 
mentioned,  of  spilling  the  least  particle  of  Christ's  blood,  led,  in 
the  elerenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  especially  in  England,  to  the 
custom  of  presenting,  in  the  communion  of  infants,  only  a  por- 
tion of  bread  dipped  in  the  consecratod  wine.  And  as  this  was 
a  proceeding  already  at  yariance  with  the  words  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  both  as  to  form  and  mat- 
ter,^ so  it  formed  a  medium  of  transition  to  the  practice  of  dis- 
tributing the  sacrament  to  the  sick,  under  the  single  species  of 
the  consecrated  bread.^  The  same  anxiety  was  the  occasion 
also  that,  in  here  and  there  an  instance,  this  custom  should  be 
extended  still  further,  and  that  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
should  be  withheld  altogether  from  the  laity.  That  idea  of  the 
priesthood,  which  placed  the  laity  at  such  a  distant  remoye  from 
the  clergy,  would  furnish  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it  was 
enough  if  they,  by  whose  instrumentality  this  greatest  of  miracles 
was  accomplished,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  continually  offered 
anew,  enjoyed  the  holy  supper  in  its  complete  form,  as  it  had 
been  instituted  by  our  Sayiour;'  since  in  fact  the  priests  offered 
for  all,  and  acted  in  the  name  of  all  who  were  united  with  them 
by  fellowship  of  spirit.*  Thus,  then,  a  full  and  perfect  obser- 
yance  was  to  be  paid,  by  the  priests,  to  all  that  the  institution  of 
Christ  required.  On  the  part  of  the  laity,  reyerence  towards  the 
sacrament  was  to  be  the  most  prominent  thing ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  reyerence,   they  should  abstain  from  the  blood, 

1  Hildebert  of  Mans  says,  concerning  a  custom  of  this  sort  (ep.  15) :  Quod  nee  ex 
dominioa  institutione  neo  ex  sanctionibus  antbenticis  reperitnr  assumptnm. 

2  The  words  of  the  abbot  Rodulph  of  Liege,  which  Bona  has  given  in  bis  work  De 
rebas  liturgicis : 

Hinc  et  ibi  caulela  fiet, 
Ne  presby  t«r  aegris  et  sanis 

Tribuat  laicis  de  sanguino  Christ!,  nam  fundi  posset  leviter 
Slmplexque  putaret,  quod  non  sub  specie  sit  totus  Jesus  utraque. 
8  As  Thomas  Aquinas  says :  Quod  perfectio  higns  sacramenti  non  est  in  nsu  fidelinm 
8«d  in  consecratione  materias.    Et  ideo  nihil  derogat  perfeotioni  hujus  sacramenti,  si 
populus  samat  corpus  sine  sanguine,  dummodo  sacerdos  conseorans  snmat  utromqae. 

4  Conformably  to  that  which  Thomas  Aquinas  says :  Quia  sacerdos  in  persona  omnium 
sangainem  oflfert  et  snmit. 
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that  none  of  it  might  be  spilled  and  profaned.^  This  was  the 
aeme  of  that  spiritual  aristocracy  which  stood  in  such  contradic- 
tion to  the  idea  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  it  needed  bat  one 
step  more  to  proclaim,  '*  it  was  sufGicient  for  the  priests  to  cele- 
brate the  communion  in  behalf  of  the  entire  community/'  There 
was  still  another  element,  belonging  to  the  Christian  mode  of 
thinking  in  this  age,  that  contributed  to  encourage  and  uphold 
this  change,  namely,  the  power  attributed  to  the  church,  by 
rirtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  it,  of  introducing  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times ;  and  the  power  was  stretched  to  this  extent.' 
The  principle,  right  in  itself,  of  distinguishing  between  the 
mutable  and  the  immutable  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments, 
was,  by  reason  of  those  false  assumptions,  falsely  applied.  Fur- 
thermore, this  change  found  nnother  ground  of  support  in  the 
doctrine  of  concomitance,  so  called ;  which,  however,  was  neither 
devised  nor  got  up  for  this  purpose,  but  had  been  first  evolved  in- 
dependently thereof^'  and  was  first  employed  by  the  schoolmen 
of  the  thirteenth  century,^  in  defence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cup, — the  doctrine  that,  under  each  species,  the  whole  of  Christ 
was  contained,  per  coneomitantiam,  therefore  under  the  body, 
the  blood  ;  so  that  he  who  partook  of  but  one  species,  lost 
nothing. 
It  was  above  a  century,  however,  before  the  scruples  against 

1  As  Thomas  says :  Ex  parte  samentiam  requiritor  summa  reverentia  et  cautelo,  ne 
aliqaid  accidat,  quod  vergat  ad  Injuriam  tanti  mysteriL 

2  Thus  already  in  the  letter  of  Ernalph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  eentary,  in  which,  in  replying  to  the  doobts  proposed  to  him  by  a  certain 
Lambert,  he  states  how  the  Hodierna  eeclesiae  consneta  )o  of  distribating  the  hostia 
sangnine  intincta,  alio  et  paene  contrario  ritn,  qnam  a  Domino  dlstributum  might  be 
jostifled.  He  sopposes  that  everything  ordained  by  Christ  for  man's  salration  onght 
to  be  observed,  indesd,  as  a  matter  of  unconditional  necessity;  bat  that  changes  mixht 
be  made  in  the  form  of  administration,  respecting  which  Christ  had  established  nothing 
definite.  "  Quae  praeeepta  nnnt,  non  fieri  non  lioere,  pro  ratione  vero  necessitatis  vel 
bonestatis  alio  et  alio  modo  fieri  licere."  And  he  could  cite  other  changes  in  proof  of 
this,  changes  which  the  church  had  introduced  on  grounds  of  reason.  "  Unde  nonnulla 
Christianae  religionis  instituta  eum  in  eeclesiae  nascentis  initio  modnm  originis 
aeoepere,  quem  in  progressn  ejusdem  crescentis  propter  qnasdam  rationabiles  causas  non 
din  tenoere.^—See  D*Acbery  Spidleg,  i,  iii.  f.  470.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  when 
the  mutable  and  the  immutable,  in  respect  to  matter  and  form,  were  distinguished  by 
such  inexact  limits,  a  wide  field  would  be  opened  for  arbitrary  procedures. 

%  For  example,  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
*  After  the  precedent  of  bishop  Ernulph. 
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a  deviation  from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  ancient  and 
nniversal  custom  of  the  church  could  be  wholly  overcome.  Not 
only  was  this  change  not  approved  in  the  twelfth  century,  except 
in  single  portions  of  the  church,  but  even  a  pope,  Paschalis  the 
Second,  declared  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  In  a  letter 
to  Pontius,  abbot  of  Gluny,  he  wrote  that  no  arbitrary  will 
of  man,  nor  innovating  spirit,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  deviate 
from  the  course  that  Christ  had  ordained.  As  Christ  commu- 
nicated bread  and  wine,  each  by  itself,  and  it  ever  had  been  so 
observed  in  the  church,  it  ever  should  be  so  done  in  the  future, 
save  in  the  case  of  infants  and  of  the  sick,  who,  as  a  general 
thing,  could  not  eat  bread.'*^  Yet  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup, 
favoured  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
first  theologians  of  both  the  orders  of  mendicants,  among  whom 
Albert  the  Great  constitutes  the  only  exception,  constantly  ad- 
vanced to  more  general  recognition.  Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  provost  Folmar  of  Traufenstein,  in  France,  took 
ground  against  the  doctrine  of  concomitance  employed  to  defend 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  ;  and  he  seems  by  this  opposition  to 
have  been  driven  to  a  view  of  the  Lord's  supper  deviating  from 
the  church  doctrine,  although  he  was  too  much  confined  by  his 
dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  church  to  be  able  to  make 
that  which  he  wanted  wholly  clear  to  himself,  and  to  carry  it  out 
in  a  consistent  manner.  He  agreed,  it  is  true,  that  the  true  body 
of  Christ  was  in  the  eucharist ;  but  he  supposed  not  wholly,  with 
all  its  members,  as  Christ  had  lived  on  earth ;  that  the  whole 
Christ  was,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  in  each 
species,  but  not  the  whole,  completely,  in  all  its  parts.  In  each 
species,  he  would  probably  say,  he  is  present  only  in  one  par- 
ticular form.^  As  he  maintained  that,  even  by  Christ's  glorifica- 
tion, the  difference  of  the  predicates,  applied  to  the  two  natures, 
was  not  annulled,  so  he  contended  against  the  supposition  of  an 
ubiquity ;  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christ,  till  the  time  of 
his  second  advent,  abode,  with  his  glorified  body,  only  in  heaven. 
When  his  opponents  brought  up  against  him  the  stories  which 
had  gone  abroad  since  the  time  of  Paschasius  Badbert,  about 
actual  manifestations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  declared 

1  Hardain.  CoDcil.,  t  vi.,  p.  ii.,  f.  1796. 
3  Totus,  sed  iioQ  totum  et  non  totaliler. 
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such  stories  to  be  false :  he  looked  upon  them  as  mere  fables,  that 
harmonized  in  no  sort  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  «The 
sources  from  which  these  legends  had  been  deriyed,  he  considered 
as  not  entitled  to  the  least  credit.^  Thus  we  perciere  that, 
at  bottom,  he  possessed  an  original  and  independent  bent  of 
spirit,  directly  at  yariance  with  that  of  the  church.  But  before 
he  could  come  to  the  point  of  expressing  it,  in  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent manner,  he  was  induced  to  recant.^ 

That  yiew  of  the  Lord*s  supper  which  represented  the  miracle 
performed  by  the  priests  as  the  principal  thing,  did  not  serye  to 
promote  the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  sacrament.  One 
eyidence  that  shows  how  far  this  was  from  being  the  case,  is  the 
twenty -first  canon  of  the  Lateran  council  in  1^15,  whereby  it  is 
ordained  that  eyery  one  should  partake  of  the  holy  supper  at 
least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festiyal.  Whoeyer  failed  of  so 
doing  was  to  be  excluded  from  church  fellowship,  and,  at  his 
death,  to  be  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 
So  much  the  greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  priestly  sacrifice 
of  the  mass ;  and  the  yast  multitude  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics 
turned  it  into  a  means  of  gain.  Such  persons  undertook,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit,  to  hold  more  masses  than  they  could  them- 
sehes  perform.  They  entered  into  contracts  to  perform  a  certain 
nomber  of  masses,  which  they  obligated  themselyes  to  hold  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  when  they  had  undertaken  more 
than  they  were  able  to  perform,  hired  assistants,  who  went 
through  with  a  mechanical  performance  of  the  liturgical  acts  in 

1  Gerboh  of  ReiobersbergsajB,  in  the  work  directed  against  bim,  and  intituled  De 
gloria  et  bonore  filii  bominis,  c.  xiii.,  in  Pes  tbesaoroi  anecdotomm  novissimna,  t  i.,  p. 
ii^  f.  221 :  Folmar  bad  aaaerted,  dictis  et  acriptia,  oorpua  Domini,  ex  quo  aacendit,  nnn- 
qaam  fhiaee  anb  eoelo.  Cai  earn  noa  inter  caetera  objiceremus,  quod  multi  aanetorum 
▼iderint  earn  coporaliter,  poatqnam  aacendit  in  coelam,  sicnt  corporaliter  Tiaoa  eat  Petro, 
dixit  hoc  totoni  esae  fibnloeum.  Neqae  canonioia  fbltnm  8cripturi8.^0erbob  now 
argnea  tbat,  according  to  tbe  poaition  of  bia  antagoniat,  the  aocoant  given  bj  Lnke  in 
tbe  Acts  of  tbe  Apoatlea,  of  Cbriat'a  appearance  to  Paul,  abould  be  regarded  as  fabaloua 
and  onoanonical.  Bat  it  waa  certainly  Tcry  ftur  from  tbe  intention  of  his  opponent  to 
affirm  anything  like  this.  If  the  latter  really  expresaed  tbe  opinion,  thna  broadly,  tbat 
Cbriat  ooold  not,  after  bis  ascension,  again  appear  on  earth,  bo  most  have  explained  thia 
appearance  as  being  a  aopematnral  vision,  which,  bowcTer,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
dkL  Probably,  he  only  apoke  of  those  tales,  altogether  fabulous  both  in  matter  and 
fbrm,  which  were  commonly  made  use  of,  in  defence  6f  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation. 

3  Tbe  aourcea  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  above-cited  volume  of  the  coUeetion  by  Pea,  and 
in  the  26th  rolome  of  tbe  BibL  patr.  Lugd.  It  ia  to  ba  regretted  that  we  poaaeaa  but  a 
few  fragments  of  Folmar  bimaelf. 
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their  stead.^  Pious  indiyidnals  contended  against  this  abuse  as  a 
most  abominable  species  of  simony,  Christ  himself  being  here 
held  up  for  sale,  as  he  was  by  Judas.  The  free-spirited  Abelard 
declaimed  against  the  cupidity  of  the  priests  by  whom  many, 
even  when  dying,  were  deceived  with  the  idle  promise  of  salva- 
tion, if  they  should  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  masses,  which 
however  could  not  be  had  without  pay.  "  They  advise  these 
dying  men,'*  says  he,  "  not  to  restore  what  they  have  robbed 
from  others,  but  to  offer  it  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.**^  The 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  at  length  considered  it  necessary  to 
enact  laws  against  such  abuses.'  These  abuses  were  not  neces- 
sarily connected,  we  admit,  with  that  particular  mode  of  intuition 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  loftiness 
of  the  transaction,  as  an  offering  of  Christ,  was  appealed  to  in 
order  to  expose  the  detestable  character  of  this  traffic  :^  but  the 
whole  of  this  externalizing,  magic-seeking  bent,  furnished,  to  say 
the  least,  a  foothold  for  such  superstition  and  such  profanation. 

In  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  mis- 
chief-working abuses  of  the  church  stand  forth  with  particular 
prominence.  But  on  this  point,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish 
the  false  representations  of  the  church-doctrine,  which  were 
encouraged  by  ignorant  and  badly-disposed  preachers,  from  that 
doctrine  as  it  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  theology.  Men  were 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  church  absolution.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  former 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  inward  confession  of  sin,  and 
that  true  repentance  which  springs  from  love.  When  a  priest 
inquired  of  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres,  how  the  practice  of  the 

1  As,  for  instance,  Petras  Cantor,  Terbam  abbreviatum,  c  xxvii.  et  xxviii. 

3  Mnltos  morlei4iiim  seducit  ciipiditas  saoerdotum,  Tanam  eis  securitatem  promitten- 
tiuiUy  si  quae  babent,  sacrificiis  obtolerint,  et  missas  emant,  quas  nequaquam  gratis  ba- 
berent  In  quo  qnidem  mercimonio  praeflxum  apod  eos  pretiam  constat  esse,  pro  ana 
scilicet  mi8sa;^auum  denanam,  et  pro  ono  annuali  quadraginta.  In  bis  Ethics  or  bis 
Scito  te  ipsam,  c.  xviii.,  in  Pez  thesaurus  anecdotorum  novissimus,  p.  ii.,  f.  666. 

a  See^Uie  Council  of  Paris,  of  the  year  1212 :  Ne  pro  annalibus  yel  triennalibus  Tel 
septennalibus  missamm  faciendis  la'iei  Tel  alii  dare  aliquid  Tel  legare  cogantur  in  testa* 
mento,  et  ne  super  bis  aliqua  pactio  Tel  exactio  yel  sub  aliqua  alia  specie  palliata  a  sa- 
cerdotibus  Tel  aliis  mediatoribus  fiat,  et  ne  snperflua  multitndine  talium  annalium  se 
onerent  sacerdotes,  ad  quae  supplelida  sufflcere  honeste  non  possint  et  propter  quae  ip- 
soa*oporteat  habere  conductitios  sacerdotes. 

^  The  greater  guilt  incurred  in  the  profanation  of  this  sacrament  by  simony,  Petr. 
Cant,  c.  xxTii.:  Totus  enlm  Christus  ibi  sumitur  fons  et  ongo  omnium  gratiarum. 
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church — to  exclude  those  who  confessed  their  sins  for  a  season 
from  partaking  of  the  encharist^ — was  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, — that  the  sinner  shall  live  if  he 
but  sighs  to  God,  and  returns  from  his  evil  ways  ;  the  bishop 
replied  :  "  To  that  Judge  who  looks  upon  the  heart,  inward  con- 
yersion,  and  the  contrition  of  the  heart  sufficeth ;  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  is  immediately  bestowed  by  him  to  whom  this 
inward  conyersion  is  manifest.  But  the  church  requires  a  pub- 
lic satisfaction,  because  she  cannot  know  the  secrets  of  the 
heart."^  Peter  Lombard  declared,  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  the  priest,  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  he 
actually  had  it  in  his  power  to  forgiye  sins  and  confer  justifica- 
tion, which  was  the  work  of  God  alone.  The  priest  could  only 
declare  the  judgment  of  God  ?  and  the  priestly  sentence  was  yalid 
only  when  it  agreed  with  the  diyine.  He  distinguished,  there- 
fore, between  absolution  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  yiew  of 
the  church.'  But  in  holding  fast  to  the  inward  requisites, — neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  the  diyine  forgiyeness  of  sin, — 
men  were,  at  the  same  time,  at  no  loss  for  reasons  to  justify  every- 
thing that  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  the  church.  That  interior 
state  of  the  soul, — genuine  contrition  of  heart, — must  necessarily 
express  itself  by  some  outward  and  corresponding  sign.  Inward 
humiliation  before  God  must  exhibit  itself  by  the  outward  self- 
humiliation  of  penance  before  the  priest.  The  inward  confession 
of  sins  must  be  accompanied  with  an  outward  confession ;  the 
inward  self-castigation  for  sin,  in  contrition,  by  penitential  ex- 
ercises voluntarily  undertaken  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
priest.  So  the  three  following  parts  of  penance,  as  determined 
by  Peter  of  Lombardy,  ever  continued  to  be  held  fast :  the  com-^ 
punctio  cordis^  the  confessio  oris,  and  the  satisfactio  operis.  In 
the  doctrine,  that  for  sins  committed  subsequently  to  baptism,  it 
was  required  that  a  peculiar  species  of  satisfaction  should  be  paid 
to  divine  justice,  the  necessity  of  church  penance  found  its  sub- 
stantial basis.  And  the  effects  of  it  might,  in  the  next  place, 
extend  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present  life ;  for  after  it 
had  once  been  determined  that  such  a  species  of  justification  was 

1  Stt  ep.  228. 

S  Ostendere  bominem  ligatum  vel  solatum. 

8  Solotio  tpod  Dtrum  et  in  facie  eecletJM. 
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necessary,  it  was  easy  to  infer  from  it,  that  whosoever  neglected 
to  pay  snch  satisfaction  in  the  present  life,  wonld  have  to  suffer 
hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  expiation  and  purification,  so  much 
the  severer  pains  in  the  fires  of  purgatory.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  supposed  that  the  above-mentioned  inward  self- 
punishment  might  be  of  sufficient  force  to  be  substituted  in  place 
of  all  other  satisfactions ;  so  that  the  individual  thus  circum- 
stanced stood  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  fires 
of  purgatory.  At  all  events,  the  church  doctrine  and  scientific 
theology  were  very  far  from  attributing  any  important  influence 
to  the  external  act  separated  from  the  internal  disposition.  The 
temper  of  the  heart  was  ever  held  up  to  view  as  that  from  which 
everything  must  proceed.  But  the  blame  lies  with  the  ordinary 
priests,  that  this  connection  between  the  inward  temper  and 
outward  act,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  multitude,  was  ob- 
scured, and  that  the  people  were  confirmed  in  the  delusive  no- 
tion that  forgiveness  of  sin  could  be  obtained  by  outward  works, 
and  in  their  mistaken  confidence  on  priestly  absolution,  which 
was  often  but  too  easily  bestowed.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  first 
popes  of  this  period,  had  for  their  object  to  counteract  such 
abuses.  Thus  it  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the 
Hildebrandian  reform  of  the  church,  that  on  this  point  also  the 
ancient  order  of  the  church  should  be  restored.  We  have  noticed 
already,  on  a  former  page,^  the  interest  taken  in  this  matter  by 
Gregory  the  Seventh.  Pope  Urban  the  Second  declared,^  that 
*'  Whereas,  false  penance  belongs  especially  among  the  causes 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  therefore,  we  admonish 
the  bishops  and  priests  against  deceiving  the  souls  of  the  laity 
by  false  penance,  and  thus  causing  them  to  be  hurried  to  perdi- 
tion. But  false  penance  is,  where  penance  is  done  on  account  of 
one  sin  to  the  overlooking  of  many  others.'*  In  confutation  of 
this  error,  which  led  men  to  suppose  that  they  had  done  enough 
by  leaving  off  one  class  of  sins,  while  they  still  indulged  them- 
selves in  others,  the  pope  quotes  James  ii.  10,  *'  It  is  also  de- 
nominated false  penance,  for  one  not  to  abandon  the  business  of 
an  ordinary  calling  which  he  cannot  pursue  without  sin,  or  to  har- 
bour hatred  in  his  heart ;  or  to  refuse  satisfaction  to  one  whom 

1  See  Tol.  Tii.  p.  110. 

^  Concilium  Melfitanam,  c.  xvi.    Horduiu,  vii.,  f.  1687. 
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he  has  wroogcd,  or  forgiveness  for  wrongs  he  has  himself  received, 
or  to  bear  arms  against  a  righteous  cause/*  Yet  the  authorities 
at  Bome  did  not  remain  true  to  these  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  when  they  too  easily  granted  absolution  to  those  who 
fVom  other  lands  resorted  to  the  highest  tribunal ;  and  a  mischief- 
working  change,  in  the  matter  of  absolution,  proceeded  from  that 
very  quarter. 

In  the  first  place,  by  virtue  of  the  monarchical  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  popes,  it  was  possible  to  introduce,  instead  of  the 
absolutions  hitherto  dispensed  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  a  more  general  absolution,  valid  for  the  whole 
church ;  and  while  it  was  the  case  hitherto  that  absolution  was 
only  limited  and  partial  in  its  extent,  another  kind  now  appeared 
in  its  stead,  of  wider  grasp,  which  tended  to  the  dispensing 
with  all  church  penance.  The  crusades  furnished  the  first  oc- 
casion for  this.  Pope  Victor  the  Second,  when  preaching  a 
crusade  against  the  infidels  in  North  Africa,  having  first  set  a 
precedent  of  this  sort,  it  was  often  followed  on  occasion  of  the 
crusades  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  when  it  was  held  that  the 
participation  in  so  holy  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  considered  a  valid 
substitute  for  all  other  penance ;  and  so  a  full  and  unconditional  ab- 
solution came  to  be  connected  therewith.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  true  devotion  and  penitence  were  still  appended  as  a  con- 
dition. Thus,  for  example.  Urban  the  Second,  at  the  council  of 
Clermont,  in  1096,  extended  this  indulgence  expressly  to  those 
alone  who,  from  motives  of  simple  piety,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
honour  or  of  money,  embarked  in  the  expedition  to  liberate  the 
church  at  Jersualem.  But  the  crimes  to  which  the  crusaders 
abandoned  themselves,  testify  of  the  immense  injury  that  grew 
out  of  the  confidence  in  the  power  of  absolution. 

Absolution  received  a  theoretical  support  from  the  theologians 

of  the  thirteenth  century.     They  were  directed  thereto  by  that 

idea  of  Christian  fellowship, — though  conceived  after  a  false  and 

external  manner, — which  generally  exercised  so  vast  a  power 

over  the  religious  life  of  these  times, — ^the  sense  of  that  fellowship 

of  divine  life  by  which  everything  was  upborne  that  proceeded 

from  the  Christian  spirit, — the  conviction  that  each  one,  through 

the  fellowship  of  the  same  spirit, — which  works  everything  in 

all  its  organs, — shared  in  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  that 

1 
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spirit, — the  iiiTisible  bond  that  knit  together  all  Christians,  how- 
ever separated  by  time  and  space.  Hence  the  notion  of  a  trea- 
sury of  merits,  belonging  to  the  whole  chnrch.  In  addition  to 
this,  came  now  that  representation,  which  in  earlier  periods  we 
saw  already  existing  in  the  bud,  and  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
false  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  law, — the  representation, 
namely,  that  the  saints  possessed  a  superlegal  perfection,! — had 
performed  more  than  justice  required  in  satisfaction  for  their  own 
sins ;  where,  to  be  sure,  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  was  as- 
sumed as  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  talk  of  human  merit.^  Christ  was  pointed  to,  as  the  primal 
source  of  all  sanctification.^  Thus  arose  the  doctrine  of  a  the- 
8auru8  meritorum  supererogationis,  from  which  the  church,  and 
especially  its  visible  head,  could,  for  reasonable  causes,^ — as,  for 
example,  for  the  advancement  of  a  holy  work  of  general  impor- 
tance,— appropriate  to  individuals  whatever  might  be  requisite, 
as  a  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
held  fast,  we  allow,  that  the  indulgence  so  bestowed  was  not  for- 
giveness of  sin,  but  only  a  remission  of  the  church -penance,  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  each.  Yet,  as  this  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  punishment  which  must  otherwise  be 
suffered  in  purgatory,  it  followed  that  the  effects  of  this  indul- 
gence might  bear  indirectly  even  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sin.^ 
Beyond  question,  it  was  still  pre-supposed,  that  they  who  re- 
ceived the  indulgence  were  in  a  state  of  true  penitence,  and  by 
faith  and  love  united  to  the  saints,  whose  merits  were  placed 


1  Thus  Thomas  of  Aquino  sajs  (Supplement,  teniae  partis  snmmae  theol.  Qu.  ziii., 
Art  i.) :  Est  quaedam  mensura  homini  adbibita,  quae  ab  eo  requiritur,  scilicet  impletio 
mandatorum  Dei|  et  superea  potestaliqnid  erogare,nt  satisfaciat. 

3  Robert  PuUein  still  speaks  only  of  a  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ :  cujus  merita 
praeoedentium  patrum  insufficientiam  supplerent,  ut  merita  antiquorum  per  Christum 
acoepta  Deo  digna  fiant  rounerari  coelo. 

SThus  Pope  lunocent  tlie  Third,  in  his  exposition  of  the  second  penitential  psalm, 
sajs :  Satis  enim  apparet,  quis  orat,  quoniam  omnia  saiictui,  videlicet  senrns  sanctifi- 
catus  et  ad  quem  orat,  quoniam  ad  te,  videlicet  Dominom,  sanotificantem,  et  quare  orat 
quia  pro  hac,  id  est,  pro  impietatis  remisslone,  quae  sanctificationis  est  causa,  f.  241. 

i  There  were  those  who  considered  absolution  as  referring  simply  to  the  penalties  in- 
curred at  the  tribunal  of  the  church ;  but  Thomas  Aquinas  combats  this  opinion ;  as,  in 
fact,  be  was  obliged  to  do,  by  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  church  doctrine ;  for  the  re- 
roissio,  quae  fit  quantum  ad  forum  ecclesiae,  ralet  etiam  quantum  ad  forum  Dei  et  prae- 
terea  tcdesiae  hi^usmodi  indnlgentias  faciens  mi^jus  damnificaret  quam  a^juvaret,  qnia 
remitteret  at  grav lores  poenus  scilicet  pnrgatorii. 
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orer  to  their  account.  Had  the  doctrine  of  indulgence  always 
been  taught  and  received  with  these  limitations,  it  might  not 
haye  been  so  injurious  to  morality  as  it  in  fact  proved  to  be.  But 
the  unspiritual  men,  who  were  determined  to  gain  the  utmost 
which  they  possibly  could  from  an  indulgence  granted  for  the 
building  of  a  church,  for  the  visitation  of  the  same,  etc.,  sought 
only  to  fix  a  high  value  on  their  spiritual  merchandise,  and  were 
extremely  careful  how  they  added  anything  in  the  way  of  limita- 
tion. William  of  Auxerre,^  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  after  having  laid  down  six  propositions  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgence,  very  naively 
observes  :  "  If  we  should  state  all  these  explanations  in  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  the  latter  would  not  find  so 
many  purchasers;  just  as  the  laity,  if  they  should  understand 
that  one  good  work  is  worth  as  much  as  a  hundred  others,  per- 
formed with  only  the  same  amount  of  love,  would  not  be  inclined 
to  do  so  many  good  works.'  Still,  howevier,  the  church  does  not 
deceive  the  faithful ;  for  she  teaches  nothing  false,  but  only  con- 
ceals certain  truths.*'^  Also,  Thomas  Aquinas  cites  the  opinion 
of  some,  who  believed  that  the  benefit  of  indulgences  was,  in  the 
case  of  each  individual,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith 
and  piety  ;* — yet  this  dependence  of  indulgences  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  subject  was  not  expressed  in  the  preaching  of 
them ;  for  the  church  incited  men  to  good  works  by  means  of  a 
pious  frauds  like  the  mother  who  holds  out  an  apple  to  her  child 
to  induce  it  to  walk.  Yet  he  himself  repelled  such  a  doctrine  with 
abhorrence,  declaring  it  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  since  thereby 
all  confidence  in  the  affirmations  of  the  church  would  necessarily 
be  weakened. 

The  enormous  abuses  which  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
matter  of  indulgences,  called  forth  against  it  many  important 
voices  in  the  church  ;  some  attacking  nothing  but  that  which  was 

1  Gailelmai  Anlissiodoreusis. 

S  His  words:  Quit  si  detenninarenter,  non  essent  fideles  its  proni  addandnm,  eicut 
ti  pniedicsretur  laicis,  quod  qoautum  valet  ohdid  opus  meritorium  ad  vium  aeternatn 
untmn  et  mille  facta  ez  tanta  cariute,  noo  essent  iu  proni  ad  faciendum  bona  opera. 

S  Ecdetia  decipit  fideles,  tamen  non  mentitor.  See  the  summa  in  it.  libb.  sententiaru 
1.  IT.  of  the  chapter,  de  relaxationibus,  quae  fiunt  per  claves. 

^  Quod  indttlgentiae  non  tantnm  yaleut,  quantum  praedicantur,  sed  unicuique  tantum 
vaient,  quantum  fides  et  doTOtio  sua  ezigit. 
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not  grounded  in  the  church  doctrine,  but  was  solely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy ;  and  some  making  war 
against  the  whole  system  of  indulgences.      Abelard  complains  of 
the  priests  that  betrayed  the  souls  committed  to  their  spiritual 
oversight,  not  so  much  through  ignorance  as  cupidity,  the  love  of 
money  availing  more  with  them  than  the  will  of  their  Master.^ 
Even  the  bishops  were  fiercely  attacked  by  him.     He  reproached 
them  on  account  of  the  lavish  manner  in  which  they  dispensed 
indulgences  at  the  dedication  of  churches  and  altars,  at  the  con- 
secration of  burial-places,  and  on  other  occasions  of  popular  festi- 
vity ;  under  the  show,  indeed,  of  love,  but  really  impelled  by  the 
grossest  cupidity.^       True  love  for  their  flocks,  he  suspected, 
would  be  shown  by  their  bestowing  these  indulgences  for  nothing. 
If  it  lay  within  their  power  to  open  and  shut  heaven,  they  ought 
not  to  suffer  an  individual  of  their  flocks  to  perish.     But  they 
might  well  be  congratulated  if  they  were  able  to  open  heaven  even 
for  themselves  ;^   he  declared  it  impossible  that  the  arbitrary  will 
of  bishops  should  bring  anything  to  pass  against  the  justice  of  the 
divine  tribunal,  or  that  any  unjust  sentence  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Almighty.     With  Origen,  whose  words  he  cites,  he  main- 
tained that  the  power  conferred  on  the  apostles  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  bishops  as  the  apostles* 
successors  in  office,  but  only  to  those  among  them  who  were  the 
apostles*  successors  in  temper  of  mind  ;    just  as  the  words,    "  Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,'*  applied  only  to  such.^ 

When  a  bountiful  indulgence  was  offered  to  the  abbot  Stephen 
of  Obaize,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a  church  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  he  declined  accepting  it,  saying :  "  We  have  no 
wish  to  introduce  a  custom  whereby  we  should  prepare  a  scandal 
for  the  communities,  and  shame  for  ourselves,  in  assuming  to  give 
an  indulgence  which  God  alone  can  bestow.**^     And  when,  in 

1  Ut  pro  nummeruin  oblatione  saUsfaciioDisinjanctae  poenas  condonent  vel  relaxeot, 
non  tarn  atteDdentea,  quid  velifc  DomlouSi  quam  quid  valeat  nummus. 

3  Sub  quadam  scilicet  specie  caritatis,  sed  in  veritate  snmmaa  cupiditatis. 

9  Quod  qnidem  si  non  pos8UQt,yel  nesciunt,  oerte  illud  poeticuiD,in  quantuin  arbitror 

incurrunt : — 

Nee  proannt  domino,  quae  prosunt  ooinibas,  artes. 

4  See  Abelaid's  Etbies,  o.  zxtL    Pes.  1.  c.  f.  682. 

ft  Nos  talem  oonsuetndinem  introducere  nolumus,  et  populis  scandalum  et  nobis  ig- 
nominiam  aoquiramus  circumeundo  ecclesias,  ostendendo  l>eneficia,  indulgentias  lar- 
giendo,  qnas  dare  non  poterit  nisi  solus  Deus. 
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despite  of  this,  he  once  allowed  himself  to  be  persaaded  to  reeeiye 
a  letter  of  indalgence  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  about  to  form 
a  fraternity  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  church,  and  he  was 
asked,  while  the  letter  was  being  drawn  up,  how  far  he  would 
bare  the  indulgence  extend,  his  ancient  scruples  were  revired, 
and  he  said  :  **  Our  own  sins  still  weigh  heavy  on  us,  and  we 
cannot  make  light  of  those  of  others."^ 

The  Franciscan  Berthold  constantly  declaims  with  the  greatest 
Tehemence  against  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  penny-preachers,  and  whom  he  describes  as 
the  deadliest  traitors  to  souls,  the  murderers  of  true  penitence : 
*'  These  penny- preachers,  who  discourse  so  finely  before  the  people 
concerning  God,  in  order  that  they  may  strip  them  of  their  money ; 
so  they  leave  off  confession,  and  comfort  themselves  with  their 
indulgences.  Because  such  an  one  (such  a  preacher  of  indul- 
gences) can  discourse  so  very  eloquently  about  God,  they  fancy 
he  is  a  saint.  He  is  as  really  the  devil's  as  he  stands  there  and 
cheats  Christendom.  He  is  as  much  the  devil's  as  any  robber  in 
the  forest.  And  had  I  to  choose,  I  would  rather,  an'  there  were 
no  help  for  it,  my  soul  should  pass  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  robber 
than  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  penny-preacher ;  for  the  former  ruins 
but  his  own  soul,  while  the  penny-preacher  ruins  many  thousands 
besides.  For  all  who  are  lost  by  means  of  his  false  indulgences, 
are  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  while  he  must  suffer  all  their  tor- 
ments as  his  own.  As  Judas  sold  his  lord,  so  thou  sellest  away 
from  him  many  thousand  souls,  beyond  all  hope  of  retrieve." 
*'  Fie  !  on  thee,  penny-preacher,  murderer  of  the  whole  world  ! 
How  many  souls  dost  thou,  for  the  sake  of  thy  false  gain,  seduce 
from  true  repentance  and  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  beyond  all 
reach  of  help  1  Thou  promisest  a  large  indulgence  for  a  penny 
or  a  farthing ;  so  that  many  thousands  foolishly  imagine  they 
have  expiated  all  their  sins  with  their  penny,  or  their  farthing,  as 
thou  snufflest  out  to  them.  So  they  leave  off  confessing  themselves ; 
and  thus  go  on  to  perdition,  with  none  to  tell  them  better.  And 
for  this  thou  shalt  be  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  all  these 
shall  be  cast  upon  thee,  thou  who  hast  seduced  and  sold  them 
away  from  Almighty  God !  Tes,  souls !  for  a  penny,  or  a  farthing  ; 

1  Nos  nofttra  adhac  premunt  peccata  Deo  poMumns  levare  aliena.    Lib.  iL,  c.  zriii. 
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Thou  murderer  of  trae  penitence ;  thou  hast  destroyed  for  us 
true  penitence.      This  the  penny-preachers  hare  so  utterly  des- 
troyed for  us,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  an  indiyidual  who  is 
willing  to  confess  his  sins.*'/     He  describes  these  preachers  as 
being  the  vilest  of  hypocrites,  who  pretended  to  great  piety,  and 
understood  how  to  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the 
martyrs  in  a  touching  manner,  so  as  to  induce  the  common  people 
to  purchase  their  indulgences  :   ''He  dwells  so  much,  and  in  so 
many  ways,  on  our  Lord's  sufferings,  that  they  imagine  he  is  a 
true  messenger  of  Ood ;  then  he  weeps,  and  practises  all  sorts  of 
tricks,  that  he  may  get  their  pennies,  and  their  souls  to  boot. 
Oftentimes,  the  Netherlander  affects  the  speech  of  the  High- 
lander ;^  for  example,  the  dissembler  and  penny-preacher,  who 
discourses  so  much  about  God  and  his  mother,  and  his  saints, 
and  their  sufferings, — and  weeps,  into  the  bargain, — so  that  one 
might  swear  he  was  a  true  Highlander.     By  his  dress,  also,  such 
a  person  may  deceive,  but  not  for  any  long  time  by  his  man- 
ners.*'°    The  popes  thought  it  necessary  to  enact  several  laws 
against  the  too  wide  extension  of  indulgences ;  and  these  laws 
bear  testimony  also  to  the  great  mischief  occasioned  by  them : 
''  Whereas,  through  the  indefinite  and  superfluous  indulgences 
which  many  prelates  boldly  take  it  upon  them  to  ordain,  the  keys 
of  the  church  fall  into  contempt,  and  penance  loses  its  virtue  ; 
therefore,  be  it  decreed  that,  at  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
whether  performed  by  one  bishop  or  by  several,  indulgence  shall 
not  be  extended  to  any  term  beyond  a  year,  etc.     The  "pope — 
who  though  possessed  of  plenary  power,  was  still  used  to  set  these 
limits  to  himself — was  held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern.^     At  a 
council  held  at  Beziers  in  South  France,^  which  especially  set 
itself  to  oppose  the  sects  that  were  now  spreading  with  such 
mighty  power  in  those  districts,  a  canon  was  also  drawn  up 
against  abuses  in  the  granting  of  indulgences, — a  step  undoubt* 
edly  connected  with  the  same  object ;  since  the  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  the  preachers  of  indulgences  assuredly  supplied  those 
sects  with  a  great  abundance  of  reasons  for  attacking  the  domi- 
nant church.      It  was  decreed  that  *'  none  but  suitable  persons, 
furnished  with  testimonies  from  their  superiors,  should  be  tole- 

I  See  vo).  Tii ,  ]>.  390.  2  Highland,  Rjmbol  of  lieaven  ;  Lowland,  of  hell. 

3  Set  page  33.  .  4  Concil.  lat.  iv.  1215,  c.  Ixii.  6  Concilium  Biterrense. 
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rated  as  preachers  of  indulgences  ;  since  it  was  certain  that  hire- 
ling preachers  of  indulgences  and  those  who  used  them  as  hirelings, 
had  no  less  by  their  wicked  lires  than  by  their  erroneous  preach- 
ing, caused  great  scandal  by  promising,  for  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  procure  deliverance  for  the  condemned  in  hell."* 

Finally,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
which  was  expressly  designed  to  counteract  the  breaking  up  of 
the  discipline  of  penance.  Confession  of  sins  to  the  priest  had, 
indeed,  until  now,  been  recommended,  and  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  self-humiliation  of  the  delinquent ;  but  it  was  only  in 
case  of  mortal  sins,  involving  the  exclusion  of  the  subject  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  such  confession  was  held  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  ;  since,  in  this  case,  the  three  parts  of  penance 
distinguished  by  Peter  of  Lombardy,  must  all  come  together. 
That  which  had  hitherto  been  left  an  optional  matter,  was  by 
Innocent  the  Third  prescribed  as  settled  law.  He  directed  in  the 
twenty-first  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  in  1215,  that 
each  individual  of  the  male  and  female  sex  should,  after  having 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  truly  and  faithfully  confess,  for 
himself  alone,  all  his  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  his  own  priest, 
and  strive  to  perform  according  to  his  ability  the  penance  im- 
posed upon  him  ;  and  at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festival, 
partake  of  the  holy  eucharist ;  unless,  after  hearing  the  advice  of 
his  own  priest,  he  thought  himself,  for  good  reasons,  bound  to 
abstain  from  it  for  a  season.  But  if,  for  good  and  valid  reasons, 
any  one  should  choose  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  foreign  priest,  he 
mast  first  ask  and  obtain  permission  so  to  do  from  his  own  priest ; 
otherwise,  the  foreign  priest  could  not  exercise  the  power  to  bind 
and  to  loose.  It  was  especially  enjoined  on  the  priest  to  exercise 
prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  care  of  souls.  He  was  directed  to 
inform  himself  exactly  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
sinner  and  of  his  sin,  in  order  that  from  these  data  he  might  be 
able  skilfully  to  determine  what  counsel  to  give,  and  what  remedies 
to  apply.  The  strictest  confidence  with  regard  to  the  matters 
confessed  was  enjoined  on  the  priest,  with  severe  penalties  in  case 
of  transgression.  By  means  of  this  introduction  of  oral  confes- 
sion into  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  was  intended  to  put  a  check 

1  V.  HanluiD.  Concil  t.  viii ,  f.  400. 
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on  the  loose  administration  of  the  penitential  system  generally  ; 
to  compel  the  priest  to  a  more  strict  moral  oversight  over  his 
community,  and  to  prevent  the  laity  from  withdrawing  themselves 
from  it  A  stricter  discharge  of  the  pastoral  duties  was  thus 
secured,  and  the  tie  more  closely  knit  betvrixt  the  priest  and  his 
people.  Such  a  regulation  corresponded  with  the  spirit  of  the 
church,  which  would  preserve  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
laity  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  on  the  priest. 
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HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 

I.  Evolution  of  Doctrines  and  of  Theology  in  the 

Western  Church. 

From  the  rudeness  of  the  eleyenth  centnry  we  saw  a  new  spi- 
ritual life  emerging  ;  and  here,  too,  the  new  religions  awakening 
was  accompanied  with  the  commencement  of  a  new  creation  in 
science.  Tet  these  two  directions  of  the  new  life,  the  religions 
and  the  scientific,  did  not  always  work  harmoniously  together, 
but  also  developed  themselves  independently,  side  by  side ;  and 
sometimes,  in  fact, — as  one  or  the  other  of  them  happened  to 
predominate, — they  fell  into  direct  opposition  to  one  another. 
Accordingly,  we  observe  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  certain 
dialectical  tendency,  engendered  simply  by  the  self-feeling  of  the 
awakened  understanding,  and  not  originally  animated  by  any  re- 
ligious interest,  which  now  threatened  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  spiritual  tendencies  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
religious  life.  On  the  one  side,  was  the  predominant  life  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion  ;  on  the  other,  the  predominant  activity  of  the 
understanding  and  of  conception.  Already,  towards  the  close  of 
the  preceding  period,  we  noticed  the  strife  between  a  freer  mode 
of  inquiry  and  one  which  chose  to  subject  itself  rather  to  the  au- 
thority of  church  tradition :  as  it  was  presented  to  us,  in  the 
one  case,  in  the  person  of  Berengar ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  Lan- 
franc.  But  the  triumph  of  Lanfranc  evinced  already  to  which 
side  the  reigning  spirit  was  inclined  ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
the  battle  was  not  yet  decided  ;  but  the  contest  must  be  often 
repeated  ere  such  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at,  as  to  fix  a 
standing-point  for  the  present  times. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dialectical  writings 
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of  Boethins  had  a  special  influence  in  directing  the  awakened 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  to  the  question  respecting  the  ob- 
jective significance  of  general  conceptions,  y^t  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  this  explains  everything ;  for  the  outward  occasion  and 
point  of  attachment  for  that  which  developes  itself  from  an  in- 
ward principle  is  one  thing,  and  the  true  inward  principle  itself, 
grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  philosophical  de- 
velopment, is  another.  The  most  important  antagonisms  which, 
under  dijQTerent  forms  in  dijQTerent  ages,  are  wont  to  busy  the 
powers  of  thought,  when  awakening  to  freer  self-activity,  may  be 
recognized  in  the  present  case,  though  men  lost  themselves  in  a 
multitude  of  less  important  collateral  questions  and  unfruitful 
dialectical  subtleties,  before  the  main  questions  and  antagonisms, 
lying  at  the  bottom,  could  be  brought  into  the  clear  light  of  con- 
sciousness. Under  those  antagonisms, — which  set  in  movement 
the  dialectic  spirits  of  those  times,  relating  to  reality  and  non 
reality,  to  the  objective  or  barely  subjective  significance  of  gene- 
ral conceptions, — were  enveloped  the  gravest  questions  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  thought  to  being,  of  the  universal  to  the  par- 
ticular. It  was  the  first  breaking  forth,  though  still  concealed  in 
the  bud,  and  not  come  as  yet  to  clear  self-consciousness,  of  the 
controversy  between  a  speculative  and  dogmatical,  and  an  .em- 
pirical and  sceptical,  tendency.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  there- 
fore, the  great  importance  of  the  issue  of  such  a  contest,  in 
determining  the  direction  of  the  scientific,  and  especially,  of  the 
theological  spirit. 

As  the  dogmatical  bent  of  Augustin  exercised  the  most  de- 
cided influence  on  the  minds  of  the  age,*so  the  peculiar  realistic 
element,  which  was  so  closely  inwoven  with  his  whole  mode  of 
thinking,  had,  at  the  same  time  with  the  latter,  obtained  the 
mastery ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  appears  in 
his  writings,  namely,  after  that  partly  Platonic  and  partly  Aris- 
totelian mode  of  apprehension,  according  to  which  general  con- 
ceptions (the  universalia)  were  regarded  as  the  archetypes  of  the 
divine  reason  (universalia  ante  rem),  and  as  copied,  struck  off" 
in  the  manifold  diversity  of  phenomena — the  species  lying  at  the 
basis  of  individual  beings  {universalia  in  re.)  But  a  new  ten- 
dency proceeded  from  Roscelin,  a  canonical  priest,  who,  near 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  founded  a  peculiar  dialectical 
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school  at  Compiegne.  He  maintained  that  all  knowledge  must 
proceed  from  experience  ;  indi?idaa1s  only  had  real  existence  ;  all 
general  conceptions  were  withoat  objective  significance.  They 
were  but  abstractions,  necessary  helps  of  the  understanding,  to 
enable  it  to  grasp  the  infinite  manifoldness  of  things,  nomina 
non  r€8 ;  hence  the  name  Nominalism,  to  designate  this  school.^ 
The  sceptical  tendency  of  Nominalism  may  be  clearly  discerned 
in  his  own  case,  by  obserring  the  mode  in  which  he  disputes  the 
objective  reality  of  the  conceptions,  "  whole  and  part,"  when  he 
says :  "  The  parts  must  be  prior  to  the  whole ;"  "  the  whole  pre- 
supposes the  parts,  and  yet  the  parts  really  subsist  only  in  reference 
to  a  whole."*  An  internal  necessity,  however,  would  impel  the 
minds  of  this  age,  so  predominantly  dogmatical  in  its  tendency,  to 
resist  a  sceptical  element  so  strongly  expressed  ;  and  this  anta- 
gonism was  the  first  which  particularly  occupied  the  dialecticians. 
The  university  of  Paris  presented,  in  the  twelfth  century,  for 
the  first  time,  a  school  which  gradually  became  a  common  centre 
for  all  scientific  studies.  Previous  to  this,  it  was  only  individual 
men  of  distinguished  talents,  teachers  in  the  cathedral  and  mo- 
nastic schools,  who,  by  their  power  of  influence  on  youthful  minds, 
and  by  their  reputation,  collected  around  them  the  young  men 
from  various  districts,  far  and  near.  So  laboured  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opposite  dialectical  tendencies,  in  two  neigh- 
bouring cities, — one  at  Lisle,  the  other  at  Tournay.  In  the  first- 
named  city,  Raimbert  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Nominalist  school. 
At  Tournay,  the  Cathedral  school  had  become  eminent  and 
flourishing,  under  the  care  of  its  great  master  Odo,  or  Udardus  ; 

1  I  will  here  notice  how  that  extraordinary  man,  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  states  these  antagonisms :  Aliqui 
ponnnt  ea  (nniversalia)  solum  in  anima,  aliqui  extra,  aliqui  medio  modo.  Opus  Majus, 
p.  i.,  c.  ▼!.,  f.  28. 

3  These  doctrines  of  Roscelin  have  become  more  accurately  known  by  means  of  the 
flragments  of  Abelard's  dialectics,  published  by  Cousin  (Onvrage  in^dits  d'Abelard. 
Paris,  1836).  Fuit  autem,  memini,  magistrt  nostri  Roscellini  tam  insana  sententia,  ut 
nullam  rem  partibus  constare  vellet,  sed  sicut  solis  vocibus  species,  ita  et  partes  adsori- 
bebat  Si  quia  autem  rem  illam,  quae  domus  est,  rebus  aliis,  pariete  scilicet  et  fnnda- 
mento  constare  dioeret,  tale  ipsum  argnmentatione  iropngnabat :  si  res  ilia,  quae  est 
paries,  rei  iUius,  quae  domus  est,  pars  sit,  cum  ipsa  domus  nihil  aliud  sit,  quam  ipsa 
paries  et  tectum  et  fundamentum,  profecto  paries  sui  ipsius  et  caeterorum  pars  erit. 
At  vero  quomodo  sui  ipsius  pars  fuerit?  Amplius  omuis  pars  naturaliter  prior  jest  suo 
toto.  Quomodo  autem  paries  prior  se  et  aliis  dicetur,  cum  sc  nuUo  modo  prior  sit  ?  L, 
c.  p.  471. 
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and  he,  as  a  realist,  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  dialectician  in 
his  neighbourhood.  The  reputation  of  this  scholar  brought  to- 
gether young  men  here  from  all  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  When  we  think  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times, 
we  must  be  surprised  to  learn  that  such  influence  could  proceed 
from  a  man  of  science,  not  merely  on  the  narrower  circle  of  his 
scholars,  but  upon  the  city  itself  in  which  he  lived.  Tet  so  we 
find  it  described  by  one  of  Raimbert's  contemporaries.  "  If  one 
rambled  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  observed  the  crowds 
of  disputants,  one  might  imagine  that  the  citizens  had  abandoned 
all  other  business,  and  occupied  themselves  with  philosophy  alone. 
Coming  into  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  one  would  sometimes  be- 
hold Odo  walking  about  with  his  scholars,  and  instructing  them 
after  the  manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  sometimes  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  replying  to  the  questions  propounded  to  him. 
During  the  hours  of  the  evening,  too,  he  might  be  heard  till  late 
into  the  night,  disputing  before  the  church  doors,  or  seen  point- 
ing with  his  finger  and  explaining  to  his  scholars  the  course  of 
the  stars.  His  scholars,  who  numbered  two  hundred,  were  warmly 
and  enthusiastically  attached  to  him.^ 

But  this  undue  predominance  of  one  mental  direction,  the 
dialectical,  this  one-sided  occupation  of  the  mind  with  mere 
formal  matter,  was  attended  with  its  mischievous  effects.  As 
well  the  life  and  soul,  as  the  material  interests  of  science,  would 
suffer  thereby.  The  new  dialecticians  were  intent  on  finding  for 
everything  some  new  expression,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  their  new-coined  Latin  words,  men  fancied 
they  had  obtained  science.  The  ingenious  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  empirical  knowledge  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  dia- 
lectics, which  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  John  of  Salisbury, 
in  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  to  complain  that  this 
one-sided  logical  enthusiasm  caused  all  other  studies  and  all 
employment  of  time  on  the  ancients  to  be  despised  ;  that  every 
man  was  for  inventing  a  new  grammar,  a  new  logic ;  that  after 
the  ancient  rules  had  been  abolished,  new  laws  for  everything  were 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  philosophy.  '*  To  call  an  ass  or  a  man,'* 
says  he,  "  by  his  common  name,  was  a  transgression,  a  thing  un- 

1  See  the  history  of  the  abbey  at  Tournay,  by  the  abbot  Herman,  in  D'Achery  Spi- 
cileg.  t.  ii.,  f.  889. 
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worthy  of  a  philosopher.  It  was  held  to  be  impossible  to  say  or 
to  do  anything  according  to  the  rules  of  reason,  unless  the  terms 
fitness  and  reason  were  expressly  introduced/''  "  Schools,"  says 
the  same  writer,  "  became  multiplied  ;  since  no  man  was  content 
to  be  a  scholar,  but  each,  borne  onward  by  the  approbation  of  his 
adherents,  would  himself  be  the  author  of  some  new  thing."s 
When  individuals  who  had  been,  for  a  season,  exclusi?ely  occu- 
pied with  these  matters,  became  sensible  of  the  idleness  of  such 
pursuits,  or  were  brought,  by  the  experiences  of  life,  to  a  more 
serious  tone  of  mind,'  they  retired  from  the  world  and  became 
regular  canonicals  or  monks. 

Tet  the  change  produced  by  such  impressions  was  not  the  same 
in  all.  As  it  was  usually  the  case  that  those  who  imagined  they 
had  renounced  the  world,  not  seldom  betrayed  by  their  temper 
that  they  continued  to  be  the  same  as  before,  although  changed 
as  to  form,  so  it  turned  out  here  that,  with  many,  the  old  nature 
soon  emerged  again ;  and  hence  it  was  easy,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
says,  to  see,  lurking  under  the  monk's  cowl,  the  self-conceit  of 
the  philosopher.^  Others  renounced,  with  their  whole  soul,  the 
pursuits  which,  before,  they  had  idly  followed ;  and  giving  them- 
selves  wholly  up  to  monkish  asceticism,  studied  only  how  to  make 
sure  of  salvation.  The  third  class  were  composed  of  such  as 
possessed  a  real  inward  call  to  speculation,  and  who,  therefore,  by 
the  change  of  their  interior  life,  could  not  be  induced  wholly  to 
abandon  it,  inasmuch  as,  by  so  doing,  they  must  deny  the  essential 

1  Solam  coDveDienti«m  Bive  rationem  loqoebantor.  Argumentiim  tonabat  in  ore 
omnium  et  aainum  nominare  vel  bominem  aat  aliquid  operum  naturae  instar  criminis 
erat  et  a  philosopbo  alienum.  Imiossibile oredebatur  convenienter  et  ad  rationia  nor- 
mam  quicqoam  dlcere  ant  facere,  niai  oonvenientis  et  rationia  mentio  ezpreiaim  eaaet 
inserta.    Metalog.  lib.  i.,  c  liL 

2  Recentea  magiatri  e  aobolis  et  pulli  volncrum  e  nidis,  siout  pari  tempore  morabantnr, 
aic  pariter,  avolabant. 

'  Snob  casea  moat  hare  occurred  frequently,  aa  John  of  Salisbury  remarks :  (Metalog. 
lib.  L,  c.  iv.)  Alii  namqne  mouacborum  aut  clericorum  claustrum  ingressi  sunt  et 
plerique  snum  oorrezerunt  errorem,  deprebendentes  in  se  et  aliis  praedi  oantes,  quia 
quicquid  didioerant,  ranitas  vanltatnm  est  et  super  omnia  Tanltas. 

*  The  notioeable  worda  of  John  of  Salisbury:  Simihi  uon  oredis,  claustra  ingredere, 
eomtare  morea  fratrum  et  invenies  ibi  saperbiam  Moab  et  eam  intensam  Talde,  ut  arro- 
gantia  absorbent  fortitudinem  ejus.  Miratur  Benedictus  et  queritur,  quod  se  quodam- 
modo  auetore  latet  lupus  in  pelKbus  agninis.  Utique  tonsuram  et  pullam  veatem  a 
supereilio  distare  causatur.  Et  ut  rectina  dizerim,  supercilium  arguit,  eo  quod  tonsurae 
Teatibasque  non  eonaonet.  Ritos  obsenrationnm  contemnitnr  et  sub  imagine  philoso- 
phantis  spiritus  fallaois  elationis  obrepit. 
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character  of  their  own  minds,  but  only  took  a  new  direction  in 
the  same,  and  turned  it  upon  objects  which,  after  that  change, 
more  particularly  occupied  their  attention. 

An  example  of  a  change  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  is  fur- 
nished in  the  above-named  Odo.  Already,  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  above-mentioned  realistic 
school ;  and  indeed,  by  the  severe  life  which  he  himself  led,  and 
to  which  he  held  his  scholars,  he  had  made  himself  universally 
respected  and  reverenced.  But  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  still  lay  remote  from  his  pursuits, 
and  he  busied  himself  only  with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
antiquity,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known  in  the  Latin  language. 
Because  he  strove  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, which,  in  those  times  of  philosophical  enthusiasm,  could 
be  the  more  easily  represented  as  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection 
the  less  men  derived  their  knowledge  of  antiquity  from  credible 
sources,^  therefore  many  were  inclined  to  attribute  his  severity 
of  life  to  his  emulation  of  those  philosophers,  rather  than  to  the 
spirit  of  Christian  asceticism.^  On  a  certain  time  he  happened 
to  purchase  of  one  of  his  scholars  Augustin's  work.  Be  libera 
arbitriOy  and  had  thrown  the  book  into  his  library  without  taking 
any  further  thought  about  it.  Two  months  afterwards,  however, 
when  he  was  explaining  to  his  pupils  the  work  of  Boethius,  De 
consolatione  philosophiae^  and  in  so  doing  was  led  to  speak  of 
freewill,  he  recollected  the  new  addition  he  had  lately  made  to  his 
library,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  So  strongly  was  he 
interested  by  it,  that  from  thenceforth  he  began  to  expound  the 
whole  work  to  his  scholars.  Finally,  in  expounding  the  third 
book,  he  came  to  a  passage  which  treats  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  souls  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  a  worldly  life,  and 
excluded  from  the  heavenly  glory.  This  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  apply  to  himself  and  to  the  companions  of  his  labours, 
because  their  science  did  not  reach  beyond  the  present  world. 
He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  took  his  way  to 
the  church.     The  vanity  of  the  pursuits  in  which  he  had  hitherto 

1  We  shall  meet  with  an  example  of  this  fortber  on  in  Abelard. 

'<i  I'he  above-mentioned  writer  of  the  history  of  St  Martin's  abbey  at  Tours,  cites  it 
as  the  opinion  of  some:  Eum  banc  districtionem  uon  exercere  causa  reiigionis,  sed 
potiiis  antiquae  philosophiae  consuetudiuis. 
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been  engaged,  rose  clearly  before  his  mind  ;  foar  of  his  scholars 
joined  him,  prepared  to  follow  him  anywhere.  He  got  himself 
admitted  among  the  regolar  canonicals,  became  abbot,  and  after- 
words archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  now  applied  his  philosophical 
method  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  original  sin,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
the  inflaence  of  his  philosophical  realism.  When  the  different 
positions  of  philosophy  and  theology  thus  came  to  be  confounded 
together,  theological  controversies  might  easily  grow  out  of  the 
philosophical,  and  be  carried  on  with  even  greater  violence.^ 

This  manifested  itself  in  the  way  in  which  nominalism  was 
suppressed  at  its  first  appearance,  by  a  fusing  together  of  the 
theological  with  the  philosophical  interest.  Only,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  Roscelin  did  not  depart  from  the  prevailing 
bent,  not  merely  by  his  peculiar  dialectical  theory,  but  also  by 
his  theological  principles,  and  indeed,  the  entire  position  he 
took  in  theology,  thereby  creating  great  alarm  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  that  bent.  There  was  unquestionably  to  be  detected, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  dialects  of  Boscelin,  a  sceptical  spirit, 
and  a  sceptical  tendency  ;  and  the  same  spirit  might  lead  to 
the  unsettling  of  everything,  even  in  matters  of  Christian  faith. 
The  dangerous  conclusions  ascribed  to  Roscelin's  dialectical  theory 
by  his  theological  opponents,  had  their  origin  no  doubt  in  some 
feeling  of  this  sort.^  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
sceptical  tendency  actually  betrayed  itself  in  his  theology.  We 
do  not  perceive  that  he  actually  ascribed  more  to  reason  in 
comparison  with  faith, — that  he  actually  made  the  latter  more 
dependent  on  the  scrutiny  of  the  former,  —  than  other  theolo- 

1  Cbaiticteristio  of  these  times  is  an  anecdote  which  occurs  iu  the  already  mentioned 
life  of  Odo.  One  of  the  young  clergymen  of  Tourney,  who  waa  made  uneasy  by  the 
controversy  between  the  realist  and  the  nominalist  schools,  between  his  teacher  Odo  and 
Raimbert  of  Lisle,  applied  to  a  deaf  mute  at  Tournay,  who  passed  for  a  soothsayer,  to 
know  on  which  side  lay  the  truth. 

^  As  whvn  in  a  letter,  not  of  Abelard's  writing,  but  published  in  the  collection  of  his 
works  (p.  384),  he  is  accused  of  doubting  the  reality  of  the  gospel  history,  on  the 
ground  that  such  doubt  necessarily  followed  from  his  principles :  *'  If  the  conceptions," 
whole  and  part,  **  have  no  reality,  it  follows  that  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  narrative, 
*  Christ  ate  pari  of  a  fish  rtasted  on  the  coals,'  cannot  be  really  true,*'  1.  c. :  Hio  sicut 
pseudodialeciieos,  ita  et  pseudochristianus,  cum  in  dialectics  sua  uuUam  rem  partes 
habere  aestimat,  ita  divinam  paginam  impudenter  penrertit,  ut  eo  loco,  quo  dicitur  Domi- 
nus  partem  pisois  assi  comedissi,  partem  hujus  voois,  quae  est  piscis  assi,  non  partem 
rei,  intelligere  conatur. 
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gians.  He  spoke,  in  fact,  not  of  a  trial  of  "  faith"  by  *'  rea- 
son/' but  of  a  defending  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  As 
pagans  and  Jews  defend  their  religion,  so  he  maintained  ought 
Christians  to  defend  their  religion  ;^  and,  in  order  to  this,  reason 
should  minister  to  faith.  To  this,  in  fact,  agreed  also  the  dialec- 
tical theologians  of  the  common  stamp ;  nor  did  it  in  anywise 
conflict  with  the  principle  of  the  Augustinian  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion and  doctrine.  To  be  sure,  e?erything  depended  on  the 
manner  according  to  which  the  idea  of  defending  the  faith  should 
now  be  determined.  Here  there  was  still  room  for  great  differen- 
ces of  opinion.  The  defence  of  the  faith  which  was  held  forth  as 
a  pretext,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  as  a  means  of  entering 
into  a  bolder  examination  of  the  church  doctrines.  Although 
the  opposition  between  Boscelin  and  the  other  theologians  rested 
on  deeper  grounds,  yet  it  was  only  a  subordinate  and  single  point 
which  furnished  the  occasion  for  attacking  him.  As  he  uniformly 
maintained  that  the  dialectical  exposition  of  conceptions  should 
be  made  to  subserve  the  defence  of  the  church  doctrines,  so  he  was 
desirous  of  showing  that,  without  his  nominalism,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be 
rightly  presented.  Considering,  as  he  did,  every  universal  to  be 
a  mere  abstraction,  and  particulars  as  alone  having  reality,  he 
argued  that,  if  only  the  essence  of  God  in  the  Trinity  was  called 
una  res,  and  the  three  persons  not  ires  res,  the  latter  could  not 
be  considered  as  anything  real.  Only  the  one  God  would  be  the 
real;  all  besides,  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  to  which  nothing 
real  corresponded ;  and  so,  therefore,  with  the  Son  would  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  have  become  man. 

It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  designate  the  three  persons  as 
three  real  beings  (tres  res),  the  same  in  respect  of  will  and 
power .^  Such  a  view  might,  not  without  reason,  draw  down  upon 
him  the  reproach  of  tritheism.  At  a  council  assembled  in  1093, 
at  Soissons,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
Boscelin's  doctrine  was  condemned  as  tritheism,  and  his  fears  of 
the  wrath  of  the  populace  towards  him,  as  a  heretic,  induced  him 

1  Hit  words  in  Anselm's  book,  De  fide  trinitat.  o.  iii. :  Pagani  defendant  legem  snam, 
Jodaei  defendant  legem  suam,  ergo  et  noa  Cbristiani  debemas  defendere  fidem  noatram. 

3  Anselm.  1.  o. :  Si  tree  peraonae  sunt  ana  tantum  rea,  et  non  aont  trea  res,  nnaquae- 
que  per  ae  aeparatim,  aicut  trea  angeli  aut  tres  animae,  ita  tamen  ut  Toluntate  et  potentia 
omnino  aint  idem,  ergo  pater  et  epiritus  sanctna  cum  Alio  incamatoa  eat. 
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to  a  recantation.  Thus,  driven  by  the  power  of  his  opponents 
from  his  native  land,  he  sought  in  England  a  place  of  refage  and 
field  of  labour.  But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  encountered  in  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  primate  of  the  English  church,  the  most  zealous  cham- 
pion of  realism  and  opponent  of  nominalism  :  while  on  the  other 
hand,  by  maintaining  a  position  in  no  way  connected  with  his 
peculiar  bent,  but  simply  relating  to  an  interest  of  the  church,  he 
incurred  the  violent  displeasure  of  an  important  party.  He  set 
up  the  principle  anew  which  had  been  held  at  an  earlier  period 
by  zealots  of  the  school  of  Hildebrand,  and  controverted  by 
others,  that  sons  begotten  in  priestly  marriage — which,  by  the 
sticklers  of  the  law  of  celibacy  in  the  priests,  was  considered, 
however,  a  concubinage — should  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical office.  Now,  since  it  was  the  case  that,  until  the  Hildebran- 
dian  principles  had  worked  their  way  into  the  whole  church,  the 
number  of  married  clergy  was  still  very  great,  he  must  necessarily, 
by  maintaining  such  a  principle,  excite  against  himself  the  hatred 
of  multitudes,  partly  of  sons  fVom  such  marriages  who  already 
stood  in  some  ecclesiastical  office,  partly  of  clergymen  who  lived  in 
the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  who  were  desirous  of  handing  down 
their  office  in  their  families.  The  anger  of  these  men  against 
him  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  because,  in  such  a  contest,  he 
could  reckon  on  the  support  of  a  party  at  whose  head  stood  the 
popes ;  for  which  reason  the  severe  censors  of  morals  among  the 
clergy  were  ever  feared  and  hated.  Thus,  driven  by  the  wrath 
of  his  enemies  from  England,  he  returned  back  to  France,  where 
he  was  destined  to  engage  in  new  controversies,  till  at  length, 
wearied  with  disputing,  he  withdrew  from  the  public  stage,  to  a  life 
of  silent  and  quiet  seclusion. 

Roscelin's  opponent,  Anselm,  is  the  man  who  exerted  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  theological  and  philosophical  turn  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  the  Augustin  of  his  age.  What  gives 
him  his  great  importance,  is  that  unity  of  spirit  in  which  every- 
thing is  of  one  piece — the  harmony  between  life  and  knowledge, 
which,  in  his  case,  nothing  disturbed.  Love  was  the  inspiring 
soul  of  his  thought  as  of  his  actions.  He  was  born  at  Aosta  in 
Peidmont,  in  1033.  The  good  seed  sown  in  his  tender  mind, 
by  his  pious  mother,  Ermenberga,  seems  to  have  had  a  singular 
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inflnence  on  the  derelopment  of  his  powers.  Even  in  childhood 
he  occupied  himself  in  meditation  on  divine  things.  Brought  np 
among  the  mountains,  he  fancied  that  heaven  was  above  their 
peaks,  and  that  there  God  sat  enthroned,  surrounded  by  his  court 
of  state.  A  deep  impression  was  left  on  his  mind  by  a  dream,  in 
which  he  imagined  that  he  ascended  above  the  mountains  to  God, 
and  was  there  refreshed  by  God's  own  hands  with  the  bread  of 
heaven.  When  a  young  man  he  was  induced,  by  the  morose 
temper  of  his  father  towards  him,  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  and 
travel  to  France.  After  having  wandered  about  in  that  country 
for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Lanfranc,  he  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
over  which  that  teacher  presided,  and  the  dialectical  bent  which 
his  mind  here  received,  determined  from  that  time  and  forever  the 
course  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  his  mode  of  thinking.  In  1060,  he 
became  himself  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  ;  and  in  1063,prior 
of  this  monastery,  as  the  immediate  successor  of  his  teacher, 
Lanfranc.  His  time  was  divided  between  the  common  exercises 
of  devotion,  the  imparting  of  spiritual  counsel,  superintending  the 
education  of  the  youth  in  the  monastery,  guiding  the  souls  of  the 
monks  at  large,  correcting  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  had 
become  disfigured  with  errors  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,^  and  study  and  meditation  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Christian  faith.  Great  part  of  the  night  was  spent 
by  him  in  these  occupations  ;  only  a  few  hours  were  allowed  for 
sleep.  With  the  station  he  held  in  the  monastery,  were  connected 
a  multitude  of  little  duties,  unprofitable  to  the  mind  ;^  but  the 
self-denial  of  love  enabled  him  to  accomplish  all  this  business  with 
conscientious  fidelity ;  so  that  the  time  which  he  was  desirous  of 
devoting  to  his  labours  as  an  author,  to  study,  contemplation,  or 
prayer,  had  often  to  be  spent  in  such  employments.^  The  man  of 
profound  speculative  intellect  must  let  himself  down — no  easy  task 
for  him — to  the  business  of  teaching  boys  to  decline.*    He  was  an 

1  Librost  qui  ante  id  temporit  iiimis  corrupU  ubique  terrarnm  erant,  corrij^ebat,  says 
Eadmer,  in  his  life  of  Aoselm. 

2  As  he  himself  expresses  it  (lib.  i.,  ep.  42) :  Viles  et  steriles,  quas  tamen  negligere 
non  audearo,  occupationes. 

8  Lib.  i.  ep.  42 :  Non  solam  dictandi,  sed  et  legendt  et  med'taDdi  sive  orandi  oppor- 
tunitatem  video  remotam. 

4  As  be  writes  to  a  young  monk  (1.  c.  ep.  SO) :  Tu  scis,  quam  molestum  mihi  semper 
fuerit  pueris  deelinare. 
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enemy  to  the.dark,  rigid  discipline  of  the  monks.    He  endeayoured 
to  make  lore  the  inspiring  principle  of  education.     An  abbot  who 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  piety  having  once  complained  to 
him  that,  with  all  the  strict  severity  employed  in  the  education  of 
boys,  still  nothing  was  brought  to  pass  :  that,  after  all  the  stripes 
inflicted  on  them,  they  remained  incorrigible,  utterly  stupid,  and 
brutish, — Anselm  replied  to  him  :  "  A  beautiful  result   of  your 
training,  to  convert  men  into  brutes.     But  tell  me,  if  you  were  to 
plant  a  tree  in  your  garden,  and  shut  it  up  on  all  sides  so  that  its 
branches  could  not  extend  in  any  direction,  what  sort  of  a  tree 
would  it  become,  in  case  you  should,  a  year  afterward,  give  it 
freedom  again  ?     Certainly,  a  good-for-nothing  tree,  with  crooked, 
snarly  branches.      And  would  not  the  whole  fault  be  your  own, 
who  forced  the  tree  into  such  unnatural  confinement."^      This 
comparison  he  applied  to  education  after  the  following  manner  : 
"  So  would  it  turn  out  with  boys  treated  with  the  same  severity, 
irrespective  of  their  several  different  peculiarities.     The  evil  pro- 
pensities,  restrained  by  mere  force,  would  only  thrive  the  more 
in  secret ;   and  thus  they  would  grow  hardened  against  everything 
done  for  their  improvement.     Because  they  experience  no  love, 
no  act  of  kindness  or  friendship  from  you, — they  give  you  credit 
for  nothing  good,   but  imagine  that  all  you  do   proceeds  from 
hatred  and  malevolence.     And  because  they  have  been  educated 
by  no  one  in  true  love,  they  can  accost  no  one  otherwise  than  with  a 
cast-down  countenance,  and  stolen  glances.^  And  I  would  fain  have 
you  tell  me,"  added  he  with  some  feeling :  **  Why  treat  them  with 
such  hostility?     Are  they  not  human  beings:  have  they  not  the 
same  nature  with  yourselves  V    He  then  proceeded  to  explain  how 
love  and  severity  should  be  united  in  the  educating  of  youth. 
He  made  the  abbot  conscious  of  the  evil  results  which  must  ne- 
cessarily follow  from  his  mode  of  training.     What  great  effects 
might  be  brought  about  by  love,  Anselm  showed  by  his  own  ex- 
ample.  He  found  in  the  monastery  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Osbern, 
who  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  him,  and  who  possessed  a 


1  Itaque  indiscrete  oppressi,  pravas  et  spinarum  more  perplexas  inter  m  co^'itationrs 
congemntyfoventfiintrmnt,  taulaque  eas  nntriendo  vi  saffolcjunt^ut  omnia,  quae  illorum 
oorrectioni  possent  adminiculari,  obstinau  roente  aublerfiigiant. 

2  Camqne  apod  nullum  fuerint  in  vera  caritate  nutriti,  nnllum  nisi  depressis  super- 
ciliifl,  oculoTe  oblique  valent  intueri. 
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most  obstinate  temper.  But  by  little  acts  of  kindness,  by  enter- 
ing wholly  into  his  peculiar  ways,  by  overlooking  many  faults, 
when  it  could  be  done  without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  monas- 
tery, he  found  means  of  overcoming,  by  the  force  of  love,  the 
resistance  of  an  untoward  disposition.  He  enchained  the  lad  to 
himself,  and  then  first  began  gradually  to  pursue  with  him  a 
more  earnest  and  strict  course  of  discipline.  As  the  boy  grew  up, 
a  hearty  friendship  was  formed  between  him  and  his  teacher. 
Anselm  promised  himself  great  things,  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
pupil,  when  a  man  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But  Osbern 
fell  into  a  severe  fit  of  sickness.  Then  Anselm  sat  continually 
at  the  bedside  of  the  beloved  youth,  nursing  him  day  and  night, 
and  furnishing  him  with  every  means  of  spiritual  and  bodily 
support.  After  his  death,  he  took  care  that,  for  a  year,  daily 
masses  should  be  offered  for  his  soul,  and  from  all  to  whom  he 
wrote  he  requested  prayers  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  Osbern.  On 
the  education  of  young  men  generally,  he  bestowed  the  greatest 
care ;  being  convinced  that  this  period  of  life  was  best  suited  to 
the  reception  of  divine  things  ;  that  the  higher  impressions  could 
then  be  the  most  easily  and  durably  fixed.  As  wax,  which, 
when  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  most  perfectly  and  clearly 
gives  back  the  impression  of  the  seal,  such  was  the  relation  of 
this  age  to  boyhood  on  the  one  hand  and  more  advanced  age  on 
the  other.^  He  took  great  pains  to  excite  in  his  young  men  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  only  admonishing 
them  to  avoid  everything  in  them  which  is  obscene.^ 

But  his  love  was  shown  no  less  to  old  age  than  to  youth.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  this  in  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  nursing  Here- 
wald,  an  old  man  so  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  disease  as  to  be 

1  Videas  hominein  in  Tanitate  hi^jas  saeculi  ab  infantia  usque  ad  profundam  aenee- 
totem  oooTenatum,  sola  terrena  aapientem,  et  in  his  penitus  obdoratum,  earn  hoc  age  de 
spiritualibos,  bnic  de  aubtilitate  oontemplationia  divinae  loquere,  et  perapicies  eum  neo 
quid  velis  quidem  posse  Tidere.  Nee  mirum,  indurata  oera  est.  £  contrario  consideres 
pueram,  aetate  ao  scientia  tenerom,  nee  bonam  nee  malum  disoernere  valentem  nee  te 
quidem  intelligere,  de  hujusmodi  disserentem,  nimiram  mollis  oera  est  et  quasi  liquens 
neo  Imaginem  sigUli  quoquomodo  recipiens.  Medius  borum  adolescens  et  juvenis  est 
ex  teneretudine  atque  duritia  congrue  temperatus,  si  bunc  instrazeris,  ad  quae  voles,  in- 
fonnare  valebis. 

3  See  bis  exhortation  to  a  young  monk,  to  read  as  much  as  possible,  and  partioularly 
of  those  autbors  wbieh  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  with  him :  et  praeeipue  de  Virgilio 
et  aliis  auotoribus,  quos  a  me  non  legisti,  exoeptia  bia,  in  quibus  aliqua  turpitudo  sonat. 
Lib.  i.,  ep.  55. 
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unable  to  move  any  member  of  his  body  except  his  tongue.  He 
himself  pressed  the  jaice  from  grapes  out  of  one  hand  into  the 
other,  and  gave  him  to  drink  of  it.  After  the  death  of  the 
abbot  Herluin,  in  1078,  Anselm  was  chosen  as  his  successor  ; 
and  in  this  new  office  also  he  made  the  spiritual  interest  his  go- 
veming  motive.  He  complained  of  many  abbot^s,  who  neglected 
the  spiritual,  through  an  undue  attention  to  the  secular  affairs  of 
their  convents,  feeling  it  incumbent  on  them  to  see  that  nothing 
was  lost  of  the  property  consecrated  to  God,  inirueted  to  their 
JumdSf  but  allowing  God's  law  to  be  obliterated  from  their  hearts  : 
for  they  were  so  earnest  in  being  too  cunning  to  be  cheated  by 
others,  as  to  become  adroit  adepts  in  overreaching  others  them- 
selves ;  they  were  so  fearful  of  any  useless  expenditure,  and  of 
letting  anything  go  without  a  good  reason,  that  they  became 
covetous,  and  allowed  what  they  hoarded  to  rot  without  being  use- 
ihl  to  anybody.^  A  still  wider  field  of  action  was  opened  to  him, 
when»  in  1093,  he  was  called  to  England  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Inasmuch  as  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  however,  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  church,  according  to  the  Hilde- 
brandian  principles,  he  became  entangled  by  means  of  this  high 
office  in  violent  contests  with  the  kings,  William  the  Second,  and 
Henry  the  First,  which  must  have  been  extremely  painful  to  a 
mind  so  amiable  and  so  earnestly  bent  on  the  quiet  of  religions 
meditation.  He  took  refuge  with  the  pope.  Urban  the  Second 
honoured  in  him  at  once  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  of  the 
office  which  be  held  in  the  church.  Three  years  he  spent  travel- 
ling about  without  a  settled  place  of  abode,  in  France  and  Italy. 
When  in  the  army  of  the  Norman  duke,  Roger  of  Sicily,  whom 
he  visited  at  his  own  request  during  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  met 
among  others  certain  Saracens,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
amiable  character,  came  to  visit  him.  These  he  entertained  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  won  even  from  them  the  most  unfeigned 
respect.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  the  year  1109,  he  died  recon- 
ciled with  all  his  enemies,  and  bestowing  his  blessing  on  all  with 
his  expiring  breath. 

1  His  words :  Sunt  multi  praelati  nostri  ordiois,  qui  quasi  solliciti,  oe  destruantur  res 
Dei  in  manibus  eoruxn,  agunt,  ut  dissipetur  lex  Dei  in  cordibui  eorum.  nam  tantum 
conantar  erne  pmdentes,  ne  decipiantur  ab  aliis,  ut  fiant  astuti,  ad  decipiendum  alios. 
Adeo  sunt  eauti,  ne  fiant  prodigi  et  qnae  habent  irrationabiliter  perdont,  ut  avari  flant 
et  quae  senrant.  inutiliter  putrescant.    Lib.  ii.,  ep.  71. 
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Thus  we  see  in  him  a  man,  whose  doctrine  and  life  were  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  each  other.     While  lore  shone  eminently  forth 
as  the  soul  of  his  life,  it  formed  also  the  central  point  of  his  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  morals,  as  appears  erident  in  that  remarkable 
saying  of  his,  that  "  if  he  had  presented  before  him  the  hateful- 
ness  of  sin  on  the  one  side,  and  the  torments  of  hell  on  the  other, 
and  were  left  to  take  his  choice  between  the  two,  he  would  prefer 
to  be  pure  from  sin,  and  innocent  in  hell,  rather  than  to  be  pol- 
luted with  sin,  and  happy  in  heaven."     Doubtless,  in  so  saying, 
he  was  aware  that  he  supposed  what  would  be  impossible.     By 
this  language  he  simply  contradicted  the  sensuous  and  fleshly 
externalized  notions  of  hell  and  of  heaven.     By  the  manner  in 
which  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  decide  in  the  choice  between 
two  impossible  suppositions,  he  simply  marked  the  necessary 
inner  connection  between  sin  and  hell,  and  between  holiness  and 
heaven;  he  simply  pointed  at  that  which  forms  the  peculiar 
ground  of  Christian  hope  in  its  essential  inner  bond  of  union  with 
Christian  love.i     "  To  love  others,"  said  he,  "  is  better  than  to 
receive  proofs  of  love  from  others,  for  all  gifts  of  love  are  of  a 
perishable  nature,  but  love  itself  is  eternal,  and  in  itself  well 
pleasing  to  God."*    He  ever  represented  the  disposition  of  love 
as  that  which  alone  gave  their  true  worth  to  all  Christian  doing 
and  sufl^ering ;  so  that  according  to  the  measure  of  this,  was  to  be 
estimated  the  value  of  all  good  works,  and  of  all  renunciations,  as 
he  distinctly  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters.*    "  I  have  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  that  whoever  from  true  love  to  God,  and  to 
his  neighbour,  gives  to  him  that  needs,  were  it  but  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  or  an  alms,  shall  not  lose  his  reward.     The  greater  the 
love  to  God,  and  to  his  neighbour,  which  prompts  a  monk  to  deny 
himself  the  food  set  before  him,  the  greater  is  the  alms  which  he 
gives,  and  the  greater  the  reward  which  he  reaps."     On  his  own 
person  he  practised  the  most  rigid  abstinence.     He  restricted,  in 
every  way,  his  sensual  wants,  so  that  his  friends  entertained  fears 

1  This  idea  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  langaage  which  be  employed  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing when  the  above-mentioned  saying  exeited  surprise.  Cam  constet,  solos  malos  in 
inferno  torqueri,  et  solos  bonos  in  coelesti  regno  foveri,  patet,  nee  bonos  in  inferno,  si 
illuc  intrarent,  posse  Uneri  debita  poena  malomm,  nee  malos  in  coelo,  si  forte  acce. 
derent,  frui  valere  felicitate  bononim. 

3  Eadmer's  Account  of  his  Life,  c.  ▼.,  §  41. 

8  Lib.  i.  ep.  41. 
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for  his  health ;  and  lore  set  them  on  inventing  many  little  expe- 
dients by  which  to  compel  him  to  relax  the  seyerity  of  his  self- 
discipline.^  Even  amid  the  splendour  of  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  English  chnreh,  he  preserved  the  rigid  abstinence  of  the 
monk.  We  know  this  from  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  in- 
cident, which  at  the  same  time  evidences  the  force  of  love  with 
which  he  bound  others  to  his  person.  Qneen  Matilda  of  England, 
who  clnng  to  him  with  the  deepest  affection  and  reverence,  as  her 
ghostly  father,  was  filled  with  great  anxiety  for  him,  when  she 
had  heard  that,  after  long  fasting,  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
food,  not  from  his  own  sense  of  hunger,  but  only  by  being  re- 
minded of  it  by  his  servant.  She  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter,' 
in  which  she  begged  him  in  the  most  touching  manner,  for  the 
sake  of  his  community,  to  be  more  indulgent  to  himself,  lest  by 
the  severity  of  his  abstinence  he  should  lose  the  strength  of  his 
voice  and  tiiereby  diminish  his  usefulness  as  a  preacher,  at  least 
80  far  as  not  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  those  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance.' She  brought  up  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  by  attending 
banquets  as  well  as  fasts,  had  sanctified  eating.4  Anselm  replied 
to  her,  that  although  he  could  fast  without  being  pained  by 
hunger,  yet  he  could  and  would,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary 
and  useful,  strengthen  his  body  by  suitable  nourishment.^ 

Severe  as  he  was,  however,  towards  himself,  he  was  none  the 
less  indulgent  towards  others ;  and  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  any 
one  refrain  from  satisfying  his  hunger,  out  of  any  respect  to  him- 
self. He  looked  with  a  friendly  eye  on  those  who  ate  at  his  own 
board,  when  they  seemed  to  relish  their  food ;  he  elevated  his 
hand  over  them  and  gave  them  his  blessing,  saying,  "  May  it  do 

^  Eadmer  relates,  thai  only  when  engaged,  while  he  was  eating,  in  the  disensiion  of 
some  theological  subject,  he  would,  without  thinking  of  it,  take  more  food  than  usnal, 
and  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him  took  this  oppoitonity  to  slip  more  bread  before  him. 

S  Lib.  iii.  ep.  56. 

8  Ne  Tox  spiritaaliam  aedifleatriz  raaoeseat  et  qaae  canonnm  ao  dolce  Dei  Terbum 
decoro,  qnieto  remissoqae  sermone  dispensare  consaeverat,  id  tauto  remissias  in  futurum 
exequatur,  ut  quoeque  aliquantisper  a  te  remotiores  andientia  ipsios  voce  privatos  fructu 
etiam  Taouoe  dertUnqnat  Nolite  igitor,  bone  pater  et  sancte,  nolite  tarn  intempestiye 
corporis  Tiribus  inedia  destitui,  ne  orator  esse  desistatis. 

4  Christos  Jesus,  qui  dedicarit  jejunium,  dedicavit  et  esnm,  vadens  ad  conviTium 
nnptiarum. 

^  Licet  sic  possim  sine  famis  molestia  jejunare,  satis  tamen  possum  et  toIo,  com 
debeo,  quantum  expedit,  eorpus  alimentis  reereare. 

o2 
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yon  much  good."  He  nniformlj  yaloed  the  spirit  above  the  letter, 
and  nerer  scrupled  to  abate  somewhat  from  the  severity  of  the  mo^ 
nastic  rule,  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  letter,  whenever  the  spirit 
seemed  to  require  it,  whenever  that  charity  which  would  avoid  every 
occasion  of  giving  pain  to  others,  counselled  him  thereto.  In  the 
passage  where  this  fkct  is  stated  by  Anselm^s  disciple,  the  monk 
Eadmer,  who  wrote  the  account  of  his  life,  we  recognise  the  spirit 
of  his  master,  in  his  manner  of  defending  this  conduct  against 
the  censures  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  such  departures  from 
the  common  usage,  when  he  says  that  whoever  enjoyed  the  good 
fortune  of  really  understanding  the  life  of  Anselm,  would  consider 
it  a  thing  far  more  deserving  of  praise,  that  occasionally,  for  good 
reasons,  he  relaxed  somewhat  from  the  severity  of  his  habits  of 
life,  than  if  he  had  always  stiffly  adhered  to  them  ;  for  virtuous 
conduct  consisted  in  acting  rationally.^ 

One  of  those  recluses  who  had  so  many  opportunities  of  scat- 
tering among  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  visit  them  the  word  of 
exhortation,  had  begged  him  to  gire  him  some  instructions  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  excite  the  laity  who 
visited  him  to  contempt  of  earthly  things  and  longing  after  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  drew  up  for  him  the  following  sketch  : 
*'  My  dear  brother,  God  calls  and  asks  you  to  bid  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  This  kingdom  of  heaven  is  one  whose  blessedness  and 
glory  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard,  and  no  heart 
of  man  can  conceive.  But  that  thou  mayest  gain  some  idea 
of  it,  take  the  following  illustration.  Whatever  any  one  who  is 
thought  worthy  of  reigning  there  wills,  that,  whether  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  is  done;  and  whatever  he  does  not  will,  is  not  done. 
For  so  great  will  be  the  love  between  Ood  and  those  who  are  to  be 
in  this  kingdom, — and  of  the  latter,  one  towards  the  other, — 
that  all  will  love  each  other  as  they  do  themselves,  and  Ood  more 
than  they  do  themselves.  Hence,  no  one  there  will  be  disposed 
to  will  anything  else  than  what  God  wills,  and  what  one  wills  all 
shall  will,  and  what  one  or  all  may  will,  God  shall  will.  It  will 
therefore  be  with  every  individual  and  with  all,  with  the  whole 
creation  and  with  God  himself,  as  each  shall  will.     And  thus  shall 

1  Noa,  qui  vitae  illius  modum  scire  meniimus,  magis  in  eo  laQdaodum  aestiinamaa 
qaod  a  rigore  sni  proposite  aliquando  pro  raiione  desoeDdebat,  quam  si  continue  iu  ipso 
rigi  Jus  indiscrete  persisterit.    Ratione  siqaidem  ngi  Tirtutis  est,  vitii  vero  contra. 
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all  be  perfect  kings  ;  for  that  shall  he  which  each  wilU ;  and  all 
will  be  at  the  same  time  with  God  as  one  king,  as  it  were  oiie 
man,  because  all  shall  will  the  same  thing,  and  what  they  will 
shall  he.  God  from  heaven  asks  jon  to  bid  for  such  a  good. 
Does  any  one  inquire,  for  what  price  %  He  is  answered,  He  who 
will  give  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  demands  no  earthly  price ;  and 
to  God,  to  whom  belongs  everything  that  exists,  no  one  can  giro 
what  he  had  not.  And  yet  God  does  not  give  so  great  a  good 
for  nothing  ;  for  he  gives  it  to  none  who  do  not  love  it ;  for  no  one 
gives  that  which  he  dearly  values  to  him  that  cares  nothing  about 
it.  Therefore  love  and  possess.  Finally,  since  to  reign  in  hesi- 
ven  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  so  united  by  love  into  one  will 
with  God,  all  holy  angels  and  men,  as  that  all  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  same  power,  love  God  more  than  thyself,  and  thou 
beginnest  already  to  possess  what  there  thou  wilt  have  in  a  per- 
fect manner.  But  this  love  cannot  be  a  perfect  one  in  thee,  un- 
less thou  makest  thy  heart  free  from  all  other  love  ;  for,  like  a 
vase  which,  the  more  you  fill  it  with  water  or  with  any  other 
fluid,  will  hold  so  much  the  less  oil,  so  the  heart  excludes  this 
love  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  carried  away  by  some  other 
love."  Anselm  was  of  a  predominantly  contemplative  nature ; 
yet  he -devoted  himself,  unsparingly,  to  the  public  and  outward 
duties  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  different  fields  of  action. 

Love  formed,  with  him,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  contem- 
plative and  the  practical  life.  A  distinguishing  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter was  this  inward  placidity  of  mind,  so  well  suited  to  reli- 
gious meditation  and  speculation,  which  he  never  suffered  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  multitude  of  cares  that  pressed  upon  him  from 
without.  In  the  midst  of  his  business  affairs,  of  his  contests,  and 
of  his  journeys,  those  speculative  questions  were  ever  thronging 
before  his  mind,  which  he  sought  to  answer  in  the  writings  com- 
posed by  him.  What  makes  an  important  difference  between 
Anselm  and  others,  who  passed  over  from  simple,  child-like  faith 
to  speculation,  is  this  ;  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  others,  the 
conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit,  the  reaction  of  natural  reason 
against  divine  things, — not  the  stimulus  of  doubt,  which  incited 
him  to  speculation  on  the  object-matter  of  faith.  He  was  not 
seeking,  by  dint  of  thought,  to  find  his  way  out  from  an  inward 
schism  to  regain  the  lost  certainty  and  repose  of  faith.     The  ob- 
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ject-matter  of  Christian  faith  was,  to  him,  immediately  certain  ; 
his  Christian  consciousness  was  raised  above  all  doubt.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  heart  was,  to  him,  the  sorest  eridence  of  the 
reality  of  that  which  faith  guaranteed  to  him.  But  then, 
inasmuch  as,  with  his  sincere  and  undoubting  faith,  he  united  a 
mind  profoundly  inquisitiye  and  speculatiye,  and  the  latter  too 
asserted  its  proper  rights,  he  was  conyinced  that  that  which  ap- 
proved itself  to  him  as  the  highest  matter  in  faith  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  heart,  must  also  approve  itself  as  such  for  thought ; 
that  there  is  no  schism  in  the  spirit ;  that  that  which,  as  the 
image  of  God,  distinguishes  man  from  the  rest  of  creation,  could 
not  remain  alien  from  the  divine  object-matter.  Accordingly,  be 
felt  constrained  to  account  to  himself  by  a  rational  knowledge  for 
that  which,  in  itself,  was  to  him  the  most  certain  of  all  things. 
Two  remarkable^  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  connection 
in  the  life  of  his  spirit.  It  was  while  he  was  still  prior  in  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  that,  awakened  just  before  matins,  from  sleep, 
he  reclined  on  his  bed,  meditating  how  it  was  to  be  conceived 
that  the  prophets  had  viewed  the  past  and  the  future,  at  once,  as 
something  present.  And  while  absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  he 
sat,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  saw,  directly  through 
the  wall,  the  monks,  whose  allotted  business  it  was,  passing  about 
in  the  church,  going  up  to  the  altar,  putting  everything  in  order 
for  the  mass,  lighting  the  candles,  and  at  length  one  of  them  ring- 
ing the  bell  to  awaken  the  rest.  When,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
all  the  monks  now  rose  from  their  beds  and  assembled  together, 
Anselm  was  filled  with  amazement,  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  for  God  to  reveal  the  future,  in  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  when  he  had  enabled  him  to  behold  with  his  eyes, 
through  so  many  thick  partitions,  what  was  going  on  in  the 
church.^  Now,  whether  we  look  upon  this  undeniably  singular 
fact  as  the  coincidence  of  a  vision  presented  to  the  imagination 
with  things  that  actually  occurred  outwardly,  or  as  a  real  behold- 

1  The  intimate  oonneetion  between  these  two  in  Anselm,  is  admirably  described  by 
Eadmer:  Divinis  soriptoris  tantam  fidem  adhibebat,  nt  indissolnbili  firmitate  cordis  ere- 
deret,  nihil  in  eis  esse,  quod  solidae  Teritatis  tramitem  uUo  modo  exiret  Quapiopter 
(therefore  this  firmness  of  conviction  was  the  basis  of  bis  thinking)  snmmo  stadio  ani- 
mnm  ad  hoc  intenderat,  qaattnus  juxta  fldem  suam  mentis  rations  mereretnr  pereipere 
quae  in  ipsis  sensit  malta  caligine  tecta  latere. 

2  Eadsier,  ii.  0. 
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ing,  not  confined  by  spatial  limitations,  and  proceeding  from  some 
inner  sensorium  at  the  foundation  of  the  organs  of  ontward  sense, 
similar  to  what  is  affirmed  of  the  somnambulist  states, — this  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  manifestly 
furnished  Anselm  an  analogy  by  which  to  explain  the  prophetic 
intuition.  The  idea  lying  at  bottom  is,  that,  as  in  the  appear- 
ance in  question,  the  separating  interval  of  space  was,  for  this  in- 
tuition, annihilated,  so  the  separating  intervals  of  time  are  re- 
moved for  the  intuition  of  the  prophets. 

The  second  example  is  as  follows  :  On  a  certain  occasion,  when 
Anselm  was  profoundly  reflecting  how  everything  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  concerning  Ood,  his  essence,  and  his  attributes, 
might  be  summed  up  and  comprehended  in  one.  brief  argument,' 
— the  thought  haunted  him  everywhere,  so  that  he  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep  quietly.  Even  his  devotions  at  matins,  and  other 
seasons  of  church-worship,  were  thereby  disturbed.  Already,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  repelling  all  these  thoughts,  as  a  temptation 
of  Satan.  But  the  more  he  struggled  against  them,  the  more  im- 
portunately they  thronged  in  upon  his  mind.  And  one  night, 
during  the  celebration  of  vigils,  his  thoughts  all  at  once  became 
clear;  his  heart  swelled  with  delight,  and. he  immediately  re- 
corded the  train  of  reflection  which  had  given  him  this  high  sa- 
tisfaction,— and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  Froslogion.  Thus  were 
the  religious  and  speculative  bents,  in  his  case,  united  together  ; 
and  the  works,  from  which  his  mind  derived  all  its  nourishment, 
and  which,  as  he  continually  studied  them,  gave  the  impulse  to  all 
his  inquiries,  were  the  Bible  and  St  Augustin.'  Thus  too  in  his 
controversy  with  Roscelin,  the  philosophical  and  theological  in- 
terests were  most  closely  united.  Nominalism  appeared  to  him 
as  a  mode  of  thinking  which  was  utterly  without  power  to  rise 
above  the  things  of  sense  ;  which  did  not  allow  reason  to  come 
round  to  itself, — to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  essence, 
which,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  ideas,  made  all 
knowledge  impossible.  "  Beason,'*  says  he,  concerning  the  No- 
minalists, '*  which  should  rule  and  direct  over  everything  in  man, 
is  with  them  so  beclouded  by  images  of  sense,  that  they  cannot 

I  The  ODtoIogietl  proof,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

'  Eadaer,  L  6B :  Nihil  aiserere,  nisi  qaod  mat  canonicii  ant  Aognstini  dictis  incano- 
tanter  poaae  defendi  fideret. 
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extricate  themselyes  from  their  fetters,  and  look  away  from  them 
to  that  which  reason  should  contemplate  alone,  and  purely  in  her 
own  spiritual  essence."^  The  Christian  ground-doctrine,  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  seems  to  him  to  be  one  incompatible  with  no- 
minalism :  "  For,"  says  he,  "  how  can  one  who  occupies  this  posi- 
tion, conceive  a  union  of  Ood  with  human  nature  t  If  there  are 
no  persons  at  all  except  human  persons,  the  conception  of  human 
nature,  of  humanity,  is  destitute  of  all  reality."* 

It  is  plain,  we  allow,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  yery  much 
the  tranquil  course  of  religious  and  theological  development  in 
Anselm  differed  from  that  of  Augustin,  which  passed  through  so 
many  stormy  trials ;  but  both  were  led,  by  different  ways,  to  the 
same  result,  that  the  right  understanding  of  the  truths  of  faith 
can  proceed  only  from  Christian  consciousness, — presupposed  faith 
and  inward  experience.  The  Augustinian  principle,  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  scientific  system  of  doctrines  to  faith,  **  fides 
praecedit  intellectum,'*  was  accordingly  also  Anselm's,  and  by  his 
means  first  brought  over  into  the  medieval  theology.  He  un- 
folded and  defended  it  in  his  controversy  with  Boscelin,  although 
the  latter  had,  properly  speaking,  offered  nothing  against  it. 
Anselm,  like  others^  seized  hold  of  the  words  in  Isaiah  vii.  9, — 
understood  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate, — which 
had  been  employed  from  very  early  times  as  a  classical  proof- 
passage  on  this  point.  **  Every  Christian,"  says  he,  '*must  ever 
hold  fast  the  same  faith  without  doubting ;  and  while  he  loves  it, 
and  lives  according  to  it,  seek  humbly  to  discover,  so  far  as  he 
may  be  able,  the  reasons  why  it  is  so.*  If  he  is  able  to  understand 
them,  let  him  give  God  thanks.  If  he  is  not  able,  let  him  bow 
his  head  in  reverence;  for  self-confident  human  wisdom  will 
sooner  break  its  own  horn  than  succeed  in  overturning  this  rock." 
He  rebukes  those  who  boldly  start  the  highest  questions  respect- 

1  De  fide  triniuttp,  o.  ii. :  Proraus  a  spiritualium  qaaestiooum  dispnUtioiie  sunt  ex- 
safllaodi.  lo  eonim  quipp«  animabas  ratio,  quae  et  prioceps  et  judex  omuino  omnium 
debet  ease,  quae  aunt  in  bomine,  aie  eat  imaginibua  corporalibua  obvoluta,  ut  ex  eia  se 
non  poaait  evolvere  nee  ab  ipaia  ea,  quae  ipea  aola  et  pura  oontemplah  debet,  ?aleat  dia- 
eernere. 

2  Qui  non  potest  intelligere,  aliquid  esse  bominem,  nisi  individuam,  nullateoua  iotel- 
liget,  bomini  m  assumptum  esse  a  «erbo,DOD  peraonaro,  id  eat  aliam  naturam,  ood  aliam 
peraonam  ease  aaaumptam. 

3  Semper  eandem  fidem  indubitanter  teneodo,  amando  et  spcundum^  illam  vivendo, 
bumiliter,  qunBlumpoteet,  qnaerere  nuionem,  quomodo  siu 
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ing  the  faith,  before  they  have  obtained  from  faith  the  wings  of 
the  mind.     Their  errors  he  attributes  directly  to  the  inverted  me- 
thod which  they  pursned  in  their  investigations  ;  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  for  haying  the  intellecttia  precede  the  fides.     When 
such  persons  were  inclined  to  dispute  on  matters  of  which  they 
had  had  no  experience,  Anselm  said,  it  was  as  if  a  bat,  or  a  noc- 
turnal owl^reatures  that  can  see  the  heavens  only  by  night — 
should  contend  respecting  the  beams  of  the  sun,  at  noonday,  with 
eagles,  that  gaze  directly  at  the  sun  himself.     "  First,  then,  the 
heart  must  be  purified  by  faith ;  the  eyes  must  be  enlightened  by 
observing  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.     We  must  become 
children,  in  humble  obedience  to  the  divine  word,  before  we  can 
understand  the  wisdom  which  God  has  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes.     We  must  first  renounce  the 
flesh,  and  live  after  the  Spirit,  before  we  may  venture  to  investi- 
gate the  deep  things  of  faith ;  for  the  natural  man  has  no  percep- 
tion of  divine  things.     The  more  we  practise,  in  active  obedience, 
that  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  for  practical  living,  and 
so  nourish  ourselves,  the  greater  shall  be  our  progress  in  that 
which  gives  satis&ction  to  the  cravings  of  the  mind  after  know- 
ledge.    He  who  believes  not,  will  not  experience ;  and  he  who 
has  not  experienced,  will  not  understand ;  for,  as  high  as  actual 
experience  is  above  the  mere  hearing  of  a  thing,  so  high  is  his 
knowledge  who  has  the  experience  of  faith  above  his  who  barely 
knows  by  report.     The  practical  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
theoretical,  that  not  only  can  no  one  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of 
knowledge  without  faith,  and  keeping  the  divine  commandments, 
— but,  sometimes,  the  very  understanding  bestowed  is  withdrawn, 
and  faith  itself  destroyed,  because  a  good  conscience  has  been  ne- 
glected."    Anslem  refers  here  to  what  St  Paul  says,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Bomans,  respecting  such  as  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their'knowledge. 

His  theology  pursues,  therefore,  the  two  directions ;  first,  of 
defending  the  independence  of  faith,  and  its  in?ioIable  dignity, 
against  a  proud — or,  what  at  least  seems  to  him  a  proud — spirit 
of  dialectical  speculation ;  and,  secondly,  of  pointing  out  the  ra- 
tional mode  of  apprehending  and  unfolding  the  truths  of  faith, 
and  showing  their  agreement  with  divinely  enlightened  reason. 
In  Anslem,  we  find  heart  and  reason,  feelings  and  knowledge* 
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the  mystical  and  the  specnlative  elements,  beantiinlly  united. 
The  substance  and  matter  of  his  faith  was  that  given  him  by  the 
tradition  of  the  church  ;  but  his  own  subjective  life  of  faith  had 
developed  itself  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings.  Since  that 
which  pertains  to  the  church,  and  that  which  pertains  to  Chris- 
tianity, were  in  his  mind  intimately  fused  together  from  the  first, 
since  with  this  spiritual  bent  he  read  and  lived  himself  into  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  he  involuntarily  moulded  everything  he  derived 
from  them  into  the  Catholic  form.  To  profoundness  of  feeling 
and  thought  he  united  acuteness  of  understanding ;  yet,  in  him, 
profound  thought  predominated  above  acuteness,  and  the  religious 
interest  was  everywhere  the  ruling  one.  Accordingly,  it  might 
easily  come  about  that  into  the  formal  argument,  which,  on  indepen- 
dent examination,  might  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  logi- 
cian, he  would  unconsciously  introduce  matter  derived  from  the 
depths  of  his  religious  consciousness,  and  so  fancy  that  he  had 
demonstrated  what  he  was  certain  of  prior  to  all  proof,  and  what 
otherwise  could  not  by  such  demonstration  become|matter  of  con- 
viction. Often  must  we  distinguish,  in  his  case,  between  the 
profound  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  and  the  faulty  syllogistic  form  of 
their  setting  forth. 

Thus,  in  Anselm,  we  see  the  difierent  main  directions  of  the 
spirit  that  actuated  his  times  harmoniously  combined.  But  the 
spiritual  elements  that  were  blended  together  in  him  became 
separated  in  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  life  of  this  period,  and 
proceeded  to  antagonisms  which  belong  amongst  the  most  signi- 
ficant appearances  of  the  twelfth  century.  Controversies  arose 
which  were  at  first  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  the  unfolding 
process  of  theology  to  its  decision.  In  particular,  the  abbot 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Abelard,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  appear  to  us  as  the  representatives  of  the  two 
main  theological  directions  that  started  forth  from  the  unity  in 
which  they  had  been  combined  in  Anselm  ;  one,  issuing  from  the 
life  of  feeling,  the  practico-mystical ;  the  other,  the  dialectical 
tendency. 

In  the  first  place,  as  it  respects  Bernard,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  refer  back,  to  what  we  observed  in  the  history  of  monas- 
ticism,  concerning  his  religious  position.  We  saw  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  heart,  growing  out  of  faith,  was  with  him  the 
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main  thing  ;  that  he  allowed  that  sort  of  knowledge  in  religion 
alone  to  be  the  right  one,  which  leads  man  back  into  the  recesses 
of  his  own  heart,  and  teaches  him  to  be  humble.  The  man, 
whose  entire  life  belonged  to  monasticism,  and  that  mode  of  in- 
tuition which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it, — contemplating  the  matter 
from  this  point  of  yiew,— did  not  consider  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Christian  life  as  genuine  Christianity  required  that  he  should  do, 
— the  humanization  of  the.diyine,  the  ennobling  of  all  that  is 
human  by  a  dinne  principle  of  life, — but  a  stage  of  Christian 
perfection  above  the  purely  human  ;  a  soaring  upward  of  the  con- 
templative spirit,  that  leaves  all  that  is  human  behind  it.  The 
highest,  to  his  apprehension,  is  not  that  which  is  to  be  reached 
by  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man's  na- 
ture ;  but  it  is  the  rapture  of  inspiration,  which,  o?erleaping  all 
intermediate  stages,  antedates  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal. 
''  The  greatest  man,'*  says  Bernard,  '*  is  he,  who,  despising  the 
use  of  things  and  of  sense, — so  far  as  human  frailty  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so, — not  by  a  slowly  ascending  progression,  but  by 
a  sudden  spring,  is  sometimes  wont  to  reach  in  contemplation 
those  lofty  heights."^  To  this  kind  he  reckons  the  account  of  St 
Paul,  how  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.^  He  distin- 
guishes three  different  stages,  or  positions :  *'  That  of  a  practi- 
cally pious  life,  maintained  amidst  the  relations  of  civil  society, 
where  sense  and  the  things  of  sense  are  used  in  a  sober  and 
orderly  manner,  according  to  the  will  of  God  ;  second,  where  one 
rises  by  a  gradually  progressive  knowledge  from  the  revelation  of 
Ood*s  invisible  essence,  in  creation,  to  that  essence  itself;  third, 
and  highest,  where  the  spirit  collects  its  energies  within  itself, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  divinely  sustained,  divests  itself  of  things 
human,  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  God."^  At  this  last 
stage,  the  man  attains  immediately  to  that  which  is  the  aim  of 

1  Omnino  mazimus,  qoi  tpreto  ipio  asa  rerum  et  sensuniD,  quantum  quidem  hu- 
manae  fragilitati  fm  est,  non  asoensoriia  gradibus,  ted  inopinatit  ezcessibua  aToIara 
mterdnm  oontemplando  ad  ilia  sublioua  consueTit.    De  conaideradone,  lib.  t.,  o.  L,  §  8. 

'  Ezoetsus,  non  aaoensua,  nam  raptum  potius  fnisae,  quam  asoendiase,  ipsa  se  per> 
bibct. 

<  DispensadTS  est  oonsideratio,  sensibus  sensibOibusque  rebus  ordinate  et  socialiter 
utens  ad  promerandum  Deum.  Aestlmati?a  est  oonsideratio  prudenter  ao  diligenter 
qnaeqne  serutans  ao  ponderans  ad  Testigandum  Deum.  SpeoulatiTa  est  oonsideratio  se 
in  se  oolUgens  et,  quantum  diTinitus  adjuTStur,  rebus  bumanis  eximens  ad  conAmplan* 
dum  Deum. 
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all  aims,  the  experience  of  the  divine.  To  the  same  point,  the 
other  two  stages  also  tend,  but  by  a  longer  way.  That  which  is 
highest,  cannot  be  tanght  by  words,  bat  only  revealed  through 
the  Spirit.  No  language  can  explain  it ;  but  we  may  by  prayer 
and  parity  of  heart  attain  to  it,  after  we  have  prepared  ourselves 
for  it  by  a  worthy  life." 

Again,  he  compares  together  the  three  different  relations  of 
the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  expressed  by  opi- 
nion, faith,  and  intellectual  apprehension  (opinio,  Jides,  intel- 
Uctvs).  *'  Intellectual  apprehension'*  proceeds  from  rational 
knowledge ;  faith  reposes  on  authority  ;  opinion  holds  only  to 
the  probable.  The  two  former  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  but 
in  different  ways ;  faith  possesses  the  truth,  but  enreloped  and 
hid  under  a  veil ;  intellect  possesses  it  unveiled,  and  revealed. 
It  is  especially  important  to  distinguish  these  three  operations  of 
the  nund,  and  to  hold  them  to  their  respective  provinces  ;  to  take 
care  that  faith  does  not  seize,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  upon  what 
belongs  to  bare  opinion ;  or  that  opinion  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  settled  convictions  of  faith.  If  opinion  affirms  with 
authority,  it  is  presumptuous.  If  faith  companies  with  doubt,  it 
is  weak.  If  intellection  attempts  to  force  open  the  sealed  trea- 
sure of  faith,  it  is  wanton  self-will  rebelling  against  the  majesty 
of  the  divine.  Faith  is  a  sure  prelibation  of  truth,  as  yet  not 
made  clear, — a  foretaste,  growing  out  of  the  bent  of  the  will.,  The 
following  characters,  or  marks,  therefore,  are  brought  together  in 
faith :  the  bent  of  the  will,  whereby  conviction  is  determined ; 
practical  appropriation  of  the  truth  ;  living  fellowship  with  divine 
things,  which  are  still  hidden  from  knowledge.  Conviction  here 
is  not  determined  by  outward  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  know- 
ledge ;  it  proceeds  from  something  subjective,  from  a  bent  of  the 
disposition  towards  the  divine  ;  and  the  conviction  which  pro- 
ceeds from  this  source  is  a  sure  one.  Intellection  is  a  certain 
and  clear  knowledge  of  the  invisible.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  intellection  and  faith,  is  not  constituted  by  the  degree 
of  certainty,  but  by  the  degree  of  clearness  ;  that  being  wrapped 
np  in  faith  which  is  unfolded  to  intellection.^    *'  There  is  nothing 

)    ■ 

I    1  VohiDtaria  quaedam  et  oerta  praelibatio  neodam  propaUtae  veritatia. 

'^  Quod  etai  non  habet  inoertiim,  non  magis  quam  inlelleotUM,  habet  tamen  inTolii- 
crum,  quod  non  iutellectus. 
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we  long  to  know,  more  than  that  which  we  already  know  by  faith  ; 
therefore  we  desire  that,  to  the  certainty  already  given  in  faith, 
should  be  added  the  clearness  of  knowledge.  To  our  blessedness 
nothing  more  will  be  wanting,  when  that  which  is  already  certain 
to  ns  by  faith  shall  also  be  seen  by  ns  without  a  Tail.''^  It  would 
therefore  be  doing  Bernard  injustice  to  assert  that  he  altogether 
discarded  the  striying  after  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  stranger  to 
all  such  longings  of  the  mind.  The  satisfaction  of  this  need,  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  he  reckoned  in  fact  among  the  things  that 
constitute  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  life ;  nor  would  he  banish 
such  a  striving  even  from  the  condition  of  the  present  life,  al- 
though he  himself  was  more  inclined  to  that  contemplation  which 
is  fed  from  the  heart.  But  a  striving,  not  conscious  of  its  proper 
limits,  not  respecting  the  sacred  precincts  of  faith,  violating  the 
simplicity  and  humility  of  faith  and  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the 
striving  of  speculation,  was  hateful  to  him.  Had  speculative 
theology  ever  marched  onward  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Anselm, 
Bernard  could  easily  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  it ;  and, 
although  his  own  path  was  a  different  one,  yet  have  entertained 
fHendly  feelings  towards  it.  But  the  case  was  altered  by  the 
bold  appearance  of  Abelard. 

Peter  Abelard,  bom  1079,  at  Palais,  not  far  from  Nantes  in 
Bretany,  was  already  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth  seized  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  those  dialectical  studies.  He  was  endowed  with 
splendid  natural  gifts  ;  but  he  was  perhaps  too  conscious  also  of 
this  fact.*  A  too  intense  feeling  of  self,  that  constantly  received 
fresh  nourishment  from  the  brilliant  recognition  which  his  talents 
soon  met  with,  was  the  moral  failing  which,  fVom  the  outset  to 
the  evening  of  his  life,  he  had  especially  to  contend  against,  and 
which  contributed  to  involve  him  in  those  strong  trials  that  finally 
reacted  to  chastise  and  purify  his  heart.  He  soon  fell  into  con- 
troversy with  his  teachers ;  for  example,  with  that  renowned  dia- 
lectician, master  of  a  realistic  school,  William  de  Ghampeaux  of 

1  Mil  vattm  malnmin  scire,  qntm  qn«e  fide  jam  toiinut.  Nil  rapererh  adbtatitudi- 
Dem,  cBiii,  quae  jam  certa  aunt  nobis  IMe.  ernnt  aeque  et  nvda. 

9  In  a  work  written  in  a  later  period  of  bis  life,  aftar  his  TarioDS  misfortanes,  be  aaya 
of  himself:  Confldo  in  ea,  quae  mibi  largior  est,  inf^enii  abondantia,  ipso  co-operanie 
scientiamm  dispensatore,  non  paaciora  me  praeatitamm  eloquentiae  peripatetioae  muni* 
roenta,  qnam  illi  praestitemnt,  qnos  Latinorum  oelebrat  stvdioaa  dootrina.  Dialectica 
ed.  Cousin,  p.  328. 
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Paris.     In  Melan,  Corbeil,  Paris,  he  acquired,  by  his  proficiency 
in  dialectics,  a  great  name  and  much  approbation.     From  the 
study  of  philosophy,  he  was  desirous  of  passing  oyer  to  theology  ; 
although  he  was  still  far  from  possessing  that  disposition  of  heart 
without  which  such  studies  cannot  be  successinlly  prosecuted.  He 
went  to  Laon,  to  hear  Anselm,  then  a  famous  teacher ;  but  not 
finding  himself  satisfied  with  his  teachings,  soon  had  the  boldness 
to  stand  forth  as  teacher  himself,  in  riyalship  with  his  master. 
Driven  thence,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris ;  and  there,  by  his 
philosophical  and  theological  lectures,  he  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion.   From  Rome,  Italy,  all  parts  of  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  young  men  flocked  to  hear  him.    His  fame  and  plenti- 
ful income  tempted  him  to  remit  more  and  more  a  proper  watch- 
fulness oyer  himself,  so  that  he  gradually  let  drop  the  reins  and 
abandoned  himself  to  his  pleasures.^    He  himself  afterwards  re- 
cognized, in  the  misfortunes  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself, 
the  means  appointed  by  diyine  proyidence  for  removing  the  moral 
disorders  of  his  life,  among  which  he  names  in  particular  pride 
and  luxury.^    The  outrageous  inflictions  he  suffered,  induced  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  in  the  year  1119  he  entered,  as 
monk,  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.     Here  he  was  impor- 
tunately beset  with  petitions,  from  many  of  his  earlier  disciples 
and  other  young  clergymen,  to  recommence,  in  a  new  sense  and 
spirit,  and  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  those  courses  of  lectures,  which 
he  had  formerly  giyen  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  money  and  a 
name.     The  monks  of  St  Denis,  with  their  licentious  manners, 
rejoiced  at  any  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a  seyere  and  bitter 
censor,  and  were  therefore  extremely  urgent  that  he  should  follow 
this  inritation.     A  priory  belonging  to  this  abbey,  and  bordering 
on  the  proyince  of  count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  was  giyen  up 
to  him  for  this  object ;  and  soon  he  became,  once  more,  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  the  youth,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  his 
lectures,  so  that  neither  rooms  nor  means  of  subsistence  sufficed 

1  Abelard  stye  of  himself,  in  his  Historia  ealtmitatam :  Cam  jam  me  solum  in  man* 
do  sapereste  pbiloeophmn  aestimaiem  neo  ullam  ulterios  inquietationem  formidarem. 
Arena  libidini  eoepi  lazare,  qui  antea  Tixeram  oontinentissime.  £t  qao  amplios  in 
philosophia  vel  saera  lectione  profeeeram,  amplios  a  philosophis  et  divinis  immunditia 
vitae  reeedebam. 

3  Cum  igitor  totus  in  superbia  atque  Inxaiia  laborarem,  utriusque  morbi  remedium 
divina  mihi  gratia,  licet  nolenti,  contulit. 
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for  their  accommodation.i  It  is  true,  he  still  continued  to  busy 
himself  here  also  with  the  explanation  of  ancient  authors,  and 
the  resolution  of  dialectic  questions ;  hut  the  new  and  more 
serious  turn  which  misfortune  had  given  to  his  mind,  induced 
him  to  direct  his  attention  more  particularly  to  theological  sub- 
jects, which  ht  treated  according  to  his  own  peculiar  dialectical 
method. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  auditors,  he  commenced 
embodying  his  theological  doctrines  in  a  work,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, he  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of  faith,  but  which 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  ;  Theologia,  or 
Introductio  in  Theologiam?  From  this  work,  it  appears  eyi- 
dent  that  a  controyersy  had  already  broken  out  between  the  dia- 
lectical and  the  practical  church  party.  Abelard  writes,  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  excitement,  against  the  antagonists  of 
the  new  dialectical  method.  He  makes  it  a  matter  of  complaint, 
that  so  many,  who  had  no  conception  of  a  rational  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  sought  to  console  themselyes  for  their  in- 
aptitude by  extolling  in  the  highest  terms  that  glowing  zeal  of 
faith,  by  yirtue  of  which  one  belieyes  without  inquiry  or  exami- 
nation.' He  describes  them,  therefore,  as  the  advocates  of  a 
blind  belief  on  mere  authority.  He  says,  in  opposition  to  such, 
that,  in  following  their  notions,  no  means  would  be  left  to  refute 
the  followers  of  a  false  religion,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
errors.  AH  idolaters,  too,  might  plant  themselyes  on  the  same 
principle.^  If  this  party  affirmed  that  the  truths  God  had  re- 
vealed could  not  be  understood  in  the  present  life,  this  would 

1  He  himself,  in  ginng  the  history  of  his  misfortune,  remarks  with  regard  to  liis 
leotares,  what  certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  as  exaggerated :  Ad  qaas  tanta 
seholarium  moltitado  oonfloxit,  ut  neo  locos  bospitiis  neo  terra  soffioeret  alimentis. 

3  In  his  preftuse,  be  eren  uses  the  expression:  Sacrae  eroditionis  snmma  quasi 
dirinae  scripturae  introdaotio. 

8  Nnnei^nrimi  solatinm  suae  imperitiae  qaaemnt,  nt  onm  ea  de  fide  dooere  nitautor, 
quae  ut  etiam  intelligi  possint,  disserere  non  suflBoiunt,  ilium  mazime  fidei  ferrorem 
oommendent,  qui  ea  quae  dicantur,  antequam  intelligat,  credit,  et  prius  bis  assentit  ac 
lecipit,  quam  quae  ipsa  sint  Tideat  et,  an  redpienda  sint,  agnosoat  seu  pro  captu  suo 
disontiat.    Lib.  ii.,  p.  1061. 

4  Ciyusque  populi  fides,  quantamcnnque  astruat  falsitatem,  refelli  non  poterit.  Re- 
spondere  poterit,  secundum  nos  ipsos  etiam  de  fide  ratiocinandum  non  esse,  nee  a  no- 
bis alios  impeti  debere,  unde  nos  ab  aliis  oensemus  impetendos  non  esse.  Lib.  ii.>  p. 
1009. 
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lead  to  Montanism :  it  would  follow  from  it  that  the  sacred 
authors  had  been  blind  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  did 
not  themselres  understand  what  they  wrote.  A  faith  that 
sprung  up  so  easily,  that  was  not  the  result  of  examination, 
could  nerer  possess  firmness.  He  appealed  to  the  words  of 
Sirach  xix.  4, .  **  He  who  belieres  soon,  is  fickle-minded/*  Men 
who  are  not  of  easy  faith,  require  reasons,  that  may  determine 
them  to  believe  either  rational  arguments  or  facts.  Thus  Thomas, 
Paul,  were  led  to  the  faith  by  facts ;  and  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty which  Paul  encountered  in  making  his  way  to  the  faith,  the 
stronger  his  faith  proved  to  be  after  his  conversion.*'  He  argued, 
that  this  apostle  preferred  the  gift  of  prophecy  above  all  other 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  enabled  him  to  expound  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  collective  matter  of  religious  consciousness,  in 
a  way  calculated  to  convince  others ;  and  undervalued  the  gift  of 
tongues,  because  the  former  faculty  was  not  connected  with  it.^ 

He  distinguished  different  stages  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  faith.  In  the  way  just  described,  arises  only  the  first 
degree  of  faith,  religions  conviction,  determined  by  the  force  of 
rational  iirguments  or  of  objective  facts.  This  is,  as  yet,  no  such 
faith  as  has  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  From  this  is  developed 
by  the  supervention  of  love,  a  faith  which,  without  allowing  itself 
to  be  led  astray  by  outward  appearances,  recognizes  something 
as  indisputably  true  on  account  of  God^s  word ;  where  the  love 
that  trusts  in  God  requires  no  other  reason,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham's  faith  .^  But  the  first^mentioned  faith  is  only  a  pre- 
paratory step,  though  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised.  Abe- 
lard,  accordingly,  supposes  the  following  process  of  development. 
"  One  first  inquires  into  the  reasons  which  show  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  thus  faith  obtains  its  warrant.  Out  of  this  pro- 
ceeds next,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  confidence  of 
religious  conviction  in  reference  to  things  unseen.  Faith  ever  has 
reference  to  the  invisible  things  of  God.  The  visible  and  sen- 
suous may  furnish  a  foothold  or  occasion  for  faith,  an  outward 
vehicle,  whereby  that  which  is  the  object  of  faith  manifests  itself 

1  Thus  he  •zplains  Ibe  prophetari :  £a  quae  dicuntar  exponere  et  eorum  intelligen- 
tiam  aperire.    L.  c.  p.  1062. 

3  Diatingttitar  itaque  fides  talis  a  fide  Abrabae,  qui  contra  spem  in  spem  credidit,  nee 
naturae  possibQitatC'ni,  sed  promittentis  attendit  veritatem.  Lib.  ii.,  p.  1060. 
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to  the  mind  ;  bnt  not  the  object  of  faith  itself.  Even  Thomas,  to 
whom  oar  Lord  said,  *  thou  believest  because  thou  hast  seen,'  did 
not  believe  on  that  which  he  saw.  He  saw  the  sensible  appear- 
ance, and  he  believed  only  in  God,  concealed  under  the  same/ 

Among  the  germs  of  a  new  theological  development,  which 
Abelard  only  failed  to  prosecute  far  enough,  and  take  advantage 
of,  belongs  this  also,  that,  in  allotting  to  faith  its  peculiar  pro- 
vince and  determining  its  limits,  he  separated  from  it  things  that 
concerned  not  the  religious  interest,  things  that  to  this  were  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  as,  for  example,  the  question  whether 
Christ  was  a  man  of  this  or  that  stature,  whether  he  had  preached 
in  this  or  that  city  ^  a  distinction  which  might  have  led  him  still 
farther  to  separate  that  which  is  properly  an  article  of  faith  from 
that  which  is  not  such,  but  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  other 
historical  facts;  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  to 
separate  that  which  is  properly  the  word  of  God,  from  that  which 
is  not  such ;  and  we  may  actually  find,  in  Abelard,  the  indica- 
tions of  a  freer  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration. 
In  connection  with  this  particular,  must  be  taken  also  a  remark 
of  his,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  that 
perhaps  what  the  gospel  has  taught  concerning  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  might  suffice  for  salvation.^ 

Lying  at  the  basis  of  all  Abelard*s  teachings,  is  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  between  religion  in  itself,  that  has  its  root  in  the 

1  If  Abelard  (lib.  IL,  p.  1061)  called  faith,  as  eompared  to  intuition  (ipsarnm  rerom 
ezperientia  per  ipsam  earum  praesentiam  =  cognitio),  simply  in  this  relation,  the  ex- 
istimatio  non  apparentium,  an  explanation  which  was  interpreted  so  much  to  his  dis- 
credit,  yet  he  in  nowise  intended  by  this  to  put  faith  on  a  level  with  other  mere  fancies 
and  opinions,  or  to  disparage  its  worth.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  it  prominent,  that 
ikith  is  the  substantia  rernm  non  apparentium,  which,  in  the  Sentences,  soon  to  be  more 
particularly  described,  ed.  Bheinwald,  c.  ii.  (which  section  on  faith  corresponds  in  all 
respects  with  the  I ntrodoct.  theol.  p.  S60),  he  thus  explains:  Fundamentnm  et  origo, 
unde  ad  speranda  aliqua  perducimur,  credendo  scilicet  primum  ea  esse,  ut  postmodnm 
speremus.  Argtameutum  non  apparentiom,  hoc  est  probatio,  quod  siut  aliqua  non  ap- 
parentia. 

'  Sunt  autem  plnra  ad  Deum  pertinentia,  quae  credi  tcI  non  credi  nostra  non  interest 
quia  siTO  credantur  siTc  non  credantur  nnUum  incnrrimns  pericnlnm.  (The  examples 
are  taken  from  the  Sentences.) 

t  Lib. !.,  p.  403 :  SuiBeere  salntl  fortasse  poterant  ea,  quae  evangeliom  de  fide  et  spe 
ct  earitate  tradiderat.  Which  assertion  he  contrived,  however,  to  reconcile  with  the 
dmrch  doctrine,  assuming  that  onr  Lord  had  reserved  many  things  to  be  arranged  and 
ordered  by  the  apostles  and  later  fiithers,  which,  after  having  been  ones  ordained,  could 
not  be  disregarded  without  peril  to  salvation. 

VOL.  VIII.  H 
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heart — the  substance  of  faith  in  itself,  and  the  knowledge  thence 
derived,  the  development  of  that  which  is  given  in  immediate 
consciousness,  under  the  form  of  knowledge.     Therefore,  he  em- 
ploys in  defence  of  the  dialectic  science,  an  argument  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  Alexandrian  church-teachers  had  employed  before 
him,  that  although  nothing  is  gained  by  that  science  for  faith  in 
itself,  yet  thereby  the  faculty  is  acquired  of  unfolding  and  vindi- 
cating scientifically  the  truths  of  faith.     Two  individuals  may  be 
equal  as  to  the  strength  of  their  faith  and  piety  ;  and  still,  on  the 
side  of  Christian  knowledge,  one  may  be  eminently  superior  to 
the  other,  because  he  is  enabled,  by  his  earlier  scientific  culture, 
to  present  the  common  object-matter  of  Christian  faith  in  a 
scientific  form.     Piety,  without  scientific  study,  can  here  avail 
nothing.     He  was  wont,  for  illustration,  to  compare  Paul  and 
Augustin  on  the  one  hand,  with  Peter  and  Martin  of  Tours  on 
the  other.     The  two  former  have  no  advantage,  in  respect  of 
piety,  over  the  two  latter ;    yet  they  are  as  distinguished  from 
them  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  they 
would  be,  from  their  earlier  scientific  education.^    These  remarks 
of  Abelard  are  grounded  on  a  mode  of  apprehending  the  ^ idea 
of  inspiration  somewhat  different  from  the  one  common  at  that 
time,  on  a  habit  of  distinguishing  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements  in  inspiration  ;  for  it  follows,  indeed,  from  this,  that  the 
different  ways  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  present  divine  truth,  are 
to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  a  divine  causalty,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  human  individuality,  and  of  their  human  educa- 
tion.    It  is  evident,  what  a  germ  was  herein  contained  of  a  quite 
different  view  of  the  Bible,  of  quite  different  principles  of  biblical 
interpretation,  from  any  which  then  prevailed.     Abelard,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  aware  of  all  the  wide  differences  here  involved; 
but  we  shall  see,  however,  that  he  did  consciously  give  another 
shaping  to  the  idea  of  inspiration. 

Furthermore,  he  held  that,  in  defending  divine  truth  against 
those  who  attacked  it  with  the  weapons  of  worldly  science,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  one's  self  at  their  position,  and  to 

1  Pautus  qnippe  Apostolos  lic«t  non  major  merito  quam  Petrus  videatar,  Tel  cod- 
feasor  Augostinus  quam  Martinns,  tanto  tamen  uterque  altero  miyorem  io  dootrina  gra- 
tiam  post  couversionem  babult,  quanto  aotea  miyore  literaram  scientia  poUebat  lib. 
ii.,  p.  1063. 
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become  acqaainted  with  and  apply  the  arts  which  they  made  use 
of.^  We  should  carefiilly  distingaish,  in  worldly  science,  that 
which  is  God's  gift  in  it,  from  that  which  arises  from  man*s  abuse 
of  it.  **  Far  be  it  from  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  makes  use 
of  eyil  itself  to  promote  good,  should  not  also  so  order  all  the  arts 
which  are  his  gifts,  that  they  too  may  subserve  his  glory,  however 
much  they  may  be  perverted  by  bad  men.'*^  Upon  this  principle, 
the  connection  between  God's  work  and  human  culture  should  be 
recognized  even  in  the  church  teachers  and  apostles  themselves.' 
When  Paul  says,  ''knowledge  puffeth  up,*'  the  very  remark  pre- 
supposes that  it  is  something  good  in  itself ;  for  pride  fixes  upon 
that  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  good.  Still,  Abelard  by  no 
means  felt  himself  bound  to  give  a  complete  demonstration  and  a' 
complete  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  distin- 
guishes between  intellection  (the  intelligerej,  which  corresponds 
to  the  position  of  faith,  and  cognition  (the  eognoscerej,  or  the 
full  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.^  And  he  expressly  declared : 
"  We  do  not  promise,  on  this  point,  to  teach  the  truth, — a  task 
to  which  we  hold  that  neither  ourselves,  nor  any  other  mortal,  is 
competent ;  but  we  promise  to  teach  at  least  something  probable^ 
something  which  approximates  near  to  human  reason,  and  which 
stands  in  no  contradiction  with  our  holy  faith."' 

He  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  rationalist  view 
which  denies  miracles.  He  defended  the  idea  of  the  supernatu- 
ral against  an  arrogant  philosophy ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  be 
led  to  see  the  connection  between  his  view  of  miracles  and  his 
doctrine  concerning  almighty  power,  and  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  His  tendency  and  his  principles  led  him  only 
so  far  as  to  combat  the  snpematuralism  which  affirmed  an  absolute 


1  Alio  modo  non  possomns,  niid  has  qaas  noTemnt  rationes,  ex  ipsoram  ariibot  affe- 
ramas.    liib.  ii.,  p.  1017. 

S  Abait  enim  boc,  ot  credamas  Deam,  qai  mails  quoqae  ipsis  bene  utitnr,  non  bent 
etiam  omofs  artes,  qaae  cjns  dona  sunt,  ordinare,  at  baec  qaoqut  ejus  majestati  deser- 
viant,  qaintumcanqae  male  bis  abutontur  perTersi. 

*  Ne  a  donis  ejas  alienae  viderentur  saeonlares  literae,  si  ad  nuUam  eis  commodum 
nteretur.    Lib.  ii.,  p.  1063. 

^  In  opposition  to  tbose  who  maintained  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Trinity 
was  reserved  to  the  life  eternal,  Abelard  says,  1.  c.  p.  1061 :  Profeoto  aliod  est  intelligere 
sen  credere,  aliod  cognoscere  sen  manifestare,  cognitio,  that  is,  ipsamm  remm,  experi- 
entia  per  ipsam  eamm  praesentiam. 

ft  L.  e.  1047. 
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antagonism  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural^  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  harmonious  connection  between  the  two.  From 
this  harmonious  agreement  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  showing  the  work  of  one  God  in  original  creation  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  he  proceeded,  as  a  starting-point,  to  justify 
the  employment  of  the  worldly  sciences  for  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  its  doctrines ;  saying  of  the  opponents  against 
whom  he  had  to  contend,  '*  that  they  treated  the  matter  as  if 
God's  works  of  creation  stood  in  contradiction  with  divine  revela- 
tion and  the  truths  of  faith.'*^  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  men  were  bound  to  seek  the  analogies  of  things  supernatural, 
by  tracing  out  the  connection  of  all  God's  works  in  nature.  In 
this  view,  he  found  a  reason  for  the  frequent  use  of  parables  in 
the  Bible, —  God  taking  similitudes  from  the  kingdom  of  nature 
for  the  representation  of  higher  truths.^  Quite  in  accordance 
with  this  view  of  the  connection  between  revelation  and  nature, 
he  supposed  that  in  history  also  there  was  no  such  abrupt  con- 
trariety between  revelation  and  natural  development,  but  sought 
here  after  intermediate  links,  and  was  disposed  to  find,  in  the 
natural  development  of  reason  amongst  the  ancients,  a  point  of 
entrance  for  revealed  truths ;  and  this  direction  of  thought,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  Alexandrian  theology,  would  have  pro- 
bably led  him  also  to  similar  results  as  it  had  the  older  Alexan- 
drian church  teachers,  if  the  fetters  of  the  church  doctrine  had  not 
confined  him. 

But  if  the  truth  was,  that  even  the  Alexandrians  themselres, 
in  this  striving  after  a  point  of  mediation,  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  apparent  analogies ;  the  same  might  happen 
still  more  easily  with  Abelard,  since  he  knew  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers only  from  the  reports  of  others,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
language  not  permitting  him  to  go  back  to  the  very  sources., 

1  Quasi  saorae  fidei  et  divinis  radonibus  ipsae  naturae  rerum  a  Deo  conditarum  in- 
imicae  Yidentur.    Lib.  ii.,  p.  1054. 

3  In  tantum  Tero  in  ipsa  factora  delectatns  Dens,  nt  frequenter  ipsis  rerum  natoris, 
qnas  oreavit,  se  figorari  magis  qnam  Terbis  nostris,  quae  nos  conflnzimus  aut  inveniml]s» 
ezprimi  Telit,  ut  magia  ipea  rerum  similitudine,  quam  verborum  nostrorum  gaudeat  pro- 
prietate,  ut  ad  eloquentiae  venustatem  ipsis  rerum  naturis  juxta  aliquam  similitudinem 
pro  Terbis  scriptura  malit  uti,  quam  propriae  locutionis  integritatem  sequi.    L.  c. 

8  Abelard  says,  in  his  Logic  (ed.  Cousin,  p.  205),  that  he  had  read  nothing  of  Plato's, 
because  his  works  had  not  been  translated  into  Latin. 
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While  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  any  unprejudiced 
Tiew  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosphers,  he  was  still  less 
in  a  condition  to  gain  any  correct  notions  respecting  their  lives, 
and  respecting  antiquity  generally.  Having  no  patience  with  the 
worldly  lives  of  many  churchmen  and  monks  of  his  own  times,  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  the  strict- 
ness of  life  maintained  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  which  he 
held  up  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  those  Christians.  And  in 
this  moral  perfection  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  found  a 
reason  for  supposing  that  God  allowed  them  to  attain  already  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  truths ;  that  he,  through  his  grace, 
vouchsafed  to  them  such  illumination,  in  order  to  evince,  by  their 
example,  how  much  more  well-pleasing  to  him  was  a  life  ab- 
stracted from  the  world,  than  one  devoted  to  its  pleasures.^ 
Abelard  supposed  especially  that,  in  the  idea  of  humility,  in 
the  recognition  of  God  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  true  wisdom,  a 
relationship  might  be  traced  between  the  Socratico-Flatonic  and 
the  Christian  positions ;  and  that  therefore  what  Paul  says  con- 
cerning the  pride  of  worldly  wisdom  could  not  have  referred  to 
Socrates  and  Plato.  The  whole  description  which  Paul  gives,  in 
the  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  the  corruption 
of  the  pagan  world,  could,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  have  no  reference 
to  philosophers  so  distinguished  for  their  strict,  abstemious  lives, 
but  must  have  applied  to  a  few  cases,  rather  than  to  the  majo- 
rity.' And  it  is  here  evident  we  must  allow  that,  setting  forth 
as  he  did  the  lives  of  the  ancient  philosophers  after  an  idealized 
pattern,  and  approximating  the  antique  standard  more  nearly  to 
the  Christian,  he  would  thus  be  led  to  overlook  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  latter,  the  characterizing  distinction  between 
nature  and  grace,  between  all  other  human  qualities  and  the  spe- 
cifically Christian.  Still,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  those  ancients  could,  by  their  moral  perfection,  without 
Christ,  have  ever  attained  to  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declared  expressly  that  faith  in  the  Saviour  is  a  means  of  salva- 

1  Opoitebftt  qnippe  tone  etiam,  ut  in  ipsis  pne8i^aret]Dea8,  per  aliqaod  abandatioris 
grmtiat  do  nam,  quam  acceptior  ait  ei,  qni  sobrie  TiTit  et  se  ab  iUecebria  bi^ua  muodi 
per  contemptom  ejoa  abatrahat,  qnam  qui  Tolnptatibua  ejus  deditua,  spurcitiis  omnibus 
se  immergit.    Lib.  i.,  p.  1004. 

'  Constat  quippe  pbilosophos  maiime  eontinentea  vixisse  atque  ad  continentiam  tarn 
scriptis,  quam  exemplis  multas  nobis  exhortationea  reliquisse. 
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tion  necessary  for  all ;  bat  he  would  not  allow  that  this  faith  was 
wanting  in  the  above-mentioned  philosophy ;  for,  had  not  the 
Sybils  prophesied  coneeniing  the  Redeemer,  some  of  them  even 
more  plainly  than  any  of  the  prophets  !  And  nothing  certain 
could  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  ancients ;  nor  was  the 
annunciation  of  a  Savionr  to  be  fonnd  in  the  writings  of  every  one 
of  the  prophets.^ 

If  we  inquire  into  the  relation  of  Abelard's  dogmatic  bent,  as 
seen  in  this  work,  to  that  of  Anselm,  we  shall  find  that  the  former 
agrees  somewhat  with  the  latter  in  his  principle,  that  ^^  fides 
praecedit  intellectum."  He  saw,  also,  that  religion  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart ;  that  the  true  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  faith  pre- 
supposed their  reception  by  the  heart,  and  that  inner  experience 
which  comes  from  faith.  But  in  his  view  of  the  way  in  which 
this  thith  arises, — in  his  notion  of  an  '*  intellection**  going  before 
faith, — he  turned  from  the  direction  of  Anselm.  He  assumed,  as 
his  own  position,  that  faith  proceeds  first  from  inquiry,  that  it 
works  itself  out  of  doubt  by  means  of  rational  investigation.  In 
this  respect,  then,  he  makes  faith  develop  itself  out  of  intellec- 
tion, because  one  must  first  know  why  and  what  he  believes  be- 
fore he  can  believe  ;  though,  in  another  respect,  he  acknowledged 
that  this  intellection  has  its  root  in  faith.  He  distinguished  two 
different  kinds  of  faith,  and  of  intellection.  If  in  Anselm*s 
account  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to  fides,  we  mark  the  impress  of 
that  quiet  religious  life  which  was  never  interrupted  or  dis- 
turbed by  a  doubt, — so  in  Abelard's  theory,  we  may  trace  the 
reflection  of  his  religious  development,  which  had  not  been  so 
harmonious  or  so  peaceful.  We  see  how  the  reaction  of  that 
element  of  the  understanding,  so  strongly  predominant  in  him — 
against  doctrines  of  faith  received  by  tradition — asserted  its  full 
force,  and  how  a  variety  of  thoughts  were  suggested  to  his  mind, 
which  might  have  led  him  entirely  astray  from  that  simple, 
childlike  faith  ;  and  to  which  he  must  have  allowed  a  much  freer 
admission  than  would  have  been  warranted  by  the  standard  of 
that  childlike  faith  as  held  by  the  theologians  of  his  time.  His 
theology  took  schism  and  doubt  for  its  point  of  departure,  and 
could  never  wholly  repudiate  its  origin,  but  always  showed  evi- 

1  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  1C*07  et  1008. 
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dence  of  having  been  made  np  of  conflicting  and  unreconciled 
elements. 

He  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  account  he  gires  of  his  contests, 
ascribes  all  the  attacks  upon  his  school  to  the  jealousy  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    But  although  this  may  have  been  true  in  part,  yet  it 
was  assuredly  saying  too  much.     His  enthusiastic  pupils,  who 
most  gladly  appropriated  to  themselves  the  scientific  pretensions 
of  their  master,  and  retailed  his  assertions  with  exaggeration, 
must  have  especially  contributed  to  provoke  attacks  upon  him.    As 
to  the  individual  who  was  his  first  and  his  last  opponent,  though 
he  misconceived  Abelard's  character  and  motives,  yet  he  was  not 
governed  by  personal  passion,  but  by  a  simple  interest  for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  truth  ;  and  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  odious  heresy-hunting  spirit.     This  was  Walter  of  Maure- 
tania,^  also  called  Walter  a  St  Victore,  because  he  belonged  to 
the  regular  clergy  of  that  church.     In  intercourse  with  Abelard's 
disciples,,  he  had  heard  them  repeat  such  assertions  as  these  : 
that  Abelard  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as 
a  matter  perfectly  comprehensible ;  he  could  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  reason  how  three  persons  were  to  be  conceived  as  subsist- 
ing in  the  unity  of  essence  in  God  ;  how  the  Son  was  begotten  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  Father  and  Son. 
If  he  urged  against  them  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  which 
it  clearly  appeared  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence 
was  reserved  to  the  life  eternal,  they  replied  that  these  passages 
did  not  refer  to  a  perfect  knowledge  that  was  first  to  be  acquired 
in  the  life  eternal,  but  to  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  righteous 
in  communion  with  God,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  would 
then  first  participate.'    Still,  Walter  was  careful  not  to  charge 
the  master  with  the  positions  advanced  by  his  pupils ;  as  he  was 

1  Not  MaoreUoia  in  North  Africa,  but  a  place  called  Montagne  in  Flanders. 

3  In  the  letters  of  this  person  aboat  to  be  referred  to,  there  are,  it  is  tme,  no  exact 
chronological  dates;  still,  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  leads  us  to  conclude  tliat  there 
had  as  yet  been  no  public  attacks  made  on  Abelard ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Walter  of  Mauretania  takes  notice  of  Abelard's  theology  only  in  the  first  form  under 
which  it  appeared. 

S  D' Archery  Spicileg.  t.  iii.,  f.  524:  Quod  istae  auctoritates  non  removent  ab  hac  vita 
trinitatis  perfectissimam  notitiam,  sed  perfectam  delectationem  de  ilia  scientia  proven  i 
entem.    In  the  writings  of  Abelard  himself  we  find,  indeed,  no  such  assertion,  but  only 
the  distineiion  between  the  intellectus  in  this  life,  and  the  intuition  of  the  immediately 
present  in  the  life  eternal. 
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yery  well  aware  how  easily  a  teacher  may  be  miBconceiyed,  and 
how  easily  it  may  happen  for  pnpils  to  ascribe  to  the  master  their 
own  opinions,  in  order  to  giro  them  additional  authority.^  He 
waited  till  he  coald  get  sight  of  Abelard's  book,  which  has  been 
mentioned ;  where,  again,  he  met  with  many  of  these  positions 
which  had  offended  him,  as  uttered  by  his  disciples.  Nor  did« 
he  even  then  stand  forth  publicly  against  Abelard ;  but  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  explained  at  large  his  doubts,  and  in- 
vited him,  by  mutual  communications  in  writing,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  him  on  these  points,  since  in  this  way  the 
whole  matter  might  be  investigated  in  the  most  quiet  manner.' 

Walter  was,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  a  match  for  so  practised 
a  dialectician.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  brought  against  him  the 
most  contradictory  accusations ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  attri- 
buted too  much  to  knowledge ;  on  the  other,  that  he  spoke  too 
sceptically, — when  in  the  preface  to  his  work  he  observed,  he  did 
not  promise  so  much  to  speak  the  truth,  as  to  exhibit,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requests  of  his  pupils,  his  own  opinions.'  Who,  in 
discoursing  of  the  Catholic  faith,  could  so  express  himself  as  if 
he  were  discoursing  of  a  mere  opinion  ?  Who,  on  hearing  another 
promise,  not  the  truth,  but  only  his  opinions,  would  place  any 
faith  in  what  he  held  forth  ?  Abelard  was  right,  however,  in 
warning  his  pupils  against  the  delusive  idea  that  any  man  could 
present  absolute  truth.  He  was  right  in  distinguishing  the  truth 
of  faith,  in  itself,  from  a  human  attempt  to  make  it  intelligible. 
Walter,  again,  in  endeavouring  to  draw  sharply  the  line  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  hither  side  and  the  yonder  side  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things, — in  opposition  to  Abelard, — com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  robbing  several  passages  in  the  Gospel  of 
St  John — which  refer  to  the  connection  of  the  hither  side  and  the 
yonder  side  in  the  life  of  Christian  faith— of  their  true  signifi- 
cance, and  distorting  their  meaning.  Thus,  for  example,  he  cited 
against  Abelard,  John  xvii.  3,  and  understood  here,  contrary  to 

1  Solet  antem  frequenter  fieri,  quod  discipuli  discordent  a  sensu  magistrorum  sive  per 
imperitiam  verba  eorom  male  ezponendo  sive  ad  ostensiouem  sui  aliqaas  novitates  indu« 
cendo,  quas  majoris  auctoritatia  magiatris  sois  licet  ignorantibua  consaeverunt  adscriberc. 

S  Sine  ira  et  disceptatione,  ^aae  animoa  disputantiom  et  praeaentialiter  colloquentium 
frequenter  solent  commovere  et  mentis  oculum  obfhscare. 

8  Non  tarn  nos  veritatem  dicere  promittentes,  quam  opinionia  noatrae  aenaum,  quern 
•fflagitant  exponentea.    Page  974. 
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the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  erangelical  writer,  the  eternal  life 
as  something  fntnre.^  With  more  propriety  he  could  appeal  to 
1  Corinth,  xiii.  12.^  The  other  party  presented  in  opposition  to 
him,  however,  Matth.  xi.  27,  and  John  xiv.  9.  In  the  heat  of 
controversy,  Walter  was  driven  to  refer  even  these  passages,  also, 
to  the  fntnre  life,  and  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpre- 
tation often  resorted  to  in  far  later  times  ;  maintaining  that  here, 
as  frequently  in  the  prophetic  writings,  the  preterite  tense  was 
snbstitnted  for  the  future,  in  order  to  express  certainty.  Tet  here, 
he  did  not  feel  sure  of  his  ground,  and  therefore  added :  although 
these  passages  might,  like  John  vi.  40,  refer  to  the  present  life, 
still,  they  treated  only  of  a  position  held  by  faith,  and  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  connected  therewith, — ^just  as  the  promise  in  John 
xvi.  13  treated  only  of  that  which  in  this  life  it  was  necessary  for 
the  faithful  to  know  in  order  to  salvation.' 

The  doctrines  taught  by  Abelard  in  the  book  referred  to,  and 
in  his  lectures,  afforded  sufBicient  occasion  for  representing  him — 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  common  theology — as  a  teacher  of 
error.  Owing  to  the  want  of  unprejudiced  reports*  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  how  much  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  first  open 
attacks  against  him,  to  a  pure  interest  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
how  much  to  jealousy  and  personal  passion.  Different  motives 
may  have  operated  together.  Certainly,  Abelard,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  could  expect  to  experience  no  better  fate 
than  Boscelin.  At  a  synod  held  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1121, 
he  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  and  consented  to  cast 
his  book  with  his  own  hands  into  the  fire.  He  was  for  the  present 
condemned,  as  a  false  teacher,  to  confinement  in  a  monastery, 

1  It  would  undoobtedlj  be  more  common  to  use  these  pasBBges  thus,  since  even  Abe- 
iBrd  alreadj  referred  to  such  a  mode  of  apprehending  them ;  and  did  not  once  use  the 
gcod  right  he  had  to  turn  sach  passages  directly  in  opposition  to  his  adversaries :  Quae 
(which  refers  to  the  Trinity)  penitus  in  hao  Tita  non  posse  intelligi  asscTerant,  sed  hoc 
ipsnm  intelligi  vitam  dicunt  aetemam.  Juzta  illud  Joann.  17, 3  et  iterum :  Manifestabo 
eis  meipsum.    0pp.  lib.  ii.,  page  1061. 

S  His  Terbis  aperte  insinuat,  st  ad  praesens  imperfecte  et  obscure  videre  Deum,  sed 
in  futuro  ad  perfectam  et  claram  Dei  notitiam  perrentnrum,  et  sicnt  a  Deo  est  cognitus, 
ita  in  futuro  se  divinam  essentiam  nosciturum. 

S  Nee  intelligendum  est,  quod  Sanctis  in  hae  vita  positis  Alius  notificayerit  omnia, 
quae  audivit  a  patre,  ad  ftiturum  seculum  pertinentia,  sed  potius  omnia,  quae  sunt  eis  in 
praesenti  necessaria,  ut  salutem  oonsequantur. 

*  For  what  Abelard  (himself  a  party  concerned,  and  Very  violent)  says,  in  his  Historia 
Calamitatnm,  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  worthy  of  credit. 
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where  he  was  to  do  penance.  Bat  as  Abelard's  patron,  bishop 
Gottfried  of  Ghartres,  who  sought  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  peace- 
ful termination  at  the  council,  had  already,  by  way  of  consolation, 
assured  him,  this  mode  of  condemning  him  without  a  hearing  would 
only  serre  to  call  forth  in  the  greater  number  of  his  enthusiastic 
adherents  a  lirelier  sympathy  for  his  cause,  in  a  very  few  days 
Gonon,  the  papal  legate,  who  had  presided  at  that  council,  per- 
mitted him  to  return  back  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  But  his 
restless  spirit,  which  would  never  allow  him  to  be  silent  where  any 
antiquated  prejudice  confronted  him  with  a  lie,  did  not  permit 
him  to  remain  long  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet.  The  monks, 
embittered  towards  him  already  on  account  of  his  lectures  of 
reform,  became  still  more  excited  by  an  assertion  of  his,  which 
threatened  greatly  to  injure  the  authority  and  interests  of  the 
abbey ;  which  rested  solely  on  the  tradition  that  the  person  after 
whom  it  was  named,  the  Areopagite  converted  by  St  Paul,  was 
the  founder  of  the  French  church.  Now  Abelard,  in  attacking 
this  error,  which  had  stood  its  ground  for  so  many  centuries,^ 
afforded  the  angry  monks  the  best  opportunity  for  revenge ;  since 
he  who  would  rob  France  of  her  patron  saint  could  easily  be  held 
forth  as  the  enemy  of  the  empire  and  of  the  nation.  He  fled 
from  the  persecutions  which  assailed  him  to  the  territory  of  the 
count  Theobald  of  Ghampagne.  In  the  district  of  Troves,  he 
built  himself  a  hermitage  of  reeds  and  straw,  which  afterwards  he 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Gomforter  (Paraclete),  who 
permitted  him  here  to  find  peace  after  so  many  storms.  It  was 
absolute  poverty,  as  he  himself  relates, — the  want  of  everything 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  which  first  induced  him  to  resume 
his  lectures  in  this  place.  Soon,  multitudes  of  young  men,  of  all 
ranks,  resorted  to  the  spot  to  hear  him.  Those  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  splendour  and  luxury  shrunk  not  from  sharing  his 
deprivations,  and  imitating  his  strict  mode  of  life.  With  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands,  or  with  their  substance,  they  provided 
for  their  own  bodily  wants,  and  rebuilt  his  chapel  with  stone- 
But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  pupils,  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, spoke  of  him  and  of  his  teachings,  was  the  means  of  draw- 

I  In  combating  the  error,  he  still  did  not  light  upon  the  truth ;  for  be  tuffered  himself 
to  be  misled  by  a  fUse  statement  of  Beda's,  and  to  take  this  Dionysius  for  the  bishop 
Dionysius  of  Corinth. 
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ing  upon  him  new  persecations.  He  now  retired  from  public 
notice,  haying  accepted,  in  the  year  1128,  the  priory  of  Ruits  in 
Brittany.  But  the  place  became  yery  annoying  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  quarrels  with  the  rude,  undisciplined  monks.  In  1136,  he 
resigned  this  preferment,  and  for  a  year  gave  lectures  again  in 
Paris.  His  scholars  were  scattered  oyer  all  France ;  and  the 
writings  which  he  had  published  since  the  time  of  those  first  con- 
tests, created  a  great  sensation ;  new  storms  were  thus  excited 
against  him,  and  the  way  was  now  prepared  for  a  contest  of  more 
general  interest  and  significance  than  any  preceding  one.  Let 
us  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  writings  which  had  meanwhile 
been  published  by  him,  and  the  doctrines  in  them  which  were 
particularly  offensiye  to  his  times,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  history  of  special  doctrines. 

His  *^  Introduction  to  Theology,'*  which  had  been  condemned 
at  the  council  of  Soissons,  he  sent  forth,  under  another  shape,  in 
his  work^  "  on  Christian  Theology,'*  but  without  softening  the 
harshness  of  those  passages  which,  in  the  first  edition,  had  giyen 
offence  to  many.  Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were  expressed 
still  more  pointedly  than  before.  He  endeayoured,  in  this  work, 
to  show  more  clearly  the  agreement  between  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy and  Christianity.  **  In  life  and  doctrine,*'  he  maintained, 
**  the  old  philosophers  came  yery  near  to  apostolical  perfection, 
and  were  not  far,  if  at  all,  remoyed  from  Christianity ;  indeed, 
the  yery  terms  philosophy  and  Christianity  were  yery  nearly  re- 
lated to  each  other ;  for  Christians  were  so  called  from  Christ,  the 
true  wisdom,  and  they  who  truly  loyed  Christ  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  philosophers.**^  '*  If  the  appeal  to  motiyes  of 
fear  and  reward  constituted  the  main  difierence  between  the 
Jewish  position  of  seryitude  and  the  Christian  position  of  grace 
and  freedom,  where  loye  is  held  forth  as  the  motiye  of  all  actions  ; 
then  philosophy,  which  represents  loye  to  God  as  the  highest 
motiye,  was,  on  this  point,  more  nearly  akin  to  Christianity  than 
Judaism."*    If  it  were  objected  that,  with  those  philosophers, 

1  In  Mnteoe  et  Dorand  Tbesanr.  noT.  aneedot  t.  t. 

9  Cam  no8  a  vera  philosophia,  boo  est  sapieotia  Dei  patria,  ChriBtiani  dicanmr,  vere 
iu  boo  dicendi  pbiloaophi,  ai  vere  Cbristam  dOigimua.  TbtoL  CbriBtiao,  lib.  ii.,  t.  ▼.,  f. 
ISIO. 

8  Morum  ftt  honeatatia  rationibaa  seoandnm  carttaHe  Hbertatetn,  quod  in  gratia  vo- 
cati  aumiis,  non  secandam  Jadnicam  ex  timore  poenaram  et  ambitione  teirenoratn,  non 
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the  matter  of  discussion  was  certainly  not  lore  to  God,  bnt 
only  love  to  what  is  good,  he  replied,  that  **  this  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  since  God  is  the  original  fountain  of  all  good  ;"^  a 
reply,  indeed,  yery  far  from  satisfactorily  determining  anything 
with  regard  to  a  religions  principle  of  action ;  bnt  he  affirmed 
that  the  principle  of  lore  to  God  was  also  found  actually  ex- 
pressed in  them,  as  the  motive  to  all  true  goodness.  Hence  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  had  met  with  a  more  ready  reception  from 
the  philosophers  than  from  the  Jews  ;  for  it  appeared  more  nearly 
conformed  to  the  groundwork  of  their  principles ;  differing,  per- 
haps, from  what  they  already  possessed,  only  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  :  for 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  strictly  taken,  was  but  a  reformation 
of  the  law  of  nature  (reformatio  legia  naturaliaj^  and  this  moral 
law  of  nature  the  philosophers  had  followed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mosaic  law  occupied  itself  more  with  those  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances which  had  a  typical  significance,  than  with  the  moral  ele- 
ment, and  more  with  external  than  with  internal  righteousness. 
But  the  gospel,  like  philosophy,  estimated  the  worth  of  all  ac- 
tions by  the  disposition  of  the  heart.  Thus  Abelard,  from  paying 
no  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  ethical  and  dogmatic 
elements  in  Christianity,  and  hence  failing  to  give  prominence  to 
what  constitutes  the  grand  distinction  between  the  ancient  and 
the  Christian  principle  in  morals,  was  brought  up  at  a  point 
where  he  seemed  compelled  to  place  Christianity  in  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  Hellenic  philosophy  than  with  Judaism ;  and  the 
question  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  What  need,  then,  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Has  it  only  the  merit  of  having  perfected  philosophi- 
cal morality,  and  introduced  it  into  the  general  consciousness  of 
mankind  ?  This  was  a  position  which  Abelard,  as  we  shall  see 
by  comparing  it  with  his  other  doctrines,  was  very  far  from  tak- 
ing. At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget,  that  his  impatience 
with  the  rudeness  of  his  times,  made  him  the  more  inclined  to  ex- 
tol the  life  of  antiquity.     **  Would  that,  by  the  examples  of  the 

(this  n<m  is  without  doubt  a  falst  reading,  for  it  manifestly  stands  in  contradiction 
with  what  follows),  tx  desiderio  aeteraorum,  nobis  plurimum  philosophos  certum  est 
assentire. 

1  Qaodsi  id  minus  yidetur  esse  ad  meritum  salTationis,  quod  dioitur  amore  virtutis 
et  non  potius  amore  Dei,  ac  si  virtutem  vel  aliquod  bonum  opus  habere  possimus,  quod 
non  soeundum  ipsum  Deum  ac  propter  ipsum  ait. 
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heathens/*  says  he,  **  the  abbots  of  these  times  might  at  least  be 
made  ashamed  of  themselres,  who,  in  the  rery  eyes  of  their  breth- 
ren the  monks,  that  live  on  a  spare  and  scanty  diet,  gorge,  with- 
out blushing,  rast  quantities  of  the  most  costly  yiands.*'^  He 
contrasts  the  example  of  Plato,  who  banished  poets  from  his  re- 
public, with  the  bishops  of  his  time,  who,  on  high  festivals,  in- 
stead of  wholly  spending  the  sacred  time  in  giving  praise  to  God, 
invited  jesters,  dancers,  and  singers  of  libidinous  songs  to  their 
tables,  entertaining  themselves  the  whole  day  and  night  with  such 
company,  and  then  rewarding  them  with  great  presents  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.^.  Nay  more,  they  even  profaned,  with  such 
sports,  the  very  churches  themselves.' 

The  ideas  of  Abelard,  set  forth  already  in  his  *'  Introduction,*' 
on  the  relation  of  ratio  to  fides,  on  the  intellection  proceeding 
from  the  interior  religious  life,  we  meet  once  more  in  this  new 
form  of  his  work.  He  declares  himself  strongly  opposed  to  an 
aristocracy  of  knowledge  in  Christianity.  He  acknowledges  that 
a  right  understanding  of  religious  truths  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
that  such  influences  are  bestowed  on  none  but  the  pure  in 
heart.  More  was  attained  here  by  a  religious  life,  than  by  in- 
tellectual talents.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  for,  if  it  were,  our 
Lord  would  have  signified  that  talents  were  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  a  holy  life.  From  the  religion  that  has  its  seat  in  the  feel- 
ings, everything  should  proceed,  and  back  upon  the  same  every- 
thing should  react.  He  supposes  a  mutual  action  and  reaction 
between  knowing  and  feeling :  **  The  more  we  feel  of  God,  the 
more  we  love  him ;  and,  with  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  him, 
the  flame  of  love  grows  brighter.*'  Yet  he  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  religious  life  and  intellectual  culture  do  not  always  keep 

1  Erubescant  ad  htee  bajus  temporis  tbbates,  qaibns  somma  religionb  monastieae 
Gura  commissa  est,  erubescant,  inquam,  et  resipiscant  saltern  gentiliam  exemplo  coxn- 
moti,  qaod  in  ocolis  firatrum  Tilia  palmentornm  pabala  ruminantnm  exquisita  fensola  ao 
maltiplieia  impudenter  devorant,  f.  1216. 

9  Quid  in  solennibos  magnarnm  festivitatam  diebns,  qaae  penitos  in  laudibus  Dei 
expendi  debent,  jocnlatores,  saltatores,  incantatores  tnrpinm  acoiunt  ad  mensam,  totam 
diem  et  noctem  cam  illis  feriant  atqne  sabbatizant,  magnis  postmodnm  eos  remanerant 
praemiis  qnae  de  ecclesiaatiois  rapiunt  benefldis,  de  oblationibus  paoperom  at  immolent 
eerte  daemoniis? 

t  Parnm  fortassia  et  hoc  diabolas  repntat,  qaod  extra  sacra  looa  basiliearum  genint 
nisi  etiam  scenioas  toipitudines  in  ecolesiam  Dei  introducat.    f.  1240. 
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pace  with  each  other ;  that  a  man  may  have  more  in  his  imme- 
diate religious  conscionsness  than  he  is  able  to  express  or  ex- 
plain ;  since  he  may  be  destitute  of  the  necessary  organ  for  this, 
or  the  requisite  degree  of  mental  cultiration :  "  although  they 
who  to  us  seem  simple  and  ignorant,  and  yet  possess  piety  so 
much  the  more  fervid,  want  only  the  ability  to  express  that 
knowledge  which  divine  inspiration  bestows  on  them."^  He 
himself  declaimed  against  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  set  up 
to  be  teachers  of  theology  without  reforming  their  lives,  and  who, 
while  living  to  the  flesh,  pretended  to  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  divine  mysteries. 

Furthermore,  he  published,  after  this  work,  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  dogmatic  and  ethical 
digressions  constitute  what  is  most  peculiar.^  Among  those  doc- 
trines of  this  book  which  excited  special  remark,  belongs  Abe- 
lard's  opinion  respecting  disinterested  love  to  God.  He  held  that 
the  love  which  seeks  a  reward,  and  is  not  exercised  towards  God 
simply  for  his  own  sake,  deserved  not  to  be  called  love  at  all. 
The  majority  of  men,  indeed  nearly  all,  had  fallen  into  so  wrong 
a  state  of  feeling  as  to  be  ready  to  avow  that,  if  they  did  not 
hope  to  obtain  some  benefit  from  God,  they  would  cease  to  wor- 
ship and  love  him.  But  God,  even  when  he  punishes,  ought 
none  the  less  to  be  loved  ;    since  he  would  not  do  this  unless 


1  Qao  plus  de  Deo  a  nobis  sentitar,  plus  a  nobis  intdligitur  et  cum  profectu  intelli- 
gentiac  caritads  acoenditur  flamma,  licet  hi  qui  simplices  ac  idiotae  nobis  videntor  et 
ideo  vehementer  sint  ferventes  nee  tautum  exprimere  aut  disserere  queant,  quantum  iis 
intelligentiae  divina  inspiratio  confert.    Lib.  iii.,  f.  1250. 

S  In  a  passage  of  this  tract  (lib.  i.,  p.  013)  he  cites  the  first  book,  as  follows :  **  In  iheo- 
logiae  nostrae  opusculo/'  and  the  passage  he  cites,  the  hint  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  is  actually  to  be  found  there.  On 
the  contrary  (lib.  i.,  p.  554),  he  speaks  of  his  Theology  as  a  work  which  still  remained 
to  be  published:  "  Theologiae  nostrae  tractatui  reserramns."  But  the  consistency  of 
these  two  statements  with  each  other  is  explained  by  the  fiict  that,  in  the  last  case,  he  is 
discoursing  on  the  point  how  justificatio  per  Christum  is  to  be  understood, — a  question 
he  has  not  treated  in  his  Theologia  Christiana,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  eyi- 
dent,  then,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  extend  that  sketch,  which  embraced  but  a  small  part 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  to  the  whole  sum  of  those  doctrines,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
hold  them  forth  in  his  lectures,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  in  his  Sententiae,  published  by 
Professor  Bheinwald ;  and  in  this  further  prosecution  of  his  theological  system,  then  bad 
in  view,  he  intended  to  enter  into  the  inyestigation  of  this  question  also.  But  the  agita- 
tions of  his  life  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  purpose.  He  also 
had  it  in  Tiew  at  that  time  to  put  forth  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Ethics.  Lib.  ii.,  p.  560 : 
*  Nostrae  id  ethicae  discussion!  reserrcmus." 
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jastice  required  it,  and  so  in  his  justice  God  would  manifest  him- 
self as  worthy  of  lore.  **  Whoeyer  seeks  in  God,  not  himself, 
but  something  else,  does  not  in  reality  love  him,  but  that  other 
thing.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  :  although  we  seek  our 
blessedness  in  God,  yet  it  is  a  pure  and  sincere  love ;  for  su- 
preme blessedness  consists,  indeed,  in  the  very  fact  that  God 
communicates  himself  to  us.*'^  To  this  he  replies :  "  It  is  only 
then  a  pure  loye  to  God,  when  it  has  for  its  object  only  God  as 
he  is  in  himself;  without  respect  to  that  which  he  communicatts 
to  us.  In  this  ease,  we  shall  alike  loye  him,  in  whateyer  way  he 
may  treat  us  or  others.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  true  loye  of  the  wife 
for  her  husband, — of  the  father  for  his  son  ;  it  will  remain  the 
same,  eyen  though  they  may  experience  nothing  but  detriment 
on  account  of  the  object  of  their  loye.  "  0  that  we  might  haye," 
says  he,  '*so  upright  a  disposition  of  heart  towards  the  Lord,  as 
to  loye  him  far  more  on  his  own  account,  because  he  is  so  good  in 
himself,  than  on  account  of  the  benefits  which  he  brings  to  us  1 
So  would  our  righteousness  fully  render  to  him  what  he  claims, 
that,  because  he  is  supremely  good,  he  should  be  supremely  loyed 
by  all.  Fear,  and  hope  of  reward,  are  but  the  first  step  in  piety : 
*  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  But  the  per- 
fection of  it,  is  pure  loye  to  God  for  his  own  sake.'*^ 

It  is  manifest,  when  we  consider  the  doctrines  of  Bernard,' 
already  explained,  concerning  the  different  stages  or  degrees  of  loye, 
that  these  two  men,  who  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  general  mode  of  thinking,  neyertheless  agreed  in 
what  they  regarded  as  moral  perfection,  with  only  this  difi^erence : 
that  Bernard,  that  experienced  and  careful  guide  of  souls,  under- 
stood better  how  to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of  deyelop- 
ment  in  the  religious  life,  and  to  let  himself  down  to  their  neces- 
sities. Of  the  middle  theory,  attempted  by  Hugo  a  St  Victore, 
we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Abelard  was  the  first,  also,  among  the  men  of  the  new  scientific 
direction,  to  compose  a  particular  work  on  morals ;  namely,  his 
Scito  te  ipsum.^  Here,  howeyer,.  he  put  forth  many  a  bold 
assertion,  which  sometimes  for  good  reason,  sometimes  with- 

1  Qaoniam  Dens  seipso  nos,  nou  alia  re  est  remuneraturus,  et  seipsum,  quo  nihil 
majuB  est,  nobis  est  datonis. 

,  Page  622,  et  seqq.  3  Page  002.  «  Pei.  t  iii.,  p.  ii.,  f.  646. 
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OQt  any  at  all,  would  be  likely  to  appear  offensive  to  the  church- 
theologians  of  his  time. 

Like  Angastin,  to  whose  authority,  moreorer,  he  appealed,  Abe- 
lard  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  externalizing  and  isolating 
tendency  favoured  by  the  practice  of  the  church,  which  led  men,  in 
estimating  the  morality  of  actions,  to  regard  rather  the  materiel 
of  the  action,  the  opu8  operatum  of  good  works,  than  the  stan- 
dard of  the  inward  disposition.  As  already  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  saw  him  pointing  to  the 
pure  love  of  God  as  the  motive  of  all  true  goodness,  so  here  to 
that  outward,  quantitive  method  of  estimating  moral  actions, 
he  opposed  the  principle  that  everything  depended  on  the  in- 
tention. This  principle  was,  to  be  sure,  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it 
had  passed  over,  through  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  spirit, 
into  the  theological  consciousness  of  his  times,  and  in  it  theologi- 
ans of  opposite  tendencies  were  agreed.  Thus  the  mystic  Richard 
a  St  Victore  observes:  "A  work  without  a  good  intention  is 
like  a  body  without  life.  That  which  appears  to  be  good  is  still 
not  good  without  this."^  By  Abelard,  this  generally  acknow- 
ledged principle  was  only  placed  at  the  head,  and  with  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  it,  still  further  unfolded.  "  All  actions,*' 
said  he,  "  abstractly  and  externally  considered,  are  in  themselves 
indifferent ;  the  intention  only  gives  them  moral  worth.  Only 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  intention  of  the  agent 
are  they  capable  of  moral  adjudication.  That  is  the  tree  which 
yields  either  good  fruit  or  bad.'*^  This  proposition  he  took  up 
again  in  his  work  on  Ethics,  unfolding  it  still  farther,  with  the 
important  consequences  which  it  involved.  "  God,"  he  affirmed, 
''judges  actions  by  the  intention,  not  by  the  outward  act.*'^ 
"  Two  men  may  do  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  it  shall  be  entirely 
different,  considered  in  reference  to  the  different  intentions  of  the 

1  Qaod  est  corpus  bIda  vita,  hoc  est  opus  sine  intentione  bona.  Sicat  vita  a  corde 
procedit,  et  se  per  omnia  membra  diffuodit,  sic  et  intentio  bona  de  consilio  surgit  et 
▼irtotam  opera  ad  merid  vegetationem  animare  consuevit.  De  statu  interioris  hominis 
Traotat  i.,  c.  vii. 

2  Quia  opera  indifferentia  sunt  in  sef  nee  bona  nee  mala,  sive  remuneratione  digna 
Tideantar,  nisi  secundum  radlcem  intentionis,  quae  est  arbor  bonum  Tel  malum  profe- 
rens  fructum.    Comment,  in  Roman.  lib.  i.,  p.  622. 

8  Non  quae  flant,  sed  quo  animo  flant,  pensat  Deus  nee  in  opere,  sed  in  intentione 
meritnm  operantis  vel  laus  consistit.  Omnia  in  ae  indifferentia  nee  nisi  pro  intentione 
agentis  bona  Tel  mala  disoenda  sunt. 
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doers.  The  elect  and  the  reprobate  may  perform  the  same 
works  ;  the  intention  with  which  they  perform  them  alone  sepa- 
rates the  one  from  the  other.**  Thus  he  lighted  npon  the  right 
way  of  deciding  the  contested  question,  whether  there  were 
actions  indifferent  {adiaphora);  in  how  far  all  or  none  might  be 
without  any  moral  character.  Nevertheless,  he  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  too  much  confined  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  from 
which  he  by  no  means  wished  to  depart,  to  follow  out  in  a  con- 
sistent manner  all  the  consequences  which  his  penetrating  mind 
saw  to  be  deducible  from  this  weighty  and  pregnant  principle ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  betrayed  into  false  positions  by 
pushing  what  was  right  in  itself  to  an  extreme,  and  was  thus  yery 
apt  in  combating  one  error  to  fall  into  the  opposite.  He  would 
drive  a  proposition,  true  in  itself,  to  such  lengths  as  could  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  that  sophistical  method  of  treating  morals,  which 
presents  the  whole  too  much  on  the  subjective  side.  For  as  the 
objective  and  subjective  elements  belong  together,  no  action  can 
be  correctly  estimated  except  in  connection  with  the  intention 
expressed  by  it ;  but  neither  can  a  right  moral  intention  express 
itself  except  in  the  form  of  an  action  corresponding  to  the  moral 
law ;  and  therefore,  to  separate  elements  which  should  be  so 
closely  connected,  could  only  lead  to  a  one-sided  theory,  and 
errors  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  system  of  morals. 

Thus,  for  example,  from  the  proposition  above  mentioned,  he 
derives  the  consequence  that,  ''  as  morality  is  only  grounded  in 
that  which  stands  within  man*s  power,  the  intentio  animi,  not  in 
the  outward  act,  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  which 
depends  on  circumstances  that  do  not  stand  under  man*s  control, 
so  the  completed  action  contributes  nothing  towards  increasing 
the  moral  worth,  which  lies  exclusively  in  the  intention.  If  we 
call  a  man's  intention  a  good  one,  and  his  work  a  good  one,  still, 
we  have  not  here  two  things  that  are  good,  but  only  one  good 
thing  in  the  intention."^      But,  in  fixing  his  eye  on  this  single 

1  Cum  dioimus  intentionem  bominis  bonam  et  opns  illius  bonam,  dno  qaidem  dittin- 
guimus,  intentioDem  scilicet  ac  opus,  unam  tamen  bonitatem  intentioDis.  This  favourite 
position  of  Abelard,  which  ceruinlj  was  often  advanced  by  him  in  his  lectures,  is  found 
also  in  the  Dialogns  inter  philosophum.  Jndaenm  et  Christiannm,  published  from  the 
treasores  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Dr  Bheinwald,  in  the  year  1831,  page 
116 :  Non  aotionis  vel  bonae  vel  raalae,  nisi  seoandnm  intentionis  radicem  judicanturi 
•ed  omnes  ex  se  indiflTerentes  sunt,  et  si  diligentes  inspiciamus  nihil  ad  meriium  con- 
VOL.  VIH.  I 
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element,  he  oyerlooks  the  consideration  that  it  may  depend  not 
only  on  the  circumstances,  but  also  on  the  strength  or  feebleness 
of  the  *'  intention  ;'*  whether  that  intention  which,  in  order  to 
its  actual  realization,  may  hare  to  pass  through  many  inter- 
mediate steps,  and  oyercome  many  obstacles,  really  attains  to  its 
end  or  not. 

Again,  this  vaguely  stated  proposition  might  be  so  understood 
as  if,  in  estimating  the  morality  of  an  action,  everything  depended 
on  the  subjective  intention,  or  purpose,  and  not  at  all  on  the  ob- 
jective act ;  so  that  every  man  might  be  justified  on  the  ground 
of  his  good  .intentions,  although  he  may  have  failed  of  doing  right, 
through  error.  And  so  the  intention  at  bottom  would  have  to 
be  approved  in  many  actions  bad  in  themselves.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  following  question  :  "  How  are  we  to 
judge,  then,  concerning  those  who  persecuted  Christ  himself  or 
the  Christians,  thinking  that  they  thereby  did  what  was  accept- 
able to  God ;  persons  who  from  the  position  they  occupied,  from 
the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  could  not  do  otherwise,  or,  if  they 
had  done  otherwise,  would  have  sinned  against  their  consciences  V* 
His  loosely  conceived  principle  must  have  led  him  to  pronounce 
the  doings  of  such  persons  good,  as  proceeding  from  a  right 
intention.  But  when  he  came  actually  to  adopt  this  result,  to 
which  he  saw  himself  forced  by  his  premises ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  door  was  thrown  open  for  all  manner  of  arbitrary  judgments 
in  morals ;  while  on  the  other,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  regard  to  those  principles,  by  which  the  actions  of  un- 
believers were  judged  according  to  the  standard  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  driven  into  many  heretical  assertions.  This  contra- 
diction he  was  desirous  of  avoiding.  Accordingly,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  judgment  which,  conformably  to  the  church  principles, 
must  be  pronounced  on  all  actions  of  unbelievers,  although  by  so 
doing  he  contradicted  himself;  and  in  acknowledging  the  con- 
demnation of  unbelievers,  he  took  refuge,  as  was  customary  for 
those  to  do  who  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in 
the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  decrees.  Tet  in  his  own 
expressions  are  to  be  found  thoughts  which,  had  they  only  been 
still  farther  unfolded,  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  this  con- 

fertint,  quae  Deqaaqnam  ex  ee  bonae  aant  ant  malae,  com  ipaae  Tidelioet  tarn  reprobis 
qnam  tlectis  aeque  conveniant. 
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tradiction,  not  indeed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  at 
least  with  himself,  and  to  find  a  solution  of  that  difficulty,  by 
which  solution  the  holiness  of  the  moral  law  would  be  secured 
against  all  arbitrary  procedures.  He  remarks,  for  instance,,  "that 
what  had  been  said  of  good  intentions,  did  by  no  means  apply 
to  eyerything  a  man  might  believe  he  did  with  good  intention, 
when  this  intention  itself  was  a  mistaken  one,  when  the  eye  of 
the  soul  was  not  single,  so  as  to  be  able  to  discoyer  clearly,  and 
guard  against  error  ;*'  and  he  refers  the  saying  of  Christ,  respect- 
ing the  eye  as  the  light  of  the  body,  to  the  purity  and  clearness 
of  the  intention,  which  spreads  its  light  oyer  the  whole  life.  It 
was  only  necessary,  in  truth,  that  he  should  haye  applied  these 
thoughts  to  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  principle  which  he 
had  expressed,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  all  misunderstanding 
and  all  false  application.  The  pretended  bona  intentio,  that 
proceeds  from  an  error  grounded  in  a  faulty  darkening  of  the 
understanding,  is  really,  in  this  yiew,  to  be  called  no  good 
intention  at  all.  The  good  intention,  is  only  a  pure  and  clear 
intention. 

With  this  principle,  that  in  morals  all  depends  on  the  inten- 
tion that  goyems  the  life,  was  joined,  in  the  theory  of  Abelard,  a 
yiew  strictly  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  whole  history  of  his  own 
moral  progress,  for  which  an  essential  modification  of  the  anthro- 
pol<^  of  the  church  could  not  fail  to  proceed.  Abelard,  in 
truth,  resembled  Augustin,  in  this  respect,  that  he  had  many 
occasions  of  experiencing  in  his  own  case  the  might  of  the  flesh 
in  resistance  to  the  spirit.  But  while  Augustin  was  inclined, 
when  the  spirit  had  obtained  the  yictory  in  him,  so  much  the 
more  sharply  to  condemn  all  striring  of  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit,  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined,  by  the 
memory  of  his  earlier  experiences,  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on 
such  appearances.  "  It  is  not  the  temptations  of  Inst,"  he 
thinks,  "  that  are  sinful ;  but  the  morality  depends  here  on  the 
fact  whether  the  ruling  bias  of  the  will  oyercomes  these  tempta- 
tions or  yields  to  them.  One  man  has,  by  nature,  stronger  pro- 
pensities to  this  sin,  another  to  that.  This  temptation  to  sin,  is 
not  sin ;    it  seires  rather  for  the  exercise  of  yirtue  in  him  who 


1  L.  0.  c.  lii.  f.  662. 
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victoriously  sustains  the  contest.  Sin  is  only  when  one  suffers 
himself  to  be  drawn  by  those  solicitations  into  transgression  of 
the  di?ine  law,  into  practical  contempt  of  God.  Sin,  generally, 
is  but  the  not  doing  or  not  omitting  to  do  on  God's  account  what 
one  should  do  or  omit  doing  on  God's  account.  The  true  merit 
of  virtue  consists  in  this  :  that,  in  conflict  with  our  ourselves,  we 
do  God's  will,  overcoming  those  hindrances  in  our  nature,  where 
the  might  of  sinful  lust  asserts  itself.^  What  would  there  be 
great  in  obeying  God's  wiU,  if  our  inclinations  were  always  in 
harmony  with  the  same  ?"  From  such  a  position  it  seems  to 
follow,  that  the  more  there  is  in  a  man  of  that  excitement  to  lust, 
if  he  do  but  combat  and  overcome  it,  the  greater  will  be  his 
virtue  :  that  generally,  without  some  conflict  of  flesh  with  spirit, 
no  virtue  can  be  conceived  to  exist ;  and  that  this  susceptibility 
was  originally  planted  in  human  nature  as  a  thing  necessary  to 
moral  development:  which  thoughts,  prosecuted  to  a  farther 
extent,  would  have  led  him  to  a  Pelagian  anthropology ;  from 
which,  however,  he  was  at  the  farthest  remove. 

Since  Abelard,  then,  referred  everything  in  moral  judgments 
to  the  intention,  and  nothing  to  the  act  in  itself,  it  presented 
itself  to  him  as  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  moral  worth  could  be 
truly  estimated  by  God  only,  to  whom  the  intention  of  the  heart 
is  manifest.  And  hence  followed  the  necessity  of  drawing  sharp 
the  line  of  discrimination  between  every  human  tribunal,  not 
only  civil,  but  ecclesiastical,  and  the  tribunal  of  God  ;  which  dis- 
ttnction  led  hiu)  to  many  important  deductions  with  regard  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  deductions  that  might  easily 
involve  him  in  controversy  with  the  reigning  system  of  the 
church. 

His  view  of  the  essence  of  true  repentance  would  be  deter- 
mined accordingly.  He  would  allow  that  alone  to  be  true  repent- 
ance, which  proceeded  from  love  to  God,  and  pain  for  having 
offended  him ;  and  on  this  principle  he  attacked  with  a  boldness 
that  cared  for  no  consequences,  the  method  of  penance,  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  bishops  and  priests  of  his  time.^ 

Another  thing    serving   to  illustrate   the   peculiar    bent   of 

1  His  words:  Quid  enim  magnum  pro  Deo  faoimus,  si  nihil  nostrae  Tolunttti  adver- 
8um  toleramns,  sed  magis  quod  volumas,  implemas. 

2  See  tbt  citation  on  p.  6. 
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Abelard,  is  a  work  of  his,  recently  come  to  Iight,i  which,  like  its 
fellows,  most  have  gi?en  great  offence  to  the  church-theologians, 
— the  book  which  appeared  under  the  title  **  Sic  et  NoUf^  (Yes 
and  No.)  Following  the  same  plan  with  the  Monophysite  Stephen 
Gobarus,  of  more  ancient  times,  he  brotlght  together  the  sayings 
of  the  older  church-teachers  on  different  subjects  of  faith  and  of 
morals,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty-seyen  rubrics.  But  while^  accord- 
ing to  the  common  method  of  procedure,  men  endeavoured  to  set 
forth,  in  the  ancient  dogmatic  tradition,  only  those  points  in 
which  there  was  an  agreement,  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
that  old  Monophysite,  preferred  rather  to  give  prominence  to 
those  points  where  the  church-teachers  contradicted  one  another 
in  their  answers  to  yarious  questions.  When  such  contrary  opi- 
nions were  brought  together  in  other  cases,  it  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  reconcile  them  by  means  of  some  dia- 
lectical process.  But  Abelard  left  these  opposite  declarations 
standing  side  by  side,  without  any  attempt  at  reconciliation.  It 
was  his  object,  it  would  seem,  to  operate  against  that  tendency 
which  required  entire  uniformity  in  dogmatical  expression,  by  ex- 
hibiting to  yiew  the  opposition  of  opinions  that  existed  amongst 
the  most  important  church-teachers  themselyes.  He  wanted  to 
show  those  who  were  ready  to  fix  the  stigma  of  heresy  on  any 
dogmatical  propositions  that  deviated  from  the  common  form,  how 
easy  it  was  to  find  offensive  things  even  in  the  most  highly 
revered  teachers  of  the  church.  Perhaps  not  without  some 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries  towards  himself,  he 
says :  "  Who  does  not  see  how  impertinent  it  is  for  one  man  to 
set  himself  up  as  judge  over  the  sense  and  understanding  of 
another,  when  it  is  to  God  alone  that  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
all  men  lie  open ;  and  when  he  warns  us  against  this  arrogant 
presumption,  saying,  '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  V  And 
the  apostle  says :  '  Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  till  the  Lord 
come,  who  shall  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
make  known  the  secrets  of  the  heart.'^  As  if  he  had  plainly 
said  :  '  In  such  matters,  leave  him  to  judge  who  alone  knows  all 
things,  and  explores  the  very  thoughts  of  men.'  "* 

1  Published  by  Oousin,  in  the  coUecdon  above  montioned. 

'  1  Corinth,  it.  5. 

'^  See  the  Prologue  to  the  book  "  Sic  et  non/'  p.  6,  od.  CouBin. 
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We  hare  already  seen,  on  a  former  page,  how  the  remarks  of 
Abelard,  on  the  relation  of  the  apostles  to  one  another,  were 
based  on  a  view  of  inspiration  that  deviated  from  the  common 
one, — a  view  that  forbade  him  to  extend  the  immediate  sugges- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  iK>  all  in  like  measure,  and  led  him  to 
make  a  more  distinct  separation  of  the  diyine  from  the  human. 
Now  that  which  we  must  recognize  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  Abe- 
lard's  earlier  remarks,  is  clearly  expressed  by  him  in  the  prologue 
to  this  book.  '*  It  is  plain,*'  says  he,  "  that  the  prophets  them- 
selres  sometimes  failed  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
that,  from  the  custom  of  prophesying,  they  uttered  some  things, 
when  they  supposed  they  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  were 
erroneous,  and  the  product  of  their  own  minds.  And  this  was 
permitted  in  them,  that  it  might  serve  to  keep  them  humble,  and 
that  they  might  learn  more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  what 
they  were  by  their  own  minds,  and  what  they  were  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  understand  that  it  was  a  gift  of  God,  when  the  Spirit 
of  the  Infallible  dwelt  in  them.  Nor  even  when  they  possessed 
this  Spirit  did  he  work  everything  in  them  after  the  same  man- 
ner, or  cause  them  to  see  alike ;  for  as  he  does  not  bestow  all 
gifts  at  once  on  the  same  individual,  so  neither  does  he  enlighten 
the  soul  of  him  whom  he  fills  on  all  subjects,  but  reveals  some- 
times this  and  sometimes  that,  and  in  revealing  one  thing  hides 
another.^  If,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  themselves  were  not  wholly  exempt  from  error,  how  can 
we  be  surprised  to  find  that,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
church-fathers,  many  things  have  been  erroneously  stated.'  But 
though  many  things  may  have  been  erroneously  stated  by  them, 
yet  such  statements  are  not  falsehoods,  but  errors  of  ignorance. 
It  was  their  belief  that  by  such  statements  they  should  best  sub- 
serve the  edification  of  others.     They- acted  by  the  impulse  of 

1  Constat  vero,  et  prophetaa  ipsos  quandoqae  propbetiae  gratia  caraisse,  et  DonDuUa 
ex  UBU  prophetandi,  cam  se  spiritam  propbetiae  babere  crederent,  per  spiritum  suam 
falsa  protulisse;  et  hoc  eis  ad  bumilitatis  custodiam  permissam  esse,  ut  sic  videlicet 
▼erius  cognoBcerent,  qnales  per  spiritam  Dei  et  quales  per  sanm  existerent,  et  se  eum» 
qui  mentiri  tcI  falli  nescit,  ex  dono  habere,  cam  baberent  Qai  etiam  eom  habtrent, 
sicut  non  omuia  uoi  confert  dona,  ita  nee  de  omnibns  mentem  ejus,  quem  replet,  illumi- 
nato,  sed  modo  boo,  modo  illud  roTcIat  et  cam  anum  aperit,  alteram  occultat. 

3  Quid  itaque  mirum,  cum  ipso*  etiam  propbetas  et  apostolos  ab  errore  non  penitus 
fnisse  constat  alienos,  si  in  tarn  multiplici  sanctorum  patrum  scriptara  nonnulla  propter 
supra  positam  caasam  erronee  prolata  sea  scripta  Tideantur? 
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charity ;  and  God  looks  at  the  intention.*'  It  was  one  of  Abe- 
lard's  fayoarite  sayings,  that  the  "  intention  "  is  the  *'  eye  of  the 
mind,"  to  which  he  wonld  add  also  that  fine  remark  of  Angustin, 
often  cited  by  him :  "  Hahe  earitatem  et  fac  quicquid  via." 

We  have  said  already  that  Abelard  distinguished,  in  the  truths 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  writings,  those  properly  belonging  to 
foith  and  the  religious  interests  generally,  and  those  horing  no 
immediate  concern  with  these  interests.     So,  too,  in  the  sayings 
of  the  church-fathers,  he  distinguishes  the  errors  that  stand  in 
no  necessary  connection  with  these  interests  from  errors  which 
affect  the  yital  essence  of  the  faith  ;  and  this  distinction  led  him, 
perhaps,  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  inspiration,  also,  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  was  not  to  be  applied  to  the  portion  that  treats 
of  such  indifferent  matters.     "  Although  Ood,"  he  remarks  here, 
"  left  holy  men  themselves  to  commit  mistakes  in  things  tending 
to  no  injury  of  the  faith,  yet  even  this  is  not  without  its  benefit 
to  those  to  whom  all  things  work  together  for  good*     The  church- 
teachers  themselves  were  conscious  of  this  liability,  and  therefore 
felt  themselves  bound  to  make  many  corrections  in  their  own 
works,  and  by  so  doing  have  conceded  also  to  those  who  come 
after  them  the  right  of  correcting  them, — or,  of  refusing  to  follow 
them,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  retract  or  correct  their 
own  errors."     At  the  close  of  this  prologue,  he  observes  that  he 
had  compiled  this  collection  of  opposite  statements  with  a  view 
to  incite  the  reader  to  the  search  after  the  truth,  and  to  sharpen 
his  faculties  by  the  labour  of  investigation.     And  here  he  appeals 
to  the  words  of  Aristotle:  that  "it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to 
assert  anything  with  confidence  unless  he  has  first  repeatedly 
examined  into  the  matter;  and  that  it  is  not  without  its  use  to 
have  doubted  of  everything."^     "  For  doubt,"  he  adds,  '*  leads 
us  to  inquiry,  and  by  inquiry  we  arrive  at  the  truth,^  as  the  very 
Truth  himself  says :  *  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'     Christ  himself, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  instead  of  teaching  sat  and  in- 
quired in  the  temple,  would  teach  us  by  his  own  example  that 
we  should  learn  by  inquiry."     It  is  obvious  in  what  contrariety 
to  the  repose  of  childlike  faith,  that  characterizes  the  religious 
spirit  of  his  time,  the  tendency  expressed  in  these  words  must 

1  Aristotle's  Categories,  §  7,  ed.  Bekker,  i.  p.  8. 

S  Dobittndo  enim  ad  inquisitionem  ▼enimns,  inquirendo  veritatero  peroipimus. 

; 
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have  stood.  A  critical  direction  in  opposition  to  implicit  faith, 
and  aiming  to  arrire  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  throagh  doubt, 
was  a  foretoken  of  derelopments  which  could  beat  their  way 
through  only  at  a  much  later  period. 

We  have  seen  before,  that  Abelard  could  not  present  a  full 
exhibition  of  his  doctrinal  system  in  his  **  Theologia  Christianay 
But  in  his  lectures  he  had  given  to  his  hearers  his  complete 
system  of  the  doctrines  of  faith;  and  of  these  lectures  many 
copies  were  in  circulation,  and  contained  matter  which  tended  to 
increase  the  inclination  to  put  down  Abelard  as  a  heretic.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  a  right  to  complain  when  extracts  from  those 
copies  of  his  lectures  on  theology,  which  his  opponents  had  con- 
tri?ed  to  get  into  their  hands,  were  used  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  had  been  so  written  out  by  himself,  although  it  must  hare 
been  altogether  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  his  hearers  had 
rightly  understood  him,  and  faithfully  taken  down  his  remarks.^ 

Thus  the  new  writings  published  by  Abelard   himself,  the 


1  Concerning  the  propositions  of  Abelard  which  were  accused  of  being  herelica],  it 
was  said:  Haec  capitnla  partim  in  libro  Theologiae  magistri  Petri,  partim  in  libro 
sententiarom  ejasdem,  partim  in  libro,  cojas  titolus  est:  "  Seito  te  ipsum,"  repertasunt. 
But  Abelard,  in  his  apology,  complained  that  a  book,  called  the  Sentences,  was  cited  as 
bis,  when  he  had  never  written  snoh  a  book.  He  attributes  the  false  charge  to  ignorance 
or  iU-wilU  But  also  Walter  of  Mauretania,  in  his  work«  '*  Contra  quatuor  Oalliae 
Labyrinthos,"  cites  what,  without  aiiy  doabt,  is  the  same  work,  of  which  he  says  that  it  has 
the  title,  **  Incipinnt  sententiae  diviiiitatia."  (The  Theological  Sentences.)  Yet  Walter 
himself  was  uncertain  to  what  extent  this  work  belonged  to  Abelard,  since  he  says: 
Fertur  hie  liber  Petri  Abelardi  fuisse,  aut  ex  libris  ejus  excerptus.  From  this,  we  may 
gather  that  the  opponents  of  Abelard  must  at  least  hare  had  a  certain  appearance  of 
right,  in  making  use  of  this  book  as  one  that  came  from  him;  but  that  Abelard  also 
must  have  had  good  grounds  for  affirming  that  he  had  never  written  such  a  book.  Now 
Professor  Rheinwald,  who  has  done  so  much  towards  giving  an  account  of  the  literary 
labours  of  Abvlard,  published  in  1835,  from  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Munich,  a 
book  intituled  "  Sententiae  Abelardi."  This  book  perfectly  agrees,  in  many  passages, 
with  Abelard's  "  Theologia  Christiana,'*  but  expresses  a  good  deal  in  a  more  concise 
form;  while  the  doctrinal  system  in  it  is  carried  out  to  the  conclusion.  Everything  is 
explained,  if,  with  Oieseler,  we  suppose  that  the  Sententiae  were  copies  of  Abelard 's 
lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  faith,  which  had  been  scattered  abroad  in  different  tran- 
scripts; such  as  had  been  made  by  his  auditors  according  to  their  ueoessities.  The 
transcript  which  Walter  of  Mauretania  had  before  him,  contained  also  the  words  of  the 
addrees  with  which  Abelard  began  his  lectures:  Omnes  sitieiites  venite  ad  aquas  et 
bibite,  amici,  inebriamini  caribsimi.  See  Buolaei,  Hist,  univers.  Paris,  iii.,  f.  200.  The 
copy  published  by  Rheinwald  appears,  from  what  may  be  gathered  from  comparing  it 
with  Abelard*s  other  writings,  to  be  a  faithful  one,  and  may  doubtiess  be  used  to  fill  up 
the  vuciincy  in  that  exhibition  of  his  doctrines,  which  we  have  taken  from  works  which 
came  immediately  from  his  own  hand. 
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widely  dispersed  copies  of  his  lectares,  and  the  high  encomiums 
of  his  scholars  scattered  through  all  France,  drew  upon  him  once 
more  the  attention  of  those  who  belieyed  themselyes  called  to 
watch  oyer  the  interests  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  and  that,  to  his 
injury.  William,  once  abbot  of  St  Thierry,  now  a  monk  in  the 
Cistercian  abbey  at  Signy,  first  stood  forth  to  complain  against 
him.  He  sent  to  Gottfried  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  to  Bernard 
abbot  of  Clairyauz,  certain  papers  filled  with  inyectiyes  against 
Abelard,  and  professing  to  expose  his  heresies  in  a  number  of 
thesis  taken  from  his  work  on  theology.^  In  an  accompanying 
letter,  he  expatiated  on  the  danger  which  threatened  the  church 
from  the  writings  of  one  who  exercised  the  great  influence  of 
Abelard :  "  Abelard  once  more  writes  and  teaches  new  doctrines. 
His  books  pass  beyond  the  seas  and  oyer  the  Alps;  his  new 
opinions  about  the  faith  are  disseminated  through  the  proyinces 
and  the  empire,  are  frequently  held  forth,  and  boldly  defended ; 
so  that  they  are  said  to  have  authority  even  in  the  Roman  curia 
(scholars  of  his,  eyen  amongst  the  cardinals)."  One  proof  of  the 
blind  zeal  that  goyerned  this  man,  is  the  fact  that  Abelard's  two 
tracts,  the  '*  Scito  te  ipsum^''  and  the  ''  Sic  et  non^"  looked 
already  suspicions  on  account  of  their,  to  him,  *'  extraordinary 
titles ;  '*9  and  becausd  these  books  had  not  been  so  greatly 
multiplied  by  transcripts  as  the  work  on  Theology,  and  he  him- 
self had  neyer  got  sight  of  them, — he  gathered  from  this  that 
they  shrunk  from  the  light.'  Bernard  had  his  attention  directed 
also,  from  other  quarters,  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  spread  by 
Abelard  and  his  school ;  and  seyeral  other  offensiye  propositions 
were  pointed  out  to  him  in  Abelard's  Scito  te  ipeum^  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  At  first,  he  is  said 
to  have  expostulated  with  Abelard  in  a  private  manner,  and 
exhorted  him  to  desist  from  holding  forth  such  doctrines,  and 
also  to  prevent  his  scholars  from  repeating  them.  But  the  two 
men  difiered  too  much  from  each  other  in  the  whole  bent  of  their 
minds,  and  perhaps  also  were  already  too  much  excited  against 


1  We  fiod  this  wriiing  complete  in  the  Bibliotbeca  CiBteroieusis  of  Tissier,  t.  iv.,  f. 
112,  seqq. 

%  De  quibus  timeo,  ne  Bicut  monstraoBi  buiU  nomiuU,  sic  etiam  monttruosi  sint 
dogmatis. 

8  Sicat  dicunt,  oderuut  lucem  nee  etiam  qiiaesit  a  inveniuntur. 
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each  other,  to  haye  it  in  their  power  to  come  to  any  mutual 
understanding.  Personal  contact  would  serve,  therefore,  only  to 
increase  the  alienation  already  existing  between  them.^  When 
Abelard  was  compelled  to  hear  that  he  had  been  stigmatized  as 
a  heretic, — belieying  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  defend  himself 
against  all  the  charges  brought  against  his  orthodoxy,  he  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  the  condemnation  which  threatened  him, — 
and,  applying  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  demanded  to  be  heard 
before  a  synod,  and  to  be  allowed  to  defend  himself  against  his 
accusers.  Archbishop  Senglier,  therefore,  invited  the  abbot 
Bernard  to  appear  with  Abelard  at  the  synod,  which  was  held  in 
the  year  1140,  at  Sens.  Bernard  was  at  the  beginning  not  in- 
clined to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  his  rival.  He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  to  be  a  match  for  one  who  had  been  a  practised 
dialectician  from  his  youth.  It  was  the  concern  of  the  bishops 
to  judge  with  regard  to  doctrines ;  nothing  more  was  required 
than  simply  to  look  at  Abelard's  writings,  which  amply  sufficed 
to  establish  a  complaint  against  him.  The  doctrines  of  faith 
had  been  fixed  and  settled  once  for  all ;  and  must  not  be  made 
to  depend  on  human  disputations.^  But  he  did  not  persist  in 
declining  this  invitation,  if  indeed  he  was  serious  in  declining  it 
at  all;  and  perhaps  he  might  foresee  that  the  bishops  would 
never  allow  the  matter  to  come  to  a  dispute  between  him  and 
Abelard.  Many  of  the  dialectic  theologians  attended  this  synod. 
It  was  a  contest  not  barely  between  two  individuals,  but  between 
two  opposite  directions  of  the  theological  spirit,  and  both  parties 
were  eagerly  watching  for  the  issue.  Though  Bernard's  zeal  in 
this  affair  sprung  from  a  purely  CThristian  interest,  yet  his  mode 
of  procedure  seems  not  to  have  been  so  wholly  unobjectionable ; 
as,  indeed,  the  zeal  of  polemical  controversy  but  rarely  knows 
how  to  preserve  itself  altogether  pure.     While  his  object  was  to 


1-  In  ibe  third  accoant  of  Bernard's  life  (c.  v.,  %  11),  it  is  related  that,  by  his  mild  and 
amiable  language,  he  had  already  brought  Abelard  to  that  state,  that  he  bad  retired  into 
himself,  and  promised,  according  to  Bernard's  opinion,  to  correct  everything  in  his 
works.  But  this  saying  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  cannot  pass  fur  credible  testimony. 
The  French  bishops,  it  is  true,  mentioned  to  the  pope,  that  Bernard  had  often  endea- 
voured 7>rt  vol  im,  to  set  Abelard  right;  but  they  by  no  means  mention  any  such  promise 
given  by  the  latter,  to  which  he  had  been  unfaithful ;  but  they  report,  what  is  in  itself 
more  credible,  that  he  felt  himself  hurt  by  those  suggestions. 

3  Ep.  189. 


f 
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procure  the  condemnation  of  Abelard  at  the  council,  he  professed 
nothing  but  that  charity  which  seeks  the  recovery  of  a  brother 
in  error ;  yet,  under  the  cloak  of  this  sacred  name,  he  scattered 
seeds  of  hatred.  In  the  name  of  Christian  love  he  called  on  the 
people,  in  his  sermons,  to  pray  for  Abelard's  conversion,  but  at 
the  same  time  stirred  up  the  popular  fury  against  him  as  a  god- 
less heretic,  presenting  him  in  this  light  before  men  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  a  single  one  of  the  complaints  brought 
against  him,  and  before  whom  he  could  not  defend  himself.  With 
good  reason,  perhaps,  might  the  youthful  Berengar,  who  warmly 
stood  forth  as  a  witness  and  advocate  in  defence  of  his  teacher 
Abelard,  attach  to  such  conduct  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  a  sin 
which  is  so  very  apt  to  mix  in,  even  when  they  are  unconscious  of 
it,  with  the  polemics  of  piotis  men,  and  not  of  such  only.  With 
good  reason  might  he  tell  Bernard,  that  Christian  charity  would 
have  rather  prompted  him  to  pray  for  Abelard  in  silence.^  Although 
the  satirical  account  which  Abelard*s  enthusiastic  disciple  has 
given  of  this  council  is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  yet  this  much 
of  truth  doubtless  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  the  assembly  was 
one  incapable  of  entering  into  a  calm  investigation.  More  partial 
to  the  general  views  and  spirit  of  Bernard  than  to  the  opposite, 
they  were  easily  governed  by  his  authority.  The  propositions  of 
Abelard,  as  stated  to  them  by  him,  were  soon  condemned  as 
heretical.  On  the  next  day,  however,  Abelard  was  asked  whether 
he  acknowledged  that  such  propositions  had  been  advanced  by 
him,  whether,  acknowledging  them  to  be  his,  he  was  ready  to 
defend  or  to  correct  them.  But  as  Abelard  had  no  reason  to 
expect  a  calm  trial  from  men  who,  without  hearing  what  he  had 
to  say,  had  already  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
propositions  attributed  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  replying  to 
these  interrogatories,  but  appealed  to  the  pope  ;  most  probably 
relying  on  his  pupils  or  on  the  friends  of  his  school,  amongst  the 
cardinals.     Now  it  was  not  necessary,  it  is  true,^  that  all  further 

1  The  words  of  Bernard  in  bis  tract  in  defence  of  Abelard :  Concionabaris  ad  populnm, 
oK  orationeoi  fanderet  ad  Deam  pro  eo,  interius  autem  disponebas  eum  proscribendum 
ab  orbe  Christiano.  Quid  vnlgns  faceret  ?  Quid  vulgns  oraret,  qaum  pro  quo  esset  oran- 
dum  nesciret  ?  Tu  vir  Dei,  qui  miracula  feceras,  qui  ad  pedes  Jesu  cum  Maria  sedebas, 
porisaimum  sacrae  orationis  thus  coram  supernis  obtutibus  adolere  deberes,  nt  reus  tuns 
Petrna  lesipisceret. 

*  The  council  oontradicts  itself,  in  saying  of  Abelard,  in  its  letter  to  the  pope  (ep. 
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proceedings  of  the  council  against  him  should  be  arrested  by  this 
appeal.     According  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Galilean  church,  they  were  not  required 
to  acknowledge  as  of  any  yaldity  an  appeal  made  before  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  from  a  tribunal  to  which  the  appellant 
himself  had  first   applied.^     They  concluded,  however,  to  follow 
the  custom  which  then  preyailed,  and  which  was  favoured  by  the 
Roman  court,  according  to  which  appeals  to  Rome  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  limitation.     It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  tend  to  favour  his  cause  at  the  Roman  court, 
where  Abelard  was  not  without  his  friends ;  and  therefore,  both 
parties  had  recourse  to  the  pope.     The  council  addressed  him  a 
letter,  in  which  they  complained,  that  not  alone  by  students  in 
the  schools,  but  publicly,  in  all  places,  disputes  were  held  upon 
the  Trinity.'    They  besought  the  pope  to  confirm  their  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  the  propositions  alleged  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Abelard,  of  which,  however,  they  sent  him  but  a  por- 
tion ;8  that  he  would  pass  sentence  against  all  who  persisted  in 
obstinately  defending  them ;  that  he  would  condemn  Abelard*s 
writings,^  command  him  to  be  silent,  and  forbid  him  for  the  future 
either  to  lecture  or  to  write.^    The  abbot  of  Glairvaux  himself 
also  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  pope,  to  which  he  added  a  list 
of  the  propositions  of  Abelard  found  to  be  heretical,  together 
with  a  full  exposition  of  his  principal  errors.     He  says  of  him, 
that,  wishing  to  explain  everything  on  grounds  of  reason,  even 
that  which  is  beyond  reason,  he  acted  as  contrary  to  reason  as 
he  did  to  faith ;    for  what  was  more  contrary  to  reason,  than 
for  one  to  attempt  with  reason  to  go  beyond  reason  ;  and  what 
more  contrary  to  faith,  than  to  refuse  to  believe  that  which  is 

387) :  Visis  diffldere  et  subterAigere,  respondere  noluit,  sed  qaamvis  libera  sibi  dnretur 
•adlentia,  tutumqne  locam  «t  aeqaos  haberet  judioes, — and  yet  declaring  that  Abelard's 
pretended  theses  had  already  been  condemned  the  day  before. 

1  To  this  the  words  refer  in  the  letter  of  the  coancil :  Licet  appellatio  iatm  minns 
canonica  nderetar. 

3  Cam  per  totam  fere  Oalliam  in  civitatibns,  vicis  et  castellis,  a  scholaribus  non  solum 
intra  soholas,  eed  etiam  triviatim  nee  a  literatis  et  proveotis  tanturo,  sed  a  poena  et  sim« 
piicibus  aut  certe  stoltis  de  sancta  trinitate  disputaretur. 

8  Quaedam,  nt  per  haec  audita  reliqai  corpus  operis  facilios  aestimetis. 

^  Without  any  accurate  designation  of  tht  works  intended,  with  tbt  altogether  arbit- 
rary explanation  :  Libros  ejus  penrerso  sine  dubio  dogmae  respersoa  condrmnarct. 

•  Ep.  337. 
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unattaiiiable  by  reason  1^  In  opposition  to  Abelard,  who  applied^ 
to  that  blind  faith  which  is  not  the  result  of  examination,  the 
words  of  the  Preacher  (c.  19),  Bernard  affirms,  that  Solomon  says 
this,  not  with  reference  to  faith  in  God,  but  with  reference  to 
men's  credulity  in  their  relations  to  one  another;  for  pope 
Gregory  the  Great  (H.  xxvi.  in  Erang.)  says,  the  faith  that 
reposes  on  arguments  of  reason  has  no  merit  whatever  ;  while  he 
praises  the  apostles,  who  followed  our  Lord  at  the  bidding  of  a 
word.  The  disciples  were  blamed,  because  it  was  so  difficult  for 
them  to  belieTe.  Zacharias  was  punished  (Luke  i.)  because  he 
required  reasons  for  belieying.  He  referred,  moreorer,  to  the 
example  of  faith  in  Mary  and  in  Abraham.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  the  explanations  already  given,  that  Abelard  also  acknow- 
ledged the  faith  that  proceeds  from  a  submission  of  the  heart  to 
be  acceptable  to  God,  and  indispensable  to  true  piety.  It  was 
only  to  the  preparatory  inquiry,  which  precedes  such  faith,  to  the 
way  and  mode  of  attaining  to  such  faith,  suited  to  certain  indi- 
vidualities of  character,  and  to  the  intellection  (intellectua)  that 
grew  out  of  such  faith,  that  the  controversy  related.  Yet 
Bernard  attributed  the  errors  of  Abelard  to  his  desire  of  com- 
prehending that  which  is  above  reason,  and  reserved  to  faith 
alone. 

Moreover,  he  accused  him  of  saying  that  faith  was  mere 
opinion  ;  of  representing  it  as  something  quite  unsettled  and 
wavering.  He  here  took  the  liberty  of  converting  his  own  in- 
ferences into  actual  positions  of  Abelard,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that,  by  Abelard's  doctrine,  the  whole  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  Christian  hope  was  left  tottering.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that,  in  the  place  referred  to,  Abelard  is  only  speak- 
ing of  the  scientific  mode  of  apprehending  a  dogma,  not  of  the 
essential  contents  of  the  faith  itself.  Bernard,  on  the  other  hand, 
says :  **  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  anything  in  our  faith, 
or  in  our  hope,  depends  on  doubtful  opinions  or  conjectures,  that 
all  does  not  much  rather  repose  on  a  sure  and  settled  foundation 
of  truth,  as  it  has  been  established  by  God*B  own  declarations,  by 
miracles,  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and 

1  Qaid  enim  magis  contra  rationem,  quam  raiione  rationem  conaii  transcendere  ? 
Et  quid  magis  eontra  fidem,  quam  credere  nolle,  quicqnid  non  possis  rationt  attingere. 
3  See  page  113. 
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the  majesty  of  bis  resurrection.  To  this  is  added,  finally,  the 
internal  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  testifies  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  Who,  then,  can  call 
faith  an  opinion,  bat  he  who  has  not  as  yet  received  that  spirit,  or 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  or  who  holds  it  to  be  a 
fable  V*  He  refers  to  the  passage  in  Heb.  xi.  1,  acknowledging 
that  Abelard  also  had  made  use  of  those  words.  The  term  stJiJh 
stance,  in  this  passage,  he  says,  denotes  something  certain  and 
fixed,  as  opposed  to  the  unsettledness  of  human  opinion. 

Bernard  wrote  also  to  the  cardinals  in  Rome  several  letters,  in 
which  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  faith,  and  complained  that  Abelard 
felt  confident  he  had  followers  in  the  Boman  court  itself. 

But  how  very  far  Abelard  was  from  any  intention  of  doing 
injury  to  the  Christian  faith,  appears  evident  from  his  own  decla- 
rations, made  during  the  time  of  these  disputes  to  the  abbess 
Heloise,  who  seems  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  reports  con- 
cerning his  erroneous  doctrines.  He  guards  himself  against  the 
eulogies  of  those  who  expressed  a  high  estimation  of  his  intellect, 
but  not  of  his  faith, — who  recognized  in  him  the  philosopher,  but 
not  the  Christian.  Christianity,  the  Bible,  he  here  declares  to  be 
the  matters  of  highest  interest  for  him,  besides  which  all  others 
fall  into  comparative  insignificance;^  for  to  him  Christ  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  salvation.  And  he  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  a 
full  confession  of  his  orthodoxy.^ 

In  those  hopes  which  he  had  placed  on  his  friends  at  Bome, 
Abelard  found  himself  wholly  disappointed.  The  influence  of 
Bernard  there  was  too  powerful,  to  allow  any  chance  for  the  ad- 
herents of  Abelard  to  effect  anything  against  it ;  and  we  must 
admit,  also,  that  his  peculiar  theological  bent  was  not  of  a 
character  suited  to  fetll  in  with  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  church 
in  these  times.  If  it  was  not  checked,  if  it  should  be  allowed 
fVeely  to  develop  itself,  it  would  be  continually  coming  more  and 
more  into  collision  with  the  church  system.  Moreover,  the  con- 
nection between  Abelard's  cause  and  that  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 

1  Nolo  sic  esse  pbilosophus,  ut  recalcitrem  Paolo.  Non  sio  esse  Aristoteles,  ut  secla- 
dar  a  Ohristo,  non  enim  aliud  nomen  est  subcoelo,  in  quo  oporteat  me  salvnm  fieri. 

3  Abelard's  disciple  Berengar  has  cited  this  letter  in  his  tract  written  \n  Abelard's  de- 
fence.   0pp.  p.  306. 
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could  not  fail  of  eontribnting  to  make  the  tendency  which  he  re- 
presented appear  suspicious,  and  fraught  with  danger.  When  he 
arrived  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  decision  which  had 
already  been  given  there  reached  him.  The  pope  issued  two 
briefs  to  the  archbishops  of  Bheims  and  of  Sens,  and  to  the 
abbot  Bernard.  In  one  of  them,  he  declared  the  propositions 
of  Abelard,  that  had  been  sent  to  him,  and — which  really, 
for  an  ecclesiastical  decision,  was  extremely  loose  and  indefinite 
language — all  his  perverse  doctrines  which  were  not  specified 
however,  to  be  condemned ;  on  himself,  as  a  heretic,  was  im- 
posed the  duty  of  perpetual  silence.  Sentence  of  ex-communi- 
cation was  pronounced  on  all  his  adherents.  By  a  second  writing, 
Innocent  bestowed  on  the  three  persons  above  mentioned,  full 
powers  to  confine  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  separate 
monasteries,  and  to  burn  all  their  writings.  But  the  forsaken 
Abelard  found  refuge  with  Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Cluny. 
This  person,  who,  above  all  other  pious  men,  was  distinguished 
for  gentleness,  and  an  open  sense  for  every  good  trait  in  others, 
highly  respected  Abelard*s  zeal  for  science,  and  his  great  talents, 
and  could  discern  the  marks  of  piety,  even  in  an  individuality  of 
character  so  different  from  his  own.  He  was  desirous  of  making 
the  mental  gifts  and  scientific  attainments  of  the  great  scholar 
useftil  to  his  monks,  while  at  the  same  time  he  provided,  in  their 
midst,  a  secure  and  peaceful  resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his 
unsettled  and  distracted  life.  With  the  assistance  of  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  he  efiected  a  reconciliation  between  Bernard  and 
Abelard.^  He  procured  for  him  the  pope's  absolution,  and 
adopted  him  amongst  his  monks  at  Cluny. 

Abelard  afterwards  published  a  Confession,  which  he  thus 
begins :  *'  Everything,  however  well  said,  may  be  perverted.  I 
myself,  though  I  have  composed  but  a  few  treatises,  and  those  of 
small  extent,  have  not  been  able  to  escape  censure;  though 
in  truth,  in  the  things  on  account  of  which  I  have  been  violently 
attacked^  I  can  (as  Ood  knows)  see  no  fiEtult  whatsoever  on 
my  part ;  and  if  any  such  fkult  can  be  discovered,  I  have  no 
disposition  to  defend  it  obstinately.  I  have  perhaps,  from 
mistake,  written  many  things  not  after  the  right  manner ;  but  I 
call  GK>d  to  witness  that,  in  the  things  for  which  I  am  accused, 

t  Lib.  IT.  ep.  4. 
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I  have  maintained  nothing  out  of  a  malicions  will,  or  out  of 
pride.  In  my  lectares,  I  hare  said  many  things  before  many. 
Fablicly,  I  have  spoken  what  seemed  to  me  calculated  for  the 
edification  of  faith,  or  of  morals ;  and  what  I  have  written,  I 
hare  cheerfully  communicated  to  all,  that  I  might  have  them 
for  my  judges,  and  not  for  my  pupils."  Many  of  the  proposi- 
tions found  to  be  offensire,  he  explained  in  a  milder  sense; 
with  regard  to  others,  he  protested  against  the  conclusions 
derired  from  them,  which  he  would  not  admit.  In  the  history 
of  particular  dogmas,  we  shall  compare  Abelard*s  original 
teachings  with  the  explanations  presented  in  this  apology. 
It  is  our  intention  to  cite  here  only  his  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  above-presented  ethical  propositions.  '^  Sins  committed 
through  ignorance,  amount  to  guilt,  particularly  when,  from  negli- 
gence, we  know  not  that  which  we  ought  to  know.  I  affirm  that 
the  crucifiers  of  Christ  committed  the  greatest  crime.  I  affirm 
that  all  who  equally  love  God,  and  their  neighbour, — all  who  are 
equally  good, — are  equals  in  merit,  and  nothing  of  merit  is  lost 
in  the  sight  of  God,  when  a  good  will  fails  of  an  opportunity  to 
execute  its  purposes."  It  is  plain,  that  the  ethical  principles 
before  presented,  are  here  also  held  fast  by  him ;  only,  they  are 
more  cautiously  expressed,  and  guarded  against  the  extravagant 
statements  to  which  he  had  given  occasion.  In  general,  we  find 
no  evidence  that  a  change  had  really  taken  place  in  his  mode  of 
thinking,  or  that  he  was  visited,  as  some  asserted,  with  remorse, 
on  account  of  the  course  he  had  pursued.  The  contrary  rather 
may  be  gathered  from  a  larger  work  (under  the  title  Apologia)^ 
written  in  justification  of  himself;  where  he  defends  his  doctrines, 
at  length,  against  the  charges  of  Bernard,  and  accuses  the  latter 
of  misrepresenting  and  perverting  them ; — saying  of  him,  that  he 
thrust  himself  forward  as  a  judge  on  matters  which  he  did  not 
understand.^ 

How  far  Abelard  was  in  spirit  from  yielding  to  his  opponents, 
how  completely,  on  the  contrary,  he  triumphed  over  them,  in  his 
own  consciousness,  might  be  gathered,  moreover,  from  a  dialogue 


1  See  the  Dieputatio  anonymi  against  Abelard,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cisterciensis,  t.  it., 
f.  239  Here  the  author  objects  to  him,  quod  abbatem  Uteratissimnm  et,  quod  majns 
est,  religiosissimum  vocat  inexpertnm  artis  illius,  quae  magistra  est  disserendi. 
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that  appeared  nnder  his  name,  "  On  the  Sapreme  Good,"*  in 
which  a  philosopher,  a  Jew,  and  a  Christian  are  the  interlocu- 
tors,— ^for  this  production  must  hare  been  composed  after  the 
events  just  described ;  and  yet  we  find  in  it  the  same  bold  asser- 
tions respecting  the  relation  of  fides  to  raiiOy  as  in  the  works 
already  cited,  and  they  are  carried  out  with  the  same  degree  of 
acuteness.  It  may  admit  of  a  question,  howerer,  whether  this 
production  did  not  proceed  from  some  one  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
free-spirited  scholars.' 

After  Abelard  had  laboured  for  a  while  among  the  monks  of 
Cluny,  his  activity  was  arrested  by  an  illness,  and  the  abbot 
Peter,  whose  esteem  and  love  for  him  had  been  increased  by 
personal  intercourse,  removed  him  to  an  appropriate  place  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  in  the  priory  of  St  Marcel,  at  Chalons  on 
the  Saone,  where  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  careful  nursing;  and 
here  he  died,  on  the  21st  of  April,  a.d.  1142.  The  abbot  Peter 
drew  up,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  Heloise,'  a  report  of  his  truly 
Christian  walk  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  of  the  devout 

1  Petri  Abaelardi  Dialogui  inter  pbilosophom,  Jadaeum  et  Christian  am,  e  codioibus 
biUiothecae  Caesarea  Vindobonensia  ed.  Bheinwald.    Berolini,  1831. 

3  In  the  life  prefixed  to  this  Dialogue  we  find  nothing  which  does  not  agree  perfectly 
with  Abelard's  mode  of  thinking.  All  the  propositions  scattered  through  his  writings 
which  have  been  cited,  that  gave  offence  to  bis  opponents,  were  here  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  oouTersation ;  but  still,  it  cannot  be  gathered  from  this,  that  he  himself 
was  the  author  of  it :  for  he  Lad  ready-witted  scholars,  who  had  made  his  doctrines  and 
his  mode  of  thinking  wholly  their  own,  could  present  them  in  a  talented  manner,  and  in 
their  yonthftil  pride  rose,  still  more  than  their  master,  above  all  regard  to  circumstances ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  clergyman  Pierre  Berengar,  the  bold  and  witty  defender  of  Abelard. 
Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  preserved  in  different  Hbraries  (see  Hist.  lit. 
de  la  France,  t.  zii.,  p.  132),  two  manuscript  works  under  the  name  of  Abelard,  a  dia- 
logue of  a  philosopher  with  a  Jew,  and  a  didogue  of  a  philosopher  with  a  Christian.  If 
they  are  rightly  ascribed  to -him,  then  these  two  separate  dialogues  are  works  distinct 
from  the  one  published  by  Bheinwald.  Perhaps  the  two  former  pieces  formed  the  basis 
of  the  last;  and  if  the  two  single  dialogues  came  ftt>m  Abelard,  this  may  not  have  been 
the  case  wiih  the  dialogue  which  was  formed  out  of  the  blending  together  of  those  two. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  find,  in  the  collective  edition  of  Abelard's  works,  p.  326,  after 
several  letters  of  Berengar,  something  that  does  not  belong  to  those  letters,  the  fragment 
of  a  dialogue  containing  Abelard's  ideas  concerning  the  relationship  betwixt  the  ancient 
philosophy  and  Christianity,  representing  the  Christians  as  disciples  of  the  Logos,  as 
the  genuine  logicians,  and  Christianity  as  the  true  logic,--a  dialogue  between  P.  A. 
(Peter  Abelard)  and  P.  (perhaps  Peter  Berengar)  Perhaps  this  dialogue  may  be  one 
of  the  two  that  still  remain  hidden  in  manuscript;  and  this  clue,  if  followed  out,  might 
lead  08  to  consider  Berengar  as  the  author  of  the  dialogue  here  mentioned,  perhaps  also 
of  the  one  published  under  the  name  of  Abelard.  It  still  remains  to  institute  a  faithful 
comparison  between  the  style  of  this  dialogue  and  the  style  of  Abelard  and  of  Berengar. 
%  Lib.  iv..  ep.  21. 
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manner  in  which  he  died.     He  calls  him  the  seirant  of  Christ, 
the  true  Christian  philosopher.^ 

An  important  sign  of  the  times,  an  eyent  attended  with  grare 
consequences  for  the  next  succeeding  course  of  *the  deyelopment 
of  theology,  was  such  a  termination  of  this  controversy  between 
the  representatives  of  the  antagonistic  tendencies  of  spirit.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  should  not  be  so  understood,  as  if  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  dialectic,  speculative  theology,  had  expired 
in  the  [>erson  of  Abelard.  Even  Abelard*s  opponents  themselves 
were  by  no  means  in  favour  of  condemning  this  tendency  in  itself 
considered.  Even  Bernard  recognized  its  rights ;  and  this  ten- 
dency of  spirit  was  too  closely  inwoven  with  the  very  being  of 
the  times  to  be  suppressed  by  magisterial  denunciations.  One 
point  only  was  decided,  that  this  tendency  should  be  checked 
and  moderated;  that  the  rational  element  should  not  have  an 
undue  preponderance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
practical  direction ;  that  it  should  not  be  rent  from  its  connection 
with  the  other  spiritual  forces  that  determined  the  character  of 
the  age.  Men  in  whom  was  to  be  found  this  harmonious  union 
of  spiritual  elements,  stood  high  in  the  general  esteem,  and  in 
intimate  connection  with  Bernard  himself,  when  Abelard  was 
condemned ;  and  their  orthodoxy  was  disputed  by  no  one. 

Amongst  these  was  Hugo,  a  canonical  of  the  church  of  St 
Victor  at  Paris.  He  was  bom  at  Tpres,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  came,  when  a  boy,  to  Halberstadt, 
where  his  uncle  was  archdeacon.  He  himself  records  how  hard  it 
was  for  him,  in  his  boyish  years,  to  exchange  the  poor  little  cottage 
in  which  he  was  born,  for  a  stately  dwelling  in  the  land  of  stran- 
gers.^   Brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  Hamersleben,  he  was  received 

1  He  says  of  him :  Qui  singolari  scientiae  magisterio  totl  paeoe  orbi  terrarum  notus, 
et  ubiqne  famosua  erat,  in  illias  discipnlata,  qui  dixit :  discite  a  me,  qaia  mitis  sum  et 
homilis  coide,  mitis  et  hnmilis  perseverans,  ad  ipsuro,  at  dignum  est  credere,  sic  transi- 
Yit. — In  the  inscription,  which  he  placed  on  his  tomb: — 

Oallomm  Soarates,  Plato  maximua  Hesperiaram, 
Noster  ArUtotdes,  logicis,  quicunque  fuenmt. 
Ant  par  aut  meUor,  studiorum  cognitus  orbi 
Prinoeps,  Ingenio  Tariu8,  snbtiliB  et  acer. 
Omnia  vi  superans  rationis  et  arte  loquendi 
Abaelardas  erat.    Sed  tunc  magis  omnia  vioit 
Cum  Clonlacensem  monaobum  moremque  profeeans 
Ad  Christl  veram  transivit  phlloeophiam. 

3  In  his  Enxditio  didascalica,  lib.  tIL,  c«  zx.:  Ego  a  pnero  exulavi  et  scio,  quo 
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in  the  year  1118  into  the  foundation  of  regular  canonicals,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  high  renown  of  this  establishment.  In  him,  we  see  the 
representative  of  a  school  distinguished  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  its  hearty  religious  spirit  and  its  tendency  to  practical  reform  ; 
a  school  which,  though  it  united  more  or  less  the  mystico  con^ 
templatiye  with  the  speculative  element,  yet  constantly  kept  up 
the  contest  with  the  predominating  dialectic  tendency.  Hugo 
entitled  himself  to  the  honour  of  being  called  the  second  Augns- 
tin.^  If,  in  Abelard,  we  see  those  spiritual  tendencies  of  his 
times,  which  had  been  harmoniously  united  by  Anselm,  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  we  see  them  once  more  reconciled 
in  Hugo ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  him  the  dialectical 
element  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  in  Anselm.  In  his  doctrinal 
inyestigations,  he  often  has  reference  to,  and  contend^  against 
Abelard,  though  without  mentioning  his  name.^ 

The  empirical  department  of  knowledge  generally,  and  in  theo- 
logy the  study  of  the  older  church  teachers,  and  of  the  Bible,  was 
by  him  made  specially  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  one>sided 
speculative  and  all-innovating  tendency.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
his  Rules  of  Study,  written  for  monks,^  he  declaims  against  the 
pride  of  those  one-sided  a  priori  methods,  which,  neglecting  the 
empirical  sciences,  begin  at  once  with  philosophy.^  "  It  is  im- 
possible," he  says,  "  to  arrive  at  anything  great,  without  com- 
mencing with  the  little.  It  is  impossible  to  become  a  gramma- 
rian, without  beginning  with  the  alphabet."  To  such  methods, 
he  opposes  the  one  he  had  followed  himself; — he  relates  how, 

moerore  anlmns  arctum  aliquando  pauperis  tugarii  fandum  deserat,  qua  libertate  postea 
mannoreos  lares  et  tecta  laqneata  despiciat. 

1  Qui  secnndiis  Aagnsdnas  in  acientia  dictos  est.  Thomas  Cantiprat.  lib.  ii.,  o.  z?i. 
Ooaci,  1627,  p.  215. 

3  The  principal  works  of  his  that  belong  here,  are  the  De  sacramentis  fidei  and  tha 
Summa  senientiarum.  That  the  Tractatus  theologicus,  ascribed  to  Hildebert,  archbishop 
of  Mans  or  Tonrs,  is  but  a  fragment  from  the  latter  work,  and  that  the  former  therefore 
deserves  no  place  among  the  scholastic  theologians  among  whom  he  has  been  named, 
most  be  clear  to  any  one  who  compares  the  two  works.  Dr  Liebner,  the  aathor  of  the 
fine  monography  on  Hogo,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having,  by  his  thoroagh  analysis, 
eansed  tiiis  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  See  Stadien  und  Kritiken,  Jahrg,  1831, 2tes 
Heft 

'  Eruditio  didascalica. 

*  Lib.  vi,,  0.  iii. :  Scio  qoosdam,  qui  statim  philosophari  volunt,  fabulas  pseodo  apos- 
tolls  relinquendas  lyunt. 

k2 
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from  his  youth  up,  he  had  striven  to  learn  everything  that  came 
within  his  reach .^  His  principle  was,  "  Study  everything  ;  thou 
wilt  afterwards  see  that  nothing  is  superfluous/*  He  speaks 
against  those  who,  if  they  could  boast  of  having  heard  this  or  that 
great  man,  thought  they  were  already  something  great  them- 
selves ;  those  who  talked  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  if  they  were 
so  simple  that  it  needed  no  teaching  to  understand  them.  He 
says  of  these,  that,  under  the  specious  name  of  simplicity,  they 
virtually  denied  the  profoundness  of  meaning  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.^ He  diyides  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  into  three  classes ;  the  first,  comprising  such  as  were 
aiming  in  this  way  to  acquire  for  themselves  honour  and  riches ; 
whose  disposition  was  a  most  depraved  and  deplorable  one.  Next, 
those  who  search  the  sacred  volume  for  the  wonderful  and  myste- 
rious,' instead  of  that  which  would  tend  to  their  salvation  ;  who 
gaze  with  astonishment  on  the  revelation  of  God's  almighty  power, 
instead  of  contemplating  with  love  the  revelation  of  his  divine 
compassion  ;  who  are  impelled  only  by  an  aimless  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. Of  such  he  says,  they  treated  God's  revelations  as  an  exhi- 
bition ;  and,  like  people  going  to  a  show,  went  to  them  for  enter- 
tainment and  not  to  obtain  nourishment  for  the  heart.  The  third 
class  embraced  those,  whom  alone  he  passes  without  censure,  men 
who  study  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  faith,  to  refute  gainsayers,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  that  they  may  be  inflamed  themselves  with  a  deeper 
love,  the  more  profoundly  they  search  into  the  divine  mysteries. 
And  so  he  always  ends  in  speaking  of  theological  study,  with  a 
reference  to  the  practical  purpose  to  be  answered  and  the  practi- 
cal need  to  be  satisfied. 

Hugo  appears  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  independence  of 
the  religious  sphere,  of  religious  faith,  as  a  province  lying  above 
the  worldly  consciousness  and  tliid  worldly  tendencies  of  the  soul. 
He  uttered  the  profoundest  remarks  respecting  this  sacred  province 

1  The  object  for  which  he  ADten  into  these  details,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  is,  ut  ostendam  tibi,illnm  incedere  aptissime,  qui  i  need  it  ordinate,  neqne 
ut  quidaro,  qui,  dum  magnum  saltum  facere  volant,  in  praecipitium  inoidunt 

2  L.  c.  lib.  iii.,  c.  xiv. 

i  3  Quos  audire  verba  Dei  et  opera  ejus  diacere  delectat,  non  qnia  salntifera,  sed  quia 

^         mirabilia  sunt.    Scmtari  arcana  et  inaadita  cognosoere  volant,  multa  scire  et  nihil 
facere. 
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in  the  human  spirit,  this  spot  in  it  consecrated  to  the  rerelation 
of  God.     His  ideas  are  as  follows  :  "  Three  eyes  have  been  given 
to  man  ;  the  eye  of  sense,  for  the  sensible  objects  lying  without 
him ;  another  eye,  whereby  the  soal  is  enabled  to  know  itself,  and 
what  is  within  itself, — the  eye  of  reason  ;  a  third  eye,  within  itself, 
to  perceive  God  and  divine  things, — the  eye  of  contemplation." 
We  have  here  important  distinctions  between  the  sensuoos  con- 
scioosness  of  the  world,  the  rational  consciousness  of  self,  and  the 
consciousness  of  God.     "  But,  by  reason  of  sin,  the  eye  of  con- 
templation is  extinguished,  that  of  reason  obscured.     Now,  as  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  whereby  man  might  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  divine  things,  no  longer  dwells  in  him,  therefore 
faith  must  take  its  place."     Adopting  the  definition  of  faith  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  remarks : 
"  Faith  is  called  the  substance  of  things  invisible,  because  that 
which,  as  yet,  is   not  an   object  of  open  vision,  is  by  faith, 
in  a  certain  sense,  made  present  to  the  soul, — actually  dwells 
in   it."^    Nor  is   there   anything  else   whereby  the  things  of 
God  could  be   demonstrated,   since  they  are  higher  than   all 
others ;  nothing  resembles  them  which  could  serve  us  as  a  bridge 
to  that  higher  knowledge.     But  a  credible  witness  is  the  expe- 
rience of  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  who  would  not  have  sacrificed 
their  all  to  the  earnest  desire  after  eternal  life,  if  they  had  not  had 
an  experience  of  its  reality  that  transcends  our  knowledge.  In  faith 
resides  a  certainty,  which  is  more  than  opinion,  yet  falls  short  of 
absolute  knowledge.    Two  things  must  meet  together  in  faith : 
knowledge  and  feeling,  or  the  bent  of  the  affections  (affectus) — 
objective  and  subjective  elements.     There  is  a  conviction,  then, 
which  is  determined  by  feeling.'     Faith  cannot  exist,  therefore, 
wholly  without  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  knowledge, — a  preliminary  one,  and  a  knowledge 
that  is  first  evolved  out  of  faith.     Faith  presupposes  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  being  of  its  object ;  but  only  from  fiiith  pro- 
ceeds the  knowledge  of  the  qtuility  of  the  object,  which  know* 

1  Fides  sabsUoUa  illoram,  qaia  per  solam  fidem  subswtunt  nunc  in  nobis. 

3  Fides  iu  aflectu  habet  sabstantiam,  quia  affectns  ipse  fides  est.  In  cognitione  babet 
maiarijiiD,  quia  de  illo  et  ad  illud^quod  In  cognitione  est,  fides  est  credere  igitar  in  affectu 
«st,  qaod  vere  creditiir  in  cognitione  est. 
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ledge  will  be  perfect  in  the  heayenly  world.^  Heoce  the  faith 
of  the  theologian  and  that  of  the  logician  stand,  he  says, 
in  an  inrerse  order  to  each  other ;  for  in  the  latter,  faith  pro- 
ceeds first  from  the  understanding  (^tnfeZ^c^ti^  J;  in  the  former,  the 
understanding  proceeds  from  faith.  Hence,  in  the  latter,  that  is 
the  original  which  in  the  former  is  the  derived ;  and  in  the  for- 
mer, that  is  the  original  which  in  the  latter  is  the  derived.  In  the 
one  case,  feeling  is  the  original,  and  knowledge  by  reason  the 
derived :  in  the  other,  knowledge  on  rational  grounds  comes  first, 
and  the  feeling  of  conviction,  of  certainty,  of  rational  satisfaction, 
that  proceeds  from  and  accompanies  it,  is  the  derived.  **  The 
merit  of  faith  (meriium  fideij  consists  in  the  fact  that  our  con- 
viction is  determined  by  the  affections,  when  no  adequate  know- 
ledge is  yet  present.  By  faith,  we  render  ourselves  worthy  of 
knowledge  ;  as  perfect  knowledge  is  the  final  reward  of  faith  in 
the  life  eternal.  To  this  knowledge  by  faith  corresponds  the 
way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  creation,  neither  entirely 
concealing,  nor  yet  wholly  unveiling  himself.  Were  the  former 
the  case,  there  would  be  no  guilt  in  unbelief.  Were  the  latter 
the  case,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  faith.  The  merit  is  based, 
in  fact,  on  that  bias  of  the  will  whereby  the  heart  turns  away 
from  the  world  to  God,  and  resigns  itself  to  the  godlike.^  Inas- 
much then  as  in  faith,  knowledge  and  feeling  faffectus)  should 
meet  together,  their  relation  to  each  other  may  differ  in  different 
cases.  Knowledge  and  feeling  may  both  be  present  in  equal 
measure,  or  one  preponderate  over  the  other.  But  the  worth 
(meritum)  of  faith  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  degree  of  feeling. 
Hence  our  Lord  says  to  the  Canaanitish  woman,  whose  know- 
ledge was  small,  but  whose  trust  was  great :  *'  Woman,  great  is  thy 
faith.*'  He  distinguishes  among  believers  the  following  grada- 
tions. First  are  those  who,  in  believing,  simply  follow  their 
pious  feelings,  without  being  able  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
they  believe.  Next,  those  who  are  able  to  state  the  grounds 
which  determine  them  to  believe  as  they  do.  Finally,  those  who, 
by  purity  of  heart,  begin  already  to  have  some  inward  taste  of 

1  Ad  hoc,  ut  iid«8  actu  habeatur  de  aliqno,  primum  oportet  scire,  quod  ipsum  sit, 
seoondo  credere,  tertia  intelligere,  quid  ipsum  sit,  quod  plene  erit  in  patria. 

2  Hence  this  definition  of  foith :  Voluntaria  quaedam  oertitndo  absentium  supra  opi- 
nionem  et  infra  scientiam  constituta.    Misc.  i.  18. 
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that  which  they  believe,^  and  by  purification  of  the  mind  rise  to 
certainty.  The  gradual  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  up  to  this 
stage  of  it,  he  describes  as  follows  :  "  By  the  derotion  that  pro- 
ceeds from  faith,  the  believer's  heart  is  purified,  so  that,  with 
pure  heart,  he  begins  already  to  haye  some  foretaste  of  that 
which,  with  faith  and  deyotion,  he  longs  to  know.  The  pure 
heart  daily  makes  progress  through  its  experiences  of  a  daily  in- 
tercourse with  God,^  and.it  attains  thereby  to  such  a  certainty  as 
to  begin  already  to  have  God  present  by  contemplation  ;  so  that 
in  no  way,  even  though  a  whole  world  full  of  miracles  should  inter- 
pose, could  it  be  drawn  away  again  from  its  faith  in  him,  and  its 
love  to  him."*  We  find  here  described  such  an  immediate  cer- 
tainty of  Christian  consciousness  as  no  longer  needs  outward  sup- 
port, inasmuch  as  it  carries  the  evidence  of  the  truth  in  itself,* — 
a  certainty  superior  to  all  proof  from  single  miracles ;  whence  we 
may  infer  that  Hugo  was  far  from  attributing  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  miracles,  singly  contemplated. 

According  as  theologians  placed  the  essence  of  religion  in 
knowledge,  or  in  the  life  of  the  heart,  the  affections, — a  diffe- 
rence which  here  lay  at  the  bottom,  at  least,  though  no  one  may 
have  thought  of  accounting  to  himself  for  such  opposite  modes  of 
apprehension — accordingly  would  they  be  inclined  to  decide  the 
question,  as  to  how  far  a  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  faith  was 
requisite  to  salvation.  They  who  started  from  the  position  that 
the  essence  of  religion  consists  in  knowledge,  were  driven  by 
their  own  principle  to  strain  the  requisitions  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  to  the 
highest  point.  To  these  Hugo  would  necessarily  be  opposed,  since 
he  placed  the  essence  of  faith  in  the  affections.  Therefore  he  de- 
clared that,  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  true  faith,  much  more  de- 
pended on  the  degree  of  devotion  than  on  the  extent  of  know- 
ledge :^  for  divine  grace  did  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowledge 

j       1  PariUUe  cordis  et  munda  conscientia  interius  jam  gustare  iBsipiunt,  quod  fide  credant. 

2  Muuda  oonscientia  iiiTisibilibusdooumentis  et  seoreta  et  familiari  visitatione  de  Deo 
800  qootidie  eraditus. 

S  Ut  nulla  jam  ratione,  ab  ejus  fide  et  dilectione,  etiamsi  totua  mnndus  in  miraoula 
Tertatur,  avelli  queat. 

4  He  therefore  describes  this  stage  as  a  per  veritatem  apprehendero. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion,  he  says 
Beatifieandam  putant  hi  fidem  veram  in  multitudine  cognitiouis  potius,  quam  in  magni- 
tudine  devotionis. 
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united  with  the  faith,  bat  at  the  degree  of  derotion  with  which 
that  which  constituted  the  object  of  faith  was  loved. 

On  this  question  arose  a  remarkable  controversy,  which,  in  a 
time  of  more  cultivated  and  prevailingly  scientific  reflection, 
when  theological  antagonisms  could  have  been  permitted  to  ex- 
press themselves  more  fully  out,  and  to  unfold  themselves  with 
all  their  consequences  into  clearer  consciousness,  would  have  led 
to  important  oppositions  in  the  mode  of  judging  of  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences, and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.^  It  was 
the  men  of  excessive  strictness  in  doctrine,  the  hyperorthodox, 
as  Hugo  calls  them,^  who,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
different  grades  of  mental  cultivation,  required  of  all  alike,  that 
claimed  to  be  called  believers,  the  same  measure  and  the  same 
accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  supposed 
that  the  like  was  possessed  also  by  the  good  men  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though  in  their  case  the  knowledge  had  reference 
to  things  that  could  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  The  course 
taken  by  Hugo  to  refute  this  opinion  evinces  both  the  penetration 
and  profoundness  of  his  views  and  the  liberality  of  his  mind. 
*'  From  this  supposition,"  he  remarks,  **  it  would  follow  that,  in 
the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  either  the  number  of  those  that 
obtained  salvation  was  too  small,  or  the  number  of  those  that 
were  specially  enlightened,  too  great.  For  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  only  the  few  who,  as  prophets,  were  enabled  by  special 
illumination  to  look  clearly  into  the  future,  were  saved ;  or  else 
we  must  suppose  that  all  the  pious  of  those  times  enjoyed  the  same 
special  prophetic  illumination.     The  last  supposition  would  tend 

1  Hugo  had  already  expressed  bis  views  on  thispointi  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux;  and  had  requested  the  latter  to  give  bis  own  opinion  on  this  and  several  other 
points.  Bernard  replies,  in  his  Tractatus  ad  Hagonem,  p.  ii.,  opusc.  10  (according  to 
Mabillon  e.  iii.,),  and  declares  bis  entire  agreement  with  Hngo.  It  is  singular,  however, 
to  observe  the  verbal  coincidence  lietween  Bernard's  remarks  and  Hugo's  exposition,  lib. 
i.,  De  sacramentis  fidei,  p.  x.,  c.  vi.  As  Bernard  himself  says:  Ad  refellendum  tn  tanta 
is  tua  epistola  posuisse  videris,  ut  nil  addendum  penitns  pntem  et  paene,  quid  addi  possit, 
non  inveniam,  so  it  is  the  less  possible  to  suppose  that  Hugo  should  have  inserted  so 
much  important  matter  from  Bernard's  letter  into  bis  own  exposition,  word  for  word. 
Besides,  Hugo's  originality  of  mind  renders  this  very  improbable.  But  neither  again  is 
it  quite  conceivable,  that  Bernard  should  have  transcribed  from  Hugo's  letter,  word  for 
word.  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  Bernard's  letter  may  not  have  received 
additions  from  some  other  hand. 

s  He  classes  them  with  those,  qui  quasi  quadam,  pietate  impii  in  Deum  efficiuntur  et 
I  dum  ulira  id,  quod  in  veritateest,  sentiunt,  in  ipsam  vpritatom  offendunt. 
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most  to  the  honour  of  divine  grace  ;  bat  it  would  be  contradictory 
to  the  position  which  the  New  Testament  holds  in  relation  to  the 
Old ;  since  it  would  follow  from  it  that,  instead  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament possessing  the  advantage  orer  the  Old  of  more  abounding 
grace,  the  Old  Testament  would  possess  that  advantage  over  the 
New.  The  times  of  the  new  covenant  would  not  be  distinguished, 
as  they  are  declared  to  be,  above  those  of  the  old,  by  the  general 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be 
a  withholding  of  that  fulness  of  the  Spirit  that  had  been  poured 
out  in  the  times  of  the  old  covenant.  Paul  would  have  boasted, 
without  good  reason,  that  he  had  neither  received  the  gospel  of 
man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  such 
an  illumination  had  already  before  his  own  times  been  bestowed 
on  the  entire  people  of  God.  Christ  himself  would  hare  had  no 
good  reason  for  saying  that  among  them  that  are  bom  of  women 
there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  John  fell 
once  more  into  doubt,  whether  or  no  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  that  lived  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  must,  according  to  the  supposition  in 
question,  have  possessed  on  all  points  a  knowledge  amounting  to 
certainty.  With  what  propriety  could  Christ,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, have  said  to  his  disciples  :  *  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 
see/  thus  placing  them  so  far  above  the  enlightened  men  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Luke  x.,  John  xv)  ?  By  this  he  certainly  inti- 
mates that  they  were  to  know,  more  clearly  and  more  fnlly,  those 
things  which  under  the  Old  Testament  had  only  been  obscurely 
and  imperfectly  divined.^  Nor  can  this  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  mere  outward  beholding  of  our  Lord  with  the  eye  of 
sense,  or  the  mere  outward  hearing  of  his  words  with  the  ear  of 
sense ;  for  what  need  of  this,  if  they  were  already  fully  instructed 
in  all  things  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  ?  especially  as  our 
Lord  says :  '  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth.'  The  intuition  of  the  Spirit,  then,  is  more  than  bare 
outward  perception.  Now,  if  the  prophets  and  the  enlightened 
men  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  all  enabled  alike  to  under- 
stand all  things,  but  some  understood  more,  others  less,  according 

^  Utolarius  Urgiiisqiie  pcrciperent,  quod  vix  tenuiter  obscureque  praesenserant. 
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to  the  measure  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Spirit,  and  that  without 
detracting  from  their  holiness  and  perfection,  then  how  much 
more  might  the  simple  ones  among  the  pioas  remain  ignorant  of 
the  time,  the  form,  the  way,  and  the  order,  in  which  redemption 
was  to  be  accomplished,  without  prejudice  to  their  salvation,  if 
they  only  persevered  in  faith  and  hope  to  the  end  ?"  Hugo  ad- 
verted to  the  different  measure  of  knowledge  which,  without 
impairing  the  unity  of  faith,  might  exist  among  Christians  of 
the  same  period.  "  How  many  there  are,"  he  says,  "  among 
Christian  people,  even  at  the  present  time,  who  firmly  believe  in 
a  future  world  and  an  eternal  life,  and  fervently  long  after  it,  but 
are  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  form  the  remotest  conception 
of  what  it  consists  in.  In  like  manner,  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  there  were  many  that  firmly  believed  on  the  Almighty 
Ood  who  promised  them  salvation,  and  that  hoped  for  salvation 
from  Him,  and  through  this  faith  and  this  hope  actually  obtained 
salvation,  although  they  ever  remained  in  ignorance  respecting  the 
time,  the  way,  and  the  order,  in  which  the  promised  salvation 
would  be  accomplished.  The  very  apostles  themselves  found  it 
extremely  difScult  to  understand  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
necessary  to  man's  salvation ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  what 
Christ  said  to  them  on  this  subject  continued  for  so  long  a  time  to 
be  obscnre  to  them.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  same  fundamental 
article  of  faith,  virtually  including  in  it  all  the  rest,  on  the  em- 
bracing of  which  salvation  has  ever  depended.  The  matter  of  this 
faith  was  ever  the  same ;  it  became  more  clearly  and  fully  un- 
folded, but  it  never  changed?^  Before  the  law,  faith  was  exercised 
in  God  as  Creator,  and  salvation  was  expected  from  him ;  but 
through  whom,  and  in  what  way  this  salvation  was  to  be  brought 
about,  was  unknown  to  believers,  if  we  except  a  few  to  whom  it 
was  made  known  by  a  special  gift  of  illumination.  Under  the  law 
the  Saviour  was  already  promised  as  a  person  ;  but  whether  this 
person  was  to  be  a  man,  an  angel,  or  Ood,  was  not  yet  revealed. 
Faith  in  God,  as  Creator  and  Redeemer,  is  the  common  ground 
of  faith  for  all  periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
connected  with  which  there  may  exist  different  measures  of  know- 

1  Crevit  itaqne  per  tempora  fides  in  omnibus,  at  migor  esset,  sed  matata  non  est,  nt 
alia  esset. 
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ledge  in  different  periods  and  among  different  classes  of  men  in 
the  same  period.  Still,  the  simple  and  the  enlightened  are  bonnd 
together  by  the  same  faith." 

In  the  controTersy  allnded  to  on  a  former  page,  concerning  the 
natare  of  trne  love  to  God,  Hugo  endeavoared  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter,  by  introducing  some 
just  and  well-considered  distinctions:  but  here,  too,  he  stood 
forth  as  the  opponent  of  Abelard.  After  having  laid  it  down 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  love  God  in  order  to  possess  him,  that 
God  is  always  present  to  love,  ^  he  goes  on  to  say  :  **  Bat,  perhaps, 
if  thou  loTest  and  servest  God  with  a  view  to  receive  a  reward 
irom  him,  thou  wilt  be  a  hireling.  So  say  certain  foolish  men,  so 
foolish  as  not  even  to  understand  themselves.^  We  love  and  serve 
God,  say  they,  but  we  seek  no  reward,  lest  we  be  hirelings ;  we  do 
not  ask,  even,  for  himself.  He  will  give  if  it  pleases  him  ;  but  we 
do  not  ask  it.  We  love  him  with  a  simple,  disinterested,  childlike 
lore.  Listen,  ye  wise  people !  We  love  him,  say  they,  but  we 
ask  not  for  him.  We  love  him,  that  is,  but  we  care  nothing  about 
him.  I,  as  a  man,  would  not  desire  to  be  so  loved  by  you. 
If  you  so  loved  me  as  to  care  nothing  about  me,  I  should  care 
nothing  about  your  love.  Consider  whether  that  is  worth  offer- 
ing to  God  which  a  man  might  rightly  despise.  People  who  talk 
thus,  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  love  ?  What  else  does 
loving  mean  than  a  desire  to  have  what  we  love  ?  A  desire  to 
have,  not  something  other  than  the  object  of  love,  but  that  object 
itself,  this  is  disinterested  love.  There  is  no  love  without  longing 
after  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  love.'  Shouldst  thou  hold 
eternal  life  itself  to  be  other  than  the  supreme  good,  which  is 
God,  and  serve  him  in  order  to  obtain  that,  it  would  be  no  pure 
service,  no  pure  love."* 

Here  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  this  view  of  disin- 
terested love  to  God  and  eternal  life,  holding  the  exact  mean 
betwixt  a  fleshly  Eudemonism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  mysticism  leading  to  self-annihilation,  on  the  other,  is 

I  Si  tmauu',  habetor.    Si  diligitur,  gosutur.    PraestoB  est  dilecfcionL 

*  Stolii  quidam  ei  tarn  atulti,  at  leipeos  non  intelligant. 

S  Qui  hoc  dicunt,  virtatem  dileotionis  non  inteUigant.  Qaid  euim  dUigere,  nisi  ipsom 
▼eUs  habere.  Non  aliad  ab  ipso,  sed  ipsom,  hoc  est  gratis.  Alioquin  non  amares,  si 
non  desiderares. 

*  Ds  aacramentis  fldei,  p.  xiii.  lib.  ii.  c  riii. 
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to  be  found  in  one  who,  in  respect  to  mental  cultivation,  certainly 
cannot  be  compared  with  either  Abelard  or  Hugo,  but  belongs 
rather  to  the  more  narrow  minds  of  his  time, — 6erhoh,of  Beichers- 
berg.  "  Though  God  is  loYed  and  worshipped,"  says  he.  "  yet  is  he 
not  loved  without  reward,  though  he  must  be  loved  without  re- 
spect to  the  reward.^   True  love  neither  is  empty,  nor  yet  seeks  a 
reward, — for  it  seeks  not  its  own ;  it  lets  men  do  everything  out 
of  freewill.     True  love  is  satisfied  with  itself;  it  has  a  reward, 
but  it  is  just  that  which  is  the  object  of  love.'*^      After  having 
declared  himself  opposed  to  the  expectations  of  a  sensuous  Eude- 
monism,  he  goes  on  to  say :  '*  They  who  know  that  they  are  to 
find  their  satisfaction  and  their  bliss  in  that  eternal  life,  in  that 
righteousness  alone  after  which  they  now  hunger,  need  not  be 
hired  by  a  reward  to  long  after  it,  any  more  than  a  hungry  man 
needs  to  be  hired  to  eat,  or  a  thirsty  man  t-o  drink.'*'     Those 
who  seek  eternal  instead  of  temporal  good  in  eternal  life,  but  an 
eternal  good  that  resembles  temporal,  he  calls  dreamers  :  *'  For 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  nothing  will  be  found  like  that  which 
they  dream  about, — there,  God  will  be  all  in  all ;  the  only  cause 
of  joy  there  will  be  God  himself;^  a  remarkable  evidence,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  Christian  spirit  that  animated  the  thinking  of  this 
period,  when  a  man  no  better  cultivated  than  we  find  this  Gerhoh 
to  have  been,  could  still  write  after  this  fashion. 

We  see  still  another  besides  Hugo,  who  contrived  to  unite  the 
dialectic  bent  of  mind  with  the  church  theology,  and  who  com- 
posed a  work  in  this  same  spirit  and  according  to  this  same  me- 
thod, on  the  system  of  faith,  and  who  continued  at  the  same  time  to 
be  universally  respected,  namely,  Bobert  Pull,  or  Fullein.^  He 
taught,  unmolested,  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
chancellor.     Pope  Eugene  the  Third,  wishing  to  secure  the  talents 

1  Nod  sine  praemio  dUigittir  Deus,  etsi  absque  praemii  sit  iutoitu  diligendus. 

*i  Vacaa  namqne  vel  infrnctaosa  veracitas  esse  non  potest  nee  tamen  mercenaria  est, 
quippe  non  quaerit  quae  sua  sunt,  sponte  afficitet  spontandum  facit  Verns  amor  seipso 
contentos  est,  faabet  praemium,  sed  quod  amatur.  We  recognize  here  tbe  verbal  agree- 
ment with  Bernard  (see  vol.  vii.  p.  345),  wbose  sayings  Gerhoh  doubtless  had  before  him, 
or  else  recollected* 

s  Qui  seientes  in  vita  aetema  solius  justitiae,  quam  nunc  esuriunt|  se  deliciis  fovendos 
et  satorandos,  non  indigent  praemiis  oonduci  ad  banc  appetendam  et  quaerendamj  sicnt 
nullot  esuriens,  at  eomedat,  nullus  sitiens,  at  bibat,  conducitur. 

*  In  the  abofe  cited  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  f.  895. 

!>  His  Sententiae,  in  eight  parts. 
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and  character, .  which  had  been  so  well  tried  in  the  service  of 
science,  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  church,  called  him  to  Rome, 
in  the  capacity  of  cardinal  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church  ; 
and  the  abbot  Bernard,  who  spoke  of  him  as  his  old  fViend,  and 
acknowledged  his  merits,  called  upon  him,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  this  dignity,  to  do  as  much  in  the  practical  service  of  the 
church,  as  he  had  before  done  for  theological  culture.^ 

Somewhat  later,  however,  the  abbot  Bernard  fell  into  contro- 
versy with  another  representative  of  the  dialectico- theological  ten- 
dency.    And,  indeed,  the  subject  was  here  an  entirely  different 
one.     It  did  not  involve  in  it  an  opposition  of  theological  spirit 
so  deeply  seated  as  in  the  controversy  between  Bernard  and  Abe- 
lard  ;  therefore  the  dispute  did  not  possess  the  same  objective 
interest.     Even  from  his  own  point  of  view,  Bernard  needed  not 
to  see  the  great  danger  he  thought  he  saw ;  nor  would  he  have 
seen  it,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  various  influences  foreign 
from  the  matter  itself.    Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  archbishop  of  Poic- 
tiers,  the  person  with  whom  this  controversy  broke  out,  was  by 
no  means  to  be  compared,  as  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  with 
Abelard.     He  kept  himself,  together  with  his  dialectic  theology, 
within  the  common  limits.     He  followed  that  view  of  the  relation 
of  "  reason*'  to  *'  faith,"  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of 
Abelard ;  doubtless  he  was  aware,  also,  of  the  limits  of  "reason,"^ 
though  the  little  we  know  of  him  would  lead  us  to  regard  him 
rather  as  a  dry  dialectician,  than  as  one  possessed  of  the  profound 
intellect  and  heart  of  an  Anselm.     Abelard,  his  dialectical  oppo- 
nent, had  already,  at  the  council  of  Sens,  forewarned  him,  in  the 
well-known  word§  of  Horace  :  **  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  quum 
proximus  ardet,*'^  of  the  danger  to  which  he  also  was  exposed  as 
a  representative  of  the  same  dialectical  theology. 

Two  of  his  clergy,  some  time  after  this,  brought  a  complaint 

I  HactenoB  qoippe  eraditioni  mnltorum  fldeliter  et  ntiliter  instabaa,  coelo  et  terra 
testibna.  Bed  jam  tempos  faoiendi  Domioo,  ne  patiaris,  qood  fu  te  est,  diasibari  ab  im* 
pi  is,  legem  ejas.    Ep.  362. 

3  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  with  which  he  concludes  his  Commentary  on  the 
flnt  book  of  Boethins  de  trinitate;  for  in  explaining  here  the  sense  of  Boethios,  he  no 
donbt  expresses  also  his  own  opinion,  that  the  rationem  argnmenta  are  merely  subser- 
vient to  the  Catholieorum  sententiae  sponte,  id  est  sinerationnm  argumentis  firmissimae. 
Quod  si  bnmanae  naturae  infirmius  nequivit  adsoendere  ultra  se,  ut  scilicet  ineffabilia 
ex  rationnm  locis  ostenderet,  quantum  intelligentiaa  imbecillitaa  subtrabit,  tantnm  in- 
comprehensibilibos  semper  haerentis  volontatis  Tota  supplebunt. 
3  Herat.  lib.  i,  ep.  18,  t.  84. 
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against  him  before  pope  Eugene  the  Third  as  holding  heretical 
opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  Bernard  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  him.     Bat  Bernard  conld  not 
force  the  matter  through  here  so  easily  as  he  had  done  in  the 
controyersy  with  Abelard.     At  the  council  of  Bheims,  in  1148, 
where  pope  Eugene  the  Third  was  personally  present  and  heard 
the  representations  of  Gilbert  and  his  opponents,  opinions  were 
diyided.     Gilbert  found  friends  among  the  cardinals,  who  were 
not  pleased  at  the  dependence  of  the  pope  on  his  old  teacher,  a 
a  French  abbot.     A  confession  drawn  up  by  Bernard,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Gilbert's  errors,  could  not  obtain  the  authority  of  a  con- 
fession publicly  recognized  by  the  church ;  and  Gilbert  had  the 
advantage  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that  he  was  permitted,  after 
submitting  to  the  pope's  decision,  to  return  home'with  honour  to 
his  diocese,  where  he  ever  afterwards  remained  unmolested, — a 
partial  triumph  of  the  dialectic  school, — an  evidence  that  this 
tendency  could  no  longer  be  entirely  banished.     And  about  this 
time  appeared  an  individual  by  whom  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  church,  and  of  spe- 
culation, in  a  form  which  came,  afterwards,  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  recognized.     This  was  Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  whose 
theological  studies  at  the  Parisian  university  had  met  the  appro- 
bation of  Bernard  himself,  and  who  in  the  year  1159  was  made 
bishop  of  Paris,  soon  after  which,  in  1160,  he  died.     Following  a 
method  which  had  long  been  practised,  but  which  he  applied  more 
skilfully  than  others,  he  composed  a  manual  of  doctrine,  under 
the  title  of  Quatuor  libri  sententiarum.  By  laying  for  his  founda- 
tion a  collection  of  sayings  from  the  older  church  teachers,  parti- 
cularly Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great,  he  met  the  wishes  of 
the  reigning  church  party ;  and  by  the  great  variety  of  questions 
which  he  propounded,  by  his  method  of  arranging  his  whole  mat- 
ter according  to  certain  general  grounds  of  distribution,  of  citing 
opposite  opinions  from  the  fathers,  which  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile by  means  of  accurate  distinctions,  he  presented  a  point  of 
attachment  for  those  inclined  to  dialectics.     This  method,  and  its 
ingenious  application ;  the  rich  store  of  matter  reduced  to  a  com- 
pact brevity ;  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  the  theological  spirit 
therein  exhibited,  procured  for  this  work  an  ever-increasing  popu- 
larity, so  that  it  became  the  standard  manual  of  the  following 
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cepturies,  and  was  adopted  by  tbe  most  distingaished  teachers, 
who  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.^  The  school  of  Peter  Lombard 
was  continued  by  his  disciple,  Peter  of  Poictiers,^  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Paris  ;  yet  even  this  school  had  still  to  pass  through 
many  contests,  partly  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  partly  with  the 
mystical  tendency. 

As  representatives  of  the  first-mentioned  form  of  opposition, 
we  may  notice  particularly  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  and  Walter 
of  Mauretania.  Gerhoh,  who  was  so  zealous  in  opposing  abuses 
in  the  church,  declared  no  less  earnestly  against  those  who  passed 
over  from  the  worldly  sciences  to  theology,  and  applied  a  wordly 
sense  to  the  judgment  of  divine  things.  Though  they  cited  many 
passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  these  disciples  of  anti- 
christ were  strangers  to  that  spirit  of  truth  which  teaches  the 
disciples  all  truth.^  Walter  of  Mauretania,  at  that  time  prior 
over  the  foundation  of  the  regular  canonicals  of  St  Victor  at  Paris, 
was,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  Abelard's  first  antagonists ; 
but  he  departed  further,  as  he  grew  older,  from  that  moderation 
which  he  had  shown  at  first.  When  Peter  of  Poictiers  was  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  dialectico-theological  tendency  of 
the  twelfth  century,  Walter  wrote  against  it  a  work  placing 
together  in  the  same  category  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Poictiers, 
Peter  Lombard  and  Peter  of  Poictiers,  little  as  the  two  latter 
could  be  associated,  as  men  of  the  same  spirit,  with  the  two  for- 
mer. This  was  his  work.  Contra  quatuor  Galliae  LabyrintJios. 
He  maintained  that  the  course  pursued  by  these  theologians,  of 
applying  dialectics,  raising  questions  on   every  point,  stating 

1  Ad  able  compend,  strictly  following,  howeTer,the  original  production,  is  the  work  on 
the  Sentences,  composed  by  a  certain  magister  Bandians,  otherwise  unknown.  (Sen- 
tentiamm  libri  qnatnor.)  This  work  announces  itself  as  a  Compendium  circa  res  divinas  ; 
yet  professes  to  be  by  no  means  a  mere  extract  from  the  larger  woik  of  another  author 
although  it  roust  have  already  been  perceived  to  be  so  by  others,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
its  title  as  it  is  cited  in  one  manuscript  in  Fez :  Thesaurus  anecdotorum  novissimus,  t. 
i.  Dissert.  Isagog.  f.  xlvii.  namely :  "  Abbreviatio  de  libro  sacramentorum  magistri  Petri 
Parisiensis  episcopi  fideliter  acta.**  But  as  to  Peter  of  Lombardy,  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  need  any  such  previous  labour. 

S  His  Libri  Sententiarum^  in  eight  parts. 

>  Multi,  qui  cum  sint  animales,  non  percipientes  ea,  quae  sunt  spiritus,  saecularibus 
Uteris  eruditi,  ah  ilia  sapientia,  quae  terrena  est,  animalis,  diabolica,  transeunf  ad  diju- 
die anda  coelettia.  Possunt  quidem  istiusmodi  homines  terreni  rotare  verba  spumantia 
bnccis  crepantibus  de  scriptoris  veritatis,  sed  ipse  spiritus  veritatis,  qui  docet  omnem 
▼eritatem  disoipulos  Cbristi,  longe  abest  ab  istis  discipulis  Antichristi.  See  the  Com. 
mentary  on  Ps.  Ixiil.,  in  the  edition  of  Pez,  f.  1479,  often  cited  in  the  foregoing  Tolnme. 
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opposite  opinions,  tended  to  ansettle  eyerything  in  religion  ; 
nothing  would  be  left  fixed  and  certain.^  The  more  passionate 
and  coarse  this  attack  on  all  dialectic  investigation,  the  less 
power  it  wonld  have  in  suppressing  the  dialectical  tendency  which 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Nor  was  the  mystic 
Joachim  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  dialecticians  in  the  dogmati- 
cal province.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who  had  himself  studied 
under  the  Parisian  theologians,  and  in  whose  canonical  decisions 
the  scholastic  form  there  acquired  is  doubtless  to  be  recognized, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Peter  Lombard  at  the  Lateran  council,  in 
the  year  1215. 

But  the  mystical  bent  of  theology  was  not  less  deeply  rooted 
in  the  very  spirit  of  these  centuries  than  the  dialectic ;  nor  had 
either  power  enough  to  overcome  the  other.  And  it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  promote  a  healthy  action  of  the  spiritual  life,  that 
they  should  mutually  act  as  checks  on  each  other,  and  mutually 
supply  each  other's  defects.  The  dialectic  theology,  without 
some  such  check,  would  have  become,  through  the  excessive  pre- 
dominance of  the  notional  conception,  too  far  estranged  from  the 
life  of  the  heart ;  and  the  mystic  theology,  by  reason  of  the 
great  uniformity  of  feelings,  intuitions,  and  thoughts  moving  in 
a  narrow  circle  ;  the  excessive  license,  the  vague,  undefined,  and 
flnxional  character  of  its  matter,  would  have  proved  injurious  to 
the  spiritual  life.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  closely  ac- 
companied with  a  stronger  tendency  to  the  objective,  a  more 
severe  and  discriminating  mode  of  thought,  a  richer  fund  of 
ideas. 

One  of  Bernard's  contemporaries  was  the  German  mystic, 
abbot  Brupert  of  Deutz,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  him  for 
force  and  depth.  He  was  the  author  of  a  difiuse  commentary, 
full  of  arbitrary,  allegorizing  expositions  on  various  books  of 
Scripture  and  passages  of  sacred  history.     Another  writer  de- 

1  In  the  prologue,  he  calls  them  nno  epiritu  Aristotelico  afflatos.  He  says  of  them : 
Totos  dies  et  noctes  tenent,  ut  interrogeut  vel  respoodeant  Tel  dent  propositiones  vel 
accipiant,  assumant,  affirment  atqae  eoncludant.  He  says  of  this  method:  Sicut  enim 
remm  ita  propositionum  infinita  conyersio  est,  unom  idemque  verom  est  et  falsam  et 
neutnim,  adhibitis  mille  differentiis  facillime  negat  et  probat.  Si  eis  oredis,  utrum  Deus 
aunon  Dens,  utrom  Christushomo  annon  homo,  aliquid  annou  aliquid,  nihil  annon  nihil, 
OhristQs  annon  Christas  sit  nescis.  Da  Boulay,  Hist,  onivers.  Paris,  t.  ii.  f.  402,  where 
he  gives  extracts  from  the  four  books  of  this  work. 
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serring  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Richard,  who  went  from  Scotland, 
united  with  the  Victorines  in  Paris,  became  a  disciple  of  Hago, 
and  was  prior  in  that  foundation  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1173. 
Though  he  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  morements  of  the  dia- 
lectic theology  as  his  teacher  Hugo,  yet,  by  his  uniting  a  specu- 
latire  element  with  the  contemplatiye,  we  see  that  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  the  latter.  He  would  by  no  means  prohibit  reason 
and  the  intellect  from  attempting  to  explore  into  divine  things. 
But  he  considers  purification  of  the  heart  a  necessary  pre-requisite 
in  order  to  correctness  of  understanding.  He  holds  it  necessary 
that  the  matter  known,  should  be  a  matter  of  the  heart,  some- 
thing that  determines  the  affections ;  that  reason  should  be  con- 
scions  of  its  own  limits,  should  learn  how  to  distinguish  things 
relatively  and  absolutely  supra-rational  from  those  which  it  is 
capable  of  knowing  out  of  itself;  and,  with  Bernard,  he  believes 
in  a  stage  of  ecstatic  intuition,  not  mediated  by  any  process  of 
thought,  but  exalted  above  thought.  The  mystic  theology  led 
man  from  the  outward  world  into  that  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
spirit  which  is  akin  to  God ;  from  the  depths  of  self-knowledge 
conducted  him  to  the  heights  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  *'  The 
rational  mind,'*  says  Richard,  "  finds,  without  doubt,  in  itself  the 
most  excellent  mirror  wherein  to  see  God.  For  if  God*s  invisible 
essence  may  be  known  from  his  works,  where  can  we  find  those 
marks  that  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  him  more  clearly  stamped 
than  in  that  which  is  his  own  image  i  Every  one,  therefore,  who 
longs  to  see  God,  should  cleanse  the  mirror  of  his  own  spirit.^ 
Nothing,''  says  he,  "  is  capable  of  judging  correctly,  which  does 
not  know  itself.  He  knows  not  how  all  the  glory  of  the  world  , 
lies  under  his  feet,  who  has  not  learned  to  estimate  the  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  If  thou  art  not  yet  capable  of  entering  into 
thyself,  how  wilt  thou  be  capable  of  exploring  what  is  within 
thee,  and  above  thee.***  "The  truth  imparted  by  the  divine 
grace  of  knowledge,'*  says  he,  "  must  be  stamped  also  by  our 
own  efforts,  under  the  co-operation  of  divine  grace,  upon  our  in- 

I  De  praeparatione  animi  ad  contemplationem,  c.  Ixxii. 

''^  Nihil  recte  aestimat,  qui  aeipsun  ignoraU    Neaeit  quam  aab  pediboa  attl»  omnia 
mundaua  gloria  jaoeat.  qui  eouditionia  auae  dignitatem  nou  penaai.    8i  nondum  idoneaa 
L  ea,  qoomodo  ad  ilia  rimanda  idoneaa  eria,  quae  aiuU  inim  ^el  aapra  teaetipaiun.    Da 

contamplatione,  c.  vL  • 

VOL.  Vlll.  L 
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clinations.^  What  better  is  the  science  of  holiness  without  a 
good  disposition,  than  a  picture  without  life  V  In  that  which 
constitutes  the  object  of  faith,  he  distinguishes  what  is  abore 
reason,  and  aside  of  reason  (the  supra  rationem  and  the  praeter 
rationem)  ;  but  adds,  that  the  latter  holds  of  the  relation  to 
human,  not  of  the  relation  to  the  divine  reason.^  '^  As  it  respects 
the  truths  of  revelation  which  are  above  reason,  all  evidences 
and  analogies  fall  short  of  them,  it  is  true ;  but  to  him  who  has 
once  been  conducted  by  revelation  to  faith,  reasons  and  analogies 
flow  in  abundance  from  all  sides,  which  serve  for  the  confirmation 
or  defence  of  his  convictions.'*^  But  those  other  truths,  to  which 
he  applies  the  predicate  praeter  rationem,  seem  to  have  all 
analogies  and  all  rational  grounds  against  them.'  He  distin- 
guishes the  three  following  stages  of  religious  development :  that 
in  which  God  is  seen  by  faith ;  that  in  which  he  is  known  by 
reason  ;  that  in  which  he  is  beheld  by  contemplation.^  '*  To  the 
first  and  second  stages  men  may  ascend  ;  but  to  the  third  they 
can  never  arrive  except  by  ecstatic  transportation  of  the  spirit 
above  itself.^  The  soul,  raised  above  itself,  beholds  things  too 
high  for  reason  in  the  light  of  the  Godhead,  where  the  thinking 
reason  retires  back.*'^  This  highest  moment  of  inspiration,  he 
considers,  it  is  true,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  attained  by  any  efforts, 
as  something  which  is  solely  the  gift  of  God.  Yet  he  says: 
**  None  obtain  so  great  grace  without  strenuous  efforts,  and 
ardent  longing.'*^  And  he  supposes  such  a  connection  of  this 
loftiest  ecstatic  moment  with  the  whole  of  consciousness,  that  one 


1  Veritatis  imago,  quae  ex  inspirante  gratia  impressa  est  oognitioni,  per  bomanam  in- 
dastriam  et  codperantem  gratiam  imprimatur  et  affectioni.  De  statu  interioris  hominis, 
0.  zxri. 

2  Scientia  sanctitalis  sine  intentione  bona  quid  aliud  est  quam  imago  sine  vita?  De 
eruditione  bominia  interioris,  c.  zzxviii. 

8  Quicquid  enim  in  iUa  summa  et  divina  essentia  esse  oonstiterit,  summa  et  iucom- 
mutabili  ratione  subsistit.    De  contemplationei  c.  iii. 

4  Fideli  menti  mnltae  undique  rationes  ocourrunt,  multa  denique  argumenta  emer- 
gunt. 
6  Tarn  exempla  quam  argumenta  contradlcunt.    L.  c.      ^ 

6  Aliter  Deus  videtur  per  fidem,  aliter  cognoscitur  per  rationem,  atque  aliter  ceraitur 
per  contemplationem. 
f  7  Kisi  per  mentis  ezcessum  supra  seipsos  rapti  nnmquam  pertingunt 

r  8  Mens  enim  ad  iUud,  quod  supra  se,  elevata  et  in  extasi  rapta,  de  divinitads  lumine 

I       eonspioit,  omnia  humana  ratio  sucoumbit 

9  De  praeparatione  animi  atfoontemplationem,  o.  Ixxiii.  et  Izziy. 
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may  afterwardsy  by  thought,  reproduce  the  matter  of  such  intui- 
tions, and  bring  them  down  to  the  common  understanding  by 
rational  arguments  and  illustrations  (the  epfiifjveia  of  the  yXAaaa)} 
But  he  declaims  against  certain  false  philosophers  who  appeared 
in  these  times  (among  whom  he  would  doubtless  include  Abelard), 
men  whose  sole  aim  was  to  invent  something  new,  and  get  them- 
selves a  name ;  whose  wisdom  was  bom  and  died  with  themselves. 
To  show  the  vanity  of  these  endeavours,  he  points  to  such 
examples  of  conversion  among  the  disciples  of  this  sham  wisdom 
as  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  page.^  "  That  once  glorious 
wisdom  of  the  world  has  so  utterly  become  foolishness,  that  we 
see  every  day  countless  numbers,  who  once  professed  it,  begin  to 
deride  and  abhor  it,  desiring  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified.  Behold,  how  many  that  formerly  laboured  in 
the  shop  of  Aristotle,  following  a  sounder  conviction,  learn  finally 
to  labour  in  the  office  of  our  Saviour.''' 

The  "  Meditations  "  of  Guigo^  (the  fifth  prior  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, one  of  Bernard's  earlier  contemporaries)  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  an  ethical  element  of  mysticism.  ''  The  more 
noble  and  mighty  any  creature  is,"  says  he,  among  other  things, 
**  the  more  willingly  does  he  subject  himself  to  the  truth ;  nay, 
his  nobleness  and  his  might  depend  on  this  very  self-subjection 
to  the  truth.  The  way  to  God  is  easy,  for  a  man  walks  in  it  by 
unburdening  himself.  It  would  be  hard,  were  it  necessary  for 
him  to  take  up  a  load.  Throw  off,  then,  every  burden,  by  deny- 
ing all  else,  and  thyself.'*^ 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  great  metropolis  of  scientific 
and  theological  education  at  Paris,  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Victorine  school  on  the  interior  life  was  greatly  needed,  to  coun- 
teract the  ungodly  courses  pursued  by  the  theologians  who  fell  in 
with  the  tendency  to  a  dead,  formal  knowledge;  for  we  hear 

1  Id  qnod  per  exeessum  mens  Tidit  mnlta  retraoUdona  Tebementiqua  diseuseione  capa- 
bile  seo  etitm  compieheneibile  sibi  eiBcit  et  turn  rationum  attestatione,  tarn  similitu- 
diniim  adaptatione  ad  commiiDem  intelligentiam  deducit, — or  in  other  words :  Theopha- 
niam  raptim  peroeptam  ad  eommanem  intelligentiam  paolnlam  inclinamus,  De  con* 
templatione,  c.  zii. 

S  Page  89. 

*  L.  0.  e.  iL 

4  In  the  Biblioth.  patr.,  Lngd.  t.  zxU. 

ft  Faeile  est  iter  ad  Deum,  qnoniam  ezonerando  itor.  Esset  aotem  grave,  si  oneraiido 
iretur.    In  tantnm  ergo  te  exonera,  nt  dimissis  omnibus,  te  ipsnm  abneges. 

l2 
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those  who  were  most  zealously  deTOted  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  complaining  that  the  lives  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
were  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  studj  professing  to  relate  wholly 
to  divine  things.  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  had  himself  studied  at 
Paris,  depicts  in  the  most  yivid  colours  the  loose  morals  of  the 
students,  by  whom  the  more  seriously  disposed  were  hooted  at 
with  contempt;  the  worldly  tastes,  jealousies,  enyyings,  and 
cupidity  of  the  teachers,  whose  knowledge  he  likens  to  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.^ 

In  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Cantor,  a  man 
with  the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  a  practical,  scriptural  turn  of 
mind,  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  Victorines.  He  had 
his  surname  from  the  ofSce  which  he  filled  in  that  foundation. 
Afterwards,  from  the  year  1194,  he  was  bishop  of  Toumay.  He 
fought  with  great  earnestness  against  secularization  in  the  church ; 
he  saw  the  impossibility  of  effecting  a  renovation  of  church  life 
without  an  improvement  in  theological  studies.  For  the  instruc- 
tion and  admonition  of  the  young  men  that  consecrated  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  composed  his  Summa^  a 

1  Jacob  of  Vitry  in  his  Historia  oooidentaliB,  o.  vii.,  p.  277,  seqq. :  Tunc  aatem  axDpIiaa 
in  elero  quam  in  alio  populo  diaaoluta  pernitiosa  exempla  mnltoa  bospites  luidique  ad 
earn  affluentes  corrampebant. — In  ana  et  eadem  domo  scbolae  erant  euperius,  prostibula 
inferius.— Si  qui  secundum  apostoiicum  mandatom  aobrieet  juste  et  pie' inter  illos  vivere 
▼ohiissent,  avari  et  miseri  et  bypocritae,  supersUtiosi  confestim  ab  impudicis  et  moUibua 
Judicabantur.  Respecting  the  teachers  of  theology,  he  says :  Dooentes  et  non  facientea 
facti  sunt  velut  aes  sonans  et  cymbalum  tinniens.  Non  solem  autem  sibi  iuvidebaiu 
et  Bcholares  aliorum  blanditiis  attrabebant  gloriam  proprium  quaerentes,  de  fructu  autem 
animarum  non  curantea,  praebendos  sibi  multiplicabant  et  Teadebantor  (hgnitates.  We 
mi^  here  add  the  description  of  William  of  Paris:  '*  Adeo  tepide,  adee  remisse  Terba 
Dei  annunciant,  ut  extincta  in  labiis  eorum  penitus  videantur,  propter  quod,  sicut  et 
ipsi  frigidi  sunt  et  extincti,  sic  frigidos  et  extinctos  relinquunt  et  utinam  nou  faciant 
adhuc  pejores.**  He  adduces  the  example  of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  to  avoid  becoming 
colder  and  colder  under  the  aermons  and  lectures  at  Paris,  and  having  every  spark  of  his 
spiritual  life  finally  extinguished  (ne  taudem  spiritual!  gelicidio  exUngueretur),  had 
fled  from  the  spot  and  betaken  himself  to  monks  of  fervent  piety.  Vide  de  moribus, 
c.  Tiii.,  t  i.,  f.  120.  He  lameuts  over  the  Parisian  teachers,  who  exerted  themselves 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  their  hearers,  and  not  to  promote  their  spiritual  improve* 
ment :  '*  Non  de  profeotu  eorum  spirituali  oursut,  sed  de  repletione  scholamm  suarum 
nee  minus  turpitur  quam  inverecunde  souat  creberrime  in  labiis  hojusmodi  magistrorum : 
Lie  est  clericus  mens,  bio  incepit  sub  me."  He  then  remarks  that  meny  such  had  by 
their  own  fault  lost  their  hearers,  so  as  finally  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  their  lec- 
tures, "  Quia  promissionibus  et  muneribus  instar  meretricum  eos  (auditores)  vel  emunt 
▼el  conducunt,  interdum  etiam  precibus,  et  terroribus  extorquent  ab  iis,  ut  ita  dicam, 
violentia  audientiera."    L.  c.  c.  ccxix. 

S  His  Summa  theologiae,  or  Yerbum  abbreriataro,  poblished  by  the  Benedictine  Gal- 
lupin,  at  Bergen,  a.d.  1639. 
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work  treating  for  the  most  part  of  moral  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. The  same  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  so  viridly  described  the 
corruption  of  the  Parisian  theologians,  signalizes  him  as  a  light 
that  shone  far  and  wide ;  a  man,  who  accomplished  so  much  the 
greater  things,  as  his  life  and  his  teaching  were  both  of  a  piece.^ 
He  declared  himself  opposed  to  that  mode  of  treating  theology 
which  chiefly  busied  itself  with  yain  and  fruitless  questions,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  matters  which  tended  to  the  sanctification 
and  benefit  of  the  church.^  *  He  spoke  against  those  who  laboured 
by  their  arbitrary  interpretations  to  bring  the  unchangeable, 
eternally  yalid  commands  of  our  Lord  into  harmony  with  their 
fleshly  lusts  ;  explaining  away  whatever  was  too  high  for  them, 
a^  barely  temporal  and  local,  as  a  consilium  and  not  a  praecep- 
tum,^  *'  How  is  it,*'  he  asks,  "  that  we  who  hold  everything  in 
Christ's  teaching  to  be  easy  and  clear,  have,  by  our  explanations 
and  allegories,  departed  farther  from  the  life-giving  spirit  and 
the  plain  letter  of  the  gospel,  than  the  Jews  did  from  that  letter 
which  killeth  ?  "^  The  unpractical  direction  given  to  theological 
culture  was  attacked  also  by  archdeacon  Peter  of  Blois :  "  What 
does  it  profit  them,"  says  he,9  speaking  of  the  theologians,  *'  to 
spend  their  days  in  studies  that  can  find  their  application  neither 
at  home  nor  in  war,  nor  in  the  court  nor  in  the  cloister,  nor  in 
the  senate  nor  in  the  church,  nor  anywhere  else,  save  only  in  the 
schools  ?'*  He  declaims,  like  Hugo  a  St  Victore,  and  John  of 
Salisbury,  whose  scholar  he  was,  against  the  men  who  drove  into 
purely  speculative  matters  before  they  had  learned  anything 
else;^  against  those  who,  in   their   eagerness  after   the   latest 

i  Morum  hoiiesUte  pondus  et  graTitatem  oonferens  doctrioAe  suae,  coepit  enira  facere 
et  dooere,  \e\ut  luoerna  ardens  et  luceos,  et  ci vitas  supra  moDtem  posila.  HisU  Occident. 
c.  Tiii.  He  finally  resigned  his  bishopric,  became  a  monk  among  the  Cistercians,  and 
died  before  he  had  closed  his  novitiate.  Caesarius  of  Heisterbaoh,  who  reports  this, 
says  of  him :  Vita  et  ezemplo  moltos  aediftoaverat.    Distinct,  xii.,  c.  xlviii.,  f.  353. 

*^  In  the  abore  mentioned  Verbnm  abbreviatnm,  p.  7 :  Non  ergo  clamandnm  in  dis- 
patationibus  theologiae,  non  disputandum  de  frivolis  sed,  at  ait  Seneca,  de  justitia,  de 
pietate,  de  fragalitate,  de  utraque  podiciiia  mentis  scilicet  et  corporis  mihi  disputa.  De. 
ponamos  igitiir  hi^us  declamationis  acntae  concinnationes,  quaesttunculas  inutiles. 

9  Qui  mandata  ipsa  oonfirmata  in  saeculum  saeculi  dioit  esse  temporalis,  localia,  per- 
sonalia et  praecepu  consiiia,  addens  et  eubtrahens,  interpretans  et  ezponens  ad  vohm 
tatem  et  libitum  suum.    Qui  ob  hoc  solum,  quod  mandata  Dei  nolnnt  implere  opere, 
labormnt  nimis  in  exposilione  eorum. 
L  .c.  p.  211. 

•  Ep.  101. 

^  Qui  ium  antcquam  disciplinis  elemcntaribus  imbuantur,ducentur  inquirere  de  piincto* 
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norelty,  left  all  that  was  old  in  utter  neglect.  "  Of  what  use  is 
it,"  says  he,  "  to  heap  up  copies  of  lectures,  to  commit  to  memory 
the  Summas^  to  condemn  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
reject  eyerything  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  teacher's  notes  1  "* 
He  declaimed  against  that  bold  speculation  on  divine  things 
which  would  own  no  limits,  and  against  the  unfruitful  disputes  of 
the  schools.'  The  essence  of  faith  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in 
its  power  of  grasping  that  which  is  not  attainable  by  reason. 
Where  reason  discovers  its  impotence,  there  the  might  of  faith, 
he  thought,  was  most  conspicuously  manifested.  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  reason  to  repose  on  faith ;  for  the  merit  of  faith  redounded 
not  to  its  own  benefit,  but  directly  to  that  of  reason.  For  faith 
must  one  day  cease,  and  make  way  for  perfect  knowledge.  But 
reason  would  remain  forever  constantly  passing  on  from  one  stage 
of  development  to  another,  and  would  one  day  discover  how  she 
owed  it  to  faith,  kept  in  this  present  life,  that  after  faith  had 
ceased  she  had  risen  to  perfect  knowledge.^  Peter  of  Blois  found 
reason  to  complain  also  of  theologians,  who,  having  spent  almost 
their  whole  lives  in  the  study  of  the  ancients,  of  philosophy,  or 
of  the  civil  law,  had  become  so  wholly  estranged  from  the  study 
of  the  Bible  as  to  have  lost  all  sense^  for  depth  in  simplicity,  so 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  them  childish  and 
spiritless. 

Bishop  Stephen  of  Tournay  (earlier,  president  of  the  abbey  of 

de  linea,  de  snpeificie,  de  qnantitate  animae,  de  ftito,  de  pronitate  naturae,  de  casa  et 
libero  arbitrio,  de  materia  et  motu,  quid  sit  tempus,  quid  locus,  de  essentia  uniTersaliuB 
et  aliis  quainplaribus,  quae  plenioris  scientiae  Aindamentum  et  eminentiores  ezigunt 
intellectus. 

1  Quae  utilitas  est,  schedulas  evoWerei  finnare  Terbotenus  smnmas,  et  sophismatnm 
versutias  inversare,  damnare  scripts  veteruoi  et  reprobare  omnia,  quae  non  inveniuntur 
in  suorum  schedulis  magistrorum. 

3  Hodie  (says  he,  ep.  140)  varia  est  inter  multos  sententiarum  contentio,  factaeqne 
sunt  aquae  Siloes,  quae  cum  silentio  currebant,  aquae  oontradictionis,  apud  quas  deme. 
ruerunt  Moses  et  Aron  terrae  promisstonis  introitum. 

8  Attingit  fides,  quod  non  praesumit  ratio,  et,  quod  mirabilios  est,  ex  rationis  defectu 
fortius  eonvalescit.  Apprehendit  fides  per  gratiam,  quod  non  potuit  ratio  oapere  per 
seipsam,  ratio  succumbit,  ut  fides  amplius  mereatur,  neo  invidet  ratio  merito  fldei,  sed 
libenter  et  bnmiliter  acquiesnit.  Quod  enim  fides  meretur,  non  sibi  ipsi  meretur,  sed 
potius  ration).    Sane  fides  CTacuabitur  et  ratio  pennanebit. 

4  Peter  of  Blois  writes  to  such  an  one,  ep.  76 :  In  fabulis  pagaiiomm,  in  pbilosophorum 
studiis,  tandem  in  jure  civili  dies  tuos  usque  in  senium  ezpendisti  et  contra  omnium 
diligentium  te  voluntatem  sacram  theologiae  paginam  damnabiliter  horruisti.  Tlie 
same  writer  had  called  the  sermo  evangelicus  durus,  insipidus,  infantilis. 
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St  GenoYese  at  Paris)  wrote  to  one  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  pope  Alexander  the  Third  a  remarkable  letter/  in  which  he 
bitterly  complained  of  the  thirst  for  noyelty  among  the  theolo- 
gians, of  the  profane  liberties  taken  in  treating  the  mysteries  of 
foith,  of  the  contradictory  opinions  held  by  theological  teachers ; 
and  called  upon  the  pope  to  introduce  greater  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine into  the  unirersities.  ''  The  study  of  sacred  science  with 
us,  he  writes,  has  fallen  into  confusion,  the  students  approring  of 
naught  but  what  is  new,  and  the  teachers  thinking  more  of  their 
reputation  than  of  the  interests  of  truth,  continually  giring  out 
new  summaries  and  commentaries  on  theology,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  and  deceiving  their  hearers  ;^  as  if  the  works  of  the 
holy  fathers,  that  haye  explained  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  wrote  them, 
did  not  suffice.  Against  the  ecclesiastical  laws  disputes  are  pub-* 
licly  held  on  God's  incomprehensible  essence.  Loquacious  flesh 
and  blood  contend  irrererently  about  the  incarnation  of  the  Word ; 
the  indiyisible  Trinity  is  divided  and  rent  to  pieces  in  the  streets ; 
so  that  already  there  are  as  many  errors  as  there  are  teachers,  as 
many  scandals  as  lecture-halls,  as  many  blasphemies  as  streets.''8 
He  complains,  in  violent  language,  of  the  licentiousness  that  had 
found  its  way  among  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts ;  that  beardless 
youth  set  themselves  up  for  teachers,  and,  with  contempt  of  all 
ancient  rules,  and  of  all  the  books  standing  in  cherished  autho- 
rity, catch  those  that  hear  them  in  the  webs  of  their  sophistry.4 
Accordingly,  he  entreats  the  pope  to  thrust  in  here  the  hand  of 

1  Ep.  241,  p.  30S,  in  the  edition  of  CUude  Da  Molinet  Paris,  1682.  One  of  the 
lettm  which  are  not  yet  to  be  foond  in  the  earlier  imperfect  edition  of  Maason  and  in 
the  Bibl.  patr.  Lngd. 

3  Lapsa  sunt  apud  nos  in  confasione  officinarum  sacrartim  stadia  literarom,  dom  et 
discipall  solis  novitatibos  applaadant  et  magistri  gloriae  potius  ioTigilant,  qaam  doc* 
trinae,  novaa  reoentesqoe  sommulaa  et  commentaria  flrmantia  super  tbeologica  passim 
oonscribont,  qnibos  auditores  soos  demolceant,  detineant,  decipiant. 

'  Dispntatar  publice  contra  sacras  coDstitutiones  de  incompreheasibili  Deitate,  de 
ineamatione  Terbi  Terbosa  caro  et  sangnis  hreverenter  litigat.  Individua  trinitas  in 
triYiis  secator  et  diaoerpitor,  at  tot  jam  sint  errores,  qaot  doctorea,  tot  scandala,  qnot 
anditoria,  tot  blasphemiae,  qaot  plateae. 

4  Qaod  faoaltates,  qaaa  liberales  appellant,  amissa  libertate  prist! na  in  tantam  servi- 
tatem  dcrjiciantor,  at  oomatoli  adolescentes  earnm  magisteria  impadenter  oaorpent  et  in 
oathadra  aeniomm  sedeant  imberbea  et  qai  nondnm  norant  esse  discipuli,  laborant,  at 
nominentar  magistri.  Omissis  regulis  artiam  abjectisqae  libris  aatbenticis,  artificio 
muscas  tanqoam  ingnaTiom  verboram  et  sophismatibas  sois  (anqaam  aranearum  tendi- 
culia  indadunt. 
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reform,  so  that  by  his  authority  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline might  be  restored,  and  that  divine  teachings  might  not  be 
rendered  contemptible  by  becoming  vulgar,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  said  in  comers :  Here  is  Christ,  or  there  is  Christ ;  so  that 
the  holy  might  not  be  given  unto  the  dogs,  the  pearls  cast  before 
swine,  for  them  to  trample  under  their  feet.  The  popes,  how- 
ever, were  not  inclined  to  be  hurried  at  once,  by  such  remon- 
strances of  individuals,  into  any  arbitrary  interference.  The 
spirit  of  the  church,  of  which  they  were  the  organs,  demanded  a 
certain  manifoldness  of  development. 

The  dialectic  theology,  after  having  triumphantly  passed 
through  the  conflicts  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  handed  over  to 
the  thirteenth,  by  Alanus  (Alain),  dignified  by  his  age,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  and  the  diligence  of  his 
pen,  with  the  name  of  universal  teacher,  Alanus  the  Great 
(Alanus  Magnus),  and  sumamed  Insulensis,  after  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Lille  ab  Insula.  Here  he  was  born,  before  1128;  he 
taught  at  Paris,  became  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  died  in  the  year 
1202.^  What  chiefly  characterizes  this  schoolman  is,  his  depar- 
ture from  the  method  of  the  Sententiaries,  by  entering  into  a 
purely  rational  exposition  of  his  subject-matter.  In  an  Ar$ 
Catholicae  Jideit  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  the  Third,  he  under- 
took to  expound,  in  five  books,  all  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a 
connected  chain  of  brief  propositions,  one  of  which  should  be 
clearly  deducible  from  the  other.  It  was  designed  to  furnish 
arguments  for  the  faith,  which  an  acute  mind  could  hardly  resist, 
so  that  he  who  would  not  believe  the  prophets  and  the  gospel, 
should  at  least  be  convinced  by  demonstration  of  human  reason. 
But  he  added,  that  these  arguments  would  by  no  means  suffice  to 
produce  faith  ;  for  a  faith  that  proceeded  from  nothing  but  reason 
would  be  without  merit  (meriiumj.  **It  will  be  our  privilege 
and  glory  in  heaven,"  says  he,  "to  comprehend  with  perfect 
knowledge,  what  we  now  see  only  in  a  glass  darkly."^  After  the  « 
same  method,  he  compiled  also  a  series  of  brief  propositions,  as 
Regulae  theohgicae,  which  he  accompanied  with  illustrations.' 

1  Most  celebrated  in  his  owd  age  for  his  poem,  called  Antiolaudianus ;  also,  author  of 
a  Summa  de  arte  praedicandi. 

2  The  cited  work  pablished  in  Fez,  Thesaurus  aneodotoram  noTissimud,  t.  i.  f.  476. 
8  Published  by  MmgArelli,  in  the  Anecdotomm  fasciculus.    Romae,  1766. 
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In  the  twelfth  century,  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Aristote- 
lian dialectics  may  already  be  discerned ;  though,  at  first,  only 
single  logical  writings  of  that  great  philosopher  could  have  been 
known.  But  far  more  important  became  this  influence,  and  far 
greater  the  new  spring  which  was  thereby  given  to  dialectics  and 
speculation  in  the  following  century,  when  men  became  better 
acquainted  with  Aristotle,  partly  from  translations  made  at  second- 
hand from  the  Arabic,  partly  from  such  as  were  made  directly 
from  the  original  Greek,^  and  his  metaphysical  and  ethical  works 
came  to  be  studied  with  great  diligence.  But  this  new  direction* 
again,  had  to  encounter,  much  violent  opposition.  A  speculative 
system,  which,  near  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,^  had 
become  widely  popular  at  Paris,  and  which  was  really  calculated 
to  undermine  all  the  religious  faith  of  the  times,  could  not  fail  to 
appear  as  a  dangerous  symptom  to  those  who  had  to  watch  over 
the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  and  the  real  source  of  such  doctrines 
being  unknown,  and  wrongly  attributed  by  some  to  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  issued,  in  1228, 
a  letter  to  the  university  of  Paris,  warning  its  teachers*  against 
the  presumptuous  and  false  use  of  philosophy  in  matters  of  faith. 
He  complained,  probably  not  without  reason,  of  the  forced  inter- 
pretations whereby  it  was  attempted  to  bring  the  declarations  of 
Holy  Scripture  into  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  such  philoso- 
phers as  had  never  known  the  true  God.^  He  told  these  teachers 
that,  by  undertaking  to  prove  everything  on  philosophical  grounds, 
they  made  faith  superfluous.^  In  what  light  the  arrogance  of  the 
new  dialectic  tendency  appeared  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
times,  is  illustrated  by  the  fable  into  which  the  history  of  one  of 
the  first  zealous  supporters  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  of 
its  application  to  theology,  Simon  of  Toumay,^  was  converted. 

1  See  on  this  point,  ReobercheR  eritiqaes  snr  Vkge  et  Torigine  des  traductions  latines 
d'Arietote,  par  M.  Jourdain.    Paris,  1819. 

'  The  doctrines  of  Almario  of  Bena,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  another  connection. 

'  Of  whom  he  says :  Praesumptorrs  hnja^modi  doctrinam  natnralem  ninplexantes  ver- 
boram  folia  et  non  f^ctns  anditoribns  snis  apponnnt. 

4  Ad  sensum  dootrinae  philosophomm  ignorantium  Denm  sacra  eloqnia  extortis  exposi- 
tionibns,  fmo  dietortis  inflectnnt. 

ft  Pom  fidem  conantnr  plos  debito  ratione  adstmere  naturali,  nonne  illam  reddunt 
qoodammodo  iniitilem  et  inanem  ? 

^  A  writer  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Henry  of  Ghent, 
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This  iudiridual,  haying  passed  from  the  study  of  philosophy  to 
that  of  theology,  and  for  seyeral  years  given  lectures  on  the 
latter  subject,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
acquired  such  extraordinary  celebrity,  that  none  but  the  most 
capacious  edifices  could  hold  the  crowds  of  his  hearers.  In  a 
certain  lecture,  haying  started  a  yariety  of  doubts  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  deferred  the  resolution  of  them  to  the  next 
day.  The  whole  tribe  of  theological  students  flocked  with  eager 
expectation  the  next  day  to  his  lecture  room,  when  he  explained 
all  the  difSculties  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  that  the  whole 
assembly  were  struck  with  one  sentiment  of  admiration.  Seyeral 
of  them,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  now  went  up  and  earnestly 
besought  him,  that  he  would  dictate  the  lecture  oyer  again  for 
them  to  copy,  that  all  this  knowledge  might  not  be  lost.  Scout- 
ing such  a  consequence,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  0  my  little  Jesus,  little  Jesus,  how  much  haye  I  helped  to 
establish  and  glorify  thy  doctrine !  Verily,  had  I  a  mind  to 
stand  forth  as  its  opponent,  I  might  bring  still  stronger  argu- 
ments against  it.*'  But  no  sooner  was  this  uttered  than  he  found 
himself  unable  to  speak  another  word ;  he  had  lost  both  yoice 
and  memory.  He  had  to  spend  two  years  in  learning  oyer  again 
the  alphabet ;  and  only  with  the  greatest  difSculty  succeeded  in 
recommitting  to  memory  so  as  feebly  to  stammer  out  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  creed.^ 

arobdeacon  of  Toomay,  who,  in  kis  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  aathors  of  his  own  time» 
c.  24  (published  by  Fabricias,  in  his  Bibliotheca  ecclesiastiea),  gives  the  simplest  account 
of  him,  refers  to  his  writings,  a  liber  sententiarum  saarum,  moreover,  the  exposition  of 
the  quaestiones,  quas  in  scholis  snis  dispotatas  tenninavit,  an  explication  of  the  Athan- 
asian  creed»— and  could  say  nothing  worse  of  him  than  this :  Dum  nimie  et  in  hoc  et  in 
aliis  scriptis  suis  Aristotelem  sequitor,  a  nonnuUis  modernis  haereseos  argaitar.  This 
latter  fact,  together  perhaps  with  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  man,  and  the  accident  be 
met  with  during  his  celebrated  academical  labours,  and  which  put  an  end  to  them,  may 
have  given  occasion  to  the  whole  of  this  singular  legend.  If  some  of  his  writings  were 
published,  we  might  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  tbe  whole  matter.  The  copy 
of  the  very  lecture  with  which  this  whole  stor}'  was  connected  seems  to  be  still  extant, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  History  of  t'rench  literature  composed  by  the  Benedictines 
of  S.  Maur. 

1  So  states  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1202  (ed.  Lond.  1686,  f.  173)  and  he  adds: 
Hoc  igitur  miraculum  multorum  scholarium  suppressit  errogantiam  et  jactantiam  refrae- 
navit  He  appeals  to  the  oral  account  of  an  eye  witness,  who  had  studied  in  Paris,  and 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Durham.  That  which  contradicts  and  that  which  agrees 
with  this  account,  in  Thomas  Caatiprat's  report  of  the  same  incident,  while  it  testifies 
against  the  literal  truth  of  the  story,  yet  supports  the  fact  lying  at  the  foundation  of  it. 
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Yet  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  after  the  way  had  been  so  well 
prepared  for  its  influence  by  the  progress  of  eyents  in  the  twelfth 
century,  laid  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  scientific  minds  to  be  rent 
away  so  easily.  And  when  only  the  outward  results  were  looked 
at,  when  it  was  observed  that  men  of  unirersally  acknowledged 
piety,  eminent  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  faith 
and  of  the  church,  drew  from  this  philosophy  their  weapons  for 
the  defence  of  the  truths  of  faith,  it  could  not  be  belieyed  that 
from  such  a  quarter  any  danger  was  to  be  feared.  So  this  phi- 
losophy came  at  length  to  be  patronized  and  protected  even  by 
the  popes. 

What  gave  Aristotle  this  great  power  of  attracting  the  minds 
of  men,  was  the  combination,  so  peculiar  to  him,  of  dialectical 
acuteness  with  sound  experimental  obseryation,  the  comprehen- 
siye  range  of  his  inquiries,  the  fruitfulness  of  his  logical  formulas, 
which  the  great  teachers  of  this  century  knew  how  to  turn  to  such 
good  purpose. 

In  earlier  centuries,  we  noticed,  indeed,  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  influences  of  the  Platonic  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy. We  obseryed  that,  by  the  latter,  was  called  forth  a  one- 
He  transfers  to  him  that  assertion  respecting  the  three  deceivers  of  the  world,  wbieh  was 
ascribed  by  oth«rs  to  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second.  He  says  that  this  Simon,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures,  uttered  a  blasphemy  of  this  sort,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
expressed  it,  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  epUepey,  and  three  days  afterwards  fell  into  the 
condition  described  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  which  condition  he  remained  till  he  died. 
He  mentions  also,  as  a  characteristic  trait,  that  Simon,  whom  he  represents  as  a  man 
of  unchaste  manners,— Matthew  of  Paris  states  also  that  he  had  two  sons,— could  at  last 
only  pronounce  the  names  of  his  concubines,  but  not  the  title  of  the  work  of  Boethius 
on  the  Trinity,  which  he  before  knew  almost  entirely  by  heart ;  see  Apes,  lib.  ii.,  c.  xlviii. 
But  really,  if  this  Simon, — as  would  seem  probable  from  the  chronology, — was  the  same 
person  with  the  one  whom  Stephen  of  Tournsy  recommended  to  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  he  is  represented  on  this  occasion  in  a  very  favourable  light.  This  Stephen 
recommended  him  in  connection  with  a  controversy  which  he  had  with  his  bisbop  and 
the  other  canonicals, — and  which,  too,  may  have  contributed  to  bring  him  into  bad  re- 
pute,—to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims :  Inde  est  quod  magistro  Simoni  viro  inter  schohres 
^athedroM  egregio  non  necesse  est  verbosas  emendicare  preces  aut  laudum  veualium 
eoram  vobis  praecouia  erogare.  Qratiosum  et  commendabilem  faciunt  eum  hinc  auctO' 
ritaa  morttm,  hinc  peritia  literarum.  £p.  79.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xzt.,  f.  17.  But  the 
testimony  of  this  person  is  here  certainly  of  peculiar  weight,  since  he  was  one  of  the 
zealous  advocates  for  the  church  party,  and  of  the  opponents  to  licentiousness  of  doo. 
trine,— being  inclined,  indeed,  to  confine  speculation  within  too  narrow  limits,  as  is  plain 
from  the  letter  quoted  on  a  former  page,  167.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Simon  of 
Tournay,  in  the  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  t.  zvi.,  who  gives  a  list  of  his  works  preserved 
In  the  Parisian  libraries,  found  nothing  in  them  which  could  serve  either  to  establish  or 
to  explain  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  affainst  him.    See  1.  r.  p.  394. 
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sided  direction  of  the  understanding,  which  stood  chiefly  in  a 
negati?e  relation  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church ;  while  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  had  more  to  stir  the  feelings,  and  to  excite 
religious  intuition,  might  be  reconciled  with  the  church  doctrines 
and  used  for  their  support.  But  the  positive  element  of  the 
Christian  and  churchly  spirit  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  too 
powerful,  the  mystical  element  was  too  much  fused  and  blended 
with  the  dialectic,  in  all  the  great  minds  of  the  age,  to  render  it 
possible,  on  the  whole,  for  a  negative  tendency,  in  reference  to 
the  church,  to  be  called  forth  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
And  along  with  the  Aristotelian  element  was  combined  also,  in 
the  case  of  these  teachers,  a  not  less  powerfully  working  Platonic 
one,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  them  by  Augustin,  by  the 
Pseudo-Dionysian  writings,  and  by  Arabic  and  Latin  translations 
of  the  Platonists ;  as,  in  fact,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  even 
among  the  Arabians,  whose  philosophical  culture  spread  to  the 
Christian  nations,  was  penetrated  with  elements  of  New  Plato- 
nism.^  By  distinguishing  the  different  positions  of  nature  and 
of  grace,  of  the  natural  and  of  the  supernatural,  they  might  under- 
take to  bring  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  into  harmony  with  those 
of  revelation  ;  and  we  shall  see  how  this  distinction  was  connected 
with  their  whole  mode  of  contemplation. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  method  of  these  men  consisted 
in  this :  to  start  a  multitude  of  isolated  questions  on  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treated,  to  state  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  then  sum  np  with  a  brief  decision  (conclusio  or  resolutioj, 
in  which  regard  was  had  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  This 
method  served  greatly  to  promote  the  habit  of  contemplating  a 
subject  on  its  several  sides,  as  well  as  to  exercise  acuteness. 
Much  that  was  brought  forward  in  later  times,  on  deistical  grounds, 
against  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  to  be  found  already  in  the 
writings  of  these  schoolmen,  among  the  negative  grounds,  to 
which  they  had  regard  ;  and  it  is  evident  how  carefnlly  they  had 
examined  every  objection  that  could  be  raised  against  their  own 
theological  position.  But  this  method  of  questioning  and  defining, 
was  unfavourable  to  a  coherent  organic  comprehension  and  de- 
Telopment.     It  afforded  abundant  nourishment  for  a  species  of 

1  S^  the  very  interesting  and  inntructiTe  tract,  Rssai  snr  les  ecolefl  pbilosopbiqnes 
chez  Icfl  Arabes,  par  A.  Schmolders      Parin,  1842.  p.  95,  etc. 
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sophistry,  though  it  might  be  UDConscious  sophistry,  which  was 
skilful  in  finding  many  reasons  for  that  which  was  untrue  or  but 
half  true.  Add  to  this,  that  the  above-mentioned  theologians, 
while  they  kept  themselres  within  those  limits  of  inquiry  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  must  undertake  to  prore 
ererything  they  found  contained  there,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  a  purposed  accommodation ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
view  of  Christianity  presented  by  the  church  tradition,  had,  after 
an  unconscious  and  inyoluntary  manner,  blended  itself  with  their 
whole  life  and  mode  of  thinking.  There  were  two  authorities  by 
which  the  minds  of  men  were  gOYemed :  in  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  called  pre-eminently  the  phi- 
losopher ;  in  the  Christian  province,  tlie  authority  of  the  church 
tradition.  From  the  contrariety  between  these  two  authorities, 
and  the  results  to  which  theologians,  whose  thinking  was  directed 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  could  move  with  freedom 
at  all,  were  led,  there  arose  among  them  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictiona,  which,  by  some  artifice  or  other,  they  must  needs  re- 
concile or  cover  over. 

The  most  important  representatives  and  schools  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  proceeded  from  the  two  orders  of  the  mendicant 
friars:  from  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Englishman 
Alexander  of  Hales,  and  the  Italian  Bonaventura.  The  history 
of  the  Franciscan  order  led  us  often  to  speak  of  the  last-named 
individual,  who  entered  the  order  in  1238,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
took  up  its  defence  with  enthusiasm,  and  finally  was  placed  at  its 
head  as  general.  Bonaventura *&  original  name,  like  that  of  his 
father,  was  John  of  Fidanza.  He  was  bom  at  Bagnarea,  not  fkr 
firom  Yiterbo  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1221,  and  lived  to  assist  at 
the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  during  the  session  of  which 
he  died.  In  him,  we  find  once  more  united  the  mystical  and  the 
dialectic  theology.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of 
mystical  and  practical  works  on  Christianity,  and  of  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Sentences.  In  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  appeared 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Albert  the  Great  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  princely  family,  and  was  bom  at 
Lauingen,  not  far  from  Dillingen,  in  the  year  1193,  entered  the 
Dominican  order  in  1223,  and  studied  at  Paris,  Padua,  and 
Bologna  ;    he    taught   in    Hildesheim,   Freiburg,    Begensburg, 
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Strasburg,  Paris,  and  Cologne.  The  last-mentioned  city  was 
more  particularly  the  seat  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher.  In  1260, 
he  was  compelled,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Begensbnrg.  Bnt  after  he  had  sustained  the  duties 
of  this  office  two  years,  anxious  to  be  released  from  the  perplex- 
ing crowd  of  foreign  affairs  which  devolyed  on  German  bishops, 
and  to  return  to  his  former  quiet  life,  consecrated  to  religion  and 
science,  he  obtained  a  dismission  from  pope  Urban  the  Fourth, 
and  then  deroted  himself  wholly,  till  the  close  of  his  life  at 
Cologne,  to  his  labours  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  though  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  transact  business  connected  with  the  epis- 
copal office  within  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  He  is  said  to  hare 
been  present  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ;  and  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  November  in  the  year  1280.^  His  great 
mind  grasped  the  whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time.  He  abounded  in  profound,  suggestive  ideas, 
with  which  he  fructified  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in 
far-reaching  anticipations  of  truth.  On  the  theological  develop- 
ment of  this  century  and  the  succeeding  ones,  a  still  more 
powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  his  great  disciple,  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1225  or  1227,^  at  the  castle  of  Bocca 
Sicca,  belonging  to  his  family,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Aquino, 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  He  was  descended  fVom  a  very  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  was  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Monte 
Cassino  to  be  educated,  where  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning.  Afterwards  he  repaired,  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  to  the  university  at  Naples.  At  this  time,  the  preachers 
of  the  mendicant  orders  were  exercising  a  great  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  and  successfidly  endeavouring  to  win  over  the 
distinguished  young  men  to  their  order ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
Thomas  also  was  attracted  by  the  charm  of  this  novel  appear- 
ance ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  entered,  in 
1243,  when  a  young  man,  the  Dominican  order.  His  pious 
mother,  Theodora,  was  at  first  not  displeased  with  this  resolution 

I  See  Echard,  t.  i.  1 162. 

9  The  year  of  bis  birth  is  disputed,  beoaose  it  cannot  be  exactly  determined  whether 
he  was  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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of  her  son  ;  she  only  wished  to  see  him.  Bnt  the  monks,  who 
were  little  accustomed  to  pay  respect  to  the  ties  and  feelings  of 
nature,  felt  themselres  bound  to  preyent  such  an  interriew,  fear- 
ing lest  the  promising  young  man  might  be  taken  away  from 
them  by  force.  But  their  pains  to  keep  the  son  from  the  sight 
of  his  mother,  had  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they 
intended.  The  enraged  mother  complained  to  her  sons,  who 
were  serving  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second, 
and  adjured  them,  as  they  yalued  her  motherly  blessing,  to  obtain 
her  child  for  her  once  more.  They  went  and  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  the  young  Thomas  from  the  order,  and  making  them- 
selyes  master  of  his  person.  But  no  force  could  compel  him  to 
lay  aside  the  dress  of  his  order.  Two  years'  imprisonment  in  a 
castle  could  not  break  his  will.  He  spent  these  days  of  solitude 
in  studying  through  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Peter  Lombard. 
His  mother,  being  at  length  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conquer  his  will,  assisted,  herself,  in  letting  him  down  with  a 
cord  from  the  window,  so  that  he  could  escape.  Here  several 
companions  of  his  order  stood  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  he  was 
welcomed  back,  with  great  joy,  by  the  Dominicans  in  Naples. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  to  pursue  his  studies 
under  the  guidance  of  the  great  German  teacher,  Albert.  His 
taciturn  disposition  procured  for  him  here  the  surname  bos  mutua, 
and  nobody  dreamed  of  what  was  within  him.  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion, however,  when  he  distinguished  himself  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  all,  in  an  academical  disputation,  Albert  the  Great 
exclaimed :  "  We  call  him  the  mute  oXy  but  he  will  turn  out  a 
teacher  whose  voice  will  be  heard  through  the  whole  world."  At 
some  later  period  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  his 
academical  degree.  In  the  year  1253,  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  till  his  death,  he  composed  his 
great  and  numerous  works,  on  subjects  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical, among  which  latter  may  be  mentioned  his  Summa  iheolo- 
giaCt  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences,  his  Apologetical  work 
against  the  heathens,  and  several  of  his  optiscula.  This  depart- 
ment of  his  labours  deserves  the  more  to  be  admired,  because  it 
was  not  the  only  one.  He  was  an  active  teacher  of  youth ;  and 
his  lectures  were  so  attractive  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find 
a  hall  large  enough  to  hold  the  multitude  of  his  auditors.     He 
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preached,  also  ;  and  he  taught,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  sometimes 
also  at  the  university  of-JS^aples  ;  and  was  therefore  occasionally 
interrupted  in  his  other  labours  by  his  journeys  to  and  from 
Italy .^  He  is  said  to  have  employed  three  or  four  amanuenses, 
to  all  whom  he  dictated  at  once  on  dififerent  subjects.  His  writ- 
ings show  that  his  thoughts  on  divine  things  flowed  from  a  full 
heart ;  he  was  oonscious  of  the  necessary  connection  subsisting 
between  thought  and  feeling.  Every  day  he  was  accustomed  to 
have  something  read  to  him  from  a  work  of  edification  (^Bufin's 
Collationes  patrum)  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he  took  this 
time  from  his  speculative  studies,  he  replied  that  he  thought  the 
excitement  of  devotion  prepared  him  for  soaring  upwards  to 
speculation.  When  the  feelings  are  enkindled  by  devotion,  the 
thoughts  would  more  easily  ascend  to  the  highest  matters.?  He 
never  began  to  study,  to  dispute,  to  give  lectures,  to  write,  or  to 
dictate,  without  first  betaking  himself  to  prayer  for  divine  illumi- 
nation. Whenever  doubts  confronted  him  in  his  investigations, 
he  left  off  meditating,  in  order  to  seek  divine  guidance  in  prayer.' 
In  secular  affairs,  too,  his  clear,  discriminating  understanding  is 
said  to  have  shown  aptitude  and  ability ;  and  hence  Louis  the 
Kinth  of  France  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  him  even  on  the 
affairs  of  government.  Once,  when  busily  engaged  on  his  Summa 
theologiae,  he  was  obliged,  against  his  will,  to  appear  at  the 
table  of  this  monarch.  But  he  took  his  seat  there  fully  absorbed 
in  his  own  thoughts.  Suddenly  striking  his  fist  on  the  table,  he 
exclaimed:  ''There!  the  Manicheans  are  down.''  Wrapped  up 
in  his  speculations,  he  thought  he  had  just  discovered  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  Manicheanism,  and  had  lost  all  recollection 
of  the  place  where  he  was.  His  prior,  sitting  next  to  him,  seised 
his  arm,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  at  the  king's  table. 

1  The  author  of  the  Life  of  TUomas  Aquinas  (WilUain  of  Tboco),  says,  at  the  7ih  of 
March,  o.  iv.:  Unum  videtur  Dens  in  dicto  doctore,  dum  viveret,  manifesium  ostendisse 
mhraculum,  ut  tarn  modico  tempore,  forte  in  figtnU  aunis,  qui  inter  magisterium  ejus  oC 
obituDf  in  vita  fluxerunt,  bis  eundo  Parlsios  et  in  Italiam  redeundo,  tot  potuerit  lihroa 
per  suoa  scriptores  in  acriptis  redigore. 

2  William  of  Thoco  cites  as  a  reason  (ill.  22)  :  Quia  frequenter  contingit,  quod  dum 
intelltotus  superius  subtilia  speealatnr,  affectus  iufcrius  a  deTotione  TCm&tiltur. 

8  Willi  am  of  Tho«o  fioaly  remarks  on  thta  sobjeet :  Unde  videbatur  in  ^ua  aoixoa 
intellectus  et  affectus  stcut  iuvicem  se  comprehendunt,  u(  affectus  orando  mereretur  ad 
divinaingredi,  et  inteilectushiyus  merlto  intueri  quae  altius  Intelligeret,  quo  affectio  ar- 
dentius  in  id,  quod  luoe  caperet,  anore  flagravec. 
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Then  Thomas  came  to  his  senses,  and  excused  himself  to  the 
monarch.  But  the  pious  king  enjoyed  it,  and  was  mnch  edified 
to  find  that  the  honour  of  such  an  invitation  and  of  such  com- 
pany could  not  divert  one  whose  thoughts  were  wholly  absorbed 
in  higher  things,  from  his  meditations  on  divine  matters.  He 
considered  it  important,  that  not  one  of  these  thoughts  should 
be  lost,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  scribe,  to  whom  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  dictate  the  whole.  This  great  theologian  died  on  his 
journey  to  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  whither  he  was  sum- 
moQed  by  the  pope,  in  1274. 

Besides  these  theologians  of  the  mendicant  orders,  we  should 
mention  one  distinguished  man,  who  was  pre-eminent  alike  in 
practical  and  theoretical  matters,— in  the  practical  government 
of  the  church,  as  a  bishop,  preacher,  and  pastor ;  and  in  science, 
as  an  apologist,  dogmatician,  and  moral  theologian.  This  was 
William  of  Auvergne^  (born  at  Aurillac),  who  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Paris  in  1228,  and  died  in  the  year  1248."^ 

One  of  the  extraordinary  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
stood  forth  to  resist  the  ruling  authorities  of  their  times,  was  the 
Englishman  Boger  Bacon,  a  man  of  a  free  spirit  beyond  aU 
others,  full  of  great  ideas  of  reform ;  ideas  that  contained  the 
germs  of  new  creations,  reaching  farther  in  their  consequences 
and  results  than  he  himself,  firmly  rooted  as,  with  all  his  aspira- 
tions, he  still  was  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  either  under- 
stood or  intended.  He  was  bom  near  Ilchester  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1214.  He  was  educated  under  the  influence  of  that  free- 
hearted man,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  Robert  Orosshead 
(Grouthead),  mentioned  already  on  a  former  page;^  who,  as 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  under  the  name  of  Bobertus  LincolniensiSy 
held  an  important  rank  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  this 
period ;  ^  and  whom  Bacon  himself  was  accustomed  to  name  with 

1  Henoe  known  also  under  the  nsme  of  UuUelmiis  Alrernns. 

S  His  spologedeal  work,  Dejide  et  legilmst  also  aimed  against  Mohammedanism;  his 
etfaieal  writings,  De  virivtUmSt  moribus,  vitHt  et  peccmliM,  de  Untationibua  tt  renMiett^ 
tUtf—hiB  writings  on  partioolar  points  of  doctrine,  his  more  comprehensiTe  work,  De 
umiveno,  his  tract,  De  rKetorka  divina  (on  the  art  of  eorreet  prayer).  His  works  were 
published,  in  two  folio  Tolumes,  at  Paris,  in  107i.  Hb  partioolar  doetrinal  and  ethical 
writings  are  so  wrongfat  out  as  to  form,  together,  one  whole. 

8  See  Tol.  vii^  p.  2l8. 

*  It  it  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  so  little  of  him  in  this  respect,  aa  nothing  has 
been  published  fh>m  his  greater  works.  "^ 

VOL.  Vlli.  M 
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peculiar  reyerence,  as  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  that  age.^  He 
entered,  by  the  adyice  of  his  patron. — who  at  first  expected 
much  good  from  the  orders  of  mendicant  friars, — ^into  the  Fran- 
ciscan order ;  bat  the  free  direction  which  his  mind  took  exposed 
him  to  many  persecutions  in  the  same.  For  many  years  he  lan- 
guished in  the  confinement  of  a  cell,  until,  by  the  interposition 
of  powerful  patrons,  he  obtained  his  freedom.  He  died  at  Oxford 
in  the  year  1294. 

In  the  work  containing  his  ideas  on  the  reform  of  science,  the 
Opus  majua^  which  he  composed  by  inyitation  of  pope  Clement 
the  Fourth,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it,^  he  denounced  dependence 
on  authority  and  custom  as  a  source  of  the  great  majority  of 
errors,  and  adrocated  free  inquiry  after  truth.  He  said  that  the 
church  fathers  themseWes  laid  no  claim  to  infallibility.  They 
had  corrected  themselves,  had  disputed  with  one  another;  as, 
for  example,  Augustin  with  Jerome.  Men  should  not  feel  bound 
by  their  authority,  therefore,  where  they  haye  erred ;  but  imi- 
tate them  in  seeking  a  continually  progressive  improvement. 
"  Had  they  lived  to  our  times,  they  would  have  altered  for  the 
better  many  more  things  than  they  had  done."^  He  cites  the 
dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  to  show  that  holy 
men  had  mutually  corrected  each  other,  and  firmly  withstood 
each  other.A  He  adopted  the  idea  of  the  church  theocracy  from 
the  prevailing  view  of  his  times,  altering  it  only  in  the  essential 
point,  that  he  was  for  having  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  guiding 
and  determining  principle  for  everything,  whether  relating  to 

1  Solum  dominiu  Robeitus,  diotua  Orossam  Caput,  novit  soientias.  Opos  miyoa, 
f.40. 

S  Ed.  Jebb.    Londini,  1733. 

8  Which,  however,  is  perhaps  not  yet  completely  pabliriied. 

4  P.  10-17:  Nd  igitnr  nos  simns  causa  eiroris  Doetri  et  fiat  magnum  sapientiae  im^ 
pedimentum  ex  eo,  quod  vias  sanctorum  et  sapientnm  non  intelligimus,  ut  expedit,  pos- 
Bumus  auctoiitate  sanctorum  et  sapientum  antiquorum  oonsiderare  pia  mente  et  animo 
reTerenti  propter  veritatis  dignitatem,  quae  omnibus  antefertur,  si  sancti  et  sapientes 
aliqua,  quae  humanam  imperfectiooem  important,  protulerunt,  in  quibus  sen  affirmatis  seu 
negatis  non  opportet  quod  nos  imitemus  ex  fronte.  Scimus  quidem,  quod  non  solum 
dederunt  nobis  consilium  et  licentiam  hoc  faoiendi,  sed  conspicimur,  quod  ipsi  multa 
posuerunt  magna  auctoritate,  quae  postea  tnajori  hnmilitate  retraotaverunt  et  ideo  latuit 
in  iis  magna  imperfectio  prioribus  temporibus.  Quod  si  vixistent  usque  nunc,  multa 
plura  correxissent  et  mutassenU 

ft  Sancti  etiam  ipsi  mutuo  suas  correxerunt  positioues  et  sibi  invicem  fortiter  resiste- 
bant.  * 
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knowledge  or  to  life.  All  the  wisdom  requisite  for  the  determi- 
nation of  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  all  science  were,  in  their 
principle  and  sonrce,  to.be  fonnd  in  the  Holy  Scriptures/  There 
was  bnt  one  perfect  wisdom  given  by  the  one  only  6od  for  the 
entire  human  family,  which  was  wholly  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  but  it  was  to  be  deduced  and  eyolred  from  them  by 
philosophy  and  the  canonical  law.^  A  reformation  according  to 
this  method,  in  all  studies,  should  be  introduced.  The  entire 
church  would  then  be  goyemed  again  as  it  was  in  the  times  of 
the  saints ;  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  among  princes  and 
laymen,  a  uniyersal  peace  would  then  preyail.  As  the  church 
among  the  Jews  was  governed  by  the  law  of  6od,  so  must  it  be 
again  among  the  Christians.'  In  principle,  at  least,  everything 
must  be  governed  by  that  law.  All  erils,  through  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  he  traced  to  ignorance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  source  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  life.  So  zealous  was  he  in 
favour  of  the  general  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  would  have 
all  the  laity  read,  and  so  be  able  to  make  use  of  them.  Nor 
should  they  rest  satisfied  with  the  Vulgate,  which  he  saw  needed 
correction ;  but  they  should  study  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  original  texts.  By  means  of  a  universal  grammar,  dis* 
covered  by  himself,  he  engaged  to  give  any  man,  in  three  days, 
such  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues  as 
would  enable  him  to  understand  the  Scriptures  in  each  of  these 
languages. 

Considering  it,  as  he  did,  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that 
everything  should  be  referred  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  could 
not  but  lament  that  this  was  so  much  neglected  by  the  theolo- 
gians, and,  compared  with  the  study  of  the  new  dialectic  theo- 
logy, thrown  wholly  into  the  background ;  that  any  man  who,  at 

1  ToU  sapientia  est  ibi  prinoipalites  contenta  et  fontaliter,  in  his  tract,  not  yet  pub- 
lished also,  addressed  to  pope  Clement  the  Fourth:  De  laude  scripturae  saerae,  from 
which  weighty  extracts  haTC  been  communicated  in  Usserii  historia  dogmalioa  de  sciip- 
tnris,  ed.  Wharton.    Londini,  ISOO,  p.  421. 

'  Ut  sicut  in  pugno  colligitur,  quod  latins  in  pslma  ezplicatur,  sic  tota  sapientia  ntilis 
bomini  oontinetur  in  sacris  Uteris,  licet  nnn  tota  explicetur,  sed  ejus  explicatio  est  jus 
canon icum  et  philosophia,  nam  utnunque  jaoet  in  risceribus  sacrae  scripturae  et  de  his 
ezivit  et  super  hoc  ftindantur  omnia,  quae  utiliter  dicunter  in  jure  canonico  et  philo- 
Sophia.    L.  c 

'  Quod  regimen  ecclesiae,  sicut  per  legem  Dei  regebator  antiquitos  apud  Hebraeos, 
sic  esse  nunc  apud  Cbristianoe. 

M  2 
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PoriB  or  BologDa,  wonld  gire  lectures  on  the  Bible,  must,  in  re- 
spect to  time  and  place,  give  way  to  him  who  wonld  read  on  the 
Sentences.^  Theology,  he  said,  in  these  schools,  took  jnst  the 
opposite  course  of  the  other  faculties ;  for,  in  the  other  faculties, 
the  text  always  went  for  more  than  the  commentary;  and  he 
who  rightly  understood  the  text  was  considered  as  having  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  whole ;  and  yet  the  text,  in  theology, 
was  one  infinitely  higher  than  that  in  any  of  the  other  faculties. 
It  was  a  text  brought  into  the  world  through  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  saints,  and  so  great,  that  an  entire  life  would 
scarce  suffice  to  explain  it  wholly.' 

We  may  remark,  also,  by  the  way,  that  Roger  Bacon  coincides 
with  another  original  man  of  this  age,  Baymund  Lull,  in  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  a  complete  scientific  education  for  mission- 
aries, and  ^particularly  in  insisting  that  missions,  undertaken 
without  any  correct  ideas  of  geography  and  ethnography,  must 
necessarily  prove  failures ;  all  which  he  explained  at  large.' 

As  Boger  Bacon  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  emendation  of 
the  extremely  corrupted  Vulgate,  of  which  the  manuscripts  varied 
from  each  other  to  an  astonishing  extent,^  so  the  need  of  this 
came  now  to  be  felt  by  all ;  and  by  the  general  chapter  of  the 
Dominican  order  one  of  their  own  body,  Hugo  de  St  Chers  (a 
Sancto  Caro)j  so  called  from  his  birthplace,  near  Vienna,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his -knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  after- 
wards elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  was  appointed  to 


1  Boulaeas  quotes  the  remarkable  words  from  a  chapter  not  yet  published  of  the  Opus 
majos :  De  theologomm  pecoatis,  Hist  univers.  Paris,  t.  iii.,  f.  883.  Baecalanrens, 
qui  legit  textum,  succumbit  lectori  sententiarum.  Parisiis  ille,  qni  legit  senteDtias, 
habet  principalem  horam  legendi  secandom  soam  Tolontatem,  habet  socinm  et  cameram 
apod  religiosoa,  sed  qui  legit  bibliam,  caret  his  et  mendioat  horam  legendi  secandom 
qood  placet  lectori  sententianim. 

3  Quod  textas  hie  de  ore  Domini  et  sanctorum  flatus  mundo  est,  ita  magnos,  quod 
vix  safBoeret  aliqois  lector  ad  perlegendum  eom  in  tota  vita  sua. 

S  Opus  miyus,f.  189:  Haeo  oognitio  locorum  mnndi  Talde  neoessaria  est  leipubHeae 
fidelium  et  couTersioni  infidel ium,  et  ad  obviandum  infldelibns  et  anticbristo.  Qui  looa 
mundi  ignorat,  nescit  non  solum  quo  vadit,  sed  quo  teudat  et  ideo  sive  pro  oonversione 
infldelium  profleiseatur  aut  pro  aUis  ecclesiae  negotiis,  neocsse  est,  ut  seiat  ritus  et  cob- 
ditipnes  omnium  nationom,  quatenus  proposito  certo  locum  proprium  petat 

4  He  si^  in  his  trsct  already  cited,  de  laode  scriptorae  sacrae :  A  Tiginti  retro  annis 
inter  minores  et  Scholares,  potissimum  vero  praedicatores,  mos  insolevit,  quod  qnilibet 
oorrigat  pro  sua  Tolumate  et  quilihet  mutat,  quod  non  intelligit,  quod  non  licet  Uneete  in 
libris  poetarum. 
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prepare  an  improTed  edition  of  the  Ynlgate.i  Tbe  same  school- 
man composed  likewise  a  concordance  and  commentary  on  the 
Bible. 

In  the  history  of  systematic  theology,  that  extraordinary  man, 
little  known  as  a  theologian, — whom  we  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  on  account  of  his  many-sided  actirity, — Baymnnd 
Lnll,  holds  an  important  place.  Although,  as  appears  erident 
from  the  history  of  his  life  which  we  hare  given,  he  had  not 
f<Mrmed  himself  in  the  school  of  any  one  of  the  great  teachers  of 
his  time,  but  was  for  the  most  part  a  self-taught  man, — ^ill,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  one  link  in  this  connected  series ;  and  the 
great  influence  of  the  questions  which  occupied  the  theologians  of 
his  age  is  shown  in  his  case  also,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. 
We  have  seen  how  intimately  the  speculati?e  and  practical  were 
blended  together  in  him ;  how  his  speculatiye  turn  entered  even 
into  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  his  zeal  as  an 
apdogist.  His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  interest,  with 
the  school  of  Ayerrhoes,  with  the  sect  proceeding  from  that 
school  which  afSrmed  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  faith 
and  knowledge,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  the  relation 
subsisting  between  these  two  a  matter  of  special  ioyestigation. 
It  is  true,  the  enthusiasm  for  truth  which  filled  his  mind,  the 
union  of  a  feryid  imagination  with  logical  formalism,  led  him  to 
form  eztrayagant  hopes  of  a  fancied  absolute  method  adapted  to 
all  science, — applical>le,  also,  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
by  which  these  truths  might  be  demonstrated  in  a  coayincing 
manner  to  every  man.  Yet  his  writings  generally  abounds — 
far  more  than  that  formal  system  of  science,  his  At9  Magna^ — 
in  deep  apologetic  ideas.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  most  fervent  love 
to  God,  a  zeal  equally  intense  for  the  cause  of  faith  and  the  in- 
terests of  reason  and  science,  expressed  themselves  everywhere 
in  his  works. 

We  perceive  some  progress  of  systematic  development  in  the 
fact  that  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  particular  subjects,  busied 

1  TIm  woik  tketched  oat  by  him  in  tha  year  1286:  Saora  biblia  recogniia  el  emeo- 
data,  id  eat,  a  scriptoium  Titiia  esLpurgata,  additia  admargioem  variis  leotionibns  codicam 
Maa.  Uebraeoniio,  Graecomm,  et  veterum  Latinomm  codioum,  aetata  Caroli  magni 
aertptorum. 
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themselres  with  preliminary  inqniries  respecting  the  idea  and 
essence  of  theology  itself;  as  to  whether  theology  could  be  called 
a  science,  and  in  what  sense  ;  as  to  the  relation  in  which  its  pe- 
culiar province  stood  to  other  departments  of  knowledge  ;  as  to 
the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge ;  as  to  the  object-matter  and  the 
unity  of  theology;  as  to  whether  it  was  a  speculative  or  a  practi- 
cal science.  In  their  way  of  investigating  and  answering  these 
questions,  the  same  differences  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the 
idea  and  essence  of  religion  lie  already  at  bottom,  which  became 
more  fully  and  distinctly  expressed  in  far  later  times.  In  gene- 
ral they  abode  faithfully  by  the  principle  expressed  by  Augustin 
and  Anselm,  in  making  dogmatical  knowledge  proceed  from  the 
basis  of  Christian  experience,  and  designating  it  as  the  special 
business  of  dogmatics  scientifically  to  unfold  and  vindicate  the 
matter  received  in  and  through  faith. 

This  is  distinctly  expressed  and  profoundly  set  forth  by  the 
first  of  these  theologians  with  whom  we  shall  occupy  ourselves, 
Alexander  of  Hales.  "  If  we  compare,"  says  he,  "  the  way  in 
which  the  relation  of  faith  or  conviction  to  knowledge  is  deter- 
mined in  theology  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  the  other 
sciences,  we  shall  find  that  the  order  is  a  reverse  one.  In  the 
other  sciences,  conviction  is  brought  abbut  by  the  activity  of  rea- 
son, or  mediated  by  thought,  and  scientific  knowledge  precedes 
conviction ;  while  the  reverse  holds  true  of  religious  matters.  It 
is  not  till  we  have  appropriated  them  by  faith,  that  we  can  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  them  conformable  to  reason.  These  things 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart ;  and  of 
this  purity  we  become  possessed  by  keeping  6od*s  commandments. 
The  faith  by  which  we  come  to  conviction  is  the  light  of  the  soul : 
the  more  one  is  enlightened  by  this  light,  the  more  will  his  mind's 
eye  be  sharpened  by  it,  to  account  for  the  matters  believed  on 
rational  grounds."^  He  distinguishes  a  certainty  of  speculation, 
and  a  certainty  of  experience,  a  certainty  grounded  in  the  intellec- 
tual agencies,  and  another  grounded  in  the  feelings.  Of  the  latter 


1  1b  Logicis  ratio  creat  fidem,  nnde  argamentnm  est  ratio  rei  dubiae  faciens  fidem. 
In  tbeologicis  vero  est  oonverso,  qaia  fides  oreat  rationem,  unde  fides  est  argamentum 
flioieDS  rationem.  Fides  enim,  qua  creditur,  est  lumen  ammamm,  quo  quanto  quia 
magis  illastratnr,  tanto  magis  est  perspioax  ad  invenie ndas  rationesi  qnibus  probantur 
credenda. 
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kind,  is  the  oertainty  of  faith ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  kind 
of  certainty,  theology  is  superior  to  the  other  sciences.^  '*  Every- 
thing depends  here  on  distinguishing  one  from  another  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  or  positions  occupied  by  the  spiritual  life. 
The  same  thing  cannot  be  certain  for  all.  The  certainty  of  which 
we  here  speak,  presupposes,  as  a  subjectiyely  conditioned  cer- 
tainty, resting  on  inward  experience,  a  certain  stage  arrived  at, 
and  position  occupied  by  the  higher  life.  That  which  is  certain 
to  the  spiritual  man,  is  by  no  means  so  to  the  natural  man,  who, 
as  Paul  says,  perceives  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  science  which  aims  to  guide  reason  to  the  know-, 
ledge  of  the  truth,  from  that  which  aims  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
piety.^  "  But  of  what  use  is  it,"  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "  for  us  to 
seek  also  to  know,  on  rational  grounds,  that  which  is  already  cer- 
tain to  us  by  faith  ?  It  serves,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  our 
own  progress.  For  we  must  ever  strive  to  explore  more  deeply 
into  the  contents  of  the  truth  we  have  appropriated  by  faith  ;  and 
the  grace  of  faith  affords  the  mind  the  light  for  this  purpose. 
Next,  it  should  serve  to  promote  the  faith  of  the  simple.  For  as 
men  are  incited  to  love  6od  by  the  bestowment  of  temporal  bless- 
ings, so  they  may  be  led  by  rational  grounds  to  a  higher  stage  of 
faith.  Again  it  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  conducting  un- 
believers to  the  faith.  Yet  this  can  be  only  a  preparation ;  for 
true  faith,  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  Ood,  does  not  rest  on 
arguments  of  reason,  but  proceeds  from  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  spirit  with  the  highest  truth  manifesting  itself  to  the  spirit.' 
It  is  like  the  relation  of  those  Samaritans  to  the  woman  who  first 
pointed  them  to  Christ,  when  they  said  to  her :  "  Now  we  be- 
lieve, not  because  of  thy  sayings,  but  because  we  have  heard  him 
ourselves."  He  afSrms  that  theology  is  more  a  matter  of  temper 
and  disposition,  than  of  systematic  knowledge  ;  it  is  rather  wis- 
dom than  science.^     He  particularizes  Christ  and  the  redemption, 


1  The  distinction  between  ceititodo  specuIatiT^  and  oertitudo  experientiae,  oertitado 
seoandom  inteUeotnm  and  seoandum  affectum,  qood  eat  per  modam  guatu^. 

'  Alius  modus  debet  ease  scientiae,  quae  habet  iuformare  affectum  seoondom  pietatem, 
alios  sdentiae,  quae  habet  ioformare  inteUectum  solum  ad  cognosoendam  Teritatem. 

8  Habet  rationem  credendonun,  non  tamen  ei  innititur,  imo  acquiescit  ipsi  veritati 
per  testimonium  primae  veritalis.  Fides  inspirata  ad  assentiendum  primae  ?eritati  she 
primo  vero  propter  seipenm. 

*  Haeo  scientia  magis  est  virtutis  quam  artis.  et  sapieotia  rangis  quam  scieutia. 
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as  the  proper  object  of  theology,  the  central  point,  to  which  every- 
thing else  refers.^ 

With  Alexander  of  Hales  agrees  Bonarentnra.  He  distin- 
guishes the  position  held  by  natnral  reason,  and  that  of  reason 
exalted  by  faith,  to  which  is  imparted  on  that  rery  account  the 
gift  of  a  higher  knowledge,  a  knowledge  not  grounded  in  its  na- 
tural powers,  but  communicated  to  it  by  the  illumination  of  the 
di?ine  spirit.  Faith  elerates  the  soul  to  a  point  where  it  harmo- 
nises with  di?ine  truths ;  science,  to  the  point  where  it  under- 
stands the  matter  belieyed.  On  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
ihe  truths  of  faith  are  abore  reason,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
firom  one  another  these  two  positions.^  The  worth  of  faith  de- 
pends on  the  fact,  that  here,  conviction  is  not  determined  by 
arguments  of  reason,  but  by  love.'  In  theology,  the  theorectical 
and  the  practical,  feeling  and  knowing,  meet  and  unite  together.^ 
The  truths  of  faith,  though,  like  other  truths,  matters  of  know- 
ledge, are  distinguished  from  others  in  this  respect,  that,  by  their 
essence,  they  operate  on  the  heart  or  the  feelings.^  Such  a 
knowledge  as  this — Christ  died  for  us — moves  the  heart,  not 
hardened,  to  love  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  said  of  mathe- 
matical truths. 

Albert  the  Great  also  pronounces  theology  a  practical  science, 
because  it  has  reference  to  that  whereby  man  is  to  be  rendered 
capable  of  attaining  to  his  ultimate  end,  the  bliss  that  consists  in 
communion  with  6od.^  It  is  required  as  a  compliment  to  human 
knowledge.  The  light  of  natural  reason  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  salvation  ; 
we  need  those  truths,  besides,  which  can  be  known  only  by  super- 
natural light.^ 

1  Tbeologia :  soientia  de  sobeUintia  diTina  cognoBcenda  per  Christum  in  opere  repa- 
rationis. 

^  OredibUe  super  radooem  quantum  ad  sdentiam  aoquisitam  per  rationem  evidentem, 
non  supra  rationem  elevatam  per  fidem  et  per  donnm  scientiae  et  intellectns.  Fides  enim 
elevat  ad  assentiendum,  scientia  et  intellectus  ele?ant  ad  ea,  quae  oredita  sunt,  intelli- 
gendum. 

s  Non  assentit  propter  rationem,  ted  propter  amorem  qns  oui  asaeotit. 

4  Oognitio  et  affeotos. 

s  Fides  sio  est  in  inteneetn,  ut  quantum  est  de  sui  rations,  nata  sit,  moTert  affeotnm. 

tf  Finis,  eonjungi  inteUeotu  et  affectu  et  substantia  cum  eo,  quod  oolitur,  prout  est 
finis  beatlficans  et  ideo  ista  soientia  proprie  est  affeeti?a  id  est  Teritatis,  quae  non  se- 
questratnr  a  ratione  boni  et  ideo  perfidt  et  intellectum  et  affectum. 

7  Ex  illuminatione  connaturali  nobis  non  suflolenter  innotescunt,  quae  ad  salutem 
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All  these  theolog^ns  proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  as  man 
is  destined  for  a  sapernatnral  end,  transcending  the  limits  of  his 
nature,  in  which  end  he  is  to  find  his  felicity,  so  he  needs  a  super- 
natural means ;  a  thought  which,  we  allow,  stands  closely  con- 
nected with  the  separation  they  make^  in  anthropology,  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  as  it  regards  man's  original 
state  (of  which,  more  hereafter).    Accordingly,  Thomas  Aquinas 
endeayours  to  demonstrate  tn  this  way  the  necessity  of  a  super- 
natural rerelation  for  mankind  ;  which  necessity  he  deduces  from 
the  fact  that  the  end  for  which  man  is  destined  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  natural  creation.     The  speculati?e  spirit  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  whose  opinion  he  here  adopts, 
places  contemplation  as  the  highest  end  and  good  of  the  spirit. 
But  then  he  distinguishes  the  contemplation  of  God,  mediated 
through  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  creation,  from  that  which 
springs  from  the  immediate  intuition  of  God*s  essence.     As  all 
creatures  are  endowed  with  the  requisite  powers  and  means  for 
AdfiUing  their  destination,  so  also  is  man  in  respect  to  the  end 
eorreapottding  to  his  nature,  fa  it  is  in  itself.    This  end,  there- 
fore, reason  may  arrire  at,  by  the  force  that  resides  in  itself ; 
and  this  was  the  highest  end  known  to  the  ancient  philosophers, 
beyond  which  they  could  not  go.     But  it  is  by  faith  we  first  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  perfect  contemplation  of  God  which 
constitutes  the  bliss  to  which  we  shall  arrire  in  our  heavenly 
home.    Now  this  highest  supernatural  end  must  have  a  corres- 
ponding means  leading  to  it ;  that  man  may  be  led  to  it,  not  by 
knowledge  drawn  from  the  works  of  creation,  but  by  a  know- 
ledge given  immediately  by  divine  light.     But  aside  from  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  which  is  such  as  can  become  known 
to  man  only  through  a  supernatural  revelation,  even  in  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  by 
reason,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  appears ;  for,  without  this, 
only  a  few  men,  capable  of  philosophical  cultivation,  and  these 
only  by  means  of  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  mental  develop- 
ment, could  arrive  at  such  knowledge.     Moreover,  the  knowledge 
would  not  be  so  certain  ;  it  would  be  liable  to  be  mixed  up  with 

■ecwirU  tviit.  Undo  oanibas  tliis  traditit  sdentiis  lito  tanqnun  OHiniiim  perfectifa 
neeosiarU  eat,  Ib  qua  aopenBoiuUDa  illaminatioiie  innoteacunt  ea,  quae  ad  salutem 
homiois  pertinent. 
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many  errors.^    Bj  rirtne  of  this  distinctioii  between  a  super- 
natural and  a  natural  end  of  man,  he  rebuts  the  objection  often 
urged  by  those  who  stood  on  naturalistic  or  rationalistic  grounds, 
agaiitst  the  reception  of  a  supernatural  reyelation,  namely,  that 
it  would  be  placing  man  below  all  the  other  creatures,  to  suppose 
him  the  only  one  not  provided  with  all  the 'requisite  powers  for 
attaining  his  ultimate  end.     The  setting  aside  of  this  objection 
was  provided  for  in  the  statement  alteady  made,  that  the  end  of 
human  development  reaches  higher  than  the  whole  creation  ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  instrumentality.'    In  ac- 
cordance with  these  premises,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  "  As 
the  other  sciences  proceed  from  principles  evidenced  by  the  light 
of  natural  reason,  so  theology  proceeds  from  principles  made  clear 
by  the  light  of  faith.    We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  those 
truths  should  be  just  as  strange  to  unbelievers,  as  the  truths  of 
natural  reason  would  be  to  us,  without  the  light  of  natural  reason. 
As,  in  the  other  sciences,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  those 
highest  principles  with  those  who  are  not  agreed  in  recognizing 
those  principles,  or  with  those  who  positively  deny  them ;  so  no 
other  means  are  left  for  convincing  such  as  do  not  admit  the  fun- 
damental truths  themselves  which  are  given  by  revelation.''^    Ac- 
cordingly, he  remarks  of  the  attempts  in  the  proper  sense  to  de- 
monstrate the  Trinity  by  natural  reasons  :  *'  That  the  interests  of 
faith  are  thereby  injured  in  two  ways  ;  first,  the  dignity  of  faith 
itself  is  impaired  ;  for  it  has  respect  to  things  invisible,  things 
exalted  above  reason,  Heb.  zi.  1.     Next,  professing  to  demon- 
strate what  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate,  the  doctrines  of  faith 
are  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  if  the  latter  are  so 
mistaken  as  to  suppose  that  our  faith  reposes  on  such  argu- 
ments." 


t  Ad  ea  edam,  qnae  de  Deo  ratione  hnmana  investigari  possant,  necessarinm  fuit 
hominem  instrai  reveladone  divioa,  qiua?erita8  de  Deo  per  rationemiiiTestigata  a  paacia 
,  et  per  loDgiim  tempus  et  com  adinixtione  mnltoram  erromm  homini  pro?ezuret. 
/  8  niud,  quod  acquirit  bonitatem  perfectam  pluribui  aaxiliis  et  motibiu  est  oobilioB  eo 
quod  imperfectam  bonitatem  acqairit  paocioribus  vel  per  seipsuiii,  et  hoc  modo  ae  habet 
homo  reapecta  aliamm  oreatoramm,  qui  faetna  est  ad  ipaias  di?inae  gloriae  partioipa- 
tionem* 

8  Qaod  sieut  habitoa  principiorum  primorom  non  acquiritor  per  alias  seientias,  sad 
habetor  a  natura,  ita  etiam  in  hae  doctrina  non  aequiritur  habitus  fidei,  qui  est  quasi 
habitus  principiorum. 
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As  Thomas  Aqmnas,  on  the  one  hand,  maintained  that  the 
doctrines  of  reyelation  are  above  reason,  and,  with  a  moderation 
the  more  to  be  admired,  because  it  proceeded  from  a  mind  so 
acnte  and  profoondly  specnlatiye  by  nature,  endeayonred  to  fix 
the  boundaries  of  rational  demonstration ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  stood  forth  the  opponent  of  a  party  who  held,  that  an  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  existed  between  faith  and  reason.     Those  who 
affirmed  this,  were  certainly  not  the  advocates  of  an  abrupt 
supematuralism,  but  rather  of  a  pantheistic  and  rationalistic 
infidelity,  which  came  from  Spain,  having  originated  in  the  school 
of  Averrhoes ;  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  this  irreconcilable 
opposition  between  revelation  and  reason,  between  theological 
and  philosophical  truth,  was  endeavouring  to  propagate  itself. 
Under  such  an  opposition  might  be  concealed  a  negative  ten* 
dency ;  negative,  in  that  it  afterwards  bowed  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  holding  that  from  the  church  alone  could  be  received 
those  higher  truths  which  contradicted  natural  reason.     Thomas 
Aquinas  maintained,  in  opposition  to  this  tendency,  that  the 
truths  of  faith  could  not  possibly  contradict  the  fundamental 
axioms  recognized  as  necessary  truths  by  natural  reason ;  for  if 
they  could,  then  since  God,  the  author  of  our  nature,  implanted 
these  truths  in  that  nature,  it  would  follow  that  God  contradicted 
himself.^    Besides,  our  minds  would  be  hindered,  by  confticting 
ideas,  from  making  any  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  a 
condition  of  being  such  as  could  not  possibly  proceed  from  God. 
That  which  is  natural  cannot  be  altered,  so  long  as  nature  re-» 
mains  the  same.     But  contradicting  convictions  cannot  subsist 
together.     Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  conviction  to 
be  imparted  to  man  by  God,  which  contradicts  natural  know- 
ledge.    To  confirm  this,  he  cites,  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
spirit  of  the  passage,  Rom.  x.  8.     That,  however,  which  is  above 
reason,  is  by  many  wrongly  held  to  be  contradictory  to  reason. 
From  all  this  it  follows,  that  the  objections  brought  against  the 
truths  of  faith  can  possess  only  a  shadow  of  truth;  they  must  be 
sophistical.    And  so  reason,  though  she  cannot,  it  is  true,  de- 


I  Principiornm  autem  nataraliter  notonun  cognitio  nobis  diTinitos  est  inditm,  com 
ipse  Dens  sit  aactor  nostne  natarae.  Haee  ergo  principia  etiam  divina  sapientia,  con- 
tinet  Qnicquid  igitur  piincipiis  bujusmodi  contrarinm  est,  est  divinae  sapientiae  con- 
trarinm,  non  igitnr  a  Deo  esse  potest. 
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monstrate  the  traths  of  faith  which  are  above  reason,  may  detect 
and  expose  the  shallowness  of  the  arguments  brought  against 
them.^  As  grace  does  not  destroy  nature,  but  completes  it,  so 
natural  reason  must  be  subserrient  to  faith,  as  also  the  natural 
inclinations  should  be  subserrient  to  Christian  loye.'  Here  he 
applies  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  speiJLS  of  the  bringing  of 
reason  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  &ith,  2  Corinth,  x.  5. 
We  shaU,  indeed,  fully  comprehend  the  truths  of  faith  only  then, 
when  we  shall  haye  attained  to  the  intuition  of  the  diyine  essence ; 
but  reason,  eren  here  below,  is  doubtless  competent  to  discoTer 
many  analogies  serving  to  illustrate  theuLs  True,  such  analogies 
are  insufficient  to  make  these  truths  comprehensible ;  still,  it  is  pro- 
fitable for  the  human  mind  to  exercise  itself  in  such  however  feeble 
attempts,  provided  it  does  so  without  pretending  to  comprehend 
or  to  demonstrate ;  because  no  higher  source  of  enjoyment  is  to 
be  found  than  that  of  being  able  to  know  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  highest  things.  This  should  be  used  for  the  instruction  and 
the  comfort  of  believers,  but  not  for  the  refutation  of  adversaries. 
— Although  theology  takes  cognizance  of  a  great  variety  of 
apparently  foreign  subjects,  belonging  to  different  parts  of  philo- 
sophy, still,  in  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  its  unity  as  a 
science  is  not  at  all  impaired  thereby;  for  everything  in  it  is 
bound  together  by  virtue  of  one  formal  relation.  It  treats,  it  is 
true,  of  Ood,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  creature,  though  not 
after  the  same  manner;  but  it  treats  everything  with  a  like 
reference  to  God,  as  the  principle  and  end  of  all,*^  and  everything, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  contemplated,  as  what  God  has  revealed. 
Theology,  therefore,  is  a  certain  transcript  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge ;  embracing  within  its  compass  all  things,  as  God  knows 
all  things  in  knowing  himself^  Since  Thomas  entertained  the 
same  views  respecting  the  progressive  stages  of  religious  convic- 

1  Cam  enim  fides  infallibili  yeritati  innitatnr,  impoBsibUe  aatem  Bit,  de  yero  demon* 
strsri  oontrariiim,  manifestom  est,  probationes  qaae  contra  fidem  Indacuntur,  non  esse 
4emonstrationes,  sed  solabilia  argumentiL 

^  Cnm  gratia  non  tolUt  natnram,  sed  perficiat,  oport<^  qnod  naturalis  ratio  sabserviat 
fidei,  sicut  et  naturalis  inclinatio  yolnntatis  obseqnitnr  caritati. 

'  Quod  ad  earn  potest  aliqaas  yeras  similitadines  coUigere. 

^  Non  determinat  de  Deo  et  de  oreatoris  aequo,  sed  de  Deo  principal  iter  et  de  orea- 
turis  secundum  quo<l  referuntur  ad  Deum,  ut  ad  prinoipium  yel  flnem. 

^  Ut  sit  saora  doctrina  sic  yelut  quaedam  impressio  divinae  soientiae,  quae  est  una 
simplex  omnium. 
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tioD,  and  respecting;  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge,  with  the 
earlier  scholastic  theologians,  he  would  be  likely  to  decide  as  they 
did  on  the  question  whether  theology  is  a  speculative  or  a  prae- 
Heal  science.  Still,  he  expresses  himself  differently,  though 
without  differing  firom  them  at  bottom,  in  the  yiews  which  he 
entertained.  All  depends  on  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to 
the  word  theoretical.  Its  meaning  is  determined,  in  his  case, 
by  the  fact  that  he  places  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  in  tiie  con- 
templation of  GK>d,  representing  ererything  else  as  means  to  form 
man  for  this  ultimate  end.  "  Although,'*  says  he,  "  theology 
contains  much  that  belongs  partly  to  speculative,  partly  to  prac- 
tical philosophy,  still,  it  is  more  speculative  than  practical,  be- 
cause it  occupies  itself  far  more  with  divine  things  than  with 
human  actions,  and  treats  of  tiie  latter  only  with  reference  to  the 
end  that  man  may  be  rendered  capable  thereby  of  that  perfect 
knowledge  in  which  consists  eternal  happiness.'*^ 

Profound  discussions  concerning  the  essence  of  religious  con- 
viction, concerning  the  idea  of  faith,  and  the  process  of  its  de- 
velopment, we  find  in  William  of  Paris.  The  view  of  faith  com- 
mon to  all  these  theologians,  that  it  is  a  determination  of  the 
^*  intellect,"  proceeding  from  the  heart,  or  disposition,  is  expli- 
cated by  him  in  an  original  and  lively  manner.  He  distinguishes 
that  conviction,  which  proceeds  from  objective  truth  through  the 
medium  of  demonstration  and  thought,  where  the  matter  itself  is 
so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  produce  acquiescence  of  the  mind, 
and  that  conviction  which  proceeds  from  the  subjective  temper  of 
the  heart,  the  bent  of  the  will,  which  determines  man  to  adopt, 
among  his  convictions,  even  that  which,  in  itself,  may  not  appear 
credible  to  the  natural  "  intellect.'*^  Hence  faith  is  to  be  de- 
nominated a  virtue, — the  force  of  a  temper  exercising  its  power 
over  the  ^'  intellect,*'  enabling  reason  to  overcome  the  darkness 
pressing  in  upon  it  from  without,  to  overcome  the  reaction  of 
doubt,  and  shedding  its  own  light  upon  that  which,  in  itself, 
would  appear  dark,  so  that  it  becomes  light  and  dear  to  the 


1  Quia  piincipaliiis  agit  de  rebot  diTiDi8,'-qaaiii  de  actibus  hnmanit,  de  quibns  agit, 
•eeoDdiim  quod  per  eos  ordinator  homo  ad  perfeetam  Dei  cognttionem,  in  qua  aeteiua 
beatitodo  eonaiatit. 

S  Alind  eal  credere  ex  probabilitate  aive  ex  eTidentia  ipaina  orediti,  aKad  ex  Tiriiite 
oredentls.    De  fide,  c.  i. 
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miod.^    If  the  entire  hnman  sonl  is  to  be  receiyed  into  glory, 
and  the  necessary  medium  for  its  glorification  in  that  life  is  grace 
in  this,  and  the  intellect  is  to  share  in  the  same  glory  with  the 
other  powers,  then  the  intellect  must  first  be  clothed  npon  with 
grace  in  the  present  life,  and  this  is  the  work  of  faith.     If  the 
hnman  sonl  ought  to  be  goyerned  by  religion,  and  nothing  foreign 
from  religion  ought  to  abide  in  it,  then  the  eye  of  the  soul  itself, 
the  "  intellect,*'  should  be  governed  by  religion ;  but  faith  is,  of 
necessity,  the  whole  religion  of  the  "  intellect,*'  or  the  first  thing 
in  it.    Furthermore,  man  is  bound  to  deny  himself  and  submit 
to  God  as  well  with  the  bent  of  the  "  intellect"  as  of  the  '*  affec- 
tions."   But  on  the  part  of  the  **  intellect,"  this  act  is  none 
other  than  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  **  faith."     This 
theologian,  therefore,  reckons  to  the  essence  of  faith  the  conflict 
with  self,  and  considers  self-denial  as  the  negatiye  moment  in 
the  act  by  which  reason  submits  to  God.    Faith,  according  to 
him,  can  only  arise  and  assert  itself  in  contest  with  the  reactions 
of  natural  reason,  which  will  not  let  man  receiye  that  which  does 
not  harmonize  with  itself.     Conflict  and  warfare  belong  to  the 
essence  of  faith.^    Faith  is  strong  in  proportion  as  conyiction 
proceeds  from  its  own  inward  energy,  and  requires  no  other  sup- 
ports, such  as  arguments  of  reason  or  miracles,  which  are  merely 
crutches  to  uphold  the  weak  in  faith.     More  sublime,  more  noble 
and  certain,  is  that  knowledge  which  proceeds  from  a  yirtue,  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  a  science  ;  because  yirtue  is  something 
more  inward,  more  deep-rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  the  mind 
itself.*    As  religious  faith  is  a  light  flowing  directly  from  the  very 
fountain  of  light,  so  it  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  light,  which 


1  Manifestum,  qaod  credere  improbabilia  fortitudinii  est  atqae  vigoris  nostri  iDtellectos, 
sioat  amare  moletta  et  ignominiosa  fortitudinis  est  et  yigoris  nostri  affectus.  Fortitndo 
iDtelleotus,  qaae  tenebras  improbabflitatis  irmmpat  et  yincat  et  laminositate  propria  ea, 
qaae  ilia  abscondere  oontendit  lacida  et  aperta,  hoc  est  credita  faciat. 

3  De  operationibas  intelleotas  solum  credere  bellum  habet,  omne  bellmn  bellica  virtute 
sen  fortitadine  agendum  est.  Virtus  or  fortitudo  intellectus  manifests  itself  in  faith. 
It  is  evident  how  intimately  connected  with  his  yiews  of  the  nature  of  faith  were  the 
remarks  with  which  this  bishop  endeavoured  to  comfort  a  clergyman  (see  on  a  foimer 
page,  46)  who  was  troubled  with  doubts. 

8  Propter  hoc  Tirtus  est  certior  quam  ars,  quia  intimior  et  hoc  utroque  modo,  quia 
magis  profundans  in  nos,  mugis  enlm  penetrat  mentem  et  inficit  virtus  qaam  ars,  et  a 
profundioribus  rerum  ipsamm  (that  which  is  the  most  profound  in  the  things  themselves) 
est. 
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comes  through  the  medinm  and  reflection  of  something  else,  as  in 
science  and  in  erery  other  sort  of  conviction/  This  faith  (liring 
faith)  is  not  merely  a  light,  by  which  the  matter  belieyed  is  re- 
Tealedy  but  also  a  life,  which  impels  to  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
believed,  and  to  the  eschewing  of  the  contrary.^  It  is  a  life- 
giving  ray  from  the  fountain-source  of  life, — a  part  of  that  life 
itself  which  is  denominated  the  life  of  faith,  descending  on  the 
intellect,  that  head  of  the  human  soul,  for  the  purpose  of  quicken- 
ing, establishing,  and  arming  it.  Dead  faith,  if  faith  it  may  be 
called,  he  compares  with  those  motions  or  spasmodic  contractions, 
resembling  life,  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  limbs  of 
animals  that  are  dead.' 

It  is  evident  irom  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
scientific  bent  of  Boger  Bacon,  that  he  could  not  tolerate  any 
schism  between  faith  and  knowledge,  but  would  look  upon  Chris* 
tianity, — which,  in  his  view,  should  appropriate  to  itself  all  that 
is  true  in  that  earlier,  preparatory  evolution,  the  philosophy  of 
antiquity, — would  look  upon  this  as  the  perfection  of  science. 
'*  All  truth,  he  says,  ^'  springs  from  the  same  source,  from  the 
divine  light  which,  according  to  the  gospel  of  St  John,  enlightens 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Human  reason  is  only  a 
capacity  to  be  filled,  and  knowledge  can  be  imparted  to  it  only 
by  ihat  reason  which  alone  is  reason  in  actu^^  He  adduces  the 
testimony  of  Augustin,  that  men  know  whatever  they  know  of 
truth,  only  in  the  eternal  truth  and  the  eternal  laws.'    Now  as 


1  Com  ipM  descendat  a  primo  lamine,  nobilior  est  atqae  sublimior,  qaam  soientiae  Tel 
oredolitatM,  qaae  a  rebus  per  reflezionem  iUunuDationis,  qaam  a  lomine  primo  redpiant, 
ad  inteUectom  nostrom  aocedant 

'  Non  solum  modo  lumen  ad  ostendendum  credits,  eed  etiam  Tita,  ad  moTendum  ad 
iUa  ladends  Tel  deolinanda. 

s  Sic  et  mortao  intellecta  per  ezUnctionem  fidei  aliqui  similes  motus  iuTeniuntar, 
non  autem  motus  perfecti,  at  ambulatio,  quae  non  in?enitur  in  animali  mortuo,  neqae 
▼olatas. 

^  The  distinction  between  the  intelleotus  agens,  htpy^lq,  m-oinrucov,  and  the  intel. 
lectus  poesibilis,  iwi/uh  iradnriKot,  according  to  Aristotle.  Boger  Bacon  contends 
against  that  yiew  according  to  which  only  two  different  spheres  are  thereby  denoted  in 
the  homan  sool  itself,  as  Aristotle  certainly  affirms  in  his  work  on  the  soul,  ill.  5,  See 
Trendelenburg  on  this  place.  He  supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that,  under  the  intellectus 
agens,  must  be  conceived  an  intellectus  different  from  the  human  soul,  influens  et  illu« 
minans  possibUem  inteUectnm  ad  oognitionem  veritatis. 

^  Quod  non  cognoscimus  aliquam  veritatem  nisi  in  Tsritate  increata  et  in  regulis 
aetemis. 
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God  enlightened  the  sools  of  the  philosophers  in  the  knowledge 
of  certain  tmths,  so  their  laboars  are  not  foreign  and  aside  iWm 
the  divine  wisdom.^  The  practical  is  what  Bacon  contemplates 
as  the  ultimate  end  to  which  all  else  mast  be  sabserrient.  The 
will  or  practical  reason  is  something  higher  than  the  specnlatiye 
reason  ;  yirtne  and  bliss  are  infinitely  superior  to  mere  knowledge, 
and  &r  more  necessary  for  ns.^  Hence  specnlatiye  philosophy 
stands,  to  moral  philosophy,  in  the  relation  of  a  means  to  an  end ; 
and  its  end  is,  to  prepare  principles  for  the  latter.  Bat  that 
which  nnbelieyers  consider  as  moral  philosophy,  is,  with  Christian 
philosophers,  in  the  proper  and  complete  sense,  theology.  Philo- 
sophy respects  that  which  is  common  to  all  things  and  sciences ; 
hence  it  determines  the  number  of  the  sciences,  and  the  peculiar 
province  of  each  ;  it  must  therefore,  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  inadequacy  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  it 
is  most  necessary  for  man  to  know,  come  to  see  that  there  must 
be  a  science  exalted  above  philosophy,  whose  peculiar  nature  it 
describes  generally,  though  it  cannot  set  forth  its  particular  con- 
tents.* This  higher  science  is  the  science  that  treats  of  divine 
things  ;  and  it  can  proceed  only  from  Christianity. 

BrOger  Bacon  distinguishes  this  province  of  philosophy,  perfect- 
ed by  Christianity,  from  the  province  of  theology,  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  exposition  of  the  tmths  of  faith  communicated  by 
revelation.  This  Christian  philosophy  stands,  according  to  him, 
in  the  same  relation  to  theology  in  which  speculative  philosophy, 
in  the  ante-Christian  times  stood  to  moral  philosophy.^  It  adopts 
that  which  is  true  from  the  earlier  speculation,  and  with  it  unites 
those  truths,  to  the  consciousness  of  which  reason  first  attained 
under  the  light  of  Christianity  by  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  to 
it  by  the  same,  but  to  the  recognition  of  which  reason  may  now 
be  led  of  itself,  though  it  was  not  competent  to  discover  them  of 

1  Opus  majus,  p.  ii.  c.  t. 

3  Voluntas  sea  intellectns  practicus  nobilior  quam  speculadyus  et  virtos  cam  felicitate 
excellet  in  infinitam  soientiam  nudam  et  nobis  est  magis  necessaria  sine  comparatione. 
P.  iii.  f.  47. 

8  Quod  oportet  esse  aliam  soientiam  ultra  phDosopbiam,  cnjus  proprietates  tangit  in 
aniversali,  Ucet  in  partioulari  non  possit  earn  assignare. 

4  Speculatio  Cbristianorum  praecedens  legem  suam  debet  super  specniationem  alterins 
legis  addere  ea,  quae  valent  ad  legem  Christ!  docendam  et  probandam,  at  snisat  una 
speoulatio  oompleta,  cujns  initium  erlt  speculativa  phflosophorum  infldelium  et  eomple- 
mentum  ejus  superinductum  theologiae  et  secundum  proprietatem  legis  Cbristianae. 
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itself.  Thus  will  this  Christian  philosophy  lead  to  faith,  while  it 
takes  nothing  iVom  the  articles  of  faith,  for  the  purposes  of  proof, 
bat  employs  many  common  truths  of  reason,  which  any  wise  man 
would  easily  recognize  when  presented  before  him  by  another, 
althongh  he  woald  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  if 
left  to  himself^  And  this  it  must  do,  not  only  in  order  to  the 
completion  of  philosophy,  but  also  on  account  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  whose  office  it  is  to  conduct  all  truth  up  to  divine 
truth,  so  that  the  one  may  be  subjected  and  rendered  subservient 
to  the  other.* 

Roger  Bacon  did  not  otherwise  depart,  however,  in  his  general 
mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  that  which  properly  constitutes 
faith,  from  the  theologians  of  this  century.  He  too  made  reason 
(ratio  J  proceed  from  the  faith  (fides)^  that  had  grown  out  of  ano- 
ther process  of  development ;  though  Christian  philosophy,  which 
is  indebted  to  faith  alone  for  its  existence,  may,  as  he  supposes, 
be  to  others  a  preparation  for  faith,  in  order  to  which,  however, 
still  more  than  itself  is  required.  "  A  great  joy,"  says  he,  *•  we 
may  gain  for  our  faith,  when  philosophers,  who  follow  only  the 
decisions  of  reason,  agree  with  us,  and  so  confirm  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith  ;  not  that  we  are  to  seek  after  rational 
grounds  before  faith,  but  only  after  it ;  so  that,  made  sure  by  a 
double  confirmation,  we  praise  God  for  our  salvation,  which  we 
can  hold  fast  without  wavering.' 

In  Aaymund  Lull  we  have  seen,  already,  when  contemplating 
his  missionary  labours,  the  zealous  opponent  of  the  doctrine, 
which  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  necessary  schism  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  Glowing  love  to  God,  imparted  life  to  his  intel- 
lect ;  but  that  love  would  tolerate  nothing  foreign  beside  it.  It 
absorbed  every  power  of  the  soul  into  itself.  God,  of  whom  he 
was  certain,  as  the  object  of  his  enthusiastic  love,  he  was  desirous 

I  Philosopbi  iofidelet  malU  ignorant  in  partioolftri  de  divinis*  qute  si  proponerentar 
iis,  ut  probarentur  per  prinoipia  pbiiosophiae  completae,  hoc  est  per  vivacitatee  rationia 
qnae  aninnnt  originem  a  pUilosopbia  infideliani,  lieet  eomplemantam  a  tide  Cbriati,  re* 
ciperent  sine  contradictione,  ei  gaadent  de  proposita  sibi  veritate,  quia  avidi  sunt  et 
niagis  stodioei  quam  Cbristiani.  Also,  ttom  what  is  here  said,  we  may  perceire,  as  well 
as  from  wbat  we  have  earlier  rrmarkfd,  tbat  Boger  Bacon  mast  bave  agreed  witb  Bay- 
round  Loll  in  bis  Tiew  of  the  relation  of  science  to  missions. 

'  Propter  oonsoientiam  Cbristianam,  quae  babet  omnem  Tsritatem  dacere  sd  divlnam, 
nt  ei  subjieiatur  et  (kmnleter.    Opus  raigus,  f  41,  seqq. 

»  L.  c.  f.  leo. 

VOL.  Vill.  N 
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of  baring  also  as  an  object  of  knowledge ;  vith  tbe  collected 
energy  of  all  its  powers  would  his  great  mind  soar  upward  to  him. 
The  longing  of  his  loye  aspired  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earthly 
existence,  and  wonld  antedate  the  intuition  of  the  eternal  life. 
"  Elevate  thy  knowledge,"  says  he,*  "  and  thy  love  will  be  ele- 
vated. Heaven  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  love  of  a  holy  man.  The 
more  thou  wilt  labour  to  rise  upward,  the  more  shalt  thou  rise 
upward."^  In  a  tract  finished  at  Montpellier,in  the  year  1304, 
'*  On  the  agreement  between  faith  and  knowledge/'  he  relates 
the  following  story,  to  show  what  an  obstacle  the  pretended  op- 
position between  faith  and  knowledge  was  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Miranmolin,  a  certain  king  of  Tunis,  well  skilled  in  logic 
and  natural  science,  once  had  a  dispute  with  a  monk,  who  with 
several  others  visited  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  mission  in  it.  This  monk  was  well  versed  in  morals  and  his- 
tory, and  also  in  the  Arabic  language  ;  but  he  had  little  know- 
ledge of  logic  and  natural  science.  On  the  score  of  morals  the 
monk  showed,  conclusively,  that  Mohammed's  doctrines  were  false ; 
whereupon  the  prince  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a 
Christian  if  the  monk  could  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Said  the  latter,  "  The  Christian  doctrine  is  too 
exalted  to  be  proved  by  argument :  Believe  only,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."  To  this  the  king  replied,  "  That  is  but  a  positive  thing ; 
in  that  way,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  exchange  my  own  faith  for 
another."^  He  was  now  neither  Christian,  Saracen,  nor  Jew, — and 
he  expelled  those  missionaries  from  his  kingdom.^  Raymund 
distinguishes  different  degrees  of  the  credere  and  the  intelligere  ; 
consequently,  also,  different  ways  and  manners  in  which  one  con- 
ditions the  other,  and  in  which  the  intelligere  depends  on  the 
credere  as  its  necessary  presupposition  :  hence,  the  different  sense 
which  he  gives  to  the  commonly  received  proposition.  '^  K  thou 
believest  not,  thou  canst  not  understand."  In  the  first  place,  the 
mind  cannot  have  an  understanding  of  the  truths  of  faith,  so  long 
as  it  is  thoroughly  prejudiced  against  them  ;  and,  assuming  that 

1  In  the  first  part  of  Lis  tract  De  centam  nominibus  Dei,  opp.  t.  vi. 

3  Eleva  tuum  intelligere  et  elevabis  tuum  amare.    Coelniu  non  est  tarn  altum.  siout 
amare  sancti  homiuis.    Quo  magia  laborabis  ad  ascendendum,  eo  magis  aacendes. 

8  De  convenientia  fidei  et  intellectus  in  objecto,  t  iii. 

4  Raymond  beard  this  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  himself.    "  Et  ego  vidi  frairem  cum 
8u:s  sociis  et  sum  locutus  cum  ipsis." 
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they  involve  impossibilities,  will  not  cease  from  its  repugnance  to 
them.  The  first  step  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  understand- 
ing, and  to  attain  from  this  point  to  faith,  is  to  get  free  from  that 
prejudice  of  hostility  to  the  truth, — to  suppose,  or  presume  for 
the  present,  that  the  object-matter  of  faith  is  not  impossible, 
so  that  the  way  may  be  open  for  inquiry.^  The  mind  be- 
ing essentially  the  same  in  unbelievers  and  believers,  the 
former  must  be  capable  of  convincing  themselves  of  the  truths 
of  faith,  if  only  they  are  so  disposed ;  but  investigation  is  im- 
possible, unless  it  be  assumed  that  a  thing  is  either  true  or 
false.^  Such  is  the  action  and  reaction  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, that  one  is  proved  or  destroyed  with  the  other.  He  starts 
the  query ,^  whether  God  is  more  an  object  of  faith  than  of  know- 
ledge,* which  he  answers  in  the  negative;  and  whether  exaltation 
of  knowledge  is  the  diminution  of  faith,  which  also  he  answers 
in  the  negative.  Knowledge  and  faith  harmonize  together,  be- 
cause both  are  acts  of  the  mind,  and  the  higher  the  mind  rises 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  higher  it  rises  also  in  faith,  and  the 
converse.^  If  it  were  not  to  be  presumed  that  man  may  attain 
in  the  present  life  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  other  articles  of  faith,  lest  he 
might  lose  the  merit  of  faith,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  man's  creation  is,  that  he  may  attain  to  great  merit 
and  great  glory,  and  not  that  God  may  be  greatly  known  and 
loved  by  man :  that  the  end,  therefore,  is  rather  that  men  may 
be  glorified  than  that  God  may  be  known  and  loved.  He  treats 
of  the  same  subject  in  a  disputation  which  h^  held  with  an 
anchoret  on  some  doubtful  questions  in  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard.^    He  relates  that  while  he  was  studying  at  Paris, 


1  lo  quantam  iDtelleetos  supponit  in  prinoipio,  qoando  inquirit,  possibile  esse,  habet 
modum  mquirendi  Teritatem,  qaam  supponit,  et  si  per  credulitatem  affiraiai,  in  Deo  nou 
esse  trinitatem,  nun  potest  ulterius  progredi,  quia  non  babet  modum  inqoirendi.  Vide 
the  tract  De  mnima  rationali,  p.  xi.,  opp.  t.  vi ,  f.  61. 

9  De  contemplatione  Dei,  vol.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  Distinct.  29,  c.  Ixxiii.,  t.  ix.,  f.  409. 

8  T.  iv.,  Quaestio  201. 

4  Magis  credibilis  quam  intelligibilis. 

^  Qq.  202:  Utrum  exaltatio  cognitionis  intelleetas  sit  diminutio  fidei. 

^  Ita  credere  et  scire  babent  concordantiam  secundum  euos  actus  et  habitus  et  secun- 
dum suas  potentias. 

7  Disputatio  eremitae  et  Baymundi  super  aliquibus  Jubii<;  quaefitiouibussenteutiArum 
Petri  Lombardi. 

N  2 
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looking  at  the  wretched  condition  of  the  world,  he  was  deeply 
pained ;  and  particularly  when  he  fonnd  that,  by  means  of  the 
An  generalise  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  he  had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  Christ's  church  as  he  wished  to  do.  Full  of  these 
painful  thoughts,  he  once  left  the  city  and  wandered  away  alone 
by  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  reflecting  within  himself  how  the  evil 
could  be  remedied.  There  he  found  an  anchoret,  resting  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree ;  one,  who,  after  having  long  pursued  his 
studies  at  Paris,  had  retired  to  this  spot,  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  after  the  truth.  This  solitary  proposed  to  him  many 
doubts  relative  to  the  work  on  the  Sentences,  which  he,  with  the 
help  of  the  principles  of  his  Ars  generalis,  promised  to  resolve.i 
Among  these,  was  the  question,  whether  theology  is  properly  a 
science.  He  distinguishes,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfactorily 
answering  this  question,  what  belongs  to  a  thing,  as  to  its  essence 
and  idea,  and  what  takes  place  only  under  certain  circumstances 
and  relations.'^  To  the  mind  fintellectusj  belongs,  in  the  former 
sense,  only  the  intelligere;  in  the  other  sense,  faith.  Only 
when  the  mind  is  prevented,  by  certain  hindrances,  from  rising 
to  knowledge,  faith  takes  its  place,  so  that  the  mind  by  this 
means  may  lay  hold  of  the  truth .^  As  in  the  absence  of  an 
object  of  sensuous  perception,  the  image  of  it  in  the  fancy  takes 
its  place,  so  when  the  thinking  mind  is  hindered  from  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  by  the  necessary  principles  of 
truth — as  in  the  case  of  day  labourers,  women,  peasants,  and 
others,  who  can  only  hold  fast  to  what  is  taught  them, — the  truth 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  only  in  the  form  of  faith.^  But  theology 
is  in  the  proper  sense  a  science,  because  intelligere  belongs  in 
the  proper  sense  to  the  essence  of  the  "  intellect,*'  still  more 
than  to  warm  belongs  to  the  essence  of  fire ;  to  see,  to  the 
essence  of  the  eye.  As  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  good  and 
great,  he  communicates  himself  to  the  created  intellect  in  pro- 
portion to  its  capacity  of  receiving  into  itself  his  image  and  per- 

1  He  Hays,  Am  generalis,  quam  mihi  Dens  ostendit  in  qaodnm  moDte. 

3  Proprie  and  appropriate. 

^  Credere  est  illi  appropriatum,  per  supremum  objectum,  ut  per  fidem  possit  attingere 
illam  Teritatem,  quam  demonstrative  non  potest  attingere  propter  aliqaodimpedimentum, 
quod  babet  ratione  subject!,  aut  materiale. 

4  Hestauratur  yeritas  articulornm  in  eredulitate  intellectus,  qui  ipsam  credit. 
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fections.     If  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  mind,  that  it  shonld 
know  those   objects,  for  knowing  which  it  properly  was  not 
created,  how  mnch  more  shonld  its  essence  be  directed  to  the 
end  of  knowing  the  highest  objects  for  which  it  was  pre-eminently 
created?     Raymnnd  holds  that  the  end  for  which  mind  was 
created,  is  to  refer  itself  with  aU  its  powers  to  God :  it  were  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  any  power  of  the  mind  shonld  be  able  to 
appropriate  to  itself  other  objects  than  those  highest,  for  which 
the  mind,  as  to  its  essence,  was  created/     He  brings  np  the  pos- 
sible objections  to  this  position :  for  example,  that  it  would  follow 
from  it,  that  man's  finite  mind  may  comprehend  the  infinite. 
'*  This,**  says  he,  "  would  by  no  means  follow.     If  we  tasted  a 
drop  of  sea  water,  we  should  infer  at  once,  from  its  saltness,  that 
the  water  of  the  sea  generally  is  salt ;  still,  we  should  know  this 
better,  if  we  could  taste  all  the  water  of  the  sea.**     So  he  sup- 
poses that  the  human  mind,  though,  as  he  acknowledges  himself, 
the  comparison  is  not  altogether  apposite,^  attains  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Trinity  that  is  sufficient  for  it ;  but  can  attain  to 
nothing  beyond  this.    Such  knowledge  is  beyond  all  comparison 
less  in  relation  to  the  whole,  than  the  drop  in  relation  to  the  sea.' 
How  far  he  was  from  believing  it  possible  to  obtain  an  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  being  of  God,  is  evident  Arom  the  fact  that  he 
supposes  one  great  end  of  the  striving  after  such  a  knowledge  to  be, 
that  the  mind  might  become  conscious  of  its  own  limit.^   The  more 
it  strives,  the  more  it  learns  to  adore  the  incomprehensible  glory 
of  the  divine  essence .«    He  was  the  less  capable  of  admitting  the 
possibility  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God,  be- 

I  Aliud  objeotam  Qli  miniu  prinjipale  esset  illi  magis  appetibUe,  qoam  suam  objecttun 
magis  principale,  quod  esaet  impoteibile,  et  idem  esset  suo  modo  de  volnntate,  cai  tbeo> 
logia  non  enset  propriam  objectum  ad  amandum  et  sic  de  menioria  ad  reoolendom,  quod 
est  valde  inconTeniens. 

3  Licet  ezemplam  sit  grossum,  cum  de  Deo  et  creatnra  non  possimus  aequaliter  ezem- 
pliflcare. 

'  Sicut  (et  multo  miuus  sine  aliqua  comparatione)  tuns  gustns  non  comprebendit 
totiim  aqnam  maris. 

<  Words  to  Ood :  Recunda  intentio,  quare  tuus  snbditis  inquirit  habere  cognitionem 
de  tua  honorata  essentia  est,  ut  possit  eaptirare  et  terminare  virtutes  suae  animae  iu 
inquisitione,  quam  faciet,  quia  intrat  in  inquisitionem,  in  qua  deficiet  sua  cognitio  et 
omiies  suae  virtutes. 

^  Quo  plus  anima  deficit  in  attingeodo  et  sciendo  esse  tune  essentiae,  eo  plus  cog* 
noecit  ezcelltntiam  ipsius,  quae  est  adeo  magua  et  adeo  nobilis,  quod  nulla  anima  possit 
sufficere  ad  peroipiendum  et  attingendum  lotam  ipsam. 
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cause  he  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowledge  even 
with  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  soul  itself.     After  haying  pointed 
out  four  respects,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  possible  to 
man,  he  names  a  fifth  in  which  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  human 
knowledge,  namely,  the  soul,  considered  as  to  its  intrinsic  essence.^ 
Baymund  composed  a  tract  on  the  Strife  between  faith  and  the 
understanding.^    The  understanding  says  to  faith  :  "  You  are  the 
preparatory  step  by  which  I  arrive  at  the  right  state  of  mind,  in 
order  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  things."     The 
"habit"  of  faith  passes  orer  to  the  understanding,^  and  thus 
faith  is  in  the  understanding  and  the  understanding  in  faith. 
While  the  understanding  is  rising  by  knowledge  to  that  stage 
where  faith  already  stands,  faith,  by  beliering,  rises  from  this 
point  to  a  still  higher  stage  above  the  understanding.^     The  un- 
derstanding says  to  faith  :  "  As  oil  swims  on  the  water,  so  thy 
place  is  always  above  mine.     And  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  thy 
nature  to  ascend,  and  it  costs  thee  no  labour ;  while  I  must  toil 
incessantly,  that,  by  knowing,!  may  mount  a  little  higher."     So 
the  buoyancy  of  faith   sets  it  constantly  above  the  efforts  of 
thought.     In  his  principal  work  (De  contemplationej,^  "  On  the 
harmony  and  opposition  between  faith  and  rational  knowledge,'^ 
he  says  :  Faith  stands  in  lofty  things,  and  chooses  never  to  des- 
cend to  rational  grounds,  while  reason  soars  upward  to  lofty 
things,  which  she  then  brings  down  to  understanding  and  know- 
ledge.    When  faith  stands  in  lofty  things  and  reason  soars  up  to 
her,  then  both  are  in  harmony,  because  faith  gives  elevation  to 
reason,  and  reason  is  energized  and  ennobled  by  the  lofty  aspiring 
of  faith,  so  as  to  attempt  to  master  by  knowledge  what  faith  has 
already  reached  by  believing.      And  if  reason  cannot  ascend 

1  Si  postea  inquirat,  quid  sit  essentia  animae  in  se  ipsa,  deficit  suiis  intelleetus  et  soa 
perceptio  et  non  potest  ultra  progredi  per  cognitionem,  imo  reUt)cedit  per  ignorantiam* 
quo  plus  vult  inqnirere  istam  quintam  rem,  quam  bomo  non  potest  cognoscere  in  prae- 
senti  vita  in  rebus  spiritualibus.  De  contemplatione  in  Deum,  lib.  iii.,  o.  clxxvi.,  t.  ix., 
f.  420. 

3  Disputatio  fidei  et  intelleetus,  finished  at  Montpellier  in  October  of  the  year  1308. 

3  Qood  tu  fides  sis  dipositio  et  praeparatio,  per  quam  ego  de  Deo  sum  dispositus  ad  al- 
ias res,  nam  in  hoc  quod  ego  per  te  suppono  eredendo,  per  quod  possum  ascendere,  ba- 
bituo  me  de  te  et  sic  to  es  in  roe  et  ego  in  te. 

4  Quando  asceodo  in  gradum,  in  quo  tn  es,  intelligendo,  tu  ascend  is  eredendo  in  altt- 
orem  gradum  supra  me. 

5  Distinct.  28,  c.  clvi.,  f.  354. 

6  Concordantiae  et  controrietHies  inter  fidem  et  rationcm. 
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to  those  heights  which  faith  has  attained,  yet  the  more  reason 
elevates  itself  and  pats  forth  its  efforts,  to  know  those  exalted 
things,  the  higher  does  faith  monnt  upward.     Hence,  reason  and 
faith  monnt  upwards  by  help  of  each  other ;  hence,  there  is  har- 
mony and  good-will  between  them,  and  they  mntually  strengthen 
each  other.     As  it  is  the  nature  and  property  of  fire  to  ascend 
higher  than  the  other  elements,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  soar 
higher  than  reason,  because  the  activity  of  reason    in  man  is 
compounded  of  sense  and  intellect ;  but  the  activity  of  faith  is 
not  a  compound  but  a  simple  thing.     It  dwells  above  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  known  intelligible.^      No  real  opposition  can  ex- 
ist between  faith  and  reason.     Nothing  false,  nothing  concerning 
which  reason  might  show  that  it  contradicts  our  ideas  of  divine 
perfection,  can  be  an  object  of  faith.     Faith  calls  forth  reason 
from  potential  to  actual  existence  ;^  when  faith,  in  conformity  to 
reason,  embraces  the  law  of  religion  with  love  ;  am^  reason  calls 
forth  faith  from  potential  to  actual  existence,  by  proving  that 
man  is  bound  in  reason  to  believe  those  articles,  which  by  reason 
alone  he  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of.     While  reason 
confines  the  understanding  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by 
nature,  because  she  has  no  means  of  extending  them  further,  true 
faith  gives  freedom  and  largeness  to  the  understanding,  because 
she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  within  which 
reason  has  inclosed  it.**^    Raymund  distinguishes*  potential  faith, 
actual  faith,  and  a  third  kind,  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  the 
potential  and  the  actual,  stands  midway  between  the  two.  Actual 
faith  and  reason  cannot  be  together  at  once  in  relation  to  the 
same  object ;  rational  knowledge  cannot  gain  entrance  into  the 
soul  unless  it  has  been  evacuated  and  filled  with  knowledge  by 
faith.'     Although  reason  does  not  employ  itself  on  the  objects 

1  Fidec  babet  natoram  asoeodendi  altios  qaam  ratio,  qaia  operatio  ratioDis  in  homine 
est  composita  ex  sensualiiate  et  intellectoalitate,  sed  operatio  fidei  nou  eat  oomposita, 
imo  est  res  simplex  et  staos  super  extremitates  intellectual itatum  intellectarum. 

S  Facit  venire  rationem  de  poteutia  in  actom. 

3  Sicut  ratio  oaptivat  et  incarcerat  intellectual  hominis  intra  terminos,  intra  quos  est 
terminatus,  quia  non  babet,  cum  quo  eos  possit  ampliare  et  extendere.  ita  vera  fides  libe- 
rat  et  magnificat  ipaom  intellectum,  quia  non  constringit  eum  intra  terminos,  intra  quos 
ratio  babet  earn  tenninatam. 

«  T.  X.,  DisUnct  36,  o.  ooxxxviii. 

^  Non  potest  in  animnm  intrare  ratio,  nisi  evacuando  earn  fide  et  implendo  scientia  et 
cognitione. 
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of  faith,  when  it  reflects  on  other  things,  yet  faith  in  the  third 
sense,  still  abides  in  the  sool.i  In  the  present  life,  faith  must 
take  the  place  of  reason,  because  the  latter,  through  defect  arising 
from  the  body,  cannot  always  be  active.  It  will  be  otherwise  in  the 
life  eternal,  when  reason  will  be  wholly  glorified  in  union  ¥rith  the 
divine  essence.^  False  faith  may  acquire  great  power  by  custom 
and  education,  so  that  every  faculty  of  the  soul  may  be  under  its 
sway ;  but,  by  the  force  of  necessary  rational  grounds,'  this  false 
faith,  that  has  become  a  man*s  nature,  may  be  banished  from  the 
soul ;  for  reason  possesses  more  power  over  the  soul  of  man  than 
custom  and  education. 

Having  thus  presented  the  characteristic  features  of  the  gene- 
ral directions  and  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the  several  parts  in  detail ;  and  first, 
to  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  where  Anselm  of  Canterbury  is 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  ontological  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Ood.  As  we  have  already  remarked  generally  in 
speaking  of  him,  we  must,  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate 
him  rightly,  carefully  distinguish  the  ideas  lying  at  bottom  and 
closely  cohering  with  his  whole  philosophioo-theological  bent, — 
from  the  syllogistic  form,  under  which  all  that  sprang  out  of  these 
ideas  was  digested  and  unfolded.  We  find  already,  in  Augustin, 
those  fundamental  ideas  which  Anselm  has  unfolded  in  his  work 
De  veritafe,  and  in  his  Monologium,  As  a  defender  of  realism 
in  opposition  to  nominalism,  Anselm  stood  up  for  a  higher  objec- 
tivity and  necessity  in  human  thought,  which  he  derives  from  the 
relation  existing  at  bottom  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  from  whom  all  truth  proceeds.  "  The  creaturely 
mind  can  create  nothing,  but  only  perceive  that  which  is  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  revelation  of  the  Supreme  Mind.^  What- 
ever is  true  and  good  leads  upward  to  the  primal  Source  of  all 
that  is  true  and  good,  whose  revelation  all  truth  and  goodness  is. 

^  Remanet  et  non  priratur  sao  eue. 

2  Cap.  cczxxix:  Quia  anima  non  potest  bab«n  auas  Tirtutea  in  acto,  dam  est  id  cor- 
pore  sine  adjatorio  ipeius,  propterea  fides  est  in  bomine  per  hoc,  quod  ratio  per  defectum 
corporis  dob  possit  esse  semper  in  acta,  sed  non  erit  in  alio  saecnio,  quia  impossibile 
erit,  in  eo  esse  fidem  tarn  aotualiter  quam  potentialiter,  quod  ratio  semper  erit  actual! ter 
et  nnnqnam  prirabitur  actualitate,  imo  continue  et  infinite  glorifieabitur  in  tua  essentia 
divina. 

9  Propinquionem  potentiae  rationali. 

4  Lux  illn,  de  qua  micat  omne  venim»  quod  rationali  menti  lucet.    Monolog.  c.  xiv. 
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AH  trnth  presupposes  an  nnchangeable,  necessary  Being,  withont 
which  there  would  be  no  trnth.  Without  God,  no  truth ;  truth 
in  thought  presupposes  truth  of  being.^  As  all  other  knowing 
and  thinking  presuppose  the  idea  of  God,  so  this  idea  in  the 
human  mind  carries  the  eyidence  of  its  reality  in  itself.  As 
everything  else  testifies  of  it  and  presupposes  it,  it  can  itself  be 
derired  from  no  other  source  than  from  an  original  revelation  to 
the  human  spirit  from  the  spirit  to  whom  it  corresponds.^  The 
idea  of  God  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  and  undeniable  one ;  the 
denial  of  it  involves  a  self-contradiction.  The  fool  may,  indeed, 
say  within  himself,  There  is  no  God,  but  he  cannot  actually  think 
there  is  no  God  (Ps.  liii.  1).  It  is  one  thing  to  repeat  over  the 
words  to  one's  self, — to  present  the  thought  so  far  as  the  form, 
the  mere  signs,  are  concerned ;  but  it  is  quite  another,  to  take 
up  the  contents  of  the  thought  into  one's  consciousness,  which  is 
actual  thought.  As  it  is  impossible  that  fire  should  really  be 
thought  water,  so  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  really  be 
denied  by  thought.^ 

We  must  distinguish  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  and  the  idea  of 
the  living  God, — that  which  is  undeniable  to  the  thinking  reason, 
and  that  which  is  so  to  the  religions  conscionsness.  But  Anselm, 
having  blended  and  confounded  together  the  logical  and  religious 
elements,  holds  them  inseparably  united.  The  idea  of  the  abso* 
lute,  undeniable  to  the  thinking  reason,  is  with  him  transformed 
at  once  into  the  idea  of  the  iiving  God,  undeniable  to  the  reli- 
gious consciousness.  The  logical  necessity  grounded  in  the  laws 
of  human  thought,  and  the  real  necessity  grounded  in  the  essence, 
— the  totality  of  human  nature,  with  him,  coalesce  together. 


1  Omnes  de  Tfritate  tigntfioationiB  loquantur,  veritatem  vero,  quae  eat  in  rerum 
•aaentia,  {Mioci  ooDaiderant.  De  reritate,  o.  iz.  Com  veriua,  quae  eat  in  reram  exia- 
lentitt,  ait  effectna  aummae  veritatiaj  ipaa  quoque  caoaa  eat  Teritatis,  quae  cognitionia 
eat,  et  ejaa,  quae  eat  In  propoeitione. 

^  An  Don  iovenit  animaDeum,  quern  invenit  eaae  lucem  et  veritatem?  Quomodo 
oamque  intellexit  hoc,  niai  videndo  iHoem  et  veiitatem?  Aut  potoit  omnino  aliqnid  in- 
telligere  de  te,  niai  per  luoem  toam  et  TeritateB  toam  ?    Proalogium,  c.  xit. 

8  Aliter  eogitatur  rea,  coin  ▼ox  earn  aigniflcana  cogitatur,  aliter  com  id  ipamn,  quod 

eat  rea,  iotelUgitur.    lUo  itaqoe  modo  poteat  cogitari  Deua  non  eaae,  iato  vero  miniroe. 

NoUua  qoippe  iotalligena  id  quod  aunt  ignia  et  aqua,  poteat  eogitare  ignem  eaae  aquam 

aeeundum  rem,  lioet  boc  poaait  aeoundum  rooea.    Ita  igitur  nemo  iuteUigena  id  quod 

Deua  eat,  poteat  oogitare  quia  Deua  non  eat,  lioet  baeo  Terba  dicat  in  corde,  aut  aloe  ulla 

aut  cum  aliqiia  extranea  aignificatione.     Proalog.  c.  iv. 
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Again,  afler  he  had  recognized  the  necessity,  thus  grounded  in 
the  essence  of  the  mind, --K)f  presupposing  the  existence  of  God, 
he  should  for  that  yery  reason*  hare  been  deterred  from  any 
attempt  tt>  proye  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  proye  any- 
thing else.     He  should  haye  been  satisfied  to  lead  back  the  mind 
into  itself,  into  the  depths  of  its  own  proper  essence,  in  order 
that  it  might  become  conscious  to  itself  of  this  necessity.     Bat 
Anselm,  who  imagined  that  he  was  bound  to  proye,  in  strict 
syllogistic  form,  whateyer  presented  itself  to  him  as  necessary 
truth,  now  seeks,  from  this  position  as  a  starting-point,  to  make 
out  an  argument  by  which  the  existence  of  God,  and  eyerything 
it  is  necessary  to  know  respecting  the  diyine  attributes,  should 
be   demonstrated   by  one   brief  and  summary  process.^     This 
thought  did  not  allow  him  any  rest,  day  or  night ;  it  disturbed, 
which  grieyously  annoyed  him,  his  hours  of  deyotion.     He  had 
already  begun,  therefore,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  temptation  from 
Satan,  and  stroye  to  banish  the  idea  from  his  mind.     But  the 
more  he  stroye  against  it  the  more  closely  it  pursued  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  keep  it  away  at  all ;  till  one  night,  while  he  was 
obserying  his  yigils,  the  light  suddenly  burst  upon  his  soul  like  a 
flash,  and  he  was  enraptured  with  the  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
coyered  the  long-sought  argument.     Thus  arose  his  ontological 
proof  at  first,  in  the  following  form :  *^  God  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  beings,  than  whom  nothing  higher  can  be  conceiyed  ;  but 
that  which  has  actual  existence  iff  something  higher  than  that 
which  is  barely  conceiyed;  therefore,  from  the  idea  of  such  a 
highest  being,  follows  also  his  existence.     Else,  he  would  not  be 
that  which  the  idea  asserts  ;  it  would  in  fact  be  possible  to  con- 
ceiye  of  something  higher ;  namely,  the  most  perfect  essence  as 
existing ;  "^  a  form  of  proof  which,  as  such,  is  certainly  chargeable 
with  the  fallacy  of  a  petitio  principiL     It  is  one  in  which  things 
difiering  in  kind, — the  conception,  complete  in  all  its  characters, 

1  Eadmer  de  vita  Anselmi :  Incidit  sibi  in  mentem,  investigare,  utrum  ano  solo  et 
broTi  argnmento  probari  posset,  id  quod  de  Deo  creditiir  et  praedicatur. 
'  3  Anselm  in  bis  Proslogiuin :  Convincitur  insipiens,  esse  vel  in  inteUectu  aliqaid, 
quo  nibil  roajus  cogitare  potest,  quia  hoc,  cam  audit,  intelligit,  et  quicquid  intelligitur, 
in  intellectu  est,  et  certe  id,  quo  majus  cogitari  uequit,  non  potest  esse  in  iutellectu  solo. 
Si  enim  vel  in  solo  inteUectu  est,  potest,  cogitari  esse  et  in  re,  quod  mi\jus  est.  Si  ergo 
id,  quo  majus  eogitari  non  potest,  esc  in  solo  inteUectu,  id  ipsum,  quo  majus  cogitari 
non  potest,  est,  quo  majus  cogitari  potest,  sed  ccrte  hoc  esse  non  potest. 
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and  eanstence,  which  does  not  belong  among  these  characters, — 
are  confounded  together.  Nevertheless,  faulty  as  this  form  of 
proof  was,  in  a  formal  point  of  view,  still,  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay 
this  truth :  that  to  the  creatnrely  reason  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize an  absolute  being,  to  which  it  must  feel  bound  to  subject 
itself;  just  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  one 
of  his  prayers, — words  which  evidence  how  intimately  the  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  elements  were  blended  together  in  his 
case :  "  Thou  art  so  truthful,  O  Lord,  my  God,  that  non-existence 
cannot  even  be  conceived  of  thee ;  and  with  good  reason, — for  if 
any  spirit  could  conceive  anything  better  than  thyself,  the  crea- 
ture might  rise  superior  to  the  Creator,  and  pass  judgment  on 
him." 

The  monk  Gaunilo^  stood  forth  as  Anselm's  opponent :  and  he 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  fallacy  in  the  form  of  the  argument : 
'*It  was  as  if  one  should  describe  the  magnificence  of  a  lost 
island,  and  then,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  conceive  of  such 
an  island,  infer  its  existence."  We  must  admit,  however,  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  some  contingent  thing,  and 
that  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute.  For  the  rest,  even  Oaunilo, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  dignified  tone  of  his  polemics, 
felt — although  he  did  not  dwell  upon  it — that  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  Anselm's  case,  between  what  existed  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  immediate  religious  consciousness  and  what  he  set 
forth  in  the  syllogistic  form.  It  was  necessary  to  acknowledge 
that  Anselm  was  right  at  bottom,  and  in  his  design,  but  failed 
only  in  the  form  of  his  argument.^  Anselm  defended  the  form 
of  his  argument  against  Oaunilo,  in  his  Liber  apologeticus.  The 
comparison  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute  with  the  'image  of  a  lost 
island,  he  could  not  look  upon  as  of  any  force.  ^'  If  that  could 
be  predicated,"  says  he,  "  of  such  a  lost  island, — which  holds  good 
of  the  idea  of  the  absolute  alone,  namely,  that  it  is  that  than 
which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived, — then,  beyond  a  doubt, 
existence  would  be  implied  in  the  conception." 


1  In  bit  Liber  pro  insipiente. 

3  His  words:  Csetera  libelli  illias,  pii  ac  sancti  affectus  intlmo  qaodam  odore  Tragran. 
tia,  Qt  nullo.modo  propter  ilia,  quae  in  initiis  reete  quidem  sensa,  sed  minus  firmiter  nr- 
gumentata  sunt,  ista  sint  contemnenda. 

8  Fidens  loquor,  quia  si  qnis  invenerit  mibi  aliquid  aut  reipsa  aut  sola  cogitatiouc 
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The  scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  understood  very  well 
how  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true  in  Anselm*s  argumenta- 
tion.    Alexander  of  Hales  distinguishes,  in  the  first  place,  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  ;  knowledge  in  act,  and  knowledge  in  habit 
(cognitio  in  actu  et  in  hahitu),  an  idea  fully  unfolded  in  con- 
sciousness, and  an  idea  lying  at  the  bottom,  in  consciousness,  as 
an  undeveloped  germ.     It  is  in  the  latter  and  not  the  former 
way,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  always  present  in  the  human  mind. 
It  is  something  original  and  undeniable  to  the  human  spirit, — 
that  which  meets  and  answers  to  the  original  rerelation  of  the 
highest  truth  to  the  human  mind.^     While  he  supposes  such  a 
habitus  naturaliter  impreuus  primae  veritatie  in  the  human 
mind,  he  pre-supposes  also  an  original  correlation,  at  bottom,  of 
the  human  mind  to  this  prima  Veritas, — an  original  connection 
between  the  human  spirit  and  the  Supreme,  absolute  Spirit. 
*'  Tet,*'  he  remarks,  ^'  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fundamental 
relation  that  all  men  become  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  idea 
of  God,  and  that  it  meets  with  recognition  from  them  as  an 
actual  reality ;  for,  with  regard  to  this  knowledge  in  act  (cognitio 
in  actu),  we  must  distinguish  two  separate  tendencies  of  the 
soul,  according  as  either  the  higher  faculty  of  reason  is  developed 
and  active  in  it, — and  it  is  directed  upon  that  original  revelation 
of  God,  hence  perceives  it,  since  the  mind  cannot  avoid  being 
conscious  of  that  which  is  the  principle  of  its  own  essence, — or 
the  lower  powers  only  are  active,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soul  that 
surrenders  itself  to  earthly  things  when  the  consciousness  of  God 
is  repressed  in  it  by  this  predominantly  worldly  tendency, — and 
so,  the  fool  may  deny  the  existence  of  God.'*^    Again,  he  distin- 

exittens,  praeter  quod  miyus  oogitari  non  possit,  cui  tptare  raleat  counszionem  hiyus 
meae  oogitationis,  iiiTeDiam  et  dabo  illi  perditam  insulam  amplias  noQ  perdendam. 

1  Cognitio  de  Deo  in  habitu  nataraliter  nobis  impressa,  habitus  naturaliter  nobis  im- 
pressns  primae  reritatis  in  intelleotn,  quo  potest  conyineere,  ipsum  esse  et  non  potest 
ipsum  ignorari  ab  anima  rationa]!. 

'  Cognitio  in  actu  duplex  est,  una  est,  cum  movetur  anima  secundum  partem  superi- 
orem  rationis  et  habitum  similitudinis  primae  yeritatis  superior!  parti  rationis  impressum 
eo  modo,  quo  reoolit  snum  principinm  per  lioo  quod  ridet  se  non  esse  a  se  et  boo  etiam 
modo  non  potest  ignorare,  Deum  esse  in  ratione  sui  pnncipii,  alia  est.  cum  movetur 
anima  secundum  partem  inferiorem  rationis,  quae  est  ad  contemplandas  creaturas,  et  hoc 
modo  potest  ignorare,  esse  Deum,  si  per  peccatum  et  errorem  arersa  a  Deo  obtenebrttur 
eomodo,  quo  dicit  Apostolus  R.  I.  rum  Deum  cognovisseut,  non  sicut  Deum  glorifica- 
verunt,  sed  eTanueniiit  in  cogitationtbus  suis,  etc. 
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gnishes  in  relation  to  knowledge,  a  common  and  a  particular 
reason  (ratio  communis  and  a  ratio  propria), — the  idea,  as  a 
uniyersal,  and  its  particular  application.  So  he  recognizes  also, 
in  the  worship  of  God,  the  idea  of  Ood,  in  its  nniversal  essence, 
lying  at  the  ground  ;  some  error,  only  in  its  application. 

Thomas  Aquinas  says  :  "  The  knowledge  of  God  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain general  and  confused  way,  implanted  in  all,^  in  that  man  is 
so  created  that  he  can  find  his  happiness  only  in  God,  and  the 
craving  after  happiness  resides  by  nature  in  all  men ;  yet, 
although  the  longing  after  the  highest  good  can  find  its  satisfac- 
tion only  in  God,  many  do  not  attain  to  this  consciousness."  He 
does  not  admit  the  yalidity  of  Anselm*s  argument  from  the  idea 
to  the  reality.* 

We  see,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  fundamental  tendencies, 
in  their  incipient  stages,  announcing  their  presence  by  rarious 
signs, — seeking  to  start  forth,  and  continually  repressed  again  by 
mightier  forces  ere  they  can  succeed  to  push  their  way  through 
and  assert  themselves  in  opposition  to  these  forces.  Thus  Chris- 
tian theism,  which  in  the  first  centuries  had  come  off  rictorious 
in  the  contest  with  absolute  dualism,  had  now  to  enter  into  ano- 
ther contest  with  absolute  monism  or  pantheism.  This  latter 
theory  might  seek  to  fasten  itself  on  Christianity  at  that  point 
where  it  stands  forth  in  antagonism  to  abstract  deism  and  abso- 
lute dualism.  Thus  we  discerned  such  an  appearance  already  in 
the  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena ;  this  century,  however,  was 
too  little  prepared  as  yet  for  such  a  speculative  direction  of 
thought  either  to  adopt  or  to  understand  it.  It  passed  away  at 
this  time,  without  leaving  a  vestige  behind.  But  the  speculative 
spirit,  that  went  over  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  it,  so  that  the  work  in  which  John 
Scotus  had  unfolded  his  system  could  acquire  an  influence  in  the 
thirteenth  century  which  it  was  unable  to  exercise  at  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance.     This  influence  was  promoted  by  the  theology 


1  Cognoficere  Deum  esse  in  sliquo  commaui  sub  qoadsm  oonfasione  est  nobis  natora- 
liter  inseitiim. 

^  Dato  etiam,  qaod  qailibet  intelligat,  hoc  nomine  Deus  si^iflcari  id  quod  dioitur, 
scilicet  illnd,  quo  mi^as  cogitari  non  potest,  non  tamen  propter  hoc  sequitur,  quod  intel> 
ligat,  id,  quod  significatur  per  nomen,  esse  in  rerum  natnra,  sed  in  apprehensione  intel- 
leotos  tantum. 
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of  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings  (which  were  themselves  among 
the  elements  whence  the  system  of  Scotns  had  sprung),  by  the 
writings  of  the  new  Flatonicians  and  of  the  Arabian  philoso- 
phers,^ circulated  in  Latin  translations,  and  particularly  by  the 
work  De  causia,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  circulated  under 
the  name  of  Aristotle, — a  work  which  was  much  studied  and 
which  acquired  great  authority  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
thirteenth  century.* 

This  production  contains,  throughout,  the  principles  of  the  neo- 
Platonic  monism,  as  the  same  was  reduced  to  form  and  systematic 
coherence  by  Plotinus, — ^the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  as  the  super- 
existent,  from  which  issues  forth  the  whole  developing  process  of 
being,  proceeding  by  regular  gradations,  the  idea  of  creation 
transformed  into  the  doctrine  of  a  process  of  evolution  grounded 
in  immanent  necessity.^  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  composed  a  com- 
mentary on  this  work,  seeks  to  explain  it^  propositions,  which 
refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his  Christian  theism,  by 
presenting  them  under  a  mitigated  form.^  He  himself  did  not 
escape  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in 
this  tract ;  for,  indeed,  the  rigid  consistency  of  speculation  con- 


1  The  great  influence  of  this  school  has  been  noticed  in  the  excellent  work  of  Dr 
Scbmolders,  already  referred  to,  Essai  sor  les  ^coles  philosophiques  ohez  les  Arabes, 
Paris,  1842. 

2  Jourdain,  in  the  work  already  referred  to :  Recherches  critiques,  etc.,  p.  212,  first 
directed  attention  to  this  source  and  to  the  great  influence  of  this  book  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  though  he  goes  to  an  extreme  in  undervaluing  the  undeniable  influence  of 
Scotus.    Albertus  Magnus  took  pains  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  this  book,  in  his 
Liber  secundus  dn  terminatione  cansarum  primariarum,  Tractatus  i.  in  his  opp.  ed. 
Lngd.  1651,  t.  v.  f.  563.    He  ascribes  the  book  to  a  certain  Jew,  David,  who  had  com-      ! 
bined  Aristotelian  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Arabian  philosopher.    Thomas  Aquinas,     ' 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  book  (in  the  edition  of  his  works,  Paris,  1660,  t.  iv.     [ 
where  may  be  found  printed  also  the  book  itself),  rightly  perceived  that  the  work  con- 
tained R«o-Platonic,  rather  than  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  held  it  to  be  a  translation  of 
some  writing  of  Proclus. 

8  Of  the  highest  principle,  it  is  said  that  it  is  caUed  spirit,  indeed,  being  the  cause  of 
spirit ;  but  that  in  reality  it  is  something  far  higher,  and  in  general,  nothing  determinate 
could  be  predicated  of  it :  Non  cadunt  super  primam  causam  meditatio  neque  sensus 
neque  intelligentia  et  ipsa  quidem  non  signatur,  nisi  a  causa  secunda,  quae  est  intelli- 
gentia,  et  non  nominatur  nisi  per  nomen  causati  suiprimi,  verumtamen  permodumsub- 
limiorem.    Opp.  Thomae,  cit.  t  iv.  f.  481. 

^  The  above-cited  passage  concerning  the  absolute  he  explains  as  relating  to  the  infini- 
tode  of  the  divine  being,  as  compared  with  all  determinate  limited  modes  of  existence : 
Causa  prima  est  supra  ens,  in  quantum  est  ipsum  esse  infinitum,  ens  autem  dieitor,  quod 
finite  participat  esse,  et  hoc  est  proportionatum  intellectui  nostro. 


^ 
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dacted  eren  bim  to  a  one-sided  monism.  While,  then,  this  pre- 
dominating tendency  in  the  speculatiye  theology  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  stronger  force  of  the 
Christian  principle, — and  while  with  the  majority,  therefore,  the 
Christian  consciousness  that  governed  the  mode  of  thinking 
operated  to  prevent  the  full  and  logical  evolution  of  these  ideas, 
so  that  they  must  submit  to  be  blended  with  a  Christian  theism 
with  which  they  had  but  little  afSnity, — we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that  there  were  individuals  who  felt  impelled  to  express 
and  evolve  the  same  thoughts  in  a  manner  more  consistent,  and 
more  directly  at  variance  with  the  theism  that  governed  the 
consciousness  of  their  age.  Such  was  the  relation  in  which 
Almaric  of  Bena,  and  his  disciple  David  of  Dinanto,  stood  to 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.^ 

The  former  was  so  called  from  the  birth-place  in  the  diocese  of 
Chartres.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  taught 
at  Paris.  After  gaining  a  high  reputation  by  his  lectures  on 
dialectics,  he  passed  over  to  theology,  and  now  created  a  great 
sensation  by  many  of  the  opinions  he  advanced ;  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  in  particular,  the  following  :  **  As  no  man  can 
be  saved  without  believing  in  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  so  neither  can  he  be  saved  without  believing  that  he  him- 
self is  a  member  of  Christ.**  This,  he  maintained,  was  a  necessary 
article  of  faith.  Such  an  assertion  might  no  doubt  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  mind,  and  particularly  of  the 
mystic  element  in  it,  against  the  churchly,  theocratical  point  of  view, 
— by  a  tendency  that  placed  the  immediate  reference  of  the  religi* 
ons  consciousness  to  Christ  in  opposition  to  its  dependence  on  the 

1  The  Mine  ideas  lie,  in  tratb,  at  the  foandation  of  the  system  of  Scotas,  that  are  un- 
folded in  the  book,  De  caasis,  which  book  exercised  a  more  general  influence  than  the 
heretical  Scotns  could  do.  But  that  the  work  of  Scotus  also  had  a  special  influence  on 
these  two  men,  is  evident  from  incontestable  marks.  Albertus  Magnus  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Summa  (Tract,  iv.  Qnaest.  20,  Membr.  ii.)  cites  the  book  of  David  of  Dinanto  de 
tomis,  hoc  est  de  divisionibus,  which  makes  mention  of  the  work  of  Scotos,  De  divisione 
Natorae.  Moreover,  the  propositions  ascribed  to  Almaric,  as  they  are  cited  by  Martinos 
Polonas  in  his  Sapputationes  to  Marianas  Scotos,  hint  at  the  sam^ :  Ideas,  qaae  sunt 
in  mente  divina,  creare  et  orearl, — the  doctrine  that,  as  all  things  proceeded  fh>m  Ood,  so 
all  wiU  return  back  to  bim  again ;  that  Ood  is  known  only  in  his  Theophanies ;  that* 
without  the  first  sin,  the  separation  of  sexes  would  not  have  taken  place ;  that  Christ, 
after  his  returection,  belonged  no  longer  to  any  particular  sex.  The  historian  who  cites 
these  dogmas,  says  himself,  too:  Qui  oranes  errores  inveniuutur  in  libro,  qui  intitnlatur 
peri  physeon. 
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church.  Now  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  it  is  true,  in  Almaric 
also,  the  antagonism  of  a  subjectivity  carried  to  excess  against 
the  objectivity  of  the  church  Catholicism ;  but  at  bottom  of  it 
lies,  not  a  theistic,  but  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  world ;  and  only 
in  connection  with  this  latter,  can  that  which  he  meant  be  under- 
stood, in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it.  Taken  in  an  isolated 
manner  by  itself,  this  proposition  was  susceptible  of  various  in- 
terpretations ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  for  the  first  time 
publicly  advanced,  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  the  church  instinct 
that  men  suspected  the  anti-Christian  element  in  it,  without  un- 
derstanding its  true  significance  in  the  connection  of  that 
teacher's  ideas.  The  Parisian  university,  in  1204,  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Almaric,  and  expelled  him  from  the  professorial 
chair.  He  appealed  to  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who  confirmed, 
however,  that  decision.  Upon  this,  he  returned,  in  1207,  to 
Paris,  and  offered  the  recantation  that  had  been  prescribed  to 
him  ;  soon  after  which  he  died.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that 
he  had  left  any  school  behind  him.  By  his  disciple,  David  of 
Dinanto,  these  doctrines  were  propagated,  and  carried  to  a  still 
further  length.  David  exerted  an  influence  also  by  his  writings, 
in  which  he  expounded  them. 

We  recognize  here  the  principles  of  that  monism,  the  sources 
of  which  have  been  pointed  out ;  the  doctrine  of  one  being,  lying 
at  the  ground  of  all,  which  being  can  be  known  only  in  its  mani- 
fold forms  of  manifestation  ; — the  whole  universe  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  essence.  David  of  Dinanto^  defined  God  as  the 
principium  materiale  07nnium  rerum.  He  distinguished  three 
principles ;  the  first  indivisible  principle,  matter,  the  substratum 
of  the  corporeal  world ;  the  first  indivisible  out  of  which  proceeds 
the  soul ;  namely,  spirit  (nusj ;  the  first  indivisible  in  the  eter- 
nal substances  (ideaa),  namely,  God.  Between  these  three,  he 
affirmed,  there  can  be  no  distinction;  else  we  must  suppose  a 
still  higher  essence,  from  which  all  these  three  were  derived,  and 
of  which  they  partake  after  different  manners.  No  other  sup- 
position remains,  then,  than  that  these  three  are  altogether  iden- 
tical,— different  designations  of  the  one  divine  essence,  according 

1  Vide  Albert.  M.  Summa  theol.  Pan.  l,  Tractat  iv.  Qnaeat  20.  Membr.  ii.,  ed. 
Lagd.  t.  xTii.  f.  76,  and  Tbomaa  Aquinas  in  Sentent.  lib.  ii.,  Distinct  17.  Qaaest.  i., 
Artie.  L,  ed.  Venet.  t.  x„  p.  235. 
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to  different  relations  of  the  same  to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritnal, 
and  the  ideal  worlds.^  Thomas  Aquinas^  makes  a  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  Almaric  and  that  of  David  of  Dinanto. 
The  school  of  the  former,  he  said,  considered  God  as  the  prin- 
cipium  formaU  of  all  things ;  the  second,  taught  that  God  is  the 
materia  prima.  According  to  this  latter  doctrine,  they  might 
consider  all  nature  as  the  body  of  God, — God  as  the  one  subject 
in  all.  Nothing  else  has  any  true  being;  all  things  else  are 
mere  accidents,  under  which  God,  to  whom  alone  being  is  to  be 
attributed,  veils  himself, — accidentia  sine  aubjecto.  The  church 
doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  supper  they  explained  as  a  symbolical 
clothing  of  this  truth.  The  consecrating  priest,  they  supposed, 
did  not  here  first  produce  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  God, 
but  he  only  denoted  that  which,  without  any  act  of  his,  was 
already  present,  and  brought  it,  by  his  words,  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  community.^  Taking  this  ground,  they  could  say 
every  true  Christian  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  God  has 
become  man  in  him,  even  as  he  became  man  in  Christ ;  and  it  is 
now  evident,  also,  that  the  doctrine  of  Almaric  which  we  first 
cited  should  be  understood  as  taken  in  connection  with  these 
ideas.  Although  an  abstract  speculative  system  was  not  calcu- 
lated, especially  at  this  time,  to  spread  among  the  laity,  yet 
through  the  element  of  mysticism,  which  itself  was  hidden  under 
a  Christian  guise,  it  was  attempted,  and  that  not  without  success, 
'  to  diffuse  these  doctrines  even  among  laymen.  Books  were  com- 
posed for  this  purpose  in  the  French  language.     Pantheism,  with 


i  AlbertoB  cites  the  argnmefiUaioD  in  David  of  Dinanto  as  fdilows:  Qaaero,si  nus  et 
materia  prima  diffenint  an  non  ?  Si  differunt,  sub  aliqoo  commnni,  a  qoo  iUa  differen- 
tia egreditnr,  differunt  et  illud  commune  per  differentias  formabile  est  in  otrumque. 
Qaod  aotem  nnom  formabile  est  in  plnres,  materia  est  tsI  ad  minas  prindpinm  materi- 
ale.  Si  ergo  dicator  una  materia  esse  materiae  primae  et  nois,  ant  differunt  aut  dob. 
Si  differunt,  oportet,  quod  snb  aliquo  communi,  a  quo  differentiae  illae  exeont,  differant, 
et  seqoitur  ex  hoc,  quod  illud  commune  genus  sit  ad  ilia.  Ex  hoc  videtnr  relinqai, 
quod  dene  et  nois  et  materia  prima  idem  sunt  secundum  id,  quod  sunt,  quia  quaeounqoe 
sunt  et  nulla  differentia  diffnruut,  eadem  sunt* 

3  Samma  Psrs.  i.    Quaesu  iii.,  artic.  yiii. 

8  From  the  Acta  of  a  Parisian  council  of  the  year  1210,  vhich  have  been  published  by 
Martene  and  Durand  in  the  Thesaurus  uovus  anecdutomm,  t.  i?.,  f.  163:  Deus  visibili- 
bus  erat  indntus  iustrumentis,  quibus  videri  poterat  a  creaturis  et  accidentibus  corrumpi 
poterat  exirinseois.  Jnte  verborum  prolationem  visibilibus  panis  nccidentibns  subesse 
corpus  ChristL  Id,  quod  ibi  fuerat  prius  formis  risibilibus,  prolatione  Terborom  subesse 
ostenditur. 

VOL.  VIII.  O 
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all  the  practical  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  was  more  boldly 
and  abruptly  expressed  than  perhaps  the  original  founders  of  this 
school  had  intended.  That  distinction  of  the  three  ages  which 
had  attached  itself  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  which  we 
noticed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  employed  by 
this  sect  also,  after  their  own  peculiar  manner.  Aathe  predomi- 
nant reyelation  of  God  the  Father,  in  the  Old  Testament,  was 
followed  by  the  reyelation  of  the  Son,  by  which  the  forms  of 
worship  under  the  legal  dispensation  were  done  away ;  so  now 
the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  at  hand,— the  incarnation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  entire  humanity,  the  being  of  God  under  the  form 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  an  equal  measure  in  all  the  faithful ;  that 
is,  the  dependence  of  the  religious  consciousness  upon  any  one 
individaal  as  a  person  in  whom  God  is  incarnate,  would  cease, 
and  the  consciousness  of  all  alike,  that  God  exists  in  them,  has 
in  them  assumed  human  nature,  would  come  in  place  of  it.  The 
sacraments,  under  which  the  Son  of  God  had  been  worshipped, 
would  then  be  done  away  ;  religion  would  be  made  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ceremonies,  of  everything  positive.  The  members  of 
this  sect  are  the  ones  in  whom  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  begun,  the  forerunners  of  the  aboye-described  period  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Seyeral  other  opinions  are  charged  upon  members 
of  this  sect,  which  certainly  accord  with  their  general  mode  of 
thinking ;  as,  for  example,  that  God  had  spoken  in  Ovid  as  well 
as  in  Augustin  ;^  that  the  only  heaven  and  the  only  hell  are  in 
the  present  life ;  that  those  who  possess  the  true  knowledge  no 
longer  need  faith  or  hope  ;  they  have  attained  already  to  the  true 
resurrection,  the  true  paradise,  the  real  heaven;^  that  he  who 
lives  in  mortal  sin,  has  hell  in  himself,  but  it  was  much  the  same 
thing  as  having  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  mouth.'  These  people 
opposed  the  worship  of  saint^s  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  They 
called  the  ruling  church  Babylon;  the  pope,  antichrist.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  many  of  them  were  carried  along  by  pantheistic 
mysticism,  by  the  tendency  to  a  one-sided  inwardness,  into  a  sort 

1  Caesar.    Heisterbaob,  I.  c.  r,  22. 

3  In  the  report  in  Martene  and  Durand :  Spiritus  sanctus  in  iis  ineamatuB  iis  omnia 
revelabat,  et  baeo  revelatio  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  mortuoram  reeurrectio.  Inde  seme- 
tipsos  jam  resusoitatos  asserebant,  fidem  et  spero  ab  eorum  cordibus  excludebant,  se  soli 
Bcieniiae  mcntientes  subjacere,— with  which  also  agrees  the  report  of  Caesarius. 

3  The  account  given  by  Caesarius  of  Ueisterbach. 
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of  ethical  adiaphoriam,  which  sanctioned  the  worst  excesses. 
The  maxim,  that  a  man*s  condition  depended,  not  so  much  on 
outward  works  as  on  inward  disposition,  on  lore ;  as  on  the  fact 
of  his  being  conscious  of  haying  Ood  within  him,  is  said  to  haye 
been  pushed  by  many  eyen  to  such  consequences  as  the  aboye. 
William  of  Aria,  a  goldsmith,  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  among 
this  sect.  He  announced  the  coming  of  judgment's  on  a  corrupt 
church,  and  the  eyolution  of  the  new  period  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
that  was  now  near  at  hand.  In  the  year  1210,  this  sect  was 
discoyered;  seyeral  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  refused  to  re- 
cant, were  burnt  at  the  stake.  Bernard,  a  priest,  carried  his 
pantheistic  delusion  to  such  a  length  as  to  declare,  that,  so  far  as 
he  bad  being,  they  could  not  bum  him,  for,  so  far  as  he  existed, 
he  was  Ood  himself.  One  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such 
phenomena  was,  that  men  were  led  by  occasion  of  them,  to  look 
upon  eyery  freer  moyement  of  the  religious  spirit  with  a  more 
suspicious  eye.  With  the  writings  of  Dayid  of  Dinanto,  all  theo- 
logical works  in  the  French  language  were  burnt  and  forbidden. 

This  pantheistic  monism  was  now  attacked  by  the  most  distin- 
guished scholastic  theologians.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  it,  that  God  is  not  the  material  nor  the  essential 
but  the  causatiye  being  of  all  existence ;  and  the  causatiye  as 
the  efficient,  formal,  and  final  cause,  the  efficient,  formatiye  prin- 
eiple,  and  the  end  of  all  existence ;  the  original  type  to  which  all 
existence  must  be  traced,  according  to  which  eyerything  has  been 
formed,  and  which  eyerything  is  appointed  to  represent ;  as  in 
truth,  the  original  type  has  an  existence  of  itself,  independent  of 
the  things  that  are  formed  after  it,  and  in  order  to  represent  it.i 
Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself  after  a  similar  manner :  Ood 
is  the  esse  omnium  effective  et  exemplaritery  but  not  per  essen- 

As  we  haye  an  example  here,  showing  that  the  foreign  elements 
of  the  neo-Platonic  monism,  which  the  speculatiye  theology  of  this 
century  stroye  to  blend  into  one  whole  with  the  Christian  faith, 
would  resist  all  such  attempts,  and  proye  rebellious  to  this  faith 
itself, — so  we  haye  another  example  of  a  like  incongruity  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  adopted  by  this  theology  as 

1  Sicat  pandigma,  a  quo  fldnt,  et  ad  quod  foiTnaDtar»  et  ad  quod  finiantnr,  cunv 
tamen  intriiisecain  ait  extra  facta  formata  et  floita  existena  et  niliil  ait  de  ease  eornin. 
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absolute  trathfl  of  reason,  with  which  the  truths  of  faith  could  not 
be  at  variance.  There  arose  a  view  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrines, 
growing  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Ayer- 
rhoes,  which  threatened  to  dissolve  this  league  between  philosophy 
and  faith,  and  which,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would  also — like 
the  doctrine  of  Almaric,  that  started  from  a  neo- Platonic  prin- 
ciple— necessarily  pass  over  into  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thinking. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  thinking  reason  is  in  all  men  identically 
the  same,  that  there  is  but  one  intelligence  in  all.  Those  who 
set  forth  this  as  a  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and — what  in  their  opi- 
nion was  the  same  thing — a  doctrine  that  resulted  with  necessity 
from  the  fundamental  position  of  bare  rational  knowledge  or  of 
philosophy,  were  well  aware  of  the  consequences — irreconcilable 
with  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church — which 
flowed  from  such  an  assertion,  and  represented  themselves,  at 
least,  as  being  very  far  from  adopting  these  consequences.  But 
this  subjection  to  the  authority  of  faith,  expressed  in  connection 
with  this  acknowledged  opposition  between  reason  and  faith,  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  fail  to  awaken  suspicions  respecting 
the  honesty  of  their  professions,  or  at  least  respecting  the  serious- 
ness and  liveliness  of  their  religious  interest ;  as  for  example, 
when  one  occupying  this  ground  asserted :  **  By  my  reason,  I 
conclude,  with  necessity,  that  mind  is  numerically  but  one,  but 
by  my  faith,  I  firmly  maintain  the  contrary  ;"^  when  he  expressed 
himself  with  regard  to  the  Christian  position,  which  was  incap- 
able of  being  reconciled  with  the  above  proposition,  in  the  cold 
and  indifferent  way  :  "  The  Latins  do  not  admit  this,  according 
to  their  principles,  because,  perhaps,  their  law  stands  in  contra- 
diction with  it  ;**  where  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  cites  this  language,^ 
justly  takes  offence,  that  one  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian, 
could  thus  speak  of  Christianity,  as  the  law  of  a  strange  religion ; 
could  designate  the  doctrines  of  faith  as  positionea  Cattiolicorum, 
It  is  obvious  to  remark  how  mischievous  would  be  the  spread  of 
a  doctrine  so  hostile  to  the  fundamental  grounds  of  Christian  con- 
viction ;  how  pernicious  this  disguised  schism  between  subjective 

1  Per  rttionem  eonclado  de  necessitate,  qaod  inteUeetus  est  anus  oamero,  firmiter 
tamen  teneo  oppopitnm  per  fidenu 

8  In  bis  Oposo.  ix.,  De  nnitate  intelleetas  contra  ATerroistas  in  vol.  xn.  of  tlie  Vene- 
tian edition. 
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conviction  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  this  homage,  altogether 
hypocritical,  or  at  any  rate  not  springing  from  the  lively  feeling 
of  an  inner  necessity,  to  the  authority  of  the  chnrch,  mast  prore, 
when  SQch  views  foand  currency,  as  they  already  began  to  do 
even  among  laymen.^  These  doctrines,  then,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas felt  himself  called  upon  to  combat,  not  only  in  his  general 
work  concerning  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,'  but 
also  in  a  small  treatise,  which  he  composed  expressly  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  was  not  satisfied  with  appealing  to  the  consequences 
hostile  to  the  Christian  faith  which  must  flow  from  such  opinions, 
— to  the  fact,  that  thereby  the  doctrines  of  personal  immortality, 
and  of  a  final  retribution,  would  be  annihilated, — but  while  he 
strongly  protested  against  that  pretended  opposition  between  the 
truths  of  faith  and  the  truths  of  philosophy,' he  endeavonred 
to  show,  also,  that  this  doctrine  was  contrary  to  reason  and  by 
no  means  a  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  attributes  gained  rich  ac- 
cessions by  the  labours  of  these  theologians.  Several  new  inves- 
tigations were  evoked  by  Abelard.  One  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of 
God.  Walter  of  Mauretania,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  thought 
that  he  had  heard  an  opinion  of  this  sort  uttered  by  Abelard 
himself.^  Also,  Hugo  a  St  Victore  speaks^  of  certain  sophists, 
who  maintained  that  Ood  was  omnipresent  only  in  virtue  of  his 
power,  but  not  in  virtue  of  his  essence  f  since  otherwise,  God 
would  be  affected  by  the  impurity  in  the  world.     According  to 

1  See  the  Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  already  referred  to,  c.  iv.  A  koight,  who  was 
called  upon  to  do  penance  for  bis  crimes,  gave  for  his  reply,  that  if  Peter  ohtained  sal- 
TatioD,  be  also  was  sore  of  it,  for  there  was  hot  one  and  the  same  spirit  in  himself  and 
iu  Peter. 

2  See  in  lit),  ii.,  SentenU  Dist.  17.    Quaest.  ii.,  artio.  i. 

*  Re  sayp,  in  opposition  to  that  sutement:  Cum  autem  de  necessiute  ooncludi  non 
possit  nisi  yerum  neoessariom,  ^i^ns  oppoeitam  est  ftdsam  et  impossibile,  seqaitnr 
seoundam  ejos  dictum,  qnod  fides  sit  de  falso  et  impossibili,  qnod  etiam  Deus  facere 
non  pot4>st.    Qnod  fideliam  aures  f^rre  non  poesunt 

4  His  words  addressed  to  Abelard,  in  D'Archery,  Spiciligia,  t.  iii.,  f.  526,  Praeterea 
notificate  mihi,  si  adbnc  creditis,  quod  Deus  essentialiter  non  sit  in  mundo  yel  alibi. 
Qnod,  ti  6ene  memtut  audivi  TOfl  fateri,  qiiando  novissime  invicem  contulimus  de  qui- 
busdam  sententiis.  From  which  very  words  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  might  easily  have 
misunderstood  Abelard. 

A  In  his  Summa  Tractat.  i^  e.  iv. 

^  Quidam  oalamniaiores  veritatis  dicnnt,  Deum  per  potentiam  el  non  per  essentiam 
ubique  esse. 
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this  statement,  Abelard,  like  the  Socinians  in  later  times,  sup* 
posed  a  being  of  God  withoat  the  world, — in  the  sense  of  limita- 
tion,— so  that  this  "  withont  "  should  be  understood  as  spatial,  and, 
separating  from  one  another  the  essence  of  God  and  his  acts,  re- 
duced his  omnipresence  simply  to  the  fact  that  God's  agency  ex- 
tends to  everything  in  the  world.  But  if  we  consult  Abelard*s  own 
explanations  of  the  matter,  we  see  plainly  that  he  was  very  far  from 
entertaining  any  such  riews.  What  he  says  is  this  :  "  We  can- 
not conceive  of  God's  being  present  anywhere  after  a  spatial 
manner,  but  we  must  understand  his  omnipresence  as  an  omni- 
present agency/*  He  meant  only  to  give  prominence  to  this 
idea,  that  God  is  omnipresent  in  his  agency  without  spatial  pre- 
sence or  spatial  change,  without  departing  from  that  immutability 
of  his  essence  which  ever  holds  the  like  relation  to  space  and 
time ; — ^that  space  presents  no  limitation,  has  no  existence  for 
him.^  But  even  this,  which  Abelard  said  concerning  an  active 
omnipresence  of  God, — directly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all 
spatial  representations,  gave  occasion  to  the  misconception,  that 
he  denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of  God,  and  referred  it 
simply  to  his  agency,  separated  from  his  essence.  In  his  Intro- 
ductioio  in  Theologiam,^  he  says:  *'  As  spirit  generally  is  spatially 
present  nowhere,  and  spatially  moves  itself  in  no  direction,  so 
this  holds  good  pre-eminently  of  God,  since  he,  by  his  essence,  is 
everywhere  present.'  In  accordance  with  this  must  those  pas- 
sages of  sacred  Scripture  be  understood,  which  speak  of  God  as 
coming  or  descending ;  by  which,  is  not  meant  a  movement  in 
space,  but  a  new  effect,  proceeding  from  that  agency  of  God, 
which  is  circumscribed  by  no  space.^  Thus,  for  example,  when 
it  is  said  that  he  comes  to  or  departs  from  this  or  that  individual. 


1  In  the  Apologetieal  Dialogae,  ooncerniiig  the  reladon  of  which  to  Abelard's  author- 
ship we  have  spoken  above,  and  in  which  we,  at  any  rate.  And  the  correct  exposition  of 
his  doctrines,  it  is  said :  Ipse,  qui  sic  nunc  quoqne  sine  positioue  locali  sicut  ante  tem- 
pora  consistens,  non  tarn  in  loco  esse  dncendns  est,  qui  nnllatenus  loealis  est,  quom  in 
se  onncta  eoncludere  loca.  Qui  enim  ante  omnia  sine  loco  exstititi  nee  sibi  ipsius 
modum  (no  limits  for  himself)  sed  nobis  loca  fabricavit.  Per  potentiam  suam  tarn  intra 
omnia  quam  extra;  by  which  is  denoted  that  this  category  of  space,  tuner  or  outer,  can- 
not be  applied  to  God's  being  and  action.    L.  c.  p.  95,  seqq. 

2  Lib.  iiL,  p.  1126. 

S  Ubiqne  per  substantiam,  ubique  tssentialiter,  semper  substantiae  praesentia  in 
omnibus  est  locis. 
4  Non  aliquis  ejus  local  id  accessuR,  sed  aliquis  novae  operationis  effectus  osteuditur. 
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the  reference  is  to  the  commanication  or  withdrawal  of  his  gifts/'^ 
In  this  way,  too,  he  keeps  viear  of  a  misconception  with  regard 
to  the  incarnation  of  Ood,  which  arose  from  its  being  so  sensu- 
ous ly  apprehended  :  "  When  God  is  said  to  come  upon  the  Virgin, 
this  should  be  understood  of  some  peculiar  relation  of  Ood's  all- 
perrading  agency.'    fiy  his  descent  upon  the  Virgin,  nothing 
else  was  denoted  than  that  letting  down  of  himself  whereby  he 
entered  into  union  with  human  nature.^    That  Ood  is  essentially 
everywhere,  is  a  proposition  referring  to  his  power  or  agency 
which  is  nowhere  inactive,  but  manifests  its  action  in  all  places. 
As.without  God's  preserving  agency  nothing  could  subsist  even 
for  a  moment,  so  this  very  conception  involves  in  it,  that  it  is  by 
the  energy  of  his  essence  God  exists  and  acts  everywhere." 
From  these  remarks,  it  is  already  quite  evident  that  Abelard 
does  not,  by  what  he  says  concerning  the  divine  omnipresence, 
as  an  active  one,  by  any  means  exclude  essential  omnipresence ; 
and  he  himself  takes  care  to  guard  against  any  such  interpreta- 
tion, by  adding :  '^  It  is  common  to  say  of  a  monarch,  that  he 
has  a  long  arm,  because  he  makes  his  power  felt  even  in  distant 
regions;  he  does  so,  however,  not  by  his  essence,  but  by  means 
of  his  representatives.*'^     Abelard  thought  he  had  hit  upon  an 
analogy  by  which  we  might  form  some  right  conception  of  the 
divine  omnipresence,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  soul  is  present  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.^    Thus,  also,  he  expressed  himself  in  his 

1  Cam  in  quosdam  TeDire  Tel  a  qnibasdam  recedere  dioitar,  juxta  donornm  suorain 
collationem  vel  sabtractionem  intelligitnr  id,  non  secundam  localem  ejns  adyentam  vel 
recessom,  qui  abiqae  per  praesentiam  suae  aabatantiae  semper  existeni,  non  babet,  qao 
moveri  localiter  possit. 

S  Cam  itaqne  Deus  in  Tirginem  venire  dicitur,  secundam  aequam  (perhaps  aliqaam) 
efBcaciam,  non  secundum  looalero  accessiouem  intelligi  debet. 

S  Quid  est  enim  allud,  eum  in  virginem  deseendisse,  ut  incamaretur,  nisi  at  nostram 
assomeret  infirmitatem,  se  humiliasse,  at  haeo  qaidem  hunriliatio  ejus  Tidelioet  inteUi- 
gatur  deseensas  ? 

*  Quod  tamen  obique  esse  per  sabstantiam  dicitor,  juxta  ejus  potentiam  vel  opera- 
tionem  did  arbitror,  ae  si  -videlicet  dioeretar,  iu  ei  ouncta  loca  esse  praesentia,  nt  in  eis 
aliqnid  operari  nunquam  cesset,  nee  ejns  potentia  sit  allcubi  otiosa. 

ft  Nam  et  ipsa  loca  et  quicqnid  est  in  eis,  nisi  per  ipsum  conserventur,  manere  non 
poesunt,  et  per  sabstantiam  in  eis  esse  dicitur,  obi  per  propriae  virtatem  snbstaniioa 
aliquid  nunquam  operari  cesset  tcI  ea  ipsa  servando  vel  aliquid  in  iis  per  seipsum  mini- 
strando. 

<  Non  taraen  hoc  per  sabstantiam  faoere  suffieiunt,  quod  per  vioarios  agnnt, 

7  Anima  per  operaUonem  vegetandi  ao  sentisndi  singulis  menbris  tota  ineit,  ut  sin- 
gala  Tegetet  et  in  singulis  sentiat. 
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lectures,  as  we  may  see  in  his  so-calied  Sentences:^  *'6od  is 
ererywhere  present  by  his  essence,  because  he  everywhere  acts 
immediately  by  himself,  without  needing  the  instrumentality  of 
others.  For  although  a  king  may  act,  by  his  power,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominion,  yet  he  is  not  eyerywhere  by  his 
essence ;  since  he  cannot  act  at  once  throughout  his  whole  em- 
pire without  employing  ministers  and  servants/*  It  deserfes  to 
be  noticed,  also,  that  Abelard  applied  the  idea  of  omnipresence 
to  time  as  well  as  to  space.^  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore  defends  the 
doctrine  of  an  essential  presence  of  God,*  perhaps  in  opposition 
to  Abelard*s  misunderstood  explication.^  He  lays  down. the 
trilemma:  Either  Ood  is  nowhere  according  to  his  essence,  or, 
he  is  in  some  place  without  being  eyerywhere,  or,  he  is  every- 
where. The  first  and  second  cannot  be  true ;  only  the  third 
supposition,  therefore,  remains :  **  Though  we  cannot  perfectly 
comprehend,*'  he  says,  "  yet  we  must  believe,  without  doubting, 
that  Ood  is,  in  essence,  everywhere."  According  to  Hugo's 
notions,  moreover,  the  idea  of  the  divine  omnipresence  is  co- 
incident with  the  truth  that  all  things  subsist  in  dependence 
on  God's  preserving  agency.^  The  same  connection  of  ideas  was 
adopted  by  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 
'*  God  is  everywhere  present  in  space,"  says  Thomas  Aquinas,6 
'*  inasmuch  as  he  communicates  to  all  that  is  in  space  being, 
force,  and  activity."^ 

In  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  the  school- 
men of  the  twelfth  century  met  with  similar  difficulties  to  those 
with  the  solution  of  which  Origen  had  busied  himself.  Two  dif- 
ferent rocks  were  to  be  avoided  :  they  must  not,  under  the  name 
of  omnipotence,  attribute  to  God  an  infinite  arbitrary  will ;  nor, 

1  Cap.  xix.,  p.  60. 

2  Omnis  locus  ei  praeaens,  sic  et  omne  tempus,  in  the  place  jast  quoted, 
s  L.  c  Samma  Tract,  i.,  c.  iv. 
4  As  in  Abelard's  Sentences  a  passage  of  Angostin  is  quoted,  and  also  Hugo  declaims 

against  such  an  appeal  to  words  of  Augustin,  this  may  indicate  that  he  actually  directed 
his  polemics  against  Abelard;  perhaps  against  some  of  his  expressions  in  bis  lectures^ 
according  to  some  of  the  copies  circulated  about. 

^  Nee  sine  eo  potest  aliqnid  subsislere  etiam  per  momentum  ex  omnibus,  quae  fecit, 
quia  omnia  continet  et  penetrat  et  uullo  continetur. 

6  Summa,  p.  i.    Qu.  viii.,  art  i.  et  ii.  \ 

7  Utdans  eis  esse  et  viitutem  et  operationem,  quod  dat  esse  omnibus  locatis,  quae 
repleiit  omnia  Iocs. 
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in  seeking  to  ayoid  this  danger,  represent  the  divine  being  as  de- 
pendent on  a  natural  necessity,  or  derogate  anything  from  his 
absolute  freedom.  By  the  prudent  precaution  and  pious  modesty 
of  the  speculations  by  which  he  endeavours  to  guard  against  both 
these  errors,  Anselm  especially  distinguishes  himself.  He  says : 
"  The  fVeedom  and  will  of  God  we  must,  conformably  to  reason, 
so  understand  as  to  place  nothing  in  him  that  is  derogatory  from 
his  dignity.  The  true  idea  of  freedom  regards  that  only  which 
is  befitting  and  becoming  the  divine  excellence.^  When  it  is 
said,  '  What  God  wills  is  good,  and  what  he  wills  not  is  not 
good,'  this  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if,  supposing  God  should 
will  anything  that  is  bad,  it  would  be  good  because  he  willed  it ; 
for  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  Gt>d  should  lie,  it  would  be  right  to 
lie;  but  rather,  that  a  being  who  lied  could  not  be  God.  As 
truly  as  God  is  God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  that  he 
should  will  that  which  is  bad.,  An  hypothetical  proposition  of 
this  sort  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  set  together  the  two 
impossible  things, — if  water  is  dry,  fire  is  water.  When  we  talk, 
in  the  case  of  God,  of  a  necessity  to  will  that  which  is  good,  the 
expression  is  an  improper  one.  What  we  denominate  necessity, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  immutability  of  his  goodness,  which  he 
has  Arom  himself,  which  is  not  derived  to  him  from  some  other 
quarter."'  Thus  he  rebuts  the  objection  that  God,  if  he  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  will  that  which  is  good,  deserves  no  thanks. 
It  is  not  a  natural  necessity,  but  the  immutability  of  his  eternal, 
holy  will,  and  therefore  is  he  the  more  to  be  praised  in  all  his 
goodne88.4 

But  Abelard's  speculations  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
limits  which  the  pious  spirit  of  Anselm  prescribed  to  itself.     He 

I  In  his  DUlogne,  cur  Deot  homo  lib.  i.  c.  xii. :  Libertatein  ek  Toluiifcatem  Dei  sic  de- 
bemtis  ratio nabiliter  intelligere,  ot  dignitati  illiuB  non  videamur  repugnare.  Libertas 
enim  non  eat  nisi  ad  hoc,  quod  expedit  aot  quod  decet. 

3  Non  sequitor :  si  Doos  vult  mentiri,  jnstum  esse  mentiri,  sed  potius  Deum  ilium 
non  esse. 

'  Quae  necessitas  non  est  aliud,  qnam  immutabilitas  bonestatis  ejus,  quam  a  se  ipso 
et  non  ab  alio  babet,  et  idoirco  impropiie  dicitur  neoeasitas. 

*  Lib.  ii.  e.  x  :  fieete  asseritnr  ipse  sibi  dedisse  jnstitiam  et  seipsom  justnm  fecisse. 

Idoiroo  laudandua  est  de  sua  justitia,  nee  necessitate,  sed  libertate  Justus  est,  quia  im- 

proprie  dieiinr  neoessitaa,  ubi  nee  eoaotio  alia  est  nee  probibitio.    Quapropter  quoniam 

-  Di»us  perfecte  babet  a  se  quioquid  babet,  ille  maxiroe  laudandua  eat  de  bonis,  quse  babet 

et  serrat,  non  ulla  necessitate,  ned  propria  ft  aetema  immulabilitate. 
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says  first  :^  **  We  should  be  cautious  not  to  admit  into  the  idea 
of  omnipotence,  anything  that  is  grounded  in  deficiencies  and 
limitations  of  creaturely  existence/*'  and  on  this  side,  he  falls  in 
with  Anselm.  But  he  adds :  **  We  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  refer 
everything  which  it  lies  in  man*s  power  to  do,  to  the  divine 
omnipotence,  in  so  far  as  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being, 
and  he  works  all  in  all.^  For  he  employs  us  as  instruments  to 
accomplish  that  which  he  wills  ;  and  it  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  said,  that  he  brings  about  that  which  he  suffers  us  to  bring 
about.  But  he  goes  still  farther,  and  starts  the  question  whether 
God  could  do  more,  other,  and  better  than  he  has  actually  done  ; 
which  he  answers  in  the  negative ;  though  he  acknowledges, 
indeed,  how  offensive  this  must  appear  to  some.^  The  considera- 
tion seemed  to  him  of  irresistible  weight,  that  God,  who  is  the 
supreme  reason,  can  do  nothing  except  what  is  in  conformity  with 
reason  ;  that  what  he  does  is  always  the  best,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  his  goodness  he  can  do  no  other  than  this.^  He  brings  up 
objections  to  this  statement,  and  then  seeks  to  refute  them.  On 
this  supposition,  God*s  omnipotence  would  have  narrower  limits 
than  man*s  ability  ;  for  man  can  do  a  great  many  things  other* 
wise  than  he  actually  does.  And  he  brings  up  the  words  of 
Christ,  when  he  said  :  "  If  I  prayed  to  my  Father,  he  would 
send  ten  thousand  angels.*'  In  reply  to  the  first  objection,  he 
remarks :  **  That  we  can  do  many  things  that  we  ought  not  to  do, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  our  weakness  rather  than  to  our  dignity. 
We  should  be  better  if  we  could  not  do  that  which  is  evil.**  In 
reply  to  the  second  objection,  he  says :  *'  Most  assuredly,  God 
would  have  done  this  if  Christ  had  prayed ;  but  that  Christ 
should  request  this  is  the  very  thing  that  was  impossible,  since  it 
was  contrary  to  his  temper."  And  thus,  generally,  he  meets 
these  and  the  like  objections  by  distinguishing  an  hypothetical 

1  IntrodueUo,  lib.  iii.  p.  1109. 

3  AUoqain  e  converso  impoteotiam  diceremus  potentiam  et  poteatiam  impotentiam. 

3  Non  absurde  tamen  et  de  bis  omnibus,  quae  efficere  possumiis,  Deum  potentem  prae- 
dicabimus  et  omnia,  qoae  agimus,  ejus  poteutiae  tribuimus,  in  quo  viyimus,  movemur  et 
aumus,  et  **  qui  omnia  operatnr  in  omnibus." 

4  Licet  baec  nostra  opinio  pancos  ant  nullos  habeat  assentatores  et  plurimum  a  diotis 
aanetornm  et  aliquantulnm  a  ratione  dissentire  videatur. 

ft  Onm  videlicet  in  singulis  faciendis  vel  dimittendis  rationabilem  habeat  causam,  our 
ab  ipso  fiant  Tel  dimittantur  neo  ispe  qnicqnam,  quia  summa  ratio  est,  contra  id  quod* 
rationi  congruit,  aut  velle  aut  agere  queat 
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and  an  absolute  possibility  and  necessity.     To  those  who  said  : 
If  God  could  not  act  differently,  we  should  be  under  no  obligation 
of  gratitude  to  him,  he  replies :  "  It  was  really  to  be  denominat- 
ed  nothing  else  than  a  certain  necessity  of  his  essence  or  of  his 
goodness,  one  with  his  will,  and  no  constraint.*'^    *^  Since  his 
goodness  is  so  great  that  it  moyes  him  of  himself  to  all  good 
acts,  he  ought  therefore  to  be  the  more  loyed  and  honoured  on 
account  of  his  own  proper  essence,  because  this  goodness  dwells 
not  in  him  in  an  accidental,  but  in  an  essential  and  immediate 
way.<    For  should  we  be  less  thankful  to  a  person  who  afforded 
us  help  in  distress,  if  his  love  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  do 
otherwise,  but  felt  constrained  by  the  force  of  his  loye  to  help 
ust*'     This   explanation  he  repeated  in  his    Theologia  Chris- 
liana?    ''God  is  eyer  and  at  all  times  so  consumed,  to  express 
ourselyes  after  the  manner  of  men,  by  his  inexpressible  goodness, 
that  what  he  wills,  he  wills  necessarily ;   and  what  he  does,  he 
does  necessarily;  just  as  eyerything  that  is  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  God,  dwells  in  it  after  an  eternal  and  necessary  man- 
ner.***    The  extreme  timidity  that  filled  the  mind  of  Abelard, 
lest  he  should  say  something  which  might  be  hurtful  to  the  reli- 
gions interest,  expresses  itself  in  what  he  remarks,  under  his 
sense  of  the  difficulties  that  pressed  him  :  ''  But  as  it  is  our  en- 
deayour  to  preserye  spotless  the  honour  of  God  in  all  things,  and 
to  glorify  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  so  let  us  trustfully 
inyoke  his  assistance,  that  he  who  frees  his  chosen  from  their  sins, 
would  make  me  free  from  the  confusion  of  words,  and  that,  by  his 
grace,  he  would  deliyer  me  from  the  snare  of  this  or  that  expres- 
sion, to  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  so  that  we  may  not  be  found 


I  Hio  enim  qaaedtm  natorae  Tel  boniutis  qos  necessitas  ab  ejas  Tolontate  non  eat 
aeparaia  neo  ooactio  dieenda  eat,  qua  etiam  nolena  id  facere  oogator. 

9  Cum  ejus  tanta  ait  bonitaa  atque  optima  tolontaa,  at  ad  fkoiendi^m  non  invitom  enm, 
aed  apontanenm  inclinet,  tanto  amplioa  ex  propria  oaturadiligendaa  eat  atqne  hino  glori- 
flcandus,  quanto  baec  bonitaa  ejaa  non  ei  per  accidena,  aed  aubatantialiter  atqne  inooro 
mnlabUiter  ineat. 

8  L.  c.  Martene  et  Dorand  tbeaaor.  anecdotor.  t.  v.  f.  1357. 

4  £x  ipsa  aoa  et  ineflEabili  bonitate  adeo  aemper,  ut  bumano  more  loqaar,  acoensua, 

nt  quae  volt  necesaario  velit  ct  quae  faoit,  neceasario  Ikciat.    Non  enim  earare  aua  poteat 

bonavoluntate,  quam  babet,  com  sit  ei  naturalia  et  eoaeterna,  non  adventitia,  sicut  nostra 

eat  uobia,  et  omne,  quod  iu  notara  eat  diviirttatia,  neceaaario  ei  atqne  omniboa  media  in* 

eTitabiliter  ineat,  utpote  juttitia,  pietaa,  mlaerieordia  et  quaeounque  erga  creatiiras  bona 

Toluntas. 

3 
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chargeable  in  his  sight,  either  with  falsehood  or  presumption  to- 
wards him.  For  it  is  he  who  tries  the  heart  and  the  reins,  who 
regards,  in  all,  the  disposition  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  out- 
ward action,  and  asks  not  what  has  been  done,  but  with  what 
intention  it  was  done.*'^  After  the  same  manner,  he  touches 
upon  this  point  in  the  published  copies  of  his  lectures.^  He  ob- 
serves of  those  who  urged  similar  reasons  to  the  ones  just  cited, 
against  these  tenets,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  him  rightly  to 
understand,  either  tlie  wisdom  of  God,  or  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  or  of  the  church  fathers.  He  then^  notices  the  opi* 
nion  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  doc- 
trine of  omnipotence  by  saying  that  God  could  do  this  or  that  if 
he  pleased.  He  objects  to  them,  that  they  represented  God 
anthropopathically,  as  if  deliberating  with  himself  before  he  came 
to  a  decision.  Now  as  this  doctrine  of  Abelard  was  also  fairly 
attacked  by  his  opponents,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in  his 
apology  ;  where  he  declared  that  he  held  fast  everything  that  was 
essential  to  him,  and  avoided  that  which  had  given  offence  to 
many.  "  I  believe  that  God  can  do  only  what  it  is  befitting  him 
to  do  (which  was  acknowledged  even  by  Anselm);  and  that  he 
can  do  much  that  he  will  not  do.*'  This  he  might  indeed  have 
said,  on  his  old  grounds,  provided  the  "can**  were  understood 
abstractly,  concerning  which  he  makes  no  further  explanation 
here.* 

Hugo  a  St  Victore  controverted  in  both  of  his  works  the 
doctrine  of  Abelard,  but  without  naming  him.  He  declaims 
against  those  who  affirmed  that  God  was  so  bound  by  the  measure 
and  law  of  his  own  works,  that  he  could  do  nothing  other  and 
/  nothing  better  than  what  he  had  done ;  those  who  set  limits  to 
I  6od*s  infinite  power.  He  describes  them  as  men  who  had  lost 
themselves  in  their  own  curious  speculations,^  men  swollen  with 

1  Ne  nos  mendacii  vel  praesumptioois  in  earn  tb  ipso  argutmor,  qui  probator  cordis 
et  renum  magis  in  omnibus  in  intentionem  attend  it,  quam  actionem,  uec  quae  fiant,  sed 
quo  animo  Oant    T.  v.  f.  1368. 

3  Sententiae,  ed.  Rheinwald,  c.  xx. 
8  Page  65, 

4  Eh  solnmmodo  Denm  posse  faerre  credo,  quae  ipeum  facere  convenit,  et  mclta  facere 
potest,  quae  nnnqnam  faeiet. 

d  De  sacrament.  lib.  i.  c.  xxii. :  Illi  nostri  semtatores,  qui  defecerunt  scnitantes  scru- 
tationrs. 
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the  conceit  of  their  own  knowledge  ;^  and  yet  Abelard  wonld 
donbtless  have  taken  np  into  his  doctrine  all  that  Hugo  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  appropriated  it  as  a  still  further  determination  of 
that  doctrine.  He  applies  here,  in  speaking  of  the  divine  will,  a 
distinction  which  afterwards  acquired  great  importance  in  the 
doctrinal  controyersies ;  the  distinction  of  will  in  itself,  as  the 
interior  action  of  God,  voluntas  as  beneplacUum  Dei ;  and  that 
which  presents  itself  phenomenally,  as  an  object  of  the  diyine 
will,  aignum  beneplacitia  Now,  if  we  understand  the  dirine 
will  in  the  former  sense,  God  can  do  nothing  and  will  nothing 
except  what  he  wills ;  for  his  will  is  identical  with  his  being  and 
power .^  But  if  we  speak  of  his  will  in  the  other  sense,  the  case 
is  altered.  All  that  God  has  created  can  be  better  than  it  is,  if 
God  so  wills.  He  can  make  what  he  has  created  into  something 
better ;  which  does  not  suppose  that  it  was  bad  before,  but  that 
he  raises  what  he  had  created  good  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
perfection  ;  not  that  God,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  ought 
to  haye  done  better,  but  that  it  may  become  better  through  his 
operation,  while  he  himself  remains  immutably  the  same."*  He 
agrees  with  Abelard  and  Anselm,  in  extending  the  idea  of  the 
diyine  omnipotence  to  eyerything  that  is  a  positiye  power,  and 
therefore  excluding  only  that  which  has  its  ground  rather  in  a 
deficiency  or  limitation  of  the  creature.  But  it  is  a  remark  of 
Hugos,  important  in  its  connection  with  the  theistic  principle, 
that,  as  time  is  not  commensurate  with  God's  eternity,  nor  space 
with  God*s  immensity,  so  neither  are  the  works  of  God  commen- 
surate with  his  omnipotence.« 

The  dogmatists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  also,  declared  against 

1  Snmma  Tract  i.  c.  xxiv. :  Quosdtm  scientia  inflatos. 

>  Sicot  praeeeptio  H  probibitio  aigua  sunt  Tolnntatia  divinae,  ita  ft  operatic  et  per- 
misaio  SuroBia  Tract,  i.  e.  liii.  Tbia  diatinction  waa  employed  ahviidy  by  Abelard, 
witboat  bia  denoting  it  in  tbia  particular  form,  lotroduet  in  tbeol.  opp.  page  1111 :  Velle 
Dena  doobua  roodia  dicitur  ant  serundnm  proridentiae  80Ae  orUioatiouem  aut  aecondam 
consilii  adbortatlonem. 

'  8i  de  ipM  Dei  Tolantate  loqaironr,  qnae  eat  boe  %uod  ipae,  nibil  poteat  facere,  niai 
quod  volt  et  nibil  poteat  Telle,  nisi  quod  volt,  idem  est  enim  velle  qaod  ease,  et  idem 
etiam  velle  quod  poaae. 

4  Non  «t  ipae  quantum  ad  se  melius  fadat  aed  nt,  quod  fedt,  ipao  identidero  operante 
et  in  eodem  perseTcrante  melina  flat. 

&  Omnia  poteat  Dena,  quae  po«ae  potentia  eat 

<  Sicut  aetemiutem  non  aeqnat  tempos,  nee  immanaitatem  locua,  aic  nee  potentiam 
opus. 
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Abelard's  doctrine,  thoagh,  at  the  same  time,  his  name  was  not 
mentioned.  Thomas  Aquinas  says :  "  As  the  power  of  God  is 
one,  not  only  with  his  essence  but  also  with  his  wisdom,  so  it  may 
be  rightly  said,  that  nothing  is  in  God  s  power  which  is  not 
grounded  in  the  order  of  divine  wisdom ;  for  the  divine  wisdom 
embraces  the  whole  extent  of  the  diyine  power.  Neyertheless, 
the  order  implanted  in  things  by  the  divine  wisdom  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  that  wisdom  itself,  so  that  the  latter  is  limited  to 
that  order.  If  the  end  for  which  things  were  made  stood  in  a 
commensurate  relation  to  those  things,  it  might  be  said  that 
wisdom  is  confined  to  a  certain  determinate  order,  that  this  de- 
terminate order  must  necessarily  take  place,  in  order  that  this 
determinate  end  of  wisdom  may  be  attained.  But  the  divine 
goodness  is  an  end  standing  in  no  relation  of  comparison  with 
created  things.^  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  divine  goodness  may 
manifest  itself  in  manifold  ways,  in  ways  other  than  the  actual 
ones ;  that  it  is  not  tied  to  this  particular  order  of  things ;  there- 
fore we  must  hold  absolutely,  that  God  can  do  otherwise  than  he 
does.*'  Thus  he  comes  upon  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
power,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  order  of  the  universe  established 
by  dirine  wisdom,  and  the  divine  power  absolutely,  which  holds 
of  everything  that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  potentia  Dei 
ordinaria  et  dbsoluta.  We  must  admit  he  has  by  no  means  re- 
solved all  the  difSculties  brought  up  by  Abelard ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction he  makes  might  be  adopted  and  employed  also  by  Abe- 
lard, in  his  own  way. 

In  their  attempts  towards  a  rational  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  schoolmen  of  this  period  pursued  the 
same  method  with  Augustin,  in  making  the  analogy  between  the 
creaturely  and  the  supreme  Spirit,  their  starting-point.  This 
matter  was  first  profoundly  investigated  and  set  forth  by  Anselm. 
'*  We  can  know  God,"  says  he,  "  not  from  hfmself,  but  only  after 
the  analogy  of  his  creatures.  That  will  best  subserve  this  know- 
ledge, therefore,  which  presents  the  highest  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  God.  If  everything,  so  far  as  it  has  being,  is  an  image 
of  the  highest  being,  this  must  hold  good  in  the  most  eminent 
degree  of  that  which  is  highest  in  the  whole  creation ;  this  is  the 

1  Bed  diyina  bonitas  est  finis,  impropoitiouAbiliter  excedens  res  crest  as. 
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rational  spirit.  The  more,  then,  it  endeayonrs  to  enter  into  it- 
self, for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
essence,  the  more  will  it  succeed  in  eleyating  itself  to  the  know- 
ledge of  6od.^  Hence  this  spirit  may  rightly  be  denominated  a 
mirror  to  itself,  in  which  to  contemplate  the  image  of  him  whom 
it  cannot,  as  yet,  behold  face  to  face."  Thus  Anselm  starts 
from  the  analogy  of  human  consciousness,  in  order  to  mount  up- 
wards to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.  "  As  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
the  creaturely  spirit  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  itself,  and  thus 
to  produce  an  image  of  itself  within  itself,  we  must  conceive  the 
same  to  hold  true,  after  the  highest  manner,  of  the  dirine  Being. 
The  supreme  Wisdom  knows  himself  after  an  eternal  manner, 
which  is  nothing  other  than  the  eternal  Word ;  his  most  perfect 
image,  of  the  same  essence  with  himself.^  As,  again,  ererything 
produced  by  human  art  existed  first  in  the  idea  of  the  producing 
mind ;  as  this  idea  remains  eyen  when  the  work  is  destroyed,  and 
is  itself,  in  this  respect,  one  with  the  art  of  the  producing  mind ; 
so  it  is  not  another  but  the  same  Word,  in  whom  God  knows  him- 
self, and  by  whom  all  things  were  created.  This  diyine  idea  is 
the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  creatures  in  manifestation,  and 
precedes  them;  it  is  unchangeable  and  remains,  eyen  if  the 
changeable  creature  perishes.  The  creatures  possess,  in  this 
divine  Word,  a  higher  being  than  in  themselves,  in  manifesta- 
tion ;  they  are,  in  so  far,  one  with  the  divine  Word  himself.* 
Now  if  our  knowledge  of  things  only  receives  into  itself  an  image 
of  the  same,  which  is  not  adequate  to  that  which  they  are  essen- 
tially in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  still  less  capable  of 
comprehending  that  higher  being  of  things,  as  they  exist  in  the 
diyine  Word,  which  is  represented  in  created  being  only  as  in 
an  image,  and  that  Word  itself.^    It  is  a  relation  with  which 

I  Quid  igitur  apertiui,  qiuon  quit  mem  ntionalis  quanto  stodiosios  ad  se  disceDdum 
intendit,  tanto  efficacins  ad  illiua  oognilionein  asoendit  ?    Monolog.  c.  Izvi, 

'  Hoc  itaqne  modo  qnis  neget,  vummam  sapieodam,  onm  se  dioendo  intelUgit,  gignere 
consubatantialem  aibi  similitudineDi  saam,  id  est  terbnm  suom? 

S  In  seipeis  sunt  essentia  mntabilis,  secnndum  immutabilem  rationem  oreata,  in  ipso 
Tero  sont  ipsa  prima  essentia  et  prima  existcndl  Teritas. 

*  Cam  constat,  quia  omnis  ereata  substantia  unto  yerins  est  in  verbo,  id  est  intelli- 
gentia  creatoris,  qnam  in  seipsa,  quanto  verius  ezistit  creatrix  quam  ereata  essentia, 
qnomodo  comprebendat  hnmana  mens,  oujusmodi  sit  illud  dicere  et  ilia  scientia,  quae 
sic  longe  superior  et  verier  est  creatis  substantiis  si  nostra  scientia  tarn  longe  superatur 
ab  iUis,  qoantam  eanim  similitudo  distat  ab  eamm  essentia  ? 
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nothing  else  can  be  compared,  that  what  the  supreme  Mind  and 
his  eternal  Word  are  in  their  essence,  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
creation,  is  complete  by  itself  in  each,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
both ;  and  still,  no  .plurality  in  the  two  arises  therefirom.  This 
community  of  being  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  by  words.^ 
The  most  suitable  and  befitting  words  by  which  to  denote  this 
relation,  that  one  proceeds  from  the  other  and  is  yet  perfectly 
equal  to  the  same,  are  the  term  birth,  the  name  Son.  Here, 
alone,  the  fact  is  perfectly  exemplified,  that  the  act  of  producing 
requires  the  co-operation  of  nothing  else,  and  that  what  is  pro- 
duced represents  the  image  of  the  producer  without  any  dissimi- 
litude.' As  self-knowledge  presupposes  the  remembrance  of  one*s 
self  (the  thought  of  one's  self),  so  this  memoria,  from  which  is 
produced  the  Word,  corresponds  to  the  Father.  As  God  knows 
himself,  he  loyes  himself;  and  as  the  loye  of  God  to  himself  pre- 
supposes in  him  the  remembrance  of  himself  and  the  knowledge 
of  himself,  so  this  is  denoted  by  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both.  All  three  pass  completely  into  each  other,  consti- 
tuting the  one  supreme  Essence."  By  means  of  this  concatena- 
tion of  ideas,  Anselm  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Western 
church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Father 
and  Son.  Being  present  during  the  time  of  his  banishment  from 
England,  in  1098,  at  the  council  of  Bari  in  Apulia,  where  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches  came  up  for  discussion,  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend  the  Western  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost,  against  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  his  mode  of  stating  the 
doctrine  met  with  general  approbation,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  pope  to  reduce  it  to  writing. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  drew  upon  him  so  many 
attacks,  Abelard  followed  a  similar  method ;  only  with  a  differ- 
ence arising  out  of  his  different  mode  of  contemplating  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  to  rational  knowledge ;  which  led  him  to  consider 
that  analogy  as  constituting  proper  evidence  for  a  truth  grounded 
in  the  essence  of  reason,  although  this  truth  might  first  be  clearly 


1  ConsUt  igitur,  quia  exprimi  iion  potest,  quid  duo  aint,  summus  spiritus  et  ^erbum 
ejus,  quamvifl  qulbusdam  singulornm  proprietatibus  oogantur  esse  duo. 

3  Nam  in  rebui  aliis,  quas  parentis  proUsque  certum  est  babitndinem  habere,  nulla  sic 
gignitur,  ut  nulla  admixta  dissimllitudine  omnimodam  similitudinem  parentis  exbibeat, 
ut  omnino  nnllius  indigens  sola  per  se  ad  gignendam  prolem  suffioiaL 
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brought  up  to  consciousness  by  a  supernatural  reyelation,  which 
by  others  was  represented  as  being  only  an  analogy  illustrating 
some  truth  communicated  by  supernatural  rerelatiott.  He  wished 
to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  necessary  idea  of 
reason,  without  which  Ood  cannot  be  rightly  known  as  the  high- 
est Good ;  and  hence  eyen  the  better  class  of  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers had  arriyed  at  this  knowledge.  He  would  make  it  out, 
that  this  doctrine  only  seryed  to  express,  in  an  exhaustiye  man- 
iier»  the  idea  of  Ood  as  the  supremely  good  ; — God  as  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Father,  as  the  wisdom  of  tho  Son,  as  the  loye  or 
goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  three  persons  to  each  other,  corresponds  to  the  relation  of 
these  three  ideas  to  each  other.  '*  By  the  name  Father  is  de- 
noted that  power  of  the  diyine  majesty  whereby  God  is  able  to 
bring  to  pass  whatsoeyer  he  wills ;  the  Word,  or  the  Son,  de- 
notes that  wisdom  whereby  he  knows  all  things,  and  nothing  re- 
mains hid  from  him ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  goodness  or  the  loye 
whereby  he  orders  and  directs  all  things  to  the  best  eud.i  It  is 
because  these  three  ideas  contain  the  whole,  that,  in  imploring  the 
diyine  grace  to  accomplish  anything  by  our  means,  we  say,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^testi- 
fyio^y  by  our  mention  of  the  diyine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
that  eyerything  which  God  does,  is  done  in  a  glorious  manner. 
As  the  eternal  wisdom  presupposes  omnipotence, — is  itself  a  cer- 
tain power, — so  this  relation  of  the  deriyed  to  the  original  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  idea  of  eternal  generation.  But  there  is  no  place 
for  loye  except  between  two ;  and  the  symbol  of  procession  is 
suited  to  denote  the  essence  and  ai^.tion  of  loye,  which  is  a  pro- 
ceeding forth  of  one  being  to  another.  Loye  is  an  outgoing  from 
one*s  self,  a  communication  of  one*s  self  to  another ;  the  will  to 
enter  into  union,  into  society,  with  another.*'^    In  seyeral  places 

1  SioQt  Dei  pttris  TOcalMilo  divinae  m^stas  potentiae  exprimitur  apeeitliter,  ita  fllii 
sea  Twin  a|>peUatioiie  aapieiitia  Dei  aignlfloatar,  qna  oanota  diaceitkere  ralet,  ut  in  nulla 
penitos  deoipi  qaeat.  At  vero  Spiritna  aancti  Yooabnlo  ipaa  ejus  caritaa,  sen  benignitaa 
ezprimiUir,  qua  Tididioet  opdme  eunota  mlt  fieri  aan  diaponi  et  eo  modo  aingala  pro- 
Tenire,  quo  melina  poaaunt,  aliia  quoqne  bene  utena  et  optime  aingula  diaponena  et  ad 
optimum  finem  quoque  perduoena.    Introdnct.  lib.  i.,  p.  980. 

8  Nemo  ad  aemetipeum  caritatem  dioitur  habere,  aed  dUeetionem  in  altemm  extendi!, 
ui  eaae  earitaa  poaait.  Prooedere  itaque  Dei  eat  aeae  ad  aliquam  rem  per  affectum  cari- 
tatia  quodammodo  extendere,  ut  earn  Tidelioet  diligat  ac  ei  per  amorem  se  coojaugat. 
Introduct  lib.  ii.,  p.  1065. 

VOL.  VIll.  p 
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he  says :  "  By  the  Holy  Ghost  is  signified  the  goodness  of  God, 
whereby  he  dispenses  life  and  blessing  from  himself;  exerts  his 
agency  on  his  creatures."^  Yet  in  a  more  recent  passage,  in  the 
new  revision  of  his  Christian  Theology,'*  he  says :  "  The  mutual 
lore  of  Father  and  Son  to  each  other  is  also  denominated  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  not  barely  God's  love  to  his  creatures ;  since 
otherwise  the  necessary  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the 
Trinity  would  not  seem  so  clearly  evident ;  for  as  creatures  have 
not  a  necessary  existence,  the  love  of  God  to  them  is  not  a  neces- 
sary love ;  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  a  necessary 
existence.'  But  God  is  self-sufficient,  unchangeable  in  all  the 
goodness  that  belongs  to  his  being." 

As  a  visible  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to 
each  other,  he  employs  the  comparison  of  a  seal  made  of  brass : 
"  Here  we  have  the  brass  material,  lying  at  the  foundation ;  the 
image  of  the  king,  engraven  on  the  brass;  the  form,  composed 
of  both,  the  seal.^  Or  the  impression  on  wax,  where,  in  like 
manner,  the  material,  the  form,  and  that  which  is  made  up  of 
both,  may  be  distinguished."^  He,  like  earlier  writers,  thinks 
that  the  dispute  with  the  Greeks  might  be  brought  to  an  end,  if 
it  should  be  said,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds,  in  the  most  original 
sense,  from  the  Father  as  the  unbegotten  ;^  but  he  also  proceeds 
from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son,  when  he  brings  the  divine 
ideas,  received  from  wisdom,  into  actual  realization.  Richard 
a  St  Yictore  also  resorted  to  a  comparison  of  the  same  sort  with 


1  Maxlme  Dens,  caoi  nnllius  indiget,  erga  ipsum  benignitatis  affectn  commoveri  non 
potest,  ut  8ibt  aliud  ex  benignitate  impendat,  sed  erga  creatures  tantum,  quae  divinae 
gretiae  beneficiis  indigent,  non  solum  ut  sint,  sed  ot  bene  sint.  Quo  itaqne  modo  Deus 
a  se  ipso  ad  creatures  exire  dicitur,  per  benignitAtis  affectum  vel  affectum,  qnem  in  crea- 
turis  habeat,  dicaiur.    L.  o.  p.  1086. 

3  Theologia  Christiana,  lib.  It.,  f.  1340. 

8  Posset  quippe  esse,  ut  nulla  creature  unqaam  esset,  cum  nulla  ex  neoessitate  sit,  ao 
per  boo  cousequens  videtar,  ut  jam  nee  affcctus  ipsius,  quern  videUcet  erga  creaturas 
babet,  ex  necessitate  sit  ac  per  hoc  Spiritus  ipse  ex  necessitate  non  sit,  quern  dicimus 
ipsum  affectum  Dei  esse  sive  amorem. 

*  Ipsum  aes  materia,  ex  qua  factum  est,  figure  ipsa  imaginis  regiae  forma  ejus,  ipsum 
sigillum,  ex  bis  duobus  roateriatum  ntque  formatum,  quibus  videlicet  conveuientibua 
ipsum  e^t  compositum  atque    erfectum.    Introduct  lib.  ii.,  p.  106L 

fi  Tbeol.  chrini.  lib.  iv.,  f.  1317.    L.  c 

<  Hoc  fortasse  modo  si  a  solo  patre  procedere  spiritum  Graeci  intelligant,  eo  scilicet 
qnod  ab  ipso  sit  qnasi  a  summo  et  non  existente  ab  alio,  nulla  est  sententiae  controter- 
sift,  scd  verbomra  divenitas.     Introduct.  lib.  ii.,  p.  lOdS. 
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that  of  Abelard ;  though  he  did  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it, 
as  an  arffument,  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  too  says  that  although  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  same ;  yet, 
in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  power  seems  to  be  ascribed  particu- 
larly to  the  Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and  goodness  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.^  And  to  a  query  of  the  abbot  Bernard,  who  des- 
cried something  in  such  declarations  resembling  what  had  been 
so  offensiye  to  him  in  Abelard,  he  replied  as  follows :  "  I  will 
very  cheerfully  tell  you  my  opinion — What  power,  what  wisdom, 
what  love  or  goodness  is,  we  all  know.  From  that,  then,  which 
is  manifest  and  known  to  us,  we  are  so  constituted,  if  I  mistake 
not,  as  to  frame  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  that  which  trans- 
cends the  measure  of  human  capacity ;  for  in  these  three  attri- 
butes is  expressed  a  certain  image  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  mirror, 
as  it  were,  is  giv^n  us,  whereby  we  may  come,  from  the  things 
that  are  made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  essence  of 
God.*''  He  too,  like  Abelard,  finds  the  relation  of  the  three 
persons  to  each  other  answering  to  the  relation  of  these  three 
conceptions  to  each  other.' 

Hugo  a  St  Yictore,  like  Anselm,  places  God's  image  in  the 
human  spirit  at  the  foundation  :  The  spirit ;  the  knowledge  be- 
gotten by  it  out  of  itself,  or  wisdom ;  and  the  love  proceeding 
from  both,  with  which  it  embraces  its  wisdom.4  But  in  God, 
these  are  no  changeable  afi*ections,  as  in  man.  Each  is  one  with 
its  essence;  this  higher  relation  is  denoted  by  the  Trinity.'*^ 

1  QiuunTis  una  eademqoe  sit  potentia  et  bonitas  patris  et  fllii  etspiriuiB  aanoti,  seoun. 
dum  qoendam  tamen  modum  loquendi  in  quibusdam  scriptorae  locia  potentia  patri, 
sapientia  filio,  benignitaa  spiritui  sanoto  (qoasi  apeoialiter)  videntar  assignari.  De 
statu  interioris  bominis,  e.  iii.,  f.  89. 

2  In  bis  tract  De  tribos  appropriatis  pereonis  in  tiinitate,  f.  271 :  In  bis,  quae  mani- 
fetta  et  nobis  nota  sunt,  erudimur  (ni  fallor)  ad  eorum  notionem,  quae  bumanae  capaci. 
tatis  modom  excedunt.  In  bis  enim  tribus  forma  qnaedam  et  imago  summae  trinitatis 
exprimitor  et  qnoddam  nobis  veint  speculum  proponitnr,  at  invisibilia  Dei  per  ea,  qnat 
facta  sunt,  intellecta  conspiciantur. 

3  In  hac  itaque  renun  trinitate  sola  potentia  non  est  de  reliqoarum  aliqoa,  sapientia 
autem  tst  de  potentia  sola,  bonitas  vero  de  potentia  simol  et  sapientia. 

4  Qaoniam  ex  se  ipsa  nascitnr  sapientia,  quae  est  in  ipso,  et  quoniam  ipsa  diligit 
sapientiam  suam  et  ita  procedit  sapientia  de  mente  et  de  mente  et  sapientia  procedit 
amor,  quo  ipsa  mens  diligit  sapientiam  genitam  a  se. 

6  Quod  ideo  non  sunt  personae,  quia  sunt  affectiones  mutabiles  circa  animam.  Ali- 
quando  enim  anima  est  sine  notitia  et  amore,  nee  potest  did  notitia  bominis  esse  homo» 
vel  amor  bominis  eat  bomo,  sed  sapientia  Dei  Deus  esl,  amor  Dei  Deus  est,  quia  nou 
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Richard  a  St  Victore  endeaTonrs  to  proTe  that  the  relation  of 
the  three  persons  to  each  other  is  a  necessary  relation,  thus : 
'*  The  Supreme  Being  must  have  an  object  worthy  of  his  lore, 
which  he  loves  as  himself  Hence  the  conception  of  the  Father 
as  the  eternal  caose  of  his  eqoal  Son.  The  latter  haying 
all  things  in  common  with  the  former,  must  have  omnipotence 
also:  accordingly,  the  third  person  must  deriye  his  existence 
from  both.**^  Alanns  says  briefly,  adopting  the  language  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus :  "  Unity  begets  unity,  and  reflects  its  own 
ardour  (love)  back  upon  itself;  thus  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  both,  is  denoted  as  haying  its  causative  ground  in  the 
Father."' 

Unedifying  were  the  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the  improper 
transfer  of  opposite  theories  respecting  universal  conceptions  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  While  Boscelin  exposed  himself  to 
be  called  a  tritheist  by  his  nominalism,  Gilbert  of  Foictiers,  like 
John  Fhiloponus^  in  earlier  times,^  drew  upon  himself  the  same 
reproach  by  taking  the  contrary  position  of  the  Aristotelian 
realism.  The  obscure,  confused,  and  abstruse  style  in  which  this 
Gilbert  wrote,  served  to  prolong  the  dispute,  while  the  parties 
could  never  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  avoid  Sabellianism ;  to  which,  as  he  supposed,  the 
comparisons  just  cited,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  or 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  might  easily  lead,  if 
great  care  were  not  taken  to  keep  separate  things  related  and 

est  in  Deo  aliud  ab  ipso.  Summa  sent  Tract,  i.,  c.  vi.,  De  sacramentis,  lib.  i.,  p.  iii., 
c.  xxiii. 

1  Oportet  oondignnm  habere,  ut  sit,  quern  possit  et  merito  debeat  ut  seipsum  diligere. 
Si  igitur  primordialem  personam  Teraciter  constat  esse  somme  bonam,  nolle  omnino  non 
potent,  quod  summa  caritaa  exigit.  Et  si  veraoiter  eam  omnipotentem  esse,  quicquid 
esse  Toluerit,  non  potent  non  esse.  Exigente  Itaqne  caritate  oondignum  habere  Tolet  et 
exigente  potestate  habebit  quem  habere  placet.  £oce  quod  perfectio  personae  unius  est 
causa  existentiae  alterius.  And  then :  Si  igitur  idem  posse  est  absque  dubio  ambobus 
commune,  conseqaens  est,  tertiam  in  trinitate  personam  ex  ambobus  et  esse  accepisse 
existentiam  habere.    In  his  work  De  trinitate,  lib.  v.,  c.  vii.  et  viii. 

3  Monas  gignit  monadem  et  in  se  snum  reflectit  ardorem.—  Iste  ardor  ita  procedit  a 
monade  id  est  a  patre,  quod  ipsura  non  deserit,  quia  ejusdem  est  essentiae  cum  ipso  vel 
in  se  alterum  (his  second  self,  the  other  altogether  coequal  to  him)  id  est  in  filium  suum 
reflecttt  ardorem,  id  est  spiritum  sanctum,  sed  ita  procedit  a  patre,  quod  ejus  auctoritate 
procedit  a  iilio.    See  the  Regulae  theologicae,  p.  180,  seqq.    £d.  Mingarelli. 

S  In  despite  of  all  Dr  Barr  may  have  said,  in  bis  Gescbicbte  der  Dreieinigkeitslehre, 
ii.  p.  510,  where  he  rightly  finds  fault  with  an  inaccurate  expression  in  my  St  Bernard, 
this  comparison  is  an  altogether  correct  one. 
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things  diflferent.^  This  danger  he  would  avoid  hy  distinguishing 
the  different  senses,  in  which  the  name  of  God  is  used  ;  inasmuch 
as  we  understand  by  it  either  the  one  divine  essence,  the  sub- 
etantiay  qua  est  Dew  ;  the  one  substantial  ground  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  three  persons ;  just  as  the  one  essence  of  the  kind 
is  contained  in  the  individuals  belonging  to  this  kind  f  the  forma 
constitutiva  in  rebus  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  by  their  personal  properties,  of  which 
persons,  each  by  itself  is  called  God,  the  substantia,  quae  est 
Deus.^  Yet  Gilbert  himself  acknowledged  the  inadequacy  of  this 
transfer  of  creaturely  relations  to  God,  and  expressed  himself  on 
this  point  to  the  effect,  that  the  conception  of  one  common  sub- 
stance could  not  be  applied  to  the  simple  essence  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  applied  to  composite  beings/  Happily  these 
disputes,  which  occupied  men*s  minds  more  thdn  the  object  de- 
served,5  had  no  further  influence  on  the  determination  of  the 

1  ErrtBt  aliqui  in  comptntionibos,  ino  ex  comparetSonibiis,  com  ant  si  qmid  in  lis 
est  dissimile,  illas  omnino  abjiciendts  existimant,  aot  in  his,  propter  qaae  non  ait  illamm 
inductio,  easdem  usorpant,  at  Sabelliani.  Qui  com  audiunt  nnius  subttantiae  ires  esse 
personas,  et  propter  earn,  quae  ex  illaram  proprietatibus  eat,  diversitatem  aut  aeqaalita- 
tem  ant  comparatiooeiD  aat  coaetemitatem  aot  proeeesionem  osleDdendaoi,  inductas  simi- 
litadines  legnnt,  scilicet  Tel  anias  animae  mentem,  notitiam,  amorem  vel  uoius  mentis 
memoriam,  intelligentiam,  Toluntatem  vel  uniua  radii  splendorem  et  oalorem  vel  hujua- 
modi  alias,  putant,  qnod  siout  anus  solus  est  radius,  de  quo  dicuntur  calor  et  splendor 
aut  ana  sola  est  mens,  de  qua  et  memoria  et  intelligentia  et  Toluntas  ant  una  sola  anima, 
de  qua  et  mens  et  notitiaet  amor,  ita  quoque  unus  solus  subsistens  sit,  qui  cum  sit  natura 
Deus,  idem  ipse  personalibus  proprietatibus  sit  pater  et  filius  et  spiritus  sanctus.  See  the 
Commentary  on  Boetli.  f.  1150,  already  oited  on  page  167. 

S  The  aUo^  is  oontradiatinguiahed  from  the  indiTidual  being;  from  the  0Xq,  forma  et 
materia.    See  the  above-cited  Commentary,  f.  1140. 

S  He  saya,  concerning  the  Sabellians :  Quos  hie  ipse  error  patenter  ostendit  omnino 
nescire  hujus  nominis,  quod  est  substantia,  multiplicem  in  naturalibos  usom,  videlicet 
non  modo  id,  quod  est,  verum  etiam  id,  quo  est,  hoc  nomine  nuncnparu— Eorum  qu| 
sunt  Deus,  numeratio  facta  est,  ejus  vero,  quo  sunt  Deus  repetitio.  In  the  above-cited 
Commentary,  f.  1150,  seqq. 

^  Ex  aliqua  ration  is  proportions  transsumptum  sermonem  rem  ipsam,  siool  est,  uinime 
posse  expficare  et  praeter  rationis  plenitudinem  sensum  mentis  in  eo,  quod  non  nisi  ex 
parte  concipi  potest,  laboraie.    L.  e.  f.  1164. 

ft  It  marks  the  character  of  these  times  that,  as  we  have  already  noticed  on  page  91, 
a  reputed  soothsayer  was  consulted  about  the  controversy  between  the  Nominalists  and 
BealistB ;  and  a  Parisian  magister  sought.  In  the  revelations  of  Hildegard,  a  decision  of 
the  contested  points  handled  by  Gilbert.  And  the  latter  declared,  appealing  to  the  reve. 
lations  imparted  to  her,  that,  in  apeaking  of  God,  essence  and  properties  cannot  be  sepa. 
rated.  Everything  that  ia  declared  of  God  denote  himself,  in  his  essence :  Quia  homo 
hano  potestatem  non  habet,  nt  de  Deo  dicat,  sicut  de  humanitate  hominis  et  sicut  de 
oolore  facti  opens  de  manu  hominis.    D^us  plenut  est  et  integer  et  ideo  non  potest  divid 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  confession  of  faith,  which  the  abbot- 
Bernard  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert,  could  not  force  its 
way  into  general  recognition.  Abelard  declared,  that  the  being 
of  God  cannot  come  under  the  categories  ;^  and  Peter  Lombard, 
that  the  determinations  of  the  church  were  designed  rather  to 
exclude  from  the  simplicity  of  the  dirine  essence  what  was  not  in 
it  than  to  place  anything  therein.^ 

The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century  followed  out  the 
ideas  which  had  already  been  advanced  on  this  doctrine  in  the 
preceding  age. 

Alexander  of  Hales  says :  *'  To  the  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Good  belongs  that  highest  communication  of  himself  which  is 
denoted  by  the  generation  of  the  Son.  As  the  fullest  communi- 
cation of  nature  stands  in  generation,  so  the  most  perfect  com- 
munication of  will  stands  in  love  ;  we  must  therefore  attribute 
both  kinds  of  self-communication  to  the  Supreme  Good.**^  Albert 
the  Great  unfolds  the  matter  thus  :  *^  Spirit  can  produce  only  by 
first  sketching  the  idea  of  its  work  within  itself,  an  offspring  of 
spirit  exactly  answering  to  the  work.*  Next,  is  required  an  in- 
strumentality, analogous  to  the  essence  of  spirit,  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  thus  sketched  forth.  An  idea  of  this  sort  must 
be  simple,  and  of  like  essence  with  the  highest  acting  principle, 
when  this  is  so  simple,  that  in  it  being,  essence,  and  activity  are 
all  one.^  The  way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  time,  to  make 
his  rational  creatures  holy,  and  unite  them  to  himself,  necessarily 
presupposes  that  eternal  act  of  the  self-communication  of  God, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  Father  and 

ffermone,  sicat  homo  dividi  potest  See  the  Corretpondence  of  Hildegard,  which  has 
been  published  by  Martene  and  Dnrand,  in  the  Veterum  scriptonim  et  monumentoram 
collectio  amplissima,  u  \u  f.  1008,  ep.  66. 

I  Patet  a  tractatu  philosopboram  rerum  omnium  natnras  in  decern  praedicamenta  dis- 
iribaentium  illam  sommaro  majestatem  esse  exclusam  omnino  nee  ullo  modo  regnlas  aut 
traditiones  eorum  ad  illam  summaro  atqne  ineffabilem  celsitudinero  conscendere.  In- 
trodnct  ad.  tbeol.  lib.  ii.  p.  107a 

3  Magis  videtnr  honim  verborum  asns  introduotus  ratione  removendi  atqne  exeludendi 
a  aimplicitate  deitatis,  quae  ibi  non  sunt,  qnam  ponendi  aliqua.    Lib.  ii.  Dist.  24. 

8  Est  igitur  in  summo  bono  diffusio  generationis,  quam  conseqaitur  diflferentia  gig- 
nentis  et  geniti,  patris  et  filii  et  erit  ibi  diffusio  per  modnm  dilectionis,  quam  dieimns 
processionem  spiritus  sanoti. 

4  Format  ex  se  rationem  opens  et  speciem,  quae  est  sicut  proles  ipsius  intelleotus,  in* 
tellectni  agenti  similis  in  quantum  agens  est. 

A  Formans,  formatum,  spiritus  rector  formae. 
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Son.  Through  the  Holy  Ghost  one  lore  is  diffused  through  all 
holy  souls ;  this  is  the  prototype  of  all  creaturely  love,  that  from 
which  all  creaturely  love  is  deriyed.^  In  itself,  this  is  something 
immutable ;  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing.  We  are  the 
ones  that  increase  or  diminish  as  we  become  more  or  less  assimi- 
lated to  this  supreme  lore  in  disposition,  feeling,  and  action."^ 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  pursues  the  same  analogy,  with  a  yiew  to 
prepare  the  way  for  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  he  traces  it  out,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  profound  manner ;  but 
he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  supposition 
as  if  the  Trinity  could  thus  be  really  demonstrated.  "  Only  when 
we  assume  this  doctrine  as  given,  do  such  arguments  have  any 
significance."'  He  endeavours  to  show  how  this  is  so  in  particular 
cases.^  But  what  Thomas  Aquinas  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  make 
out,  is  this, — >that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  not  to 
be  proved  a  priori^  is  assumed  by  us  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation, 
then  the  whole  creation,  and  above  all,  the  nature  and  essence  of 
man*s  spirit,  bear  witness  in  favour  of  it.  "  The  perfect  way  in 
which  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  derive  their  essence  from  the 
Father,^  is  the  primal  ground  and  cause  of  the  procession  of  the 
creatures  from  God.  As  the  origin  of  the  creation  represents 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  being  only  after  an  imperfect  manner, 
so  we  are  led  back  by  it  to  the  perfect  type  which  completely  in- 
cludes in  it  all  the  divine  perfections,  namely,  the  Son,  as  the 
original  type  and  pattern  of  the  way  in  which  creatures  have  their 
existence  from  God.  And  as  all  creatures  owe  their  existence  to 
the  free  goodness  of  the  divine  will,  so  this  leads  us  back  to  one 
principle,  constituting  the  ground  of  every  free  communication  of 

1  Una  earitas  diffhsa  per  omnes  animas  sanctaa  per  epiritum  sflnctum,  ad  qaam  sicut 
exemplar  omnia  dilectio  refertur  et  comparatione  illiaa  et  asaimilatione  earitas  dici 
meretur,  primom  forroale  omois  dileotionis. 

S  Quanto  plua  vel  miniia  per  aasimilatiooem  habita  et  effectu  et  acto  appropinquamua. 

S  Trinitate  pcaita  congruant  higusmodi  rationee. 

^  £.  g.  The  infinite  goodness  of  God  reTeala  itself  in  creation.  It  by  no  means 
follows  from  this,  that  anything  infinite  proceeds  from  God,  but  it  is  enough,  that  each 
in  its  own  measure  participates  of  the  divine  goodness.  Moreover,  the  argument  that 
without  society  there  la  no  blessedness,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  a  Being  in 
himself  aU  sofficient.  While  the  words  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegist :  monas  mona- 
dem  genait  et  in  se  snnm  reflexit  ardorem,  were  by  many  applied  to  the  Trinity,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  thinks  that  these  words  fonnd  their  fulfilment  in  the  work  of  creation ; 
nam  nnas  Dens  produxit  nnum  mundum  propter  sui  ipsius  amor«n. 

5  The  prooeasio  personarum,  quae  perfecta  est 
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God.^  This  is  loye ;  the  procedere  per  modum  amoris  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  primal  form  of  all  commnnication 
of  diyine  lore.  The  processio  is,  in  this  ease,  not  an  act  passing 
without  thej  divine  essence,  and  giving  birth  to  something  dif- 
ferent from  God,  bnt  one  which  abides  within  the  agent  himself. 
The  more  perfect  this  act  of  spiritual  procession,  the  more  com- 
pletely one  and  identical  is  that  which  proceeds  forth  with  that 
from  which  it  proceeds  forth.'  Such  acts  of  the  spirit  are  know- 
ing and  willing,  or  loving  (irUelligere  and  velle).  The  more  per- 
fect the  act  of  knowledge,  the  more  completely  is  that  which  is 
known  one  with  that  which  knows :  the  more  perfect  the  love, 
the  more  completely  the  object  of  love  becomes  one  with  that 
which  loves.^  It  is  tme,  that  voluntas  and  intellectua  are  in  God 
one  and  the  same :  bat  in  the  order  of  conception,  love,  that 
comes  from  the  will,  certainly  presupposes  something  received 
into  the  intellect,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  object  of  love.^ . 
Hence,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  presupposes  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Logos.'*  He  now  seeks  to  show,  from  the  same  ana- 
logy, why  it  is  that  the  idea  of  generation  is  applied  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Logos,  and  that  of  procession  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
**  The  act  of  intelligence  (intelligere)  supposes  an  image  of  the 
object  known,  therefore  corresponding  to  God's  knowledge  of 
himself  is  the  generation  of  his  Son  as  his  perfect  image.  Love, 
on  the  other  hand,  denotes  an  inclination  of  the  spirit  towards 
another.*  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  mutual  love  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  therefore,  the  procession  from  both  corresponds  to 
the  being  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     As  the  Father  expresses  {knows) 

1  Quod  sit  quati  ratio  totius  libenlis  coUationia. 

3  Id  quod  prooedit  ad  intra  proceasu  inteligibili,  Bon  oportet  eaae  diTeratim;  imo 
qoanto  perfiBctiiiB  proeedit,  tanto  magia  est  anum  cam  eo,  a  quo  prooedit. 

5  Manifestom  est,  quod  quaoto  aliquid  intelligitur^  tanto  conceptio  iDtellectoalis  est 
magis  intima  intelligenti  et  magis  onam,  nam  inteUeotus  secundam  hoc  qaod  acta  in- 
telligit,  seeandam  hoc  fit  unam  cam  intellecto. — Secandam  operationem  Toluntatis  in- 
Tenitar  in  nobis  quaedam  aliaprocessio,  scilicet  processio  amoris.  seonndomqaam  amatam 
est  in  amante,  sieut  per  eoneeptionem  Terbi  res  dicta  Tel  intellecta  est  in  intelligente. 

4  Non  enim  est  processio  amoris  nisi  in  ordine  ad  prooessionem  Yerbi,  nihil  enim 
potest  Toluntate  amari,  nisi  sit  in  intellecta  conoeptam. 

6  Haeo  est  differentia  inter  intellectam  et  volnnutem,  qood  inteUeetus  sit  in  acta  se- 
candam saam  similitodinem,  Tolontas  aatem  sit  in  acta,  non  per  hoc,  qaod  aliqaa  simi- 
litudo  Toliti  sit  in  volantate,  sed  ex  hoc,  quod  Tolontas  habet  qaandam  inclinationem  in 
ram  Tolitam,  as  he  afterwards  aays,  secundum  rationem  impellentis  et  moventis  in 
allqaid. 
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within  himself  the  essence  of  all  the  cr«atnres  through  the  be- 
gotten Word,  inasmneh  as  the  begotten  Word  represents  the 
Father  and  all  the  creatures  after  a  perfect  manner,  so  he  loves 
himself  and  all  the  creatures  in  the  Holy  Ghost.**  Thomas  de- 
clares that  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  creation. 
*^  When  it  is  taught  that  GK>d  created  all  things  ^by  his  Word, 
this  doctrine  excludes  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  that  God 
produced  all  things  by  a  natural  necessity.  By  the  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  lore,  it  is  shown  that  God  produced  the  crea- 
tures not  because  he  needed  to  do  so,  nor  for  any  other  reason 
urging  him  from  without,  but  from  love  to  his  own  goodness.  But 
especially  is  this  doctrine  necessary  in-order  to  right  views  re- 
specting the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  since  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  incarnate  Son,  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 
With  this  theory  correspond  also  the  views  expressed  by  Bay- 
mnnd  Lull  The  divine  principle  of  all  existence,  he  finds  in  the 
Father :  the  instrumental  cause,  in  the  Son  ;  the  ^nd,  where  all 
things  find  their  rest,  he  designates  as  the  Holy  Ghost.^  ^^  Be- 
cause in  the  Holy  Ghost  all  things  find  their  end  and  their  rest, 
he  begets  no  other  person.  The  Father  and  Son  have  respect 
through  love  to  one  end,  and  the  same  is  the  Holy  Ghost.^  All 
that  God  knows  within  himself  (in  contradistinction  from  his 
knowledge  of  things  placed  without  himself)  is  God.  In  so  far 
as  love  within  God*s  essence  terminates  in  a  product,  it  is  a  per- 
son; in  so  far  as  it  is  not  anything  produced,  it  is  his  own 
essence.  In  so  far  as  the  Father  knows  himself  as  Father,  he 
begets  the  Son.  Because  the  Father  and  Son  through  love  con- 
template each  other,  they  beget  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  divine 
productirity  begins  with  the  Father  and  terminates  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'*'     "The  distinction  of  the  dirine  persons,"  says  he, 


1  Quaelibet  diTinarum  rtUoDom  eei  prindpiom  per  patrem  in  filio  et  per  6Uiim  est 
mediam  et  per  spiritnm  saDctom  est  quiee  et  finii. 

S  Quaelibet  diTinanuii  ralionam  est  principiom  per  patrem  in  Alio  et  per  flliam  est 
medium  et  per  spiritnm  sanetnm  est  quies  et  finis.  Id,  propter  quod  spiritus  sanotus 
non  producit  personam,  est,  ut  appetitus  ct^josUbet  rationis  in  illo  habest  finem  et 
qnistam.  Quia  pater  et  ftlins  per  amorem  se  habent  ad  unnm  flnem,  iJle  finis  est  spiri- 
tos  sanctus.    See  the  section  ooncerniug  tlie  Son  of  Qod,  in  the  liber  pro? erbiomm. 

>  What  he  here  says  of  the  divine  productivity,  he  expresses  also  in  his  proverbiis,  in 
the  following  enigmatical  style :  Deus,  in  quantum  intelligit,  se  posse  Deuro,  producit 
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"  leads  as  to  perceive  that  the  diyine  perfections  are  not  inactive 
by  reason  of  their  infinite  fulness/  Because  God  is  quite  as 
much  Ood  by  acting  as  by  being,  he  has,  by  his  own  essence, 
different  persons.  No  existence  is  possible  without  distinction.'*? 
Like  Abelard,  he  considered  the  Trinity  as  an  exhaustive  desig- 
nation of  the  most  perfect  essence."  In  his  disputes  with  the 
Mohammedans,  he  frequently  employed  the  following  argument : 
"  Without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  should  be  driven  to 
suppose  an  eternal  creation ;  otherwise,  we  must  detract  from  the 
idea  of  Ood*s  perfection.  The  goodness  of  Ood  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  inoperative.  But  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
we  should  be  compelled  to  represent  it  to  ourselves  as  being  so 
until  the  creation.  To  the  very  essence  of  the  highest  goodness 
belongs  self-communication.  This  can  be  conceived  as  a  perfect 
act  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 

Thomas  Aquinas  acknowledges,  that  a  beginning  of  creation 
is  simply  a  matter  of  faith ;  that  such  a  beginning  cannot  be 
proved  by  arguments;  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  creation 
cannot  be  refuted.  Thereby  the  causality  of  God  in  relation  to 
the  world  is  by  no  means  denied :  since  we  must  conceive  of  God*s 
act  of  creation  as  out  of  time,  as  an  act  not  in  succession.  And 
if  it  be  conceived  as  always  existing,  the  world  is  not  made  eter- 
nal, in  the  same  sense  as  God  is,  because  the  divine  being  ex- 
cludes all  succession  4 

The  teleological  point  of  view  led  the  schoolmen  to  investigate 
the  question  respecting  the  end  of  the  creation.  Bonaventura 
starts  the  inquiry,  whether  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  the 


Deam  et  in  quantum  inteUigii  se  esse  Deum,  non  producit  Deum.  Quia  pater  et  filius 
intelligunt,  quod  posaint  Deum,  producunt  Deum. 

^  Distinctio  divinaram  personarum  est,  nt  divinae  rationes  non  sint  otiosae  de  infini- 
tate. 

S  Quia  Dens  est  tantnm  Dens  per  agere,  quantum  per  ezistere,  babet  in  sua  essentia 
distinctas  personas.  Nulla  substantia  potest  esse  sine  distinctione,  sine  distinctione 
non  esset  quidquam. 

8  Tua  perfectio  laudetur  et  benedicatur,  quae  demonstratur  in  te  ratioue  tua  sanctae 
trinitatis,  quia  ratione  personae  patris  intelligimus  tuam  putestatem  esse  perfectam,  et 
ratione  personae  filii  intelligimus  tuam  sapieutiam  esse  perfectam  et  ratione  personae 
spiritos  sancti  intelligimus  tunm  benignum  amorem  esse  plenum  omni  perfeetione. 
Liber  oontemplationis  in  Deum,  vol.  i.,  lib.  ii..  Distinct.  22,  c.  c,  t.  is.,  f.  219. 

4  Quia  esse  divinum  est  esse  totum  simul  absque  sucoessione.  S.  TUeol.  p.  i.,  Qu. 
46,  art.  ii. 
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creature,  is  to  be  considered  as  this  ultimate  end  ;  which  question 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen  in  its  connection  with 
the  inquiry  respecting  the  supreme  good,  and  that  in  its  connec- 
tion with  and  bearing  on  the  system  of  morals.  Bonayentura, 
after  haying  stated  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  determines  in  fayour 
of  the  former.  '*  The  highest  end  is  God's  glory ;  for  God  creates 
all  things  for  his  own  sake ;  not  to  obtain  glory  for  himself^— 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  all-sufficiency, — or  to  aug- 
ment that  glory,  but  in  order  to  display  and.tO'Xommunicate  it ; 
and  in  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  and  a  participation  in  it, 
consists  the  highest  good  of  his  creatures.-  Although  in  creatures 
it  would  be  selfish  to  seek  tneir  own  glory,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
with  God  ;  for  here  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  par- 
ticular and  the  uniyersal  good.  He  is  himself  the  highest  good. 
If  he  had  not  respect  therefore,  in  all  he  does,  to  himself,  what 
he  does  would  not  be  good.*' 

The  shaping  of  the  theology  of  which  we  are  now  endeayouring 
to  giye  an  account,  certainly  proceeded  from  an  age  of  predomi- 
nating supematuralism,  when  the  latter  occupied  and  peryaded 
the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere.  The  idea  of  the  miracle,  there- 
fore, exercised  a  yast  power  on  the  minds  of  theologians.  Since 
it  was  the  fact,  howeyer,  as  we  haye  shown  by  many  examples, 
that  the  preyailing  yiew  of  the  miracle  was  not  an  isolating, 
fleshly-Jewish  yiew  of  the  matter,  but  the  genuinely  Christian 
mode  of  taking  the  miracle  in  connection  with  eyerything  else 
belonging  to  the  eyolution  of  the  diyine  life,  so  that  the  latter 
was  considered  the  end  and  centre  of  all ;  therefore,  these  theo- 
logians felt  constrained  to  define  the  miracle,  not  according  to 
the  dead,  mechanical  yiew  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  own  yiew  of  that  relation, — a  yiew  which  was  ani- 
mated, no  less  by  a  liyely  religious  than  by  a  profoundly  specula- 
tiye  spirit.  They  must  seek  to  point  out  the  congruity  of  such 
an  idea  with  their  yiew  of  the  creation,  as  a  timeless  act  of  God, 
with  the  actiye  omnipresence  of  God,  with  a  diyine  plan  of  the 
uniyerse,  binding  together  eyerything  in  organical  coherence. 
Let  us  consider  all  this  more  in  detail. 

Abelard  regarded  the  whole  course  of  the  world  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  order  of  the  uniyerse  planned  by  the  diyine  rea- 
son.    By  the  one  day,  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  he  under- 
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stands :  "  That  whole  activity  of  God,  by  yirtne  of  which  he 
planned  in  his  own  mind  the  entire  circle  of  existence,  realized 
in  the  work  of  the  six  days."^    In  the  phenomenal  world  is  mani- 
fested, what  was  present  in  the  divine  idea ;  the  work  and  the 
idea  correspond  exactly  together.^    It  is  this  system  of  the  ideal 
order  of  the  worid  which  is  meant,  when  the  Word  of  God  is 
spoken  of  in  which  he  created  all  things.     It  is  evident  from  this 
Uiat  there  is  nothing  accidental,  sndden,  isolated;  nothing  that 
is  not  in  conformity  with  reason.'    Hence,  the  Platonic  distinc- 
tion between  a  mundia  intelliffibilis  (KoafU)^  vorjrosi)  and  a  mundus 
aensUnlis   {xoafiof:  aurOffro^i)  seems  to  him   to  be  according  to 
truth.     ''  If  we  look  at  this  system  only,  which  is  grounded  in 
the  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  there  are  no  exceptions ;  every- 
thing belongs  to  it  in  like  manner,  as  internal  parts :  in  this 
regard,  there  is  no  difference  between  natural  and  supernatural.'* 
He  considers,  it  is  true,  everything  that  takes  place,  as  in  like 
manner  a  work  of  6od*s  omnipotence,  as  we  might  infer  from  his 
conception  of  that  attribute  above  explained.     And  for  this  very 
reason,  he  must  say,  that  in  relation  to  the  divine  omnipotence, 
abstractly  considered,  nothing  is  a  miracle  :^  but  he  distinguishes, 
in  the  effecU  of  God*s  omnipotence,  those  which  correspond  to  the 
powers  and  laws  originally  placed  in  the  creation,  whereby  the 
latter  are  only  called  into  activity,  and  those,  to  which  those 
powers  and  laws  would  be  inadequate,  which  evidence  new  powers 
introduced  by  God  into  the  creation.     This  is  what  is  meant 
when  things  are  said  to  take  place  contrary  to  the  '^  course  of 
nature  ;**  that  is,  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  supernatural.'   Concerning  such  effects  as  these  last. 


1  Diem  anum  vocat  totam  illoram  operum  Dei  consummationem,  prios  in  mente  habi- 
tain  et  in  opere  postmodum  aexta  die  oompletam.  Ezposido  in  Hexaemeron.  I.  c.  Mar- 
tene  et  Dnrand.  t.  t.,  f.  1872. 

S  Quasi  enim  de  ainu  quodam  secreti  aui  singula  Deus  producit,  dum  ezhibet  opere, 
quod  antea  conoeperat  mente  nee  a  oonceptu  dissidet  opus,  dum  quod  mente  disponitur, 
opere  completur. 

5  Cuncta  Denm  condidisse  in  Terbo,  hoc  est  in  sapientia  sua  ostenditur,  id  est  nihil 
subito,  vel  temere,  sed  omnia  rationabiliter  ae  proTide.    L.  c.  f.  1369. 

4  EzoeUentia  difinae  potentiae,  quam  constat  ex  propria  natura  quicquid  decrevit 
posse. 

6  Contra  naturam  vel  praeter  natnram  fieri,  eo  quod  primordialium  cauaarum  institntio 
ad  hoc  minime  suffioere  posset,  nisi  Deus  praeter  solitum  propria  voluntate  vim  quan- 
dam  rebus  impertiret,  ut  hoc  inde  fieri  posset.  TheoL  christian,  lib.  iii.,  f.  1133. 
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he  sajB,  that  God  thereby  puts  to  shame  the  rnles  of  the  phiIo« 
sophers,  because  they  are  facts  which  the  original  laws  of  creation 
are  inadequate  to  account  for.^  "  When,"  says  AbeUrd, ''  we  exa* 
mine  into  the  powers  of  nature,  or  natural  causes,  we  by  no  means 
look  at  that  original  act  of  Ood  that  formed  the  plan  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  where  the  agency  of  nature  is  to  be  considered  identical 
with  the  will  of  God :  but  we  have  regard  in  this  case  solely  to 
the  work  of  the  six  days,  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world  as  then  giyen.^  We  speak  of  that  original  constitution 
of  nature  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  bring  to  pass  all  things  out 
of  itself,  without  a  miracle.'*^  He  compares  miracles,  considered 
as  effects  of  a  new  power  introduced  by  God  into  the  system  of 
nature,  with  the  original  creative  act  of  God,  which  first  called 
the  uniyerse  into  being,  when  his  will  alone  held  the  place  of 
nature  in  all  that  he  did.^  By  thus  distinguishing  from  one  an- 
other the  ideal,  diyine  constitution  of  the  world,  embracing  at  once 
natural  and  supernatural,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  cor- 
responding to  the  powers  and  laws  originally  planted  by  God  in 
nature,  Abelard  confuted  that  presumption  of  worldly  wisdom, 
which,  referring  all  phenomena  to  one  law,  denied  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  "  When  philosophers,'*  says  he,  "  caU  an  eyent  that 
takes  place  by  miracle  an  impossibility,  or  a  thing  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature, — as,  for  instance,  the  birth  from  a  yirgin,  the 
seeing  of  the  blind, — they  really  haye  regard  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  or  original  natural  causes  ;^  not  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  divine  power,  which  is  able  to  bring  to  pass  all  that  it  has 

1  Deu8  phflosopboinm  regnlas  in  fttctis  sois  frequenter  oassat,  cum  Tidelicec  aliqna 
noTa  contra  natnram  facit  siTe  supra  natnrain,  hoc  eat  supra  hoc,  quod  prima  institntio 
reroiD  potest.    L.  a  lib.  ii^  f.  1074. 

S  Nullatenus  nos  modo,  cum  in  aliqulbus  rerum  effectis  vim  naturae  vel  cauaas  natn* 
rales  reqnirimus,  id  nos  flusere  secundum  illam  priorem  Dei  operationem  in  constitntione 
nrandi,  nbi  sola  Dei  Tolantas  naturae  efiHoaeiam  habnit  in  iUis  tunc  creandis  vel  diepo- 
nendis,  sed  tanUun  ab  ilia  operatione  sex  diebus  completa.  Expofdtio  in  Hezaem.  L. 
e.  Martene  et  Durand,  t.  ▼.  f.  1378. 

S  Deineeps  Tim  naturae  penaare  aolemus,  tunc  Tiddioet  rabus  ipsis  jam  ita  praeparatis, 
nt  ad  quaelibet  sine  miraoalis  faeienda  iUa  coram  oonstituti  vel  praepaiatio  aufficeret. 

4  Unde  ilia,  quae  per  miraeula  flunt,  magis  contra  vel  supra  naturam,  quam  seoundum 
natnram  fieri  fatemur,  cum  ad  illud  scilicet  faciendum  nequaqnam  illo  rerum  praepara- 
tio  prior  anflSoere  possit,  nisi  qoandam  vim  noram  rabus  ipsis  Dens  conferret,  sicut  et  in 
iUis  sex  diebus  ficiebat,  nbi  sola  qns  voluntas  vim  naturae  obtinebat  in  singulis  effi- 
ciendis. 

ft  Ad  usitatum  naturae  oursnm  vel  ad  prtmordialea  rerum  cauaas  respiciont.  Introduot. 
adtbeol.Ub.iii^p.  1133. 
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determined,  and  to  change  the  yery  natore  of  things,  so  as  to 
bring  to  pass  uncommon  eyents  as  it  pleases.^  The  mistake  of 
these  philosophers  is  that  they  confine  their  yiews  to  the  nature 
of  things  created,  and  to  eyery  day  experience,  and  pay  no  regaml, 
or  scarcely  any,  to  the  diyine  omnipotence,  which  controls  all 
nature,  and  whose  will  nature,  properly  so  called,  obeys.^  When 
they  call  a  thing,  therefore,  possible  or  impossible,  conformable 
or  contrary  to  nature,  they  do  not  measure  that  thing  by  the 
standard  of  the  dirine  omnipotence." 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Abelard  himself,  in 
rejecting,  as  we  haye  before  related,  the  miraculous  stories  of 
his  own  times,  did  so  by  no  means  on  the  ground  of  philosophical 
principles,  hostile  to  the  reception  of  miracles.  Nor  was  it  his 
opinion  that  miracles  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  certain 
limited  period  in  the  history  of  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declared  against  those  who  said  that  miracles  had  ceased,  be- 
cause the  church  no  longer  needed  them  for  the  conyersion  of 
unbelieyers.  "  As  faith  without  works  is  dead,"  said  he, "  miracles 
no  doubt  are  needed,  together  with  other  means  for  the  quickening 
of  faith.  And  eyen  if  we  stop  with  the  conyersion  of  unbelieyers, 
as  the  end  of  miracles,  there  is  no  lack,  eyen  now,  of  heretics, 
pagans,  and  Jews."  He  ascribed  the  cessation  of  miracles  to 
the  fault  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  because  so  yery  few  were 
to  be  found  who  were  worthy  of  such  a  grace ;  because  eyery  man 
desired  it,  not  for  the  saying  good  of  others,  but  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  yanity.  To  such  extent  had  that  faith  disap- 
peared, of  which  our  Sariour  spake,  when  he  said,  "  If  ye  had 
faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed." 

Though  Abelard  was  attacked  on  many  sides  from  the  super- 
naturalistic  position  held  by  the  majority  in  his  times,  still,  the 
endeayour  to  find  a  point  of  conciliation  between  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural,  was  common  to  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  supposed,  with  Abelard,  things  relatiyely 
rather  than  absolutely  supernatural.  To  distinguish  in  what  sense 
a  thing  might  be  conceiyed  to  take  place,  contra  or  supra  natu- 
ram,  and  in  what  sense  not, — all  depended,  in  their  opinion,  upon 

1  Quam  Tidelicet  constat  ex  propria  natara  qaicquid  decreTit  posse  et  praeter  solitum 
ipsas  rerum  naturas  quoounque  Yolaerit  modo  permutare. 
i  Omnes  eomm  regulas  infht  earn  Tel  extra  eam  peDitus  oonsistere. 
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rightly  distingaishing  the  different  conceptions  of  nature  itself. 
Thus  Alexander  of  Hales  distinguishes  nature,  as  self-active,  and 
as  passive,  receptire  (the  potentia  aciiva  and  svsceptiva^  the 
possibilitas  activa  and  pcuaiva),  nature  as  the  material  lying  at 
the  ground  of  all  things,  and  nature  considered  as  the  form  of 
manifestations.  *'  As  it  concerns  the  former,  nature  is  so  con- 
stituted by  the  Creator  of  nature — who  embraces  all  things  in  his 
plan  of  creation,  whose  works  all  cohere  together — as  to  produce 
whatsoever  can  in  any  way  be  fonned  out  of  her  or  be  wrought  in 
her,  whether  it  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  by  miracles. 
She  is  so  constituted,  that  the  divine  will,  which  all  things  must 
subserve,  is  accomplished  in  her ;  and  in  this  respect,  there  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  nothing  supernatural.^ 
But  miracles  are  effects  which  suppose  the  creative  inworking  of 
God,  to  the  accomplishing  of  which  the  self-activity  of  nature 
is  inadequate ;  and  so  in  this  respect,  as  transcending  nature, 
they  are  to  be  denominated  supernatural,  and  things  at  variance 
with  the  form  in  which  the  self-activity  of  nature  exhibits  itself. 
The  miracle,  as  a  new  form  struck  upon  nature,  is  contra  natu- 
ram  (praeter  or  supra  naturam  as  potentia  acHva,  potentia  ad 
actum  ;  contra  naturam^  quae  cUcitur  forma)^  Accordingly, 
in  reference  to  the  potentia  obedientialis  or  passiva  in  nature, 
he  could  say  of  the  miracle,  that  the  constitution  for  it,  is  one 
hidden  in  nature,  which  is  brought  into  activity  by  the  divine 
omnipotence ;  and  he  could  therefore  define  the  miracle  as  an  act 
of  Ood,  calling  forth  that  which  is  hidden  in  nature  (hidden,  that 
is,  in  relation  to  the  potentia  ohedientiae)  into  activity,  as  a  dis- 
play of  his  almighty  wisdom.^ 

So  too,  Albertus  Magnus  takes  the  supernatural  in  connection 
with  the  divine  constitution  of  the  world.  He  sees  in  everything 
that  takes  place,  be  it  natural  or  supernatural,  the  realization  of 
the  constitution  of  the  world  in  the  divine  reason,  or  the  eternal 
Word,  which  alike  embraces  all  things, — the  divine  ideas  Crati- 
ones^  quae  sunt  in  verhoj^  in  which  everything  that  comes  into 
being  shines  beforehand;  in  which  it  was  predetermined  what 

1  Nothing  eontrt  nftta^tm,  qu«e  est  materia  primitus  ordinata  posaibilia  ad  fonnaa, 
quae  aont  eorao  naturae  et  quae  sunt  eoraa  mirabili,  potentia  obedientiae  ad  omnia  opera 
divina  aiTe  mediante  natura  aive  immediate  creata  eat  a  principio. 

9  Miraculam  eat  opaa  occnltaa  oatoraa  in  actum  redncena  ad  oitenaionem  aapientiae 
virtuoeae.    Sommae,  p.  ii.  Qa.  42. 
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should  exist,  and  when,  and  after  what  manner  it  should  exist. 
These  are  the  primordiales  rerum  causae  simpliciter.  They 
exist  from  eternity ;  and  in  these,  God  prefignres  what  should 
come  into  being  in  the  works  of  nature,  of  grace,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture, or  according  to  the  order  of  grace  or  by  miracles;  and 
nothing  can  ever  take  place  except  what  has  here  been  deter- 
mined. He  distinguishes,  like  Alexander  of  Hales,  that  which 
is  grounded  in  the  receptire,  original  constitution  of  nature,  is 
prepared  in  it  as  to  possibility,  and  that  which  may  come  to  exist 
through  the  agency  of  the  powers  dwelling  in  her,  her  own  self- 
actiyity.  "  If  we  look  at  the  former,^  there  is  given  in  every 
creature  the  capacity  for  everything,  which  can  be  formed  out  of 
it  by  the  will  of  God.  And  in  this  regard,  one  may  say,  that  in 
nature,  in  the  original  creation,  was  implanted  this  possibility, 
as  well  in  relation  to  that  which  takes  place  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  as  in  relation  to  miracles.^  In 
this  sense,  an  event  may  not  be  contradictory  to  nature, 
even  though  it  should  contradict  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.' 
But  if  we  look  at  the  second,  that  which  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  grounded  in  the  original 
forces  of  nature  (materiae  naturali  insertumj,  is  implanted 
in  the  matter  of  the  world ;  but  what  takes  place  in  a  mira- 
culous manner,  lies  hid  within  God*s  almighty  power  and  con- 
stitution of  the  world ;  for  God  has  from  eternity  arranged, 
in  his  eternal  Word,  whatsoever  takes  place,  and  when  and 
how  it  should  take  place,  and  with  this  divine  arrangement  no- 
thing can  interfere.^  If  we  understand  nature  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  primordialea  causae  primae  conditumia  and  ra- 
Hones  causales,  then  nothing  seems  to  take  place  contrary 
to  the  original  nature  of  things  Ccontra  naturam  primo  insi- 
tarn  rebus  J ;    for,  in  the  sense  described,  God  has  also  im- 

1  The  prima  radix  possibilitatis  obedientiae. 

9  Potaibilitas  tam  ad  consnetum  naturae,  quam  ad  miracula  in  principio  conditionia 
inserta  est  materiae  naturali. 

S  Not  quod  Dens  faciat  contra  legem  naturae  aeqalssimam  et  natural issimam,  quam 
ipse  naturae  indidit,  sed  contra  oonaoetum  et  nobis  notum  cnrsnm  natorae. 

4  Hence  the  distinction :  Potentiae  aive  rationea  sive  Tirtutes  ad  miracula  non  sunt 
inditae  materiae  mundi  nisi  per  potentiam  obedientiae,  per  rationes  autem  cansales  in 
Deo  sunt. 
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planted  the  ecmtales  rationes  et  primordiales  of  miracles  in 
things.  With  these  God  cannot  be  at  yariance,  any  more  than 
he  can  deny  himself,  deny  his  ovn  wisdom.^  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  from  one  another  that  which  nature  is 
capable  of  producing  by  the  forces  implanted  in  her,  and  by  her 
own  agency,  and  that  in  which  she  shows  herself  simply  passire  in 
relation  to  a  higher  inworking.  Thus,  God  has  (umished  nature 
with  everything  requisite  for  the  realization  of  the  ends  corres- 
pondent to  her,  but  so  constituted  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
should  receire  into  herself  still  higher  powers,  and  produce  still 
higher  efTects.***  He  distinguishes  that  which  takes  place  contra^ 
praeteTy  and  supra  naturam.  The  first,  is  when  God,  according 
to  his  secret  plan  of  the  world,  the  ideas  in  which  all  things  were 
prefigured  {ex  eauM  ratumalibus  in  se  ipso  absconditis)  pro- 
duces, from  some  object  or  other,  a  thing  which  had  not  already 
been  prefigured  and  prepared  in  it  by  the  seminal  principle  im- 
planted within  it  Cquod  seminatiier  non  inest  in  ipso  J.  Praeter 
naturam,  is  that  which  does  not  in  itself,  indeed,  transcend  the 
power  of  nature,  that  which  has  been  produced  from  these  powers, 
bearing  within  themselres,  by  constitution  and  in  the  germ, 
eyerything  that  is  at  sometime  or  other  to  appear  in  manifesta- 
tion ;'  but  which,  however,  could  not  of  itself  proceed  firom  the 
developing  process  of  nature  from  within  herself,  but  presupposes 
a  certain  inworking  from  without  upon  the  forces  hidden  within 
her,^  an  impulse  whereby  the  process  of  natural  development  is 
hastened,  the  sq>arated  forces  in  her  are  rapidly  concentrated,  so 
that  something  is  accomplished  at  once,  which  nature  could  have 
produced  only  through  a  gradual  and  slow  development.*  Supra 
naturam,  but  not  contra  naturam,  is  that  which  could  not  come 

1  Sicnt  non  potest  faeere  contra  seipsom,  ita  non  potest  faoere  contra  rationes  illas  et 
contra  opus  sunm  sapienter  dispocitaiD. 

t  Qood  creator  nilul  eommodorom  negaTit  natorae  in  his,  quae  sunt  in  natnra  seonn- 
dom  caosales  rationes  snIRcienter  dedneentes  ad  aotom,  quia  in  his  passlvum  proper- 
tionatum  est  acdvo  et  e  conveno  aotivnm  passiro.  In  his  autem,  quae  tantnm  ohedi- 
entialiter  sunt  in  naton  et  quae  secundum  oausalea  rationes  pertinent  ad  causam 
soperiorem,  negarit  commoda,  quia  haec  ad  naturam  non  pertinent,  sed  ad  causam 
superiorem. 

S  The  causae  seminales. 

*  Non  modo  natura  ab  intrinsecus  generante,  sed  extrinsecus  adhibitis  motibus  et 
fomentis. 

*  Hoc  quod  secundum  ordinem  naturae  paulatim  operantis  producerrtur,  Tclooius  et 
rspente  producitur. 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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about  indeed  at  all  by  natural  powers,  whicb  therefore  is  purely 
supernatural,  like  the  second ;  but  which  still,  however,  stands  so 
related  to  nature,  as  to  find  first  in  her  its  completion  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  appearance  of  Christ.^    *'  He  affirms,  again,  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  in  so  far  as,  in 
fact,  even  that  whereby  corrupted  nature  is  restored,  must  be  the 
same  with  or  something  similar  to  that  whereof  the  nature  was 
originally  constituted.^    Thomas  Aquinas  unfolds  this  idea  as  fol- 
lows :'  '•  If  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  primal  cause,  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  this  order  of  the 
world,  which  has  its  ground  in  God  ;  for  if  God  brought  to  pass 
anything  at  variance  with  it,  he  would  act  against  his  foreknow- 
ledge, his  will,  or  his  goodness.     But  if  we  look  at  the  order  of 
the  world,  as  it  is  grounded  in  the  cosmical  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,^  then  God  may  bring  to  pass  something  praeter  ordinem 
rerum,  understood  according  to  this  latter  sense  ;  because  he  is 
not  tied  and  limited  to  this  series  of  causes  and  effects ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  order  of  the  world  thereon  reposing  depends  on 
him,  as  it  proceeds  from  him,  not  by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but 
by  his  own  freewill.     As  the  ordo  naturae  is  implanted  by  God 
in  things  fordo  rebiM  inditiAsJj  so  that  which  takes  place  praeter 
hunc  ordinetn,  is  not  contrary  to  nature."     He  now  raises  the 
objection,  *'  God  would  be  a  mutable  being,  if  he  acted  contrary 
to  the  order  of  things  established  by  himself."     To  this  he  re- 
plies: That  God,  in  implanting  a  certain  order  in  things,  still 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  sometimes,  for  cause,  acting  other- 
wise.^  Considered  in  reference  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  nothing, 
we  must  allow,  can  be  called  a  miracle  ;  for,  compared  with  this, 
everything  is  little. 


1  Qaod  in  potestate  naturae  nullo  modo  potest  esse,  et  tamen  ad  naturam  se  habet  ut 
perfeotio  naturae. 

3  Sunt  ad  simile  in  specie  causae  seminales  et  obedientales,  et  hoc  ideo,  quod  semin- 
ales  sunt  ad  institutionem  naturae,  cbedientales  autem  et  causales  ad  eomiptae  naturae 
restaurationem  nee  potest  coirupta  natura  restaurari  nisi  per  eadem  aut  similia,  quibns 
institnta  est,  et  ideo  omne  miraoulum  deducit  ad  aliquid  simile  naturae.  See  the  Sum- 
ma,  p.  ii.  Tract  Tiii.    Quaest  xxx.  seqq. 

8  Summa,  lib.  i.  Quaest  ct.  Ardc.  vi. 

4  The  causae  seenndae. 

6  Quod  Deus  sic  rebus  certum  ordinem  indidit,  nt  lamen  sibi  ipei  reecrvaret,  quod 
ipse  aliquaodo  sliter  ex  causa  eiaet  fiioturus.  Unde,  cum  praeUfr  hunc  ordinem  agit, 
ipn  mutntur. 
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The  miracle  is  so  called  only  in  reference  to  the  capability  of 
natore,  which  some  event  transcends.^  Hence,  different  degrees  of 
miraculous  power  may  be  supposed.  In  his  inquiry  respecting 
the  idea  of  the  miracle,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sentences,^  he 
starts,  like  Albertus  Magnus,  with  making  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  rationes  causalea  vel  obedientaleSy  and  the  rationes 
semmales  in  nature.  And  he,  too,  places  the  supernatural,  not 
in  an  inAringement  of  the  former,  but  of  the  latter.  Accurately 
understood,  howeyer,  the  miracle,  even  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
is  not  an  eyent  running  counter  to  them,  but  exalted  above  them 
— one  that  takes  place  independent  of  them  :^  an  eyent  exalted 
aboye  them  when  God  produces  an  effect,  which  nature  must 
eyer  fall  short  of,  as  the  form  of  a  glorified  body ;  or  when  he 
produces  an  effect,  to  which  nature  is  competent,  without  the 
mediation  of  natural  causes,  as  in  the  changing  of  water  into 
wine.  But  he  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  for  he  cannot 
so  order  it  that  the  operative  causes  in  nature,  while  still  remain- 
ing the  same  in  kind,  should  produce  essentially  different  effects, 
any  more  than  that  a  thing  should  be  the  same  and  different  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  second  book,^  he  distinguishes  two  seve- 
ral conceptions  of  the  miraculous ;  the  relatively  such  to  a  par- 
ticular individual,  when  the  natural  causes  which  give  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  are  concealed  from  him  ;  and  the  miraculous  in  itself, 
the  cause  of  which  is  one  Btmpliciter* occulta;  so  that  if  the 
powers  of  nature  had  been  followed,  it  must  have  taken  place 
otherwise.'  Of  this  kind  is  whatever  is  brought  to  pass  imme- 
diately by  the  divine  power,  which  is  the  most  hidden  of  causes.6 
How  miracles  are  comprised  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  and 
serve  along  with  the  effects  that  proceed  for  natural  causes  to  re- 
veal the  divine  providence,  he  explains  again  in  his  work  Contra 


1  Quod  nihil  potest  dioi  miraonliim  ex  oompantione  poteutiae  difinae,  qaia  quod- 
eunque  factum  divinae  potentiae  comparatum  att  minimum.  8ed  dicitar  aliqnid  mira- 
oulom  per  eomparationem  ad  faonltatem  naturae,  quam  ezcedit.  Snmroa,  lib.  1,  Qu.  c? . 
Art.  viii. 

3  Dial.  4S,  Qn.  il  Art.  u. 

8  Proprie  loqnendo  tunc  etiam  contra  eaa  non  facit,  aed  praeter  eaa  vel  supra  eas. 

4  Diatinot.  18,  Qnaest.  i.,  Artie,  iii. 

ft  Ita  etiam,  quod  in  re  eat  aliqua  virtus  secundum  rei  Teritatem,  per  quam  aliter 
df  beat  eontingere. 

6  Haee  proprie  miracula,  quasi  in  seipsis  et  simpliciter  mira. 

Q2 
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gentes^  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  he  teaches  in  the 
Summa.  "  There  are,  indeed,*'  he  says  in  this  latter  work, 
*'  many  abnormal  effects  in  natnre,  which  do  not  correspond  with 
what  nsnally  takes  place,  while  still  the  order  of  providence  in 
nowise  changes.  If,  then,  it  may  be  so  brought  about  by  crea- 
tnrely  power,  that  the  conrse  of  natnre,  without  any  change  of  the 
divine  providence  may  suffer  such  change  as  to  allow  of  pheno- 
mena deviating  from  what  commonly  appear,  then,  a  fortiori^  the 
divine  power  may,  without  any  infringement  on  providence,  some- 
times bring  to  pass  an  event  otherwise  than  as  it  would  take  place 
in  the  natural  order  of  things.  This  serves  especially  to  make  it 
manifest  that  all  nature  is  subject  to  God's  will ;  and  that  the 
order  of  natnre  does  not  spring  from  a  natural  necessity,  but  from 
his  freewill.  And  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  God  should 
effect  something  in  nature  with  a  view  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
souls  of  men,  when  we  consider  that  rational  beings  are  the  end  in 
which  all  corporeal  being  terminates.  But  the  end  of  rational 
beings  is  the  knowledge  of  God ;  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  if  a  change  should  take  place  in  corporeal  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  rational  beings  the  know* 
ledge  of  God."  Baymund  Lull  refers  those  who  refuse  to  admit 
anything  supernatural,  to  the  creation  of  the  world  from  no- 
thing, as  the  greatest  miracle.^  '*  In  nature,"  says  he,  '*  are 
many  and  great  mysteries  ;  and  the  human  understanding  is  not 
competent  to  know  and  comprehend  all  the  works  of  nature; 
for  the  power  of  nature  to  work  according  to  her  own  course 
is  far  greater  than  the  power  of  the  human  soul  to  understand 
the  works  of  nature.^  If,  then,  man  finds  himself  so  limited 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  how  should  he  be  able  to  understand 
everything  supernatural ;  especially  if  he  is  disposed  to  conceive 
what  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  as  something  embraced 

1  Lib.  iii.,  e.  xoix. 

3  Valde  miram  est,  Domine,  de  bominibus  discredentibus,  nam  quoniam  negant  «t  dis- 
eredunt  esse  rem  oonlra  cnreum  naturae,  quare  non  respiciant  nee  perpetidunt  esse 
mundi,  quod  est  magis  imposaibile  secundum  cursum  naturae,  quam  sit  iroposaibHe,  te 
esse  Deum  et  hominem  simul  ?  nam  mundus  de  privatione  deTenit  in  esse  per  tuam 
Toluntatem  et  non  per  cursum  naturae,  t.  ix.,  f.  39. 

t  Adeo  magna  et  mnlta  aunt  secreta  naturae,  quod  non  poaeint  omnia  percipi  ab 
homine,  quoniam  multo  migor  est  posaibilitas,  quam  natnra  babet  ad  operandum  secun- 
dum Buum  cursum. 
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withiB  them  ?"i  "  Neither  the  natural  nor  the  supernatural,'' 
he  affirms,  *'  can  be  rightly  understood  except  in  their  connection 
with  each  other.  The  understanding  of  the  one  conditions  the 
understanding  of  the  other/'^  The  tendency  to  the  supernatural 
he  consi<fers  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  age  and  posi* 
tion,  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  incarnation  of  Ood,  as  compared 
with  antiquity,  which  leaned  towards  nature.' 

In  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  miracles,  we  should  here 
notice  the  peculiar  riews  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  endeavours  to 
explain  certain  marrels  wrought  by  the  power  of  man's  word^ 
from  the  potentiated  natural  power  of  mind,  to  which  the  uttered 
word  serres  as  a  natural  organ.  "  Erery  action  of  man  is 
stronger  and  mightier  when  he  bends  his  mind  thereto  with  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  confidently  expects  to  compass  what  he  aims 
at.  And  because  the  word  is  formed  out  of  the  thought  and 
longing  of  man's  heart,  and  man  has  his  joy  in  it,  and  it  is  the 
most  connatural  instrument  of  the  rational  soul,  therefore  has  it 
the  power  of  producing  the  greatest  effects  of  all  that  is  done  by 
man  ;  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  sure  intention,  a  great 
desire,  and  a  strong  confidence.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  all  the 
miracles  wrought  by  holy  men  were,  from  the  first,  performed  by 
the  power  of  words."* 

•  When  we  enter  into  the  inrestigations  of  these  theologians 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  predes- 


1  Et  msxime  si  bocinqnirat  intra  termiiios  naturae,  intra  qaoa  non  aunt  inolnaae  res, 
quaA  non  aunt  aecnndum  cnranm  naturae  ?  t.  iz.,  f.  401. 

3  Opera  natarae  peroipiuntur  per  opera,  quae  sunt  sapra  natnram,  et  opera,  quae  sunt 
supra  natnram,  percipiuntur  per  opera  naturae,  qnoniam  alia  sunt  aliis  occasio,  nt  per^ 
cipiantur.    L.  o.  f.  402. 

s  Benedtetns  sis,  Domine,  qnia  a  tempora  tuae  incarnationis  plus  traclaat  et  cogitant 
homines  in  tuis  operibus,  quam  in  operibus  naturae,  et  per  hoc  significatur,  quod  ipsi 
aint  plus  in  tempore  gratiae  post  toam  incamationem,  quam  ante  ipsam,  quando  philo- 
sophi  plus  tractabant  de  operibua  naturae,  quam  de  tuis.  De  contemplat.  in  Deum,  vol. 
iL,  lib.  iU.,  DisL  28.  c.  cli.  f.  349. 

4  Omnia  operatio  bominis  est  fortioret  impetuosior,  quando  ad  earn  est  multum  solli* 
citus  et  Tolnutarius  et  flxo  propositb  firmat  intentionem  et  sperat  firmiter,  se  posse  con- 
sequi,  quod  intendit.  Quia  Terbum  ab  interioribus  membris  naturalibus  generatur  el  for- 
matur  ex  cogitations  et  sollicitudine,  et  delectatnr  homo  in  eo,  et  propriissimum  est 
instrumentum  aniroae  rationalis,  ideo,maximam  e£Bcaciam  babet  inter  omnia,  quae  fiunt 
ab  homine,  praecipne  eum  ex  intentions  certa,  disiderio  magno  et  vebententi  coufidsn. 
tia  profertur,  Cujus  signnm  est,  quod  omnia  fere  miraoola,  quae  ficta  sunt  per  sanctos 
a  principio  flebant  per  virtutem  verborum.    Opus  migus,  f.  252. 
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tination  to  creatarely  freedom,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
Augnstinian  system  swayed  the  religious  consciousness  and 
thinking  of  this  age  ;  as,  in  fact,  this  ground-tendency  erer  con- 
stituted the  most  important  difference,  though  the  one  of  which 
there  was  the  least  consciousness  on  both  sides,  between  the 
occidental  and  the  oriental  churches.  Starting  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Augustin,  these  writers  were  carried,  by  the  stem  con- 
sistency of  monistic  speculation,  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  the 
freedom  of  the  creature,  notwithstanding  all  their  pains  to  rescue 
it.  And  here,  too,  while  we  see  how  a  well-authorized  practical 
interest  was  forced  to  giro  way,  in  speculative  minds,  to  the  stiff" 
and  rigid  consistency  of  thought,  we  cannot  fail  to  mark  also  the 
•extent  of  mischief  which  arose  from  a  confounding  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  religious  points  of  Yiew  in  theology.  But  the  power 
of  the  ethical  element  within  them,  and  their  good  sense,  appear 
in  this,  that  they  attempted,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  maintain 
freedom,  to  remove  the  causality  of  evil  from  God,  and  to  avoid 
everything  calculated  to  shock  the  moral  sensibility  of  mankind. 
Their  skilful  dialectics,  and  their  custom  of  resorting  to  the  arts 
which  Augustin  had  already  employed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
stood  them  greatly  in  stead. 

Anselm  composed  a  tract  on  the  question,  How  divine  fore- 
knowledge and  predestination  could  be  reconciled  with  freewilK 
He  makes  out  an  answer  by  resorting  to  distinctions,  wliich 
might  serve  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  guarding  against  many 
misconceptions,  many  extravagant  and  ugly  positions ;  but  which 
were  not  suited  to  remove  the  real  difficulty.  His  doctrine  is 
this  :  "  Divine  foreknowledge  by  no  means  excludes  free  self- 
determination.  The  necessary  and  the  free,  God  knows  before- 
hand, each  in  its  own  way.  All  depends  on  distinguishing  the 
standing-point  of  eternity  and  that  of  development  in  time.  As 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that,  viewed  from  the  standing- 
point  of  eternity,  everything  is  an  immediate  present,  which  in 
the  unfolding  of  time  is  a  past  and  a  future,  so  it  easily  admits 
also  of  being  reconciled,  that  what  from  the  standing- point  of 
eternity  exhibits  itself  as  immutable  and  necessary,  should,  in  re- 
lation to  temporal  development,  appear  to  be  free  and  mutable, 
as  dependent  on  the  creaturely  free  self-determination.^     Paul, 

1  Hoe  proposilum,  Recuudnm  qtind  Tocati  wunt  snncti,  in  aeteraiuiie,  in  qan  non  psr 
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in  Rom.  viii.  28,  employs  the  perfect  tense,— eyen  when  speaking 
of  an  action  yet  ftitare, — for  the  purpose  of  denoting,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  had  not  in  view  here  a  temporal  action,  but 
was  constrained  to  nse  this  expression — by  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage— to  denote  the  immediate  presence  of  eternity;^  since 
that  which  is  once  past  is  immutable,  like  the  eternal."^  Now  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  by  this  distinction  of  the  two  points  of 
view,  nothing  is  gained  as  yet  for  th^  defence  of  freedom.  This 
distinction  would  much  rather  serve  directly  to  make  contin- 
gency a  mere  appearance,  necessary  in  order  to  temporal  de- 
velopment,— so  that  what  is  fixed  in  the  divine  plan  of  the 
world  as  something  necessary,  should  be  actually  realized, 
only  in  the  form  of  a  seeming  contingency.  Anselm  himself 
cannot  avoid  observing  the  consequences  which  might  be  derived 
from  his  positions  :  '*  Must  not  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fnll 
back  then,  on  God,  if  he  knows  nothing  as  a  mere  fact  (there- 
fore, not  even  evil),  but  his  foreknowledge  precedes  everything  V 
To  this  he  answers,  that  "  Everything  positive  comes  from 
God;  but  evil  is  a  negative  thing.  Even  in  evil  actions,  all 
that  is  positive  comes  from  him,  but  not  evil,  which  consists 
jnst  in  the  want  of  that  rectiiudo  voluntatis,  which  comes  from 
God."'  By  these  distinctions,  however,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  positions  above  noticed,  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
freedom  simply  self-determining, — not  determined  from  without, 
as  the  cause  of  evil, — is  by  no  means  placed  clearly  beyond  doubt. 
There  is  something  more  real  in  the  acute  distinctions,  by  means 
of  which  Hugo  a  St  Yictore  endeavours  to  make  the  freedom  in 
sin  consistent  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  providence  to  which  all  things  are  subjected.  He  says  : 
*'  We  must  distinguish  from  each  other  the  act  of  willing  in  itself, 
and  the  direction  of  the  will  to  a  particular  object,  filling  in 
itself,  is  purely  the  act  of  the  man  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  directs 
itself  to  particular  objects,  it  finds  itself  limited  by  the  divine 

preetoritoiD  vel  futanim,  sed  Untum  praesens,  immutabile  est,  sed  !o  ipsis  hominibus  ex 
liberUte  arhitrii  aliqaando  eni  niiiubile. 

^  Propter  iDdigentiun  Terbi,  signiflcanUs  aeternam  praescntiam,  iisam  esse  verbis 
prmeteritap  signiRcationis. 

i  Ad  similitudinem  aeternt  praeseniis  omnino  immuUibilia. 

8  Dens  facit  ooines  actiones  et  orones  motun,  quia  ipse  facit  res,  a  quibus  et  ex  quibus 
tt  per  quas  et  in  qiiibos  fianu 
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order  of  the  world,  so  that  it  can  take  only  the  direction  where 
the  way  has  been  left  open  for  it  by  the  latter.  Accordingly, 
eyil,  in  its  manifestation,  is  limited  by  the  drrine  order  of 
the  world ;  and  mnst,  like  all  things  else,  be  snbserrient  to  the 
same/'^ 

Proceeding  on  the  foundation  laid  in.  the  twelfth  century,  the 
theologians  of  the  thirteenth  carried  their  inrestigations  still 
Airther.  Alexander  of  Hal^,  also,  starts  with  the  position  that 
what  takes  place  in  time  cannot  stand  to  the  divine  knowledge 
in  the  relation  of  a  mere  datum  or  fact,  because  the  temporal 
cannot  be  conceived  as  the  cause  of  the  eternal,  nor  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  depending  on  something  else.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile the  divine  foreknowledge  with  the  contingency  of  free  actions, 
he  distinguishes  that  which  is  necessary  in  itself,  and  that  which 
is  necessary  in  certain  connections,  under  certain  suppositions, — 
unconditional  and  conditioned  necessity.^  Alexander  of  Hales 
is  the  first  of  these  schoolmen  in  whom  we  meet  with  the  notion 
of  a  '*  fate ;''  and  this  notion  from  henceforth  becomes  a  dominant 
one  in  the  scholastic  theology.  When  we  look  at  the  divine  order 
of  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  divine  reason,  we  have  the  idea  of 
Providence.  When  we  look  at  its  manifestations,  in  the  series 
of  causes  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world,  we  are  presented 
with'^the  idea  of  *'  fate.''^  Foreknowledge,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
exemplaria  ratio  in  the  arte  divina^  is  called  providentia  ;  in  so 
far  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  re  vel  effectu  operis,  it  is  called /a^im. 
Freewill  and  fate  stand  in  no  contradiction  with  each  other ;  for 
if  by  fate  must  be  understood  the  co-operation  of  all  causes  di- 
rected by  some  higher  law,  then  freewill  is  one  of  those  causes.i 
By  it,  the  operations  of  free,  as  well  as  of  natural  causes,  are  all 


1  Ib  Telle  eC^vitiirai  esl,  in  qnantam  Telle  ex  voluntate  mala,  et  ordo  est,  in  qaantnm 
ad  lioc  ?el  ad  hoo  ex  disponente  est.    Potest  ergo  Tolnntas  mala  in  se  oorrampi  et  re 
solvi  per  f  ro^nm  vitiam,  qnod  ei  aliunde  non  datnr,  sed  non  potest  per  Telle  extra  se 
praeclpitari,  nisi  qua  ei  via  aperitur.    God  is  not  auotor  mendi,  sed  incedendi  ordinator. 
De  sacramentis  fldei,  lib.  i.  p.  t.  o.  xxix. 

3  Necessitas  consequentiae  et  necessitas  consequentis,  neeessitas  anteeedens  et  neoes- 
sitas  consequens,  necessitas  absolota  et  ordinis. 

3  The  distinction:  Dispositio,  quae  est  in  disponente  et  dispositio,  quae  est  in  re- 
disposita.  Dispositio  in  disponente  est  exemplar,  dispositio  in  disposito  est  ordo  dedoe- 
tus  ab  ipso  exemplarijet  est  fomft  exemplata  in  fpsif  re. 

4  Ipsum  liberum  nostrum  arbitrium  est  una  oausamm,  secundum  eujus  ordinationem 
ad  suos  effeotus  currit  series  fati. 
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directed  together,  after  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  respec- 
tire  and  proper  essences.  The  actions  of  freewill  are  prevented, 
only  by  the  connection  in  which  fate  places  them,  from  overstep- 
ping the  limits  prescribed  by  Divine  Providence.^  God  knows  evil, 
bnt  it  is  from  the  good  ;  as  the  same  art  embraces  the  knowledge 
of  that  which  agrees  with  its  laws,  and  of  that  which  violates 
them.  So,  if  light  could  see  itself  and  its  effects,  it  wonid . 
know  that  one  thing  is  receptive  of  light,  and  another  not ; 
which  is  the  same  as  darkness ; — by  means  of  itself,  then,  it 
would  know  itself  and  darkness.'*  Alexander  of  Hales  reckons 
evil  as  something  that  contribntes  to  display  the  harmony  of 
the  universe  :  *'  By  comparison  with  the  evil,  the  good  shines 
forth  more  conspicuously  ii^H^wn  essence."'  After  the  same 
manner,  Albertus  Magnus^^he  primal  ground  and  original 
type  of  all  that  is  done,  or  can  be  done,  whether  by  men  or  by 
angels,  is  the  divine  Providence.'  Fate  is  that  orderly  arrange- 
ment, originating  in  Providence,  which  is  stamped  on  the  whole 
series  of  created  things,  and  reveals  itself  in  the  connection  of 
natural  and  voluntary  causes.^  Providence  and  fate  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  type  and  antitype, — formative  cause 
and  the  form  actually  incorporated  in  things.^  The  causae  con- 
tingentes,  as  well  as  freewill, — ^the  true  and  proximate  causes  of 
whatever  takes  place, — though  subordinated  to  fate,  do  not  lose 
their  causality ;  and  thus  the  same  effects  under  different  rela- 
tions spring  from  providence,  from  fate,  and  from  freewill.  By 
fate,  evil  itself  is  ordered  for  good, — that  is  to  say,  so  ordered 
that  good  must  come  out  of  it  ;^  and  evil,  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
is  evil  no  longer  ;  it  is  taken  up  by  the  order  of  fate,  which  does 
not  compel  to  evil,  but  subdues  it  to  order  when  it  has  once 
broken  in.**^  Albert  endeavours  to  point  out,  from  the  analogy 
of  nature,  the  connection  between  6od*s  creative,  preserving,  and 

1  Connexione  faUli  co<Srceutiir  ab  evAgatione  limitom  divinae  provideiitiae  sive  de- 
terminatoraiQ  a  dmna  proTidentuu 

*^  Propter  ipsam  bonoram  palcbritadinem  permisit  Dens  ma]a  fieri. 

8  Prima  ratio  et  forma  ezemplaria. 

4  The  dispoaitio  exemplata  a  providentia,  ififlnia  et  impressa  rebas  creatis  secundum 
totum  ordinem  causamm  naturalium  et  Toluiitariaram  rebos  inbaerens  et  qnaai  imprrasa 
et  Incorporata  rebna  ereatia. 

ft  Ut  exemplar  et  exemplatara,  eanaa  infloena  et  forma  infloxa. 

*  Ipanm  malom  ordinem  boni  habet,  nt  aeUicet  bonum  eliriatur  ab  ipso. 

7  Quae  non  eogit  ad  malum,  aed  etiam  ipaum  factum  ordinal. 
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gorerning  agency,  the  connection  between  creation  and  prori- 
dence, — how  one  is  already  implied  in  the  other  :  *'  As  in  nature, 
it  is  the  same  power  which  brings  forth  a  formatiye  principle  in 
the  seed,  produces  from  the  seed,  and  guides  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, in  its  development,^  by  extending  its  influence  to  each 
member  in  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to  the 
^entire  product  a  quality  and  character,  by  Yirtue  of  which  each 
individual  member  is  conducted  onward  to  its  proper  destination, 
and  each  finds  its  right  place  in  the  order  of  the  whole  \  so  in 
the  Creator  of  the  whole  world,  the  power  is  the  same  by  which 
he  created  the  world,  and  by  which  he  continues  to  work  in  each 
individual  thing,  and  in  the  organism  of  the  whole, — appointing 
to  each  its  proper  place  and  guidin^the  development  of  all  the 
individuals  in  the  connected  system,  so  that  every  individual 
maintains  its  proper  position  in  the  order  of  the  whole.^ 

The  rigid  consistency  of  thought,  stiffly  adhering  to  an  abstract 
unity  of  principle,  and  impelling  to  the  denial  of  freedom,  in 
spite  of  every  seeming  affirmation  of  it,  is  most  strongly  appa- 
rent in  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  every  one  must  see  who — without 
allowing  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  isolated  expressions — 
brings  together  all  that  he  says  in  different  places  into  systematic 
connection ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  gather  together  the  main  points 
of  his  doctrine  under  such  a  total  intuition.  ''  Ood  knows  all  things 
in  an  eternal  manner,  as  immediately  present.^  Hence,  things 
contingent  are  also  known  by  Ood  after  an  infallible  manner,  as 
present ;  and  still,  the  future  is  a  thing  contingent,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  causes  from  which  it  immediately  pro- 
ceeds.^ Although  the  highest  cause  is  one  that  operates  with 
necessity,  yet  the  effect  may  be  something  contingent,  on  account 
of  the  proximate  cause,  which  is  one  that  operates  contingently.'* 
He  affirms  that  God's  will  works  many,  not  all  things,  after  a 
necessary  manner.     Now,  as  a  reason  for  this  proposition,  it  was 

1  Una  et  eadeni  virtus,  qane  formativa  est  in  semine  et  factiva  sive  generativa  nati, 
quae  efficitor  regitiva  ejus,  quod  natnm  est. 

3  £o  quod  influit  unicuiqae  membro  particular  iter  et  toti  simul  talem  dispositionero, 
per  quam  unumquodqne  ad  sunm  ordinem  dedncitur  et  singula  in  toto  suis  nectuntur 
ordinibus  natural ibus. 

8  Ut  quaequae  ordiuibns  suis  connectantur.  Only  occasionaliter  ex  ordinatione  pro- 
yidentiae  mala  6eri  est  bonnm  et  utile  et  universitati  et  facienti  et  patienti. 

4  Ejus  intuitus  fertur  ab  aeterno  supra  omnia,  prout  sunt  in  sua  praesentialitate. 

5  Et  tamen  sunt  futora  eontingentia,  suis  causis  proximis  coroparnta; 
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said  by  many  that  God  works  partly  by  necessary,  and  partly  by 
contingent,  causes.  But  against  this  view  he  had  two  ol^ections : 
"  First,  the  effect  of  the  first  cause  may,  in  relation  to  the  second 
cause,  be  a  contingent  one ;  if  the  effect  of  the  first  cause  is 
hindered  by  the  deficiency  of  the  second,  as  the  effect  of  the  sun 
may  be  hindered  by  a  defect  in  the  plant.  But  no  defect  in  a 
second  cause  can  prevent  the  will  of  God  from  bringing  about  its 
effect.  Next,  if  we  stopped  short  with  the  distinction  of  con- 
tingent and  necessary  causes,  it  would  follow  from  this,  that  some- 
thing might  proceed  from  the  former  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  divine 
omnipotence.  Hence,  we  must  prefer  to  seek  the  reason  of  it  in 
the  will  of  God.  As  this  is  the  most  mighty  cause,  so  it  follows 
not  only  that  everything  takes  place  that  he  wills,  but  also  in  the 
manner  that  he  wills.  But  now  it  is  God's  will  that  some  things 
should  take  place  in  a  necessary,  and  others  in  a  contingent 
manner,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  order  of  the  universe.^ 
There  are,  then,  but  two  different  forms  ordered  to  this  end  by 
God  himself,  in  which  forms  his  will  is  realized.*'^  Connected 
with  this  is  also  the  fact  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  supposed  a  grace  conditioned  on  the  right  use  of  free- 
will, and  a  predestination  conditioned  on  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge with  regard  to  this  right  use,  maintained  that  all  this  is 
already  comprised  among  the  effects  of  predestination  and  presup- 
posed by  it.^  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what  proceeded 
from  freewill  and  what  from  predestination ;  as  it  was  impossible 
also  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  from  the  first,  and  what  from 
the  second  cause  ;  for  the  divine  providence  brings  forth  its  effects 
through  the  agency  of  second  causes.  '*  All  leads  back  to  the 
goodness  of  God.  To  this  must  be  traced  the  reason  why  some  are 
predestinated,  others  reprobated.  The  goodness  of  God,  which  in 
itself  is  simple,  must  manifest  itself  in  the  phenomenal  world  after 
manifold  ways ;  because  created  things  cannot  arrive  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  divine  essence.     Hence,  different  grades,  from  the 

1  Ut  sit  ordo  in  rebos  ad  coropleroentam  aniTeisi. 

rt  Non  igitar  propterea  effectus  volhi  a  D*'0  eveniunt  contingenter,  qnia  caosae  proxi- 
mae  aunt  contingrntes,  %^  propterea,  qaia  Dens  voluit  eot  contingenu-r,  eTentre,  con- 
tingentes  causas  ad  cot  praeparavit 

3  Manifeatam  eat,  qaod  id  quod  ent  gratiae  est  praedestinalionis  eff  ctiis,  et  hoc  non 
potest  poni  iit  raiio  praedestinniionis,  cum  hoc  sub  praedcstinatione  concludstur.  * 

2 
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highest  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale,  were  required  in  order  to 
the  completion  of  the  nniyerse.  And  to  preserve  these  manifold 
stages  and  gradations  in  things,  God  permits  many  things  evil 
to  happen  in  order  that  mnch  good  may  not  be  prevented.^  The 
human  race,  as  a  whole,  may  be  contemplated  as  the  nniyerse.  It 
was  6od*s  will  t4>  manifest  his  goodness  to  a  part  of  mankind, — 
those  whom  he  had  foreordained  to  this  end,  in  the  form  of  mercy 
sparing  them ;  to  others,  the  reprobate,  in  the  form  of  pnnitiye 
justice.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  he  elected  some  and  rejected 
others  ;  and  the  ground  of  this  difference  lies  only  in  the  diyine 
will.  It  is  the  same  with  nature,  where,  indeed,  a  reason  can  be 
giyen  why  Ood  caused  a  part  of  the  one  original  matter  to  take 
the  form  of  fire  or  of  water ;  namely,  in  order  that  a  diversity 
might  exist  among  natural  things ;  but  why  one  part  of  the 
matter  exists  under  this  form  and  another  part  under  that  de- 
pends upon  the  simple  will  of  God, — just  as  it  depends  solely  on 
the  will  of  the  artisan  why  one  stone  is  in  this  and  another  in 
that  part  of  the  wall, — though  his  art  may  render  a  reason  why 
in  general  some  stones  are  in  this  others  in  that  particular 
wall.^ «  This  idea  of  a  necessary  manifoldness  in  the  universe  is 
generally  a  predominant  one  with  him.  Such  a  manifoldness  of 
creatures  is  necessary  in  order  that  one  may  supply  what  another 
lacks  in  manifesting  the  divine  goodness.^  Thus  also  evil  ap- 
pears to  him  as  necessary,  in  order  to  the  completion  of  the 
universe  in  its  manifoldness.  ''  The  universe  is  better  and  more 
complete,  if  there  are  some  beings  in  it  capable  of  falling  from 
goodness,  and  who  sometimes  do  actually  fall,  in  that  God  does 


1  Necesse  est,  quod  divina  bonitas,  qoae  in  se  est  ana  et  simplex,  mnltiformtter  re- 
praesentetor  in  rebus,  propter  boo  qnod  res  creaue  ad  simpUoiutem  divioam  attingere 
non  poesunt  Et  i^de  est,  qood  ad  completionem  universi  reqainintur  diversi  gradus 
remm,  quarum  qnaedam  altuin  et  qnaedam  infimum  locum  teneant  in  nniverso.  Et  ut 
aniformitas  gradaum  coDserretnr  in  rebus,  Dens  permittit  aliqua  mala  fieri,  ne  multa 
bona  impediautur. 

3  Summa,  p.  i.,  Quaest.  zxiii.,  Artie,  v. 

8  Produzit  res  in  esse,  propter  suam  bonitatem  communioaDdam  creataris  et  per  eas 
repraesentandam,  et  quia  per  unam  creaturam  sufficienter  repraesentari  non  potest,  pro- 
duxit  multas  creaturas  et  diversas,  ut  quod  deest  uni  ad  repraesentandam  divinom  booi- 
tatem,  suppleatur  ex  alia;  nam  bonitas,  quae  in  Deo  est  simpliciter  et  uniformiter,  in 
creaturis  est  multipliciter  et  divisim,  unde  perfectios  participat  divinam  bonitatem  et 
repraesentat  earn  totnm  nniversum,  quam  alia  quaecnnque  ereatara.  Quaest.  xkii., 
Artie,  i. 
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not  prevent  it ;  because  it  is  the  part  of  proridence  not  to  des- 
troy nature,  but  to  preserre  it^  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
however,  that  a  being  who  is  capable  of  falling  should  sometimes 
actually  fall.^  And  since,  as  Augustin  remarks,  God  is  so  mighty 
that  he  can  make  even  evil  subservient  to  good,  so  much  good 
would  be  wanting  if  there  were  no  evil.^  In  evil,  as  action, 
everything  positive^  leads  back  to  the  first  cause ;  but  not  so  in 
reference  to  evil  in  itself,  which  consists  in  apostasy ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  limps,  all  that  belongs  to  the  motion 
proceeds  from  the  moving  power,  but  that  which  is  defective,  not 
from  this,  but  from  the  defect  in  the  bone.**^ 

Knowledge  in  God,  Thomas  compares  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  artist  in  relation  to  his  work.  '*  Knowledge,  as  knowledge, 
does  not  imply  indeed  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  know- 
ledge belongihg  to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation 
of  causality  to  that  which  is  produced  by  his  art.  The  knowledge 
of  the  artist,  first  shows  the  end ;  next,  the  will  proposes  this 
end ;  then  the  will  prescribes  the  action,  by  which  the  idea  con- 
ceived by  knowledge  is  to  be  realized.  But  whatever  occurs  in 
the  execution,  through  any  deviation  from  the  idea  of  the  artist, 
or  from  the  end  proposed,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  artist,  as  the  cause  ;  therefore  evil,  which  is  a  deviation  from 
the  divine  idea  and  the  divine  end,  cannot  be  referred  to  6od*s 
knowledge  as  the  cause.^  According  to  this  it  might  seem  as  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  Thomas,  evil  must  be  considered  as  a  thing 
having  no  place  in  the  divine  idea ;  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  as 
being  a  deviation  from  that  idea,  to  creaturely  freedom ;  hence 
arises  a  contrariety  between  that  idea  and  its  manifestation. 
Then  the  redemption  only  would  be  referred  back  to  the  divine 
causality,  as  an  act  of  Ood  for  the  removal  of  this  contrariety 
that  had  sprung  out  of  the  abuse  of  creaturely  freedom.     But  if 


1  According  to  Dionysias  Areopagiu.  * 

5  Ipsa  aoteiD  natura  renim  hoc  habel,  at  quae  defteere  poaamit,  qnandoque  defleiant. 
^  QoaesU  xlviii.,  Aitic.  ii. 

^  Id  quod  habet  entitatia  et  pexfectionis. 

d  Et  similiter  quicquid  eat  entitatia  et  actionia  in  actions  mala,  redoeitur  in  Deum 
aicat  in  cauaam,  aed  qood  eat  ibi  defectua,  non  eauaatur  a  Deo,  8«d  ex  cauaa  aecnnda 
deficicntA. 

6  Unde  patet,  quod  malum,  quod  eat  deviatio  a  forma  et  a  fine,  non  oaasatnr  a  aoientia 
Dei    In  Sentent,  lib.  i.,  Diatiiict.  38,  Quaeat  i.,  Artio.  i. 
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we  take  what  Thomas  here  says  in  connection  with  those  thoughts 
of  his  which  we  hare  just  before  explained,  it  will  be  evident  that 
he  cannot  ascribe  so  mach  importance  to  creatnrely  freedom,  to 
the  working  of  second  causes,  as  to  suppose  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  divine  ideas  should  actually  be  hindered  thereby  for 
a  single  moment.  According  to  his  mode  of  contemplation, 
everything  must,  in  the  last  resort,  certainly  be  referred  back  to 
the  divine  causality ;  and  everything  appears  only  as  a  necessary 
instrumentality  for  its  going  into  e£fect  in  the  development  of 
time.  Evil  itself  appears  as  something  necessary  in  the  con- 
nected series  of  these  instrumentalities ;  only,  as  evil,  it  has  no 
place  with  the  rest,  in  the  divine  idea.  If  we  consider,  again, 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Thomas,  God*s  knowledge  is 
one  with  his  being,  his  essence,  it  follows  from  this;  that  the  form  in 
which  everything  is  evolved  in  the  phenomenal  worTd,  necessarily 
corresponds  to  the  way  in  which  everything  is  ordained  from  eter- 
nity in  that  knowledge  which  is  identical  with  the  divine  being.  No 
room  is  left  remaining  here  for  creaturely  freedom  as  true  causality. 
Consistently  carried  out,  such  a  proposition  would  have  produced 
a  pantheistic  monism,  which,  however,  as  the  antagonist  of 
Almaric  of  Bena,  he  would  avoid.  We  have  no  need,  on  this 
point,  to  confine  ourselves  barely  to  the  commentary  of  Thomas, 
on  the  book  De  Cavsis,  with  regard  to  which  it  might  be  said 
that,  treating  the  matter  altogether  objectively,  he  has  unfolded 
the  views  of  another,  rather  than  his  own.  Even  where  he  ex- 
hibits none  but  his  own  ideas,  we  shall  still  meet  with  such 
thoughts.  "  God,*'  says  he,  "  knows  all  things  in  himself;^  his 
being  is  his  knowing ;  under  the  form  of  knowledge,  all  efifects 
are  prefigured  in  the  highest  cause.  God  works  in  all ;  yet  in 
each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  constitution  ;^  hence  he  works 
in  natural  things  so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  power  for 
activity,  and  to  determine  their  nature  to  this  or  that  action ; 

1  Quod  ipsam  esse  causae  agentis  primae  est  ejus  intelligere.  Unde  quicunque 
effectus  praeexistunt  in  Deo,  siout  in  causa  prima,  uecesse  est,  quod  sint  in  ipso  ejus 
intelligere  et  quod  omnia  in  eo  sint  secundum  modum  intelligibilem.  Nam  omne,  quod 
est  in  altero,  est  in  eo  secundum  modom  ejus  in  quo  est  Summa,  p.  L  Quaest  ziv. 
Artie.  ▼.  God  knows  all  things  in  se  ipso,  in  quantum  essentia  sua  continet  similitn- 
dinem  alionim  ab  ipso.  The  scientia  Del  non  causa  mali,  sed  boni,  per  quod  eognos- 
citur  malum.    L.  c  Artie  z. 

%  Ita  tamen,  quod  in  nnoqnoque  secundum  ejus  conditionem. 
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but  he  works  in  the  free  will  so  as  to  impart  to  it  the  power  to  act ; 
and,  nnder  6od*s  agency,  the  free  will  is  active  ;^  bnt  still,  the 
determination  and  the  end  of  the  a^ion  stands  in  the  power  of 
the  free  will ;  therefore,  the  control  over  its  own  actions  remains 
to  it,  thoagh  not  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  caase  ;**  and  by  the 
limitation  here  introduced,  the  whole  may  again  be  brought 
round  to  the  proposition  that  all  must,  in  the  end,  be  referred 
back  to  the  causa  prima^  which  works  through  all  the  instru- 
mentalities established  by  itself.^ 

How  far  Thomas  is  from  really  acknowledging  the  free  will  to 
be  an  independent  casuality,  appears  evident  from  the  way  in 
which  he  repels  the  objection  that,  by  his  doctrine,  free  will  is 
annihilated.  He  says,  God  works  in  the  free  will  as  the  nature 
of  it  requires  that  he  should  ;  although,  therefore,  he  changes  the 
will  of  man  to  another  direction,  nevertheless,  by  his  almighty 
power,  he  causes  that  man  should  freely  will  the  change  which 
he  experiences  ;'  and  thus  all  constraint  is  removed.  For  to  sup- 
pose otherwise,  that  the  man  willed  not  the  change  which  is  a 
change  in  his  will,  would  involve  a  contradiction.^ 

We  recognize  the  profound  and  acute  discernment  of  Raymund 
Lull,  in  his  mode  of  treating  these  subjects ;  but  in  his  case  also 
it  is  plainly  apparent  that,  in  seeking  to  vindicate  freedom,  he  is 
driven,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  monistic  tendency  of  his  spe- 
culation, into  the  denial  of  it.  He  too,  like  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguishes  two  different  points  of  view  in  which  things  may  be 
contemplated  ;  /r^^,  as  they  subsist  after  an  eternal  mode  in  God, 
or  in  the  idea  which  is  one  with  God  ;  second,  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  temporal  erolntion.  *'  The  world  and  its  parts 
existed  fr>om  eternity  in  the  dirine  reason,  by  the  idea  or  the  ideas ; 
for  the  divine  reason  suffers  nothing  of  its  essence,  and  of  the 
essence  of  its  attributes,  to  pass  without  itself,^  so  the  seal,  which 
is  impressed  on  wax,  or  the  image  reflected  in  a  mirror,  remains 
in  itself  the  same.     When  God  created  the  world,  nothing  that 


1  Ut  firtatem  agtodi  sibi  ministret  et  ipso  operante  Uberum  arbitriam  agat. 
S  Sentanu  lib.  i..  Distinct.  25,  Qoaest.  i.,  Artie  i. 

g  Etlamsi  volantatem  bominis  in  a]iud  motet,  oibUominos  tameo  boo  ana  omnipo* 
teniia  heli,  nt  illud,  in  quod  matatar,  Tolantarie  veliu 
4  SentMit  lib.  L,  Distinot.  95,  Qaaest  U,  Artio.  iii. 
A  Nihil  extra  mitt«nte. 
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beloDgs  to  the  being  of  the  idea  was  transferred,  in  this  act 
of  creating,  without  himself;  else  this  idea  would  be  subject 
to  change,  would  not  rem^n  the  eternal  one,  which  is  impos- 
sible, since  this  idea  is  God  himself.^  But  God  willed  that, 
from  nothing,  should  be  created  that  which  he  had  with  him- 
self, from  eternity,  by  the  idea  ;^  and  what  he  willed,  his 
almighty  power  could  perform.  That  which  exists,  after  an 
eternal  manner,  in  him,  could  not  pass  into  the  forms  of  quan- 
tity, time,  motion.*  We  must,  accordingly,  distinguish  be- 
tween created  being,  as  such,  as  it  unfolds  itself  and  appears  in 
time,  and  as  it  exists,  simply  in  and  for  itself,  comprehended  by 
the  dirine  wisdom  from  eternity.^  And  that  which  divine  wisdom 
coBceires,  after  an  immediate  manner,  is  the  idea.^  God's  crea- 
ti?e  and  his  preserving  agency  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  only  as  immediate  and  mediated  agencies.  As  all  things 
must,  alike,  be  referred  back  to  God*s  creative  power,  whether 
that  power  be  exerted  directly,  as  in  the  creation  from  nothing, 
or  through  creatures  as  its  instruments ;  so,  creation  and  preser- 
vation are  the  same.^  The  intermediate  instrument  of  God's  pre- 
serving agency  is  the  implanted  via  eoneervativa  residing  in 
things,  to  which  all  other  agencies  coming  from  without  are  only 
subservient."  This  distinction,  between  the  immediate  and  the 
mediate  agency  of  God,  he  employs  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.^  "  The  predestinated  is,  in  idea, 
God  himself;  since  the  idea  and  God  are  the  same  :  this  predes- 
tination is,  therefore,  infallible  and  immutable.  Bnt  predestina- 
tion, so  far  as  it  concerns  a  created  man,  is  something  else.  And 

I  Idea  esset  alterata,  et  non  aeterna,  quod  est  impossibile,  quam  idea  sit  Deus. 

5  Sed  divina  voluntas  volntt,  quod  de  uiliilo  esset  oreatum  hoc,  quod  ab  aetemo  habuit 
par  ideam. 

Bespecting  time  and  space,  be  explains  himself  iu  the  liber  contemplationia  in  Daom 
▼oL  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  Distinct.  88,  o.  cclxTii.  t.  x.,  f,  141.  As  the  union  of  matter  and  form 
constitutes  body,  so  potence  and  act  constitute  time.  Time  is  the  intermediate  between 
potential  and  actual  being.  Because  in  God  all  is  actus,  therefore  iu  him  there  is  no 
time. 

4  Ens  creatum  secundum  hoc,  quod  est  simpliciter  per  se  simpliciter  comprehensum 
ab  aetemo  per  difiuam  sapientiam. 

ft  See  Quaest.  super  lib.    Sentent  i.,  Qu.  xxvii.,  0pp.  t.  iv.,  f.  27. 

6  £t  quia  creatio  ita  est  per  creare  oreaturam,  quae  conserrat  aliam  oreaturam,  sicot 
est  per  creare  ill  am  creaturam  conservatam,  ergo  seqoitur  qaod  cveatio  et  conaervatio 
sint  idem.    Qu.  xxxviii. 

7  Vide  Quaest.  super  lib.  Scnient.  i.,  Qu.  xxxiii. 
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althoagh  the  new-created  man  is  not,  in  essence,  different  from 
the  man  of  the  idea,  yet  he  differs  from  the  same,  in  so  far  as  a 
created  man  exists  nnder  the  forms  of  quantity,  space,  and  time  ; 
and,  in  this  regard,  his  salvation  is  not  a  necessary  thing,  for 
God  works  here  by  the  way  of.  means.  He  predestinated  Peter 
through  the  merit  of  his  good  works,  as  he  gires  warmth  by  means 
of  the  sun  and  fire.  So  was  it,  also,  with  the  perdition  of  Judas ; 
all  depends,  here,  upon  our  having  regard  to  middle  causes,  so  as 
not  to  impinge  on  the  divine  order  and  rectitude.'  The  human 
mind  may  present  a  thing  as  questionable,  conceive  of  it  as  possible, 
which  cannot  be  so  contemplated  in  the  divine  mind,  where  the 
question  falls  null  of  itself,  since  it  belongs  to  a  case  that  cannot 
once  be  supposed,  in  relation  to  thought  in  God.  What  man 
conceives  as  possible,  viewed  from  the  position  of  bare  abstract 
thought,  is  a  thing  that  can  find  no  place  in  the  chain  of  actual 
existence."^  In  his  work,  entitled  Contemplatio  in  Deum*  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  neither  predestination  nor  foreknow- 
ledge (praescire),  on  the  part  of  God,  carries  with  it  any  force  of 
constraint,  since  this  would  stand  in  contradiction  with  the 
divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  &c.  '*  The  palm-tree,  by 
the  course  of  nature,  yields  dates;  the  apple-tree,  apples;  so 
one  man,  Peter,  by  freewill,  by  his  own  unconstrained  faculty 
and  merit,  brings  forth  good  works ;  and  another,  William,  by  a 
nature  equally  unconstrained,  evil  works.  As  the  cause  in  one 
case  is  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  difference  of  the  two  trees,  so 
the  cause  in  the  other  is  a  course  of  nature  of  another  sort,  in  the 
difference  of  the  two  men.^  But  while  nature,  in  the  case  of  the 
two  trees,  necessitates  (constringit)  them  to  yield  different  fruits, 
each  after  its  kind,  there  is,  in  the  case  of  man,  no  such  natural 

1  Thus  we  most  distingoith  nna  prMdestioatio,  qnae  est  Deut,  et  alia  praedestinatio, 
qaae  est  effectos,  et  in  novo  subjecto  snstentata  et  creata,  et  hoc  sine  matatione  divini 
inteUeotus,  qui  non  mutatur  per  saam  effeotum,  com  sans  effectusnou  sit  novas  in 
qnantam  idea,  sed  est  norns  quoad  seipsum,  enm  ex  nihil  de  novo  sit  productus. 

9  Quod  Deos  non  possit  damnare  Petrum,  nee  salvare  Judan).  et  tale  non  posse  non 
est  ens  reale,  sed  intentionale  in  humano  intellectn,  cam  Dens  sicut  non  diligit  salvare 
Judam  et  damnare  Petrum»  sic  non  intelligit  damnare  Petrum  et  salvare  Jodam, 
Qaaest.  xxzvi 

s  Vol.  iii.  lib.  iv.  Distinct.  88.  o.  cclxv.  t  x.  f.  135. 

^  In  anima  rationali  formantar  diversa  opera  secandum  formam,  qua  reoipiuntur  quali- 
tates  praedietae,  quae  formantar  accidentaliter  ad  bona  opera  vel  ad  mala  ratione  acci- 
dendum  separabiljam,  quae  eveniunt  iis. 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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necessity  constraining  him  to  bring  forth  good  or  eril  works,  be- 
cause here  nature  takes  up  freewill.  He  continually  comes  back 
upon  the  point,  that  predestination  does  not  exclude  second 
causes, — that  it  is  a  mistaken  respect  for  dirine  wisdom,  which 
leads  men  to  ascribe  too  much  force  to  predestination.^  If  the 
misunderstood^doctrine  of  predestination  makes  a  man  negligent 
in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  ayoiding  of  sin,  it  were  better  that 
he  had  not  meddled  with  it.^  As  one  who,  unknowingly,  sows 
seeds  which  have  lost  their  vitality,  considers  the  seed  productive, 
when  it  is  not  so,  and  supposes  that  possible,  therefore,  which  in 
fact  is  not  so ;'  so  two  individuals,  of  whom  one  is  predestined  to 
salvation,  the  other  to  perdition,  not  knowing  to  what  they  are 
predestined,  both  believe  they  have  everlasting  happiness  and 
perdition  within  their  control ;  and,  because  they  consider  this  to 
be  possible,  there  is  in  them  an  unconstrained  freewill.  As  the 
sower  supposes  that  wheat  will  grow  from  the  spoiled  seed,  while 
however  only  that  becomes  actual  which  is  determined  before- 
hand in  the  seed ;  so  Peter  and  William  arrive  at  the  end  to 
which  they  are  predestined  by  means  of  what  they  actually  do, 
notwithstanding  they  suppose  that  to  be  possible  to  them,  potenti- 
aliteVf  which  is  impossible  to  them  both  potentialiter  and  actua- 
liter.*^  He  is  aware  of  the  mischievous  practical  consequences 
which  might  be  drawn  from  this  comparison,  but  justifies  himself 
by  saying  that  interest  for  the  truth  compelled  him  to  write  thus.^ 
"  All  the  works  done  by  Peter  and  William,  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  do  the  same,  are  predestined  to  them,  and  yet  they 
are  done  by  them  with  freewill,  apart  from  all  constraint  whatso- 
ever. In  respect  to  men  as  well  as  nature,  everything  takes 
place  according  to  the  divine  predetermination ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  a  natural  being,  as  there  is  no  freewill,  so  neither  can  there  be 
merit  or  demerit     If  the  predestined  Peter  does  a  bad  action, 

1  Ratio,  quare  homo  dat  praedestinationi  majorem  vim  etpote8tateiD,quain  ipsa  habeat, 
est,  qnia  f acit  honore m  et  revereDtiam  toae  perfectae  aapientiae  imaginando,  omnia,  quae 
fiierant  et  sant  et  erant,  oportere  esse,  aicot  ab  ipsa  sciantur. 

2  Quo  plus  cognitie  praedestinationis  intrat  in  meraoriam  et  intellectum  hominis,  eo 
plus  debilitatur  Tolimtas,  eo  quod  praedestinatio  sit  nimis  grave  onus  memoriae  et  Intel- 
lectai  et  per  debilitatem  voluntatis  fit  homo  piger  iu  faciendo  bonum  et  evitando  malum. 

8  Fol.  142. 

4  Quia  istud  exeropliim  dat  periculosam  significationero,  id  bo4*,  quod  possitplus  no- 
cere,  quam  prodessA,  propterea  nou  libenter  ponitur  et  scribitur  a  nobis. 
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and  the  foreknown  (praeacituBj  William  a  good  one ;  the  good 
is,  to  the  human  mind,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  eyerlasting 
happiness ;  the  eril,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  perdition :  while 
yet  no  change  can,  on  this  account,  he  supposed  to  hare  taken 
place  in  the  diyine  councils.^  Hence  then  the  mistake,  when  the 
human  mind  undertakes  to  judge  hy  these  fallacious  symptoms  in 
temporal  manifestation  concerning  predestination,^  without  haying 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  CToIution  in  time,  to  the  antithesis 
between  potence  and  act,  to  the  confinement  of  human  reason, 
which  cannot  comprehend  predestination  after  the  perfect  manner 
in  which  it  is  settled  in  the  divine  wisdom.'  Such  an  libsolute 
knowledge  of  predestination  would,  however,  destroy  what  essen- 
tially constitutes  the  great  principle  of  human  ethics ;  and  there 
would  he  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
will,  or  about  guilt  and  desert.^  But  purely  human  action  can 
only  be  found  under  the  condition  of  this  uncertainty  in  reference 
to  predestination,  whether  one  is  predestined  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness  or  misery.  Now  as  the  husbandman,  who  knows  that  the 
shocks  of  com  are  potentially  in  the  seed-kemal»  must  scatter 
the  seed  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  notwith- 
standing his  ignorance  about  the  result,  just  so  must  we  act,  in 
bringing  forth  good  actions  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  everlasting 
happiness ;  nor  can  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  divine  decrees 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  any  man.^  Suppose  Peter  predestined  to 
represent  to  himself  and  will  something  that  is  good,  and  William 
something  that  is  evil ;  we  must  say  that,  before  they  represent- 
ed to  themselves  or  willed  this,  both  had  freewill  to  represent  to 
themselves  and  to  will  good  and  evil.     Their  determination  hav- 


i  Qaia  in  te,  Domine,  noo  est  defeetns,  ideo  salvatio  et  damoatio  non  est  alterabilis  in 
eis,  sed  solam  in  operibus  ipsorum. 

^  Qaando  figura  actuslis  repraesentat  falsitatem,  sicut  speculum  falso  repraesentat 
falsam  figuram. 

8  Unde  haeo  fklsa  figura  praedestinationis  formatar  ratione  temporis,  quod  est  inter 
actum  et  potentiam  et  ratione  defectns  human!  intellectus,  qui  non  potest  ita  perfecte 
percipere  praedestinatiouem,  sIcut  tna  sapientia  earn  scit.  f.  143. 

4  bt  noster  intellectus  iu  bene  id,  quod  homini  est  praedcstinatum,  seiret  sicut  tua 
sapientia,  non  fieret  bomini  falsa  figura  iu  praedestinatione,  neqne  haberct  homo  liberam 
Tolnntatem,  nee  obligationem  ;iec  meritum  in  suis  operibus. 

A  Et  non  exeusat  enm  ignorantia,quam  habetde  aalvatione  rel  damnation?,  quani  scit 
tua  ffloriosa  essentia  diTina ;  o.  cclxviii.  f.  145. 

r2 
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ing  beea  freely  made,  goes  as  freely  into  execution.^  They  act 
freely,  because  each  of  them  is  conscious  that  he  can  do  the  op- 
posite if  he  chooses.  Although  it  is  decreed  that  this  individual 
shall  kill  that  other,  yet  he  acts  with  entire  freedom.  So  if  he 
cannot  accomplish  his  purpose,  if  the  arrow  misses  the  mark,  this 
also  is  predetermined.  Yet  with  such  an  intention,  the  guilt  also 
is  present,  although  the  sensible  instrument  may  fail  of  execut- 
ing that  intention.''  But  it  is  easy  to  see  with  how  little  propriety 
the  example  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  which  Lull  had 
in  yiew,  of  proving  that  predestination  generally  had  not  the 
force  of  constraint,  and  did  not  destroy  freedom  of  the  will ;  for 
predestination  certainly  refers  not  barely  to  the  outward  action, 
but  also  to  the  inward  determination  of  the  will.^  For  the  rest, 
he  expresses  the  conviction  that,  in  this  doctrine,  the  discursive 
development  falls  very  far  short  of  the  intuition.*  And  so  he 
concludes  this  whole  exposition,  with  the  apology,  quod  nosier 
intellectus  ipsam  melitis  intelligat,  quam  nostra  sensualitas 
potuerit  scribere. 

From  theology  we  now  pass  to  anthropology,  and  shall  consider 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man's  primeval 
state,  concerning  the  fall,  and  its  consequences. 

In  anthropology,  we  must  trace  forward  the  threads  of  deve- 
lopment from  the  earlier  periods  into  the  present  age,  in  order  to 
have  a  right  understanding  of  its  history.  Important  in  their 
consequences,  in  this  regard,  were  the  opposite  views  that  arose 
during  the  Pelagian  controversies,  which  related,  not  barely  to 
the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  to  the  acknowledgment  or 
denial  of  its  need  of  redemption,  but  also  to  the  relation  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  created  spirit,  in  itself  considered,  to 
God;  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  a  moral  autonomy  of 
human  nature.     Augustin  had  applied  the  distinction  of  natural 

1  Vuluntaa  veuit  libere  ad  potentiam  motiyam,  quin  sit  constricta  per  praedestina* 
tionem. 

^  Quia  motiva  intelleciaalis  est  prior  sensuali,  est  iDeritmn  in  intellectuali,  et  licet  sen- 
Bualis  non  oceidat  Joannem,  intellectiialis  jam  est  in  peccnto  et  culpa,  eo  quod,  quia 
praedestinatio  earn  constringat,  se  obligat  ad  pecoatum  per  liberam  voluntatem,  quia,  si 
praedestinatio  earn  obligaret  et  constringeret,  tunc  earn  obligaret  ad  nolendam  ocoidere 
JoRnncni  eo  qnod  ait  praedestinatnm  Oulielmo,  non  occidere  euro,  f.  147. 

i  Qnift  iflta  res  in  verbo  et  in  scriptura  non  potest  ita  bene  mmnifestarifSicot  est  in  in« 
telleclu.  f  136 
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and  supernataral,  not  merely  to  the  condition  of  fallen  man,  but 
also  to  man  in  his  primeval  state  ;  he  had  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  man,  from  the  beginning,  needed  communion  with 
God,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  realization  of  that  likeness  to  God 
for  which  his  nature  was  destined,  and  hence  he  made  use  of  the 
term  gratia,  in  this  sense,  even  in  relation  to  the  primeval  state 
of  man.  Accordingly,  this  view  passed  over  into  the  theology  of 
the  present  period. 

Anselm  controverts^  the  Pelagian  definition  of  freewill,  as  be- 
ing the  faculty  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  ''  The  capabi- 
lity of  choosing  the  last  could  not  possibly,  as  he  thought,  be 
one  of  the  necessary  characters  of  this  conception  ;  for  such  a 
definition  must,  though  differences  might  occur  in  its  application, 
admit  of  being  applied,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  all  objects  to 
which  the  thing  denoted  by  this  conception  is  to  be  attributed. 
But  this  character  would  not  apply  to  those,  to  whom  we  must 
ascribe  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  namely,  God,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed.  And  the  further  a  being  is  advanced  in  his  moral 
devejopment,  the  farther  removed  must  he  be  from  the  possibility 
of  choosing  evil.  A  character  which  diminishes  freedom  when 
added,  and  increases  it  when  absent,  cannot  then  possibly  form 
a  necessary  character  or  mark  of  this  conception.*'^  Accordingly, 
Anselm  reduces  the  formal  conception  of  freedom  to  a  material^ 
the  negative  to  a  positive  element.  Sin,  in  his  opinion,  supposes 
an  original  freedom,  as  the  faculty  of  self-determination  in  a  be- 
ing who  is  good.  But  here  enters  in  still  another  peculiar  cha- 
racter connected  with  the  point  mentioned  above,  the  application 
of  the  conception  gratia  to  the  primeval  state  of  man.  In  order 
to  repel,  from  the  beginning,  an  autonomy  of  human  nature,  he 
defines  freewill  as  a  faculty  to  preserve  the  bent  of  the  will,  once 
received,  to  that  which  is  good  for  its  own  sake,  laying  an  em- 
phasis on  the  phrase,  once  received}  The  phrase,  **  for  its  own 
sake/*  is  also  an  important  clause  considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  the  love  of  goodness  on  its  own  account,  gives  to 
morality  its  true  significance.     The  same  definition  may,  accord- 

1  In  his  dialngae,  De  libero  arbitrio. 

f  Potetut  peocandi,  qume  addiu  tolunuti,  minuit  ejii*  UberUtem.  et  m  demator,  «u- 
get,  nee  tibertas  eat  nee  pan  libertaiis.    In  bia  dialogue,  De  libero  arbitrio,  c.  i. 
3  Ad  afrrandam  accepUun  rectitndinem  Tolaniatia  propter  seipaam. 
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ing  to  this  doctrine,  be  applied  also  to  the  angels.  These  too 
were  created  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  it  depended  solely  on  their 
freewill  to  persevere  in  commnnion  with  God  and  preserve  what 
had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  grace.  But  the  sin  of  Satan 
consisted  in  an  arrogated  autonomy,  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
acquiesce  in  God's  appointed  order,  bat  was  for  obtaining  likeness 
to  God  Jyy  his  own  will}  By  withstanding  this  temptation,  the 
good  angels  attained  to  that  state  which  Satan  aspired  to  reach 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  perseverance  in  the  goodness  origin- 
ally communicated  to  them  was  their  reward.  This  perseverance 
was  made  conditional  on  their  "merit."^  Robert  Pullein  ac- 
knowledges also  the  necessity  of  a  gratia  cooperans  in  the  first 
man,  without  which  he  had  no  power  to  do  anything  good.*  We 
find  more  exactly  determined  in  his  writings,  what  Anselm  had 
left  still  vague  and  indefinite.  "  The  angels,"  he  teaches, "  stood 
originally  on  the  foundation  of  faith ;  it  was  made  to  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  their  perseverance  in  good,  whether  they  should 
attain  to  the  intuition  of  God,  and  thereby  to  immutability  in 
goodness."*  We  shall  not  fail  to  see,  when  we  come  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  systematic  connection  of  the  doctrines  of  these 
theologians,  that  a  twofold  application  of  the  term  gratia  lay  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  case  of  them  all.  The  rational  creature  is  equally 
dependent  on  God  with  all  the  other  creatures ;  his  universal  co- 
operation is  indispensable,  without  which  even  the  powers  origin- 
ally implanted  in  the  creatures  could  not  continue  to  exist  and 
operate.  But  from  this  is  to  be  distinguished  a  new  communica- 
tion of  God  to  his  rational  creatures,  supervening  to  the  original 
powers,  and  made  conditional  on  the  employment  of  them,7— a 
communication  which  they  need  in  order  to  reach  their  ultimate 
destination.     This  distinction,  already  lying  at  bottom  in  the 

1  PIos  aliqtiid,  quam  acceperat,  inordinate  volendo  volait  inordinate  similis  esse  Deo. 
See  the  tract.  De  casu  Diaboli. 

2  Anselm  himself  avows  bis  ignorance  with  regard  to  tbis  higher  stage  that  Satan 
would  have  attained  to  by  his  aeffwiU;  and  which  they  obtain  by  humble  submission  to 
the  divine  will.  The  words  of  the  master :  Quid  illud  fuerit  non  video,  sed  quicqnid 
fuerit,  suificit  scire,  quia  fuit  aliqnid,  ad  qaod  crescere  potuerunt,  quod  non  accepemnt, 
quando  creati  sunt,  ut  ad  illud  suo  merito  proficerent,  c.  vi. 

3  Primus  homo  hao  vi  floruit,  pronns  velle  bona  et  quae  voluerit  nullo  obnitente  relin- 
quens  inrecta,  talis  ex  creationis  natnra,  it«  tamen,  ut  nihU  queat  absque  cooperante 
gratia,  p.  ii.  p.  iv. 

i  Lib.  ii.  c.  ▼. 
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preTious  dogmatic  systems,  wonld  therefore,  when  once  clearly 
brought  OQt,  be  generally  recognized.  It  was  so  brought  out  by 
Hugo  a  St  Victore.  He  distinguishes  grace,  for  instance,  in  the 
wider  sense,  as  denoting  the  uniTersal  divine  influence  fconcur- 
sua  J  on  which  all  creaturely  action  constantly  depends, — without 
which  the  powers  originally  bestowed  on  rational  creatures  cannot 
operate, — and  grace,  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  as  something 
supervening  to  those  original  powers  of  nature  through  a  new 
divine  communication,  whereby  they  are  exalted.  This  distinc- 
tion having  been  once  clearly  expressed,  the  question  next  arose, 
For  what,  in  man  s  primitive  state,  did  grace,  in  the  wider  sense, 
snfSce  ;  and  for  what  did  he  need  grace,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense?  Hugo  answered:^  '*  The  former  sufficed  to  keep  man 
from  falling,  with  his  freewill,  from  the  position  where  he  was 
placed  by  the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  But  to  actual 
righteousness,  the  actual  accomplishment  of  good  works  and 
progress  therein,  he  could  not  attain  without  some  new  super* 
vening  grace.'  Before  sin,  man  was  able  by  his  freewill,  with 
the  assistance  of  that  common  grace,  to  avoid  evil;  but  he 
needed  gratia  codperana,  in  order  to  perform  anything  positively 
good.  But  after  the  fall,  he  needed  not  only  gratia  cooperans^ 
but  also  gratia  operans'^  Peter  Lombard  attributes  to  the  first 
man  a  freewill  wholly  uncorrupt,  and  all  the  natural  powers  of 
the  soul  in  their  full  purity  and  vigour.*  This  freewill  wills  that 
which  is  good,  but  after  a  feeble  manner,  until  the  help  of  divine 
grace  supervenes,  by  which  first  the  efficaciter  velle  is  imparted 
to  it.  Peter  of  Poictiers^  makes  the  image  of  God  refer  to  those 
spiritual  powers  bestowed  on  man  at  creation,  by  the  right  use 
of  which  he  might  have  attained  to  the  realization  of  likeness 
to  God.  But  in  order  to  this  it  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  bona  gratuita  should  supervene  to  the  bonie  naturali" 
biM,^    Man  was  created  for  likeness  to  God,  inasmuch  as  bis 

1  Smnma  Sentent.  tract  iii.,  c  vii. 
S  Sine  appotiu  gratia. 

>  Lit.  ii.,  Diatinet.  xzi?. :  Libertas  arbitrii  ab  onini  labe  et  oorraptela  immonia 
atqae  voliuitatia  reotitodo  et  omniom  natoralinm  poientiaram  animae  ainceritiia  ttque 
vivaoitaa. 

*  P.  ii.  c.  is.,  Sentent. 

^  Alao,  tbe  myttieiU  Uieologian,  abbot  Rupert  of  Dents  (Tuitienait),  bean  teatimoiij 
to  tliia  diatinctioD,  which  waa  atill  further  proaeeuted  bj  the  apecnlatiTe  theologiaaa,  aa 
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spiritual  nature  was  so  constituted  as  to  render  him  capable  of 
receiring  those  higher  goods,  and  of  forming  himself  to  the 
virtues  proceeding  therefrom.i  He  distinguishes  in  the  primeval 
state  two  conditions,  one  before  and  the  other  after  the  bestow- 
ment  of  grace. 

This  distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural,  applied  to  man's 
original  state,  was  attended,  indeed,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
supernaturalistic  element  in  the  system  of  faith,  and  opposition 
to  Pelagianism,  were'  thus  made  to  rest  on  deeper  grounds ;  but 
it  might  also  be   attended  with  a  disadvantage   in  furnishing 
encouragement  and  the  occasion  for  a  separation  of  the  divine 
and  human,  altogether  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  as  if  the  truly  human  could  subsist  wholly  separate  from 
all  union  with  God,  and  the  divine,  the  supernatural  first  super- 
vened from  without,  as  something  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
actualization  of  the  essence  of  human  nature  ;  under  which  sup- 
position, redemption   could   not   be  apprehended    in  its   right 
relation  to  human  nature,  as  the  restoration  of  that  nature.    This 
mistake  had  an  important  influence  also  on  the  systems  of  morals ; 
for  it  led  men  to  apprehend  the  divine,  not  as  the  ennobling  of 
the  human,  and  the  actualization  of  all  that  which  was  originally 
implanted  in  man's  nature,  but  as  the  superhuman.  A  false  direc- 
tion in  ethics,  which,  as  we  have  already  been  led  to  remark,  had 
been  transmitted  from  earlier  centuries,  was  thereby  kept  up,  and 
this  false  tendency  might  in  turn  contribute  to  promote  the  view 
in  question.     If  we  consider  the  mighty  influence  of  Aristotle,  in 
whose  ethics  this  separating  of  the  purely  human  and  the  divine 
— which   is   characteristic   of    the   ancient   morals   generally — 
strongly  predominates,  it  will  be  quite  apparent  to  us  that  this 
influence,  also,  would  operate  powerfully  in  the  same  way.     We 
have  preferred  to  notice  this  connection  beforehand,  and  in  this 
place,  that  we  may  be  able  to  refer  back  to  it  in  the  particular 
expositions  which  are  to  follow. 

one  grounded  in  the  QDiversal  conseiousnr-M  of  the  church,  since  he  remarks :  Cum 
creasset  Deus  ad  imaginem  suam  homioem,  coepit  iUam  mfoTmBretdiimilitudinem  suaro. 
Nod  enim  creando,  sed  ii{formando  perducit  Deus  hominem  ad  similitudinero  sunm, 
D§  victoria  verbi  Dei  lib.  ii  c.  vii. 

1  Ad  habilitatem  suscipicudi  bona  gratuita,  quia  factos  est  aptus  auscipere  virtutes« 
noD  tamen'statiro  habuit. 

'^  Duo  status,  unus,  in  quo  non  babnit  gratiam,  qua  posset  proficere,  et  alius,  qui 
bflbnit  gratiam,  qua  potuit  proficere. 
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The  abbot  Peter  de  la  Celle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  already,  to  enter  a  firm  and  decided  protest 
against  the  view  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.^  He  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  most  be  compelled  to  hear,  what  he  never 
could  have  dreamed  of  himself,  that  likeness  to  God  was  an 
accidental  gift,  when  it  must  assuredly  be  known  to  be  a  quality 
truly  essential.  It  appears  to  him  that  the  true  essence  of 
human  nature  cannot  be  conceived,  at  all,  separate  from  the 
divine  life.'  Should  it  be  saiid,  this  likeness  is  something  con- 
tingent because  it  may  be  lost,  it  would  follow  for  the  same 
reason,  that  life  itself  is  something  contingent  to  us.'^ 

This  separating  of  the  purely  human  and  the  divine  lies  at 
bottom  of  the  view  of  man's  primeval  state,  in  Alexander  of 
Hates.^  In  man*s  original  state,  he  looks  upon  the  purely  human 
(the  pura  naturalia)^  as  the  first ;  the  divine,  he  considers  as 
something  superinduced  at  a  later  period,  for  the  ennobling  of 
the  purely  human.  In  other  words,  that  man  was  created  at 
first  in  a  pure  state  of  nature  left  to  itself  (in  puris  naturalibus), 
he  declares  to  be  the  view  most  conformable  to  reason.  He 
distinguishes  two  stages  of  development :  **  It  served  to  glorify 
the  divine  majesty,  that  nature  should  appear  first,  in  its  de- 
velopment out  of  itself ;  and  that  the  higher  formation  fin/or- 
matioj  by  grace,  should  then  be  communicated  to  it,  in  order 
that  man  might  be  led  to  the  sense  of  what 'grace  is,  as  a  gift 
of  God  ;  might  be  taught  to  distinguish  such  effects  as  proceed 
from  this,  the  supernatural,  from  the  barely  natural.  There  is 
a  manifestation  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  way  in  which  man  is 
conducted  along,  through  various  stages  of  development  towards 
perfection.  The  goodness  of  God  shines  forth  in  this,  that  in 
communicating  himself  to  man  he  imparts  to  him  not  only  single 
operations  of  grace,  but  also  the  capacity,  in  a  certain  sense,  of 
independent  co-operation ; — the  divine  life  considered  as  some- 
thing independent,  and  animating  the  individuality  of  character. 
The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  conception  of 

1  Lib.  ill.,  ep.  iv. 

3  Quid  igitnr?  lUne  samma  ilU  beatitado  et  gloria  aaeeulorani  accidentalis  erit, 
ut  possit  adesse  et  abeaite  praeter  anbjocti  eorrnptionem  ? 

S  Vera  qaoque  virtoa,  vera  bonitaa,  vera  justitia,  imo  ipsa  Veritas  est  D^us.  Sine  liis 
igitor  si  foerit  anima,  moritnr,  el  dicis  esse  accideDtalla  dona? 

*  P.  i.,  Qaaest.  xcvi. 
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grace,  make  the  important  distinction  between  isolated  effects  of 
the  di?ine,  the  snpematnral,  isolated  notions  of  the' higher  life, 
particular  higher  gifts,  and  the  diyine  life  as  a  principle  ennobling 
the  whole  indiTiduality  of  character;  that  from  which  a  new  cha- 
racter proceeds, — the  individual  wholly  interpenetrated  with  a 
divine  life, — the  distinction  between  a  gratia  gratis  data,  and  a 
gratum  faciens, — such  grace  as  first  renders  the  man  well-pleas- 
ing to  God.  This  perfect  communication  of  God  was  to  be  made 
conditional  on  the  right  use  of  nature.  It  is  a  universal  law  that, 
in  nature,  a  certain  preparation  and  receptivity  for  the  communi- 
cation of  grace  is  required.^  Hence,  grace  was  not  created  in 
man,  but  kept  in  store  until,  by  the  use  of  reason,  he  had  become 
in  a  certain  sense  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  same.  Merit 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  that  on  the  ground  of  which 
something  may  be  claimed  as  a  due,  a  meritum  de  condigno, 
could  certainly  find  no  place  here  ;  as  must  be  evident,  indeed, 
from  the  incommensurate  relation  between  things  divine  and  na- 
tural ;  but  doubtless,  there  might  be  a  meritum  de  congruo  (coti" 
gruit,  id  qtu>d  congruitj,  a  dehv  TrpeTroi/,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  a  merit  constitut- 
ing the  condition  under  which  God  has  found  it  befitting  to  be- 
stow his  grace.  So  here  the  principle  already  appears,  that  the 
bestowment  of  grace  is  always  conditioned  on  the  use  made  of  it 
by  freewill.  Pure  *  nature  stood  as  yet  in  no  opposition  to  the 
divine ;  the  latter  was  simply  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  nature ; 
nature  was  informis  negative  not  privative.  The  divine  found 
still  a  clear  place  for  its  action ;  it  had  as  yet  no  opposition  to 
overcome.  Nothing  was  needed  as  yet  but  a  gratia  informans; 
no  gratia  reformans.  Now  as  it  respects  the  exact  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  state  ofpura  naturalia  and  that  of  gratia, 
Alexander  of  Hales  by  no  means  limits  this  first  state  of  man  to 
his  ethical  position.  The  purely  human  is  to  him  by  no  means 
the  iperely  moral  part  of  man's  nature :  for  he  assumes  the  rela- 
tion to  God  as  one  implanted  originally  in  human  nature.  This 
relation,  grounded  in  the  very  essence  'of  the  creature,  as  such, 
must  reveal  itself  in  man  as  simply  conscious  of  himself.    Accord- 

1  Deufl  seoundum  legem  oommanem  requirit  tliqotm  prteparaiionem  et  di«po«itionem 
ex  parte  nalurae  ad  boo,  ut  inftiodat  aliooi  gratiam. 

2  Deua  libenUis  aal? o  ordine  sapieniiae  et  justiiiae. 
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ingly,  love  to  God,  as  the  creature's  highest  good  was  necessarily 
present  in  the  state  of  pure  nature.  But  he  distinguishes  from 
this  purely  human  virtue  a  superhuman  one.  In  the  purely  hu- 
man, according  to  him,  something  selfish  still  seems  to  inhere, 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  higher  principle.  From  the 
above-mentioned  love  to  God  as  the  creature's  highest  good,  be- 
longing to  the  pure'  state  of  nature,  Alexander  distinguishes  a  still 
higher  position  of  love,  standing  in  contradiction  with  the  natural 
inclinations,  which  impels  a  man  to  do,  for  God's  sake,  that  to 
which  the  natural  inclinations  are  adverse ;  or  to  shun  that  which 
is  the  object  of  natural  love ;  as  that  love  to  God  which  leads  men 
to  love  their  enemies  and  to  despise  all  earthly  goods.  This  is 
the  supernatural  disposition  of  '*  charity."  Here  again  that  ethi- 
cal direction  is  the  principle  lying  at  bottom,  which  proposes  not 
the  appropriation  of  the  earthly  in  subservience  to  the  divine,  but 
the  utter  renunciation  of  the  earthly,  as  the  highest  problem ;  a 
view  which  stands  closely  connected  with  the  above-mentioned 
false  separation  of  the  divine  and  human. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  this  theology,  all  communication 
of  God  to  man  is  conditioned  on  a  certain  preparation  on  man's 
part,  a  certain  '*  merit."  But  now  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  above  view  of  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine, 
that  eternal  happiness  must  be  regarded  as  something  far  trans- 
cending the  pura  naturalia,  as  well  as  everything  barely  crea- 
turely,  so  that  no  proportionality  can  exist  between  them.  In 
the  condition  of  pura  naturalia,  therefore,  **  no  merit,"  by  which 
man  could  have  made  himself  worthy  of  that  happiness,  was  pos- 
sible. It  required  a  supernatural  mediation,  in  order  that  man 
might  be  fitted  for  that  supernatural  eternal  life.^  To  the  super- 
natural divine,  nothing  corresponds  but  the  supernatural  divine. 
A  proportionality  can  exist  only  between  a  supernatural  divine 
life  bestowed  on  man  already  in  the  present  life,  and  eternal 
blessedness.'' 

Bonaventura  defines  the  place  assigned  to  man  as  the  image  of 
God  in  the  creation  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  already  ex* 

1  Ipila^  graiuitae  boniUtis  jnfloeDtit,  per  qaun  ereatori  ipsi  erettara  gnu  ezisttt, 
gratia  grataiD  faoiena. 

S  Impoasibile,  quod  homo  merendo  ad  illad  anniinuni  bonam  aacendat,  nisi  per  ali- 
qnod  adjutorinm,  qnod  sit  ultra  naturam. 
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plained  concerning  the  end  of  cr^ation.i  God  created  all  things 
for  his  own  glory ; — as  the  greatest  light,  for  his  own  self-mani- 
festation ;  as  supreme  goodness,  for  his  own  self-commanication. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  perfect  revelation  without  some  one  to  under- 
stand it, — no  perfect  communication  of  goodness,  without  some 
one  capable  of  enjoying  it.  Since  this  capacity  of  understanding 
and  enjoyment  belongs  only  to  the  rational  creatures,  the  irra- 
tional creation  stands  in  no  immediate,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
relation  to  God  ;  and  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  rational 
creature.^  But  rational  creatures,  being  created  to  praise  and  to 
know  God,  and  to  appropriate  other  things  for  the  use  of  a  will 
in  submission  to  God,  are  therefore  created  to  stand  in  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  God  fnata  est  ordinari  in  Deum  i/nrnediatej. 
By  yirtue  of  this  immediate  relation  to  God,  they  are  capable  of 
communion  with  God,  and  God  can  hold  communion  with  them 
(ideo  capax  ejxis  est  vel  e  converao).  Therefore  they  are  des- 
tined to  become  like  him ;  and  they  carry  within  them,  from  the 
beginning,  the  light  of  God's  countenance.^  Because  the  rational 
creature  is  in  a  certain  sense  all  things,  and  is  so  created  as  to 
embrace  within  himself  the  images  of  all  things,  as  to  receive 
all  things  into  himself  intellectually,  therefore  may  it  be  said, 
that  as  the  universe  represents  God  in  a  sensuous,  so  the  rational 
creature  represents  him  in  an  intellectual  totality.^  Bonaventura 
also  adopts  the  above-mentioned  distinction  between  the  image 
of  God,  and  likeness  to  God.  The  former,  he  refers  more  parti- 
cularly to  intellectual  qualities  ;^  the  latter,  to  the  heart  or  feel- 
ings, the  bent  of  the  will,  from  which  proceeds  love  to  God,  the 
means  above  all  others  whereby  man  becomes  like  him."^  The 
"intellect"  should  therefore  be  governed  by  the  "affections." 
He  recognizes,  it  is  true,  in  the  original  pure  nature,  an  aptitude 

1  Lib.  u.  Distinct,  xvi.  Quarst.  i. 

'-'Non  linbent  ipeae  crfatiirae  irrationHles  immediate  ad  Deum  onlinari,  eed  mediante 
rrt-aturarationali. 

8  Propter  hoc  fert  in  ae  a  sua  origine  lumen  tuUos  divini. 

^  Quia  rationalis  creatora  et  intelleotns  quodara  modo  est  omnia,  et  omnia  nata  sunt 
ibi  scribi  et  imprimi  omniumqoe  similitndines  depingi,  ideo,  sicnt  totom  universum  re- 
praesentat  Deum  in  quadaro  totalitate  sensibili,  sic  creators  rationalis  eum  repraesentat 
in  quadam  totalitate  spiritual!,  nata  alia  in  se  spiritoaliter  continere. 

ft  Virtus  oogoitiva,  potentia  cognoscendi. 

6  Virtus  affectiTa,  potentia  diligendi,  qnalitaa  in  qua  priucipalitfr  assimilatur  anima 
Deo,  est  in  volnntate  sive  aff«c(ione. 
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for  blessedness  ;^  bnt  he  supposes,  that  in  order  to  an  <ictual 
receptivity  for  it,  a  supernatural  medinm  is  required,  a  super- 
natural faculty  must  be  bestowed  on  man.*  The  distinction  here 
explained  of  a  twofold  meaning  of  grace  (gratia)^  the  inworking 
of  God  by  means  of  the  natural  chain  of-causes  and  effects,  and 
the  supernatural  operation  by  which  nature  is  provided  with  new 
and  higher  powers,*  of  a  twofold  love  to  God,  that  grounded  in 
the  natural  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  as  the  highest  good 
and  end  of  the  creation,  and  a  supernatural  love  required  as  the 
means  to  the  supernatural  end,^ — this  distinction  also  passed 
over  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  following  age. 

But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  as  compared  with  that  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  forms 
an  important  moment,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  gradually- 
developed  difference  in  the  theology  of  the  two  monkish  orders, 
is,  that  the  former  did  not  suppose  in  man's  original  state  two 
conditions,  or  positions,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  order  of 
time,  the  first,  that  of  the  pura  naturaHa^  left  to  itself,  the 
second,  that  where  *'  grace  "  was  bestowed  on  man,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  faithful  employment  of  the  pura  naturalia;  but 
taught  that  both  the  pure  moral  nature  and  the  supernatural 
state  of  grace,  were,  from  the  first,  harmoniously  united,  and 
must  co-operate  together,  in  order  to  produce  original  righteous- 
ness (originalis  juBiitia)  ;  so  that  no  other  distinction  could  be 
applied  here  than  a  distinction  in  thought.s  This  difference  im- 
mediately brought  along  with  it  other  differences  in  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  relation  of  freewill  to  grace.     In  his  Summa,t 

I  The  aptitudo. 

3  The  disposUio  fofBciens  et  propinqoa,  safficieos  ordo  ad  sctnm,  DiBtinot.  10,  Anio. 
iji.,  QnapftU  i. 

s  As  Tbomiis  Aquinas  expresses  himself,  the  divinum  adjutoriom,  sine  qno  oee  lapis 
in  esse  conservaretur  neo  deorsum  tenderet,  similiter  etiam  neo  hnmana  natura  sine  eo 
vel  ooiisistere  potest  tel  reotum  motum  volontatis  habere,  and  the  donom  natoralibus 
snperadditam. 

4  In  the  words  of  Thomas,  the  principle:  Nulla  creatora  rationalis  potest  habere 
motum  Tolnntatis  ordinatnm  ad  illam  beatitndinem,  nisi  mota  a  supematurali  agente, 
t^..  auxilium  gratiae.  The  distinction  between  the  natoraliter  diligere  Deum,  in  quan- 
tum est  principium  naturalia  esse  and  the  conversio  ad  Deum,  in  quantum  est  beatifl- 
oana  per  snae  essentiae  visionem. 

s  As  he  himself  describes  k  in  lib.  ii.  Sententiar.  Distinct  29,  Quaest  i.,  Artie,  ii. 
Secundum  ordinem  naturae  status  in  naturallbus  puris  ad  staium  ejus  in  gratia  oom- 
paratur  et  non  secundum  ordinem  tempnris. 

<  P.  i.,  Qu.  xcT.,  Art.  L 
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Thomas  thinks  he  can  thus  proTe  the  doctrine  of  a  concreated 
state  of  grace.  Belonging  to  the  state  of  original  parity  or  np^ 
Tightness,  in  which  man  was  created,^  was  the  harmony  subsisting 
in  man's  entire  nature ;  the  body  obeyed  the  soul ;  the  lower 
powers  of  the  soul,  reason  ;  and  the  latter  was  obedient  to  God. 
Now  this  harmonious  relation  between  reason  and  God,  is  the 
ground  of  all  other  harmony  in  human  nature.  But  this  har- 
mony between  the  higher  and  lower  powers  was  disturbed  by 
sin ;  it  was  not  a  condition,  therefore,  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature  as  such.  Arguing  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
then,  we  may  conclude  that  this  harmonious  relation  between 
reason  and  God  proceeded  from  grace  bestowed  on  man.  In  his 
commentary  on  the  Sentences,'^  he  also  explains  himself,  it  is  true, 
after  precisely  the  same  manner,  on  the  conflict  between  the  two 
riews  aboye  mentioned  ;  but  in  such  way  as  to  avoid  all  decisive 
expression  of  an  opinion  ;  remarking  that  here,  as  in  all  matters 
depending  on  the  will  of  God,  nothing  could  be  decided  with  per- 
fect assurance.^  He  lays  it  down  as  the  most  probable  opinion 
(probabiliuaj,  that  man  was  created  in  the  state  of  pure  nature, 
and  as  his  powers  could  not  remain  inactive,  he,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  creation,  turned  to  God,  and  attained  to  grace.^ 
Among  the  objections  to  this  supposition,  Thomas  cites  the  pas- 
sage, which  also,  in  later  times,  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  a 
foundation  or  aptitude  (AnlageJ  for  sin  existed  in  the  first  man, 
1  Corinth,  xv.  46  ;^  in  reply  to  which  he  remarks,  that  this  pas- 
sage refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  body,  not  to  that  of  the 
soul.* 

Augustin,  having  already  explained  to  himself  the  influence 
and  effects  of  the  first  sin  according  to  his  philosophical  system 
of  Realism,  was  followed  in  this  by  the  representatives  of  the 
same  philosophical  sect,  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  is  the  doc- 

Tbe  reotitado  primi  atatns,  according  to  the  preacher,  Eccles.  Tii. ;  29. 

3  In  lib.  ii.,  Dist.  29,  Qo.  1,  Art.  ii. 

8  Quae  barum  opinionum  Terior  sit,  mnltam  efficaci  ratione  probari  non  potest,  aicnt 
nee  aliquid  eorum,  quae  ez  voluntate  Dei  sola  pendeut. 

4  Cum  bomo  creatus  fuerit  in  naturalibns  integrls,  quae  otiosa  esse  non  poterant,  in 
primo  instanti  oreationis  ad  Deum  conversus,  gratiam  consecutns. 

6  Sed  rivificatio  spiritos  est  per  gratiam,  ergo  boc  est  proprium  Cbristi,  quod  fuerit 
factus  in  gratia. 

6  Non  ergo  in  verbis  Apostoli  habetur,  quod  Adam  non  fuit  spiritualia  secandam  ani- 
mam,  aed  quod  non  ftiit  spiritualia  secundum' corpus. 
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trine  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  that  as  entire  hnman  nature  was 
only  expressed  and  contained,  as  yet,  in  this  first  exemplar,  en- 
tire humanity,  therefore,  became  corrupt  in  him,  and  the  corrup- 
tion passed  from  him  to  his  posterity,  just  as  his  moral  character, 
if  he  had  remained  obedient  to  the  divine  will,  would  hare  been 
transmitted  to  all.^  He  therefore  distinguishes  peccatum  natu- 
rale  from  peccatum  peraonale, — ^the  former  being  so  called, — 
not  as  though  it  were  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  nature,  but 
because  it  goes  with  it  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that 
nature.^  This  connection  of  ideas  is  exhibited  with  remarkable 
distinctness  in  the  work  which  Odo  of  Tournay,  the  person  whose 
change  from  a  philosopher  to  a  theologian  we  have  described  on 
a  former  page,  has  written  on  this  doctrine.^ 

In  the  Anthropology  of  Abelard,  we  find  the  same  unsettled 
conflict  between  contending  elements,  which  is  so  apparent 
everywhere  in  his  theology,  the  conflict  between  the  subjective 
bent  of  his  mind,  as  it  had  developed  itself  out  of  the  man,  and 
the  force  of  the  church  doctrine  pressing  upon  him  from  without. 
What  he  has  thrown  out  here  and  there  on  this  doctrine  in  his 
works  on  theology,^  in  his  Scito  te  ipaum,  and  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  certainly  cannot  be  joined 
together  in  a  logically  coherent  system  ;  and  he  himself  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  far-fetched  expedients,  which  could  not 
possibly  satisfy  any  thinking  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  contradic- 
tions, which  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself.  In  his  literal 
understanding  of  the  facts  relafed  in  Genesis,  he  agreed  with 
Augustin  and  Pelagius,  in  the  isolated,  empirical,  and  abstract 
Tiews  of  the  understanding  which  he  followed,  we  see  the  spirit 
of  Pelagius,  rather  than  that  of  Augustin.  Considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  could  not  appear  so  very  grave  a  fault  to 
him,  that  the  first  man,  inexperienced  in  moral  conflicts,  by 
giving  way  to  the  enticements  of  sensual  appetit-e,  which  in  itself 
considered  was  an  innocent  thing,  should  be  betrayed  into  trans- 
gression of  the  divine  law,  on  the  first  trial  to  which  he  was 

1  Homana  natura,  quae  sie  eraft  in  Adam  tola,  at  nihil  de  ilia  extra  illom  easeu 

3  Quooiam  propter  ejoa  comiptioncin  cam  ilia  asaomitor. 
S  De  peccato  originali  libri  trea. 

4  In  a  oop7  of  the  lectorea  pabliabed  bj  Prof,  Bheinwald,  this  doctrine  is  not  tooobed 
at  all. 
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exposed.  And  the  more  inclined  he  was  to  think  lightly  of  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  this  act,  the  more  abhorrent  was  it  to 
his  reason  to  derire  from  it  so  great  and  general  a  consequence 
as  that  all  men  must  thereby  be  liable  to  condemnation.^  When 
he  went  on  the  principle,  that  a  violation  of  the  diyine  law,  such 
at  least  as  had  been  owing  to  an  inculpable  ignorance,  could  not 
be  imputed  as  sin.  when  he  considered  the  opposition  between 
reason  and  sense  as  belonging  necessarily  to  the  organism  of 
human  nature,  and  conflict  as  something  required,  in  order  to 
the  realization  of  virtue,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  from  these  pre- 
mises followed  conclusions  which  must  lead  to  an  entirely  different 
view  of  man's  original  state,  and  of  the  first  sin,  from  that  held 
by  Augustin  and  the  church.  Hence,  too,  he  was  inclined  to 
interpret  the  passage  in  Romans,  v.  12  (the  in  quo,  which, 
following  the  authority  of  Augustin,  theologians  were  accustomed 
to  explain  as  relating  to  a  transfer  of  Adam*s  guilt  to  all  his 
posterity),  as  meaning  simply,  that  the  punishment  of  Adam*8 
sin  had  passed  upon  all  ;^  in  defending  which  interpretation,  he 
maintained  that  the  term  sin  was  used  metonymically,  the 
punishment  of  sin  only  being  intended  by  it.^  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  remained  bound  under  the  fetters  of  the  church  system. 
He  could  not  cast  off  the  theory,  that  all  continued  subject  to 
those  punishments  that  had  passed  upon  them  from  Adam  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  it,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  assume  an  entirely  different  position  towards 
the  church  doctrine  of  his  time,  and  to  make  a  far  more  thorough 
and  resolute  application  of  the  thoughts  which  he  had  expressed. 
But  resolved  as  he  was  to  hold  fast  on  the  above  determinations 
of  the  church  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  common  doctrine  concerning  original  guilt  and 
original  sin,^  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that,  from  his  own 
point  of  view  (which  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  the 

1  Unum  delictum  oec  magnam  alionim  comparatione  in  ep.  ad  Roman,  lib.  li.,  p.  688. 
Quantum  sit  crudele  et  summae  bonitati  Dei  incongranm,  qui  salvare  magia  qnam  per- 
dere  aniroaa  desiderat,  nt  pro  peccato  parentis  fllium  damnet,  quern  pro  ejus  minime 
justitia  salvaret. 

2  Poenam  peccati  incurrerunt  in  ep.  ad  Roman,  lib.  ii.,  p.  586. 

3  L.  c.  p.  591. 

*  Accordingly  he  says,  that  the  assertion,  the  children  sinned  in  Adam,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  improper  sense ;  as  when  we  say  in  Che  improper  sense,  that  a  tyrant  still 
lives  in  his  children.    L.  c  p.  597. 
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mysterious  connection  between  the  development  of  the  entire 
race  and  original  sin),  God  must  appear  only  so  much  the  more 
as  a  being  who  acted  arbitrarily  and  unjustly.  Thus  he  was 
driven  from  rationalism  to  the  most  abrupt  supernaturalism, 
falling  back  as  the  last  resort  upon  the  unlimited  will  of  the 
Creator,  who  may  dispose  of  his  creatures  according  to  his  own 
pleasure,  fie  thinks  that  those  who  are  punished  without  any 
gnilt  of  their  own,  can  no  more  complain,  than  the  brutes,  which 
God  has  appointed  for  the  service  of  man,  can  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  him.  He  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  to  depend  on  the  divine  will  ;^  a  repre- 
sentation which,  it  is  evident,  directly  contradicts  his  doctrine 
of  God's  omnipotence,  explained  on  a  former  page.  But  he 
turns  about  again,  and  attempts  to  justify,  though  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner,  the  goodness  of  God  in  proceeding  after 
this  manner.  Children  which  sufifer  solely  on  account  of  the  first 
sin,  which  remain  excluded  from  baptism,  would  only  be  punished 
in  the  mildest  way,  in  a  degree  suited  to  their  condition,  in  not 
being  suffered  ever  to  attain  to  the  intuition  of  God.  And  God 
would  so  order  events,  that  those  children  only  would  be  sub- 
jected to  this  lot,  and  die  nnbaptized,  which,  had  they  lived 
longer,  would,  by  their  offences  and  crimes,  have  brought  upon 
themselves  a  severer  punishment ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with 
this  latter,  the  lot  which  they  actually  meet  with  is  rather  a 
mitigation  of  their  doom.  Abelard  says  that,  by  suspending  so 
severe  a  punishment  on  account  of  so  trifling  a  sin,  over  a 
posterity  not  guilty  on  their  own  account,  God  designed  to  cix- 
press  his  abhorrence  of  all  sin.''  Thus  could  he  unite  a  way  of 
thinking  which  was  in  many  respects  altogether  rationalistic, 
with  a  subjugation  of  reason  under  the  yoke  of  a  blind  and  im- 
plicit faith.     For  the  rest,  those  peculiar  opinions  of  his  on  the 


1  Hac  retione  profiteor,  qooquomodo  Deas  creaturtm  suam  tractare  velit,  nnlHus 
iDjuriae  potest  argiii.  Neo  malam  aliquomodo  potest  did,  quod  juxta  ejus  voluntatem 
fiat.  Non  enim  aliter  bonum  a  malo  discernere  possumus,  nisi  quod  ejus  est  oonsen- 
tanenm  voluntati  et  in  plaoito  ejus  consistit.    Lib.  ii.,  p.  596. 

3  Volnit  etiam  ostendere  io  prima  et  fortasse  modica  primonim  parentnm  transgres- 
siooe,  quam  ita  in  posteris,  nihil*adbuc  merentibns,  findicat,  quantum  omnem  abboiret 
iniquitatem  et  qoantom  poenam  majoribus  culpis  et  frequentioribus  reservet,  si  boo 
semel  oommissam  in  unius  pomi  reparabilisesu  ita  in  posterts  ponirc  nondifferat  Lib. 
ii.y  p.  596. 
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subject  of  original  sin  belonged,  as  we  see  from  Bernard's  tract 
against  him,  with  the  other  censurable  things  which  his  adver- 
saries found  in  his  writings.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take 
notice  of  them  in  his  Apology ;  but  his  explanations  on  these 
points  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  by  no  means  contain  an  un- 
reserved confirmation  of  the  church  doctrine,  since  he  gives  no 
farther  account  of  the  propagation  of  sin  and  punishment  from 
Adam,  than  by  saying  that  his  sin  was  the  origin  and  cause  of 
all  the  other  sins  that  followed  ;^  and  it  is  very  apparent  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  concerning  sins  of  igno- 
rance that  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  allow  that  the  divine 
imputation  would  be  extended  to  any  other  sins  of  ignorance 
than  those  of  culpable  ignorance  ;  for  what  other  reason  had  he 
for  adding  the  qualifying  word  "  especially."^ 

After  the  separation  of  goodness  of  nature  and  of  grace,  bona 
naturalia  and  gratuita,  in  man's  original  state,  had  become  more 
clearly  expressed,  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
would  be  determined  accordingly.  Thus,  Peter  Lombard  teaches, 
that  man  was  not  deprived  of  natural  goodness,  but  this  goodness 
was  corrupted ;  for,  had  the  former  been  the  case,  no  possibility 
of  reformation  would  have  been  left.  But  supernatural  goodness 
was  wholly  removed  from  him.^ 

Thomas  Aquinas  declares,  it  is  true,  against  Traducianism ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  he  says,  all  the  descendants  of  Adam 
are  to  be  considered  as  one  man,  by  reason  of  the  community  of 
nature  received  from  the  father  of  the  race.  Original  sin,  he 
calls  a  disorderly  condition  (inordinata  dispositioj,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  dissolution  of  that  harmony,  in  which  consisted  the 
essence  of  original  righteousness,  the  disorder  of  nature  Clanffuor 
naturae),  Negatively,  it  is  the  deprivation  of  original  right- 
eousness ;  positively,  the  disorderly  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
soul  to  each  other  (inordinata  dispositio  partium  animaej. 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  the  question  was  first  started 
in  the  twelfth  century,  whether  we  should  conceive  of  his  sinless- 
ness  as  a  posse  non  peccare^  or  a  non  posse  peccare,  the  former 

1  Ex  Adam,  in  quo  omnes  peceaverant,  tarn  oulpam  quam  poenam  nos  oontraxisse 
a*isero. 
3  See  above,  p.  273. 
<^  Nnturalia  bona  non  detracta,  sed  coimpta,  gratuita  detracta. 
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haying  been  the  opinion  of  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  ;  the  latter, 
that  of  Aognstin.  Anselm^  says,  "  Christ  could  have  sinned,  had 
he  willed  to ;  bnt  he  could  not  will  to  sin.  Such  a  will  would 
have  stood  in  contradiction  with  his  holiness.  There  was  a  moral 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  Ood-man,  which  does  not  exclude 
freedom.*'  In  Abelard,  we  may  obserye  also  on  this  point  the 
same  twofold  bent  which  has  just  before  been  alluded  to.  The 
rational  element  made  him  inclined  to  illustrate  the  union  of 
Ood  with  humanity  in  Christ  by  an  analogy  long  before  used, 
that  union  with  Ood  which  was  youchsafed  to  holy  enlightened 
men  and  prophets.  What  was  a  transient  and  fragmentary 
thing  in  their  case,  they  being  sometimes  filled,  at  others  for- 
saken, by  the  Spirit  of  6od,^  this  was  an  entire  and  constant 
union  in  the  case  of  Christ  alone,  like  the  union  betwixt  soul  and 
body.  As  all  motions  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul,  so  the 
soul  of  Christ  could  impart  no  other  motions  to  his  body  than 
those  inspired  in  it  by  the  word."^  Accordingly,  it  was  an  im- 
portant point  with  him  to  giye  prominence  to  the  purely  human 
element  in  Christ,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  all  Docetic  illusions. 
He  supposes  that  as  freewill,  and  therefore  the  capability  of 
sinning  or  not  sinning,  belong  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  so 
we  may  yenture  to  ascribe  to  the  man  in  Christ  also,  abstractly 
considered  (in  ahetraeto)^  only  the  posse  non  peecare.  By  a 
non  posse  peecare  we  should  destroy  the  essence  of  yirtne,  which 
is  grounded  in  freewill.^  In  so  far,  then,  as  we  contemplate  this 
man  as  subsisting,  independently  for  himself,  we  must  also  sup- 
pose in  him  the  possibility  of  sinning.  But  it  is  quite  another ' 
thing,  when  we  conceiye  of  the  man  as  one  united  with  6od  ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  Christ  as  of  one  in  whom  deity  and  humanity 

I  Cur  Dens  homo,  lib.  ii.,  c.  x. 

'  Which  perfectly  accords  with  his  doctrine  of  inspiration,  as  explained  on  a  former 

'  Sententiae,  c.  xxiv. 

*  Si  simpliciter  dioitur,  hominem  iUam,  qui  unitus  est,  nullo  modo  peecare  posse, 
potatt  quilibet  ambigere.  Si  enin  peecare  non  potest,  quod  meritum  habet,  cavendo 
peeeatum,  quod  nullatenos  incnrrere  potest  f  Christns  libaro  Tidetur  privatus  arbitrio 
et  necessitate  potins  quam  yoluntate  peeeatum  cavere. — Quia  etiam  neget  hominem 
ilium,  qui  Deo  unitus  est,  etiam  sine  ilia  nnione,  sicut  caeteros  homines  in  sua  natura 
consistere  poase  ?  Alioquin  minoris  valetudinis  esse  videretur,  si  per  se  ipse  subsistere 
non  posset,  non  [here,  beyond  doubt,  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  reading,  it  should 
read  nam]  et  magis  aceidantis,  quam  aubstantiae  naturam  habere.  Ep.  ad  Roman,  lib. 
i.,  p.  038  et  539. 
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are  nnited,  we  can  but  predicate  of  him  absolutely  the  impossibi- 
lity of  sinning.  In  opposition  to  some  exaggerated  statements  of 
eminent  ancient  fathers,  he  affirms  that  what  is  related  concern- 
ing the  conflicts  of  Christ  in  yiew  of  death,  the  feeling  of  sadness, 
his  human  weakness,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  proper  sense. 
Eren  the  authority  of  Augustin  could  not  shake  his  conviction 
on  this  point.  "  Let  Augustin  say  what  he  will,"  he  remarks, 
''  we  affirm  that  as  Christ  took  on  him  true  humanity,  so  too  he 
had  the  real  defects  of  human  weakness."'  Hugo  a  St  Victorc 
and  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  reconcile  the  op- 
posite declarations  of  the  church  fathers  by  distinguishing  from 
one  another  the  different  kinds  of  weakness,  the  purely  human, 
the  natural,  and  those  connected  with  sin.  Hugo  a  St  Victore 
says :  **  There  is  a  moderated  fear,  which  dwells  in  every  man 
and  is  without  sin,  like  hunger  and  thirst ;"  he  means  that  con- 
nected with  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  natural  feelings  from  death.  ''  This  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  in  Christ.*'  Peter  Lombard  distinguishes  from  a 
passion,  by  which  the  mind  may  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  and  drawn  away  from  the  right  course,  another  which 
cannot  draw  it  away  from  the  contemplation  of  6od,  and  from 
that  which  is  right.  The  former  he  calls  propassio  ;  the  latter 
passio^ — a  distinction  which  might  have  proved  of  some  import- 
ance in  morals. 

The  arriving  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
salvation  of  mankind  was  wrought  out  by  Christ,  was  a  matter 
on  which  little  attention  had  thus  far  been  bestowed,  in  compari- 
son with  the  investigations  on  other  subjects  belonging  to  the 
system  of  faith.  Though  the  whole  of  that  which  from  this 
period  onward  was,  for  the  first  time,  more  sharply  defined  in  the 
explication  of  conceptions,  admits  of  being  already  pointed  out, 
in  its  germ  and  principle,  in  the  foundation  of  Christian  consci- 
ousness, as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  declarations  of  the  earlier 
church-teachers,  yet  everything  was  as  yet  quite  indistinct  and 
fluxive,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  where  the  language  of  feeling  predo- 
minates. Things  connected  in  the  feelings  were  not  as  yet  sepa- 
rated and  held  apart  in  conceptions.     And  as  the  second  period 

1  Dicat  Aogastinas  voluntatem  saain,  nos  vero  decimus,  quia,  sicut  veraxD  bumani- 
tatem  aBsamsit,  ita  bamanae  inflrmitatis  veros  defectus  babaerit    Sentent.  c.  xxt. 
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furnished  in  this  respect  nothing  that  was  peculiarly  new,  we 
have  scarcely  touched  upon  this  subject  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment  of  doctrines  in  it.      The  twelfth  century  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine  ;    and  on  this  account  we 
shall  state  in  connection  with  what  is  here  to  be  mentioned  some 
things  that  belong  to  an  earlier  century.     As  the  scholastic  theo- 
logy attached  itself,  generally,  to  Augustin,  and  we  find  in  him 
the  germinal  ideas  out  of  which  it  proceeded,  so  it  may  be  shown 
that  this  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  in  question. 
On  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  Augustin  is  on  his  guard  against 
an  anthropopathical  misconception  that  might  easily  arise,  if  one 
were  not  careful  to  separate  the  idea  lying  at  bottom,  the  objec* 
tire  reality  from  the  symbolical  form  of  expression.     '*  We  must 
not  so  conceive,"  says  he,^  ''  the  reconciliation  of  man,  as  if  God 
required  blood  in  order  to  forgive  men  ;  but  we  should  understand 
it  in  the  sense  that  Ood  loved  men  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  his  love  was  the  very  cause  of  his  sending  his  Son 
into  the  world :  "  Not  as  though  God  now  first  began  to  love 
those  whom  he  before  hated,  as  an  enemy  becomes  reconciled 
with  his  enemy,  but  we  are  reconciled  with  him  who  already 
loved  us,  with  him  whose  enemies  we  were  by  transgression.''^ 
Thus,  Augustin  perceives  in  this  idea  of  reconciliation  a  subjec- 
tive element,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  its  foundation  iii  some- 
thing possessing  objective  reality.     He  was  also  the  first  to  con- 
sider the  question  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  redendption  in 
precisely  this  form.     He  started  the  query,  whether  any  other 
way  would  have  been  possible  ;  and,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  he  believed  the  answer  must  be 
in  the  affirmative.     But  no  other  way,  he  supposed,  would  have 
been  so  well  adapted  for  man's  recovery  from  his  wretched  condi- 
tion ;    and  this  conclusion  he  derived,  not  from   the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  case,'not  from  the  laws  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  but  from  the  subjective  influences  thereby  to  be  pro- 
duced, from  the  relation  of  this  method  to  the  affections,  to  the 


1  De  triniUte,  lib.  xUL  o.  xL  (  1^ 

}  Qaod  ergo  leeonciliati  sumat  Deo  per  mortem  flUi  ejui  non  sio  audUtur,  ut  jam  in* 
ciperet  amait  quot  oderak,  sicut  reconciliator  inimicus  inimico,  nt  deinde  sint  amici,  srd 
jam  not  diligent!  reconciliati  sumus,  cum  qao  propter  peccata  immicitlam  Labcbanxu*!. 
In  Joann.  Tract,  ex-  $  6. 
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religious  need  implanted  in  man's  heart ;  for  nothing  was  so 
directly  calculated  to  awaken  its  hopes,  as  the  way  in  which  God 
here  manifested  his  love,  which  could  be  done  by  no  act  so  effec- 
tually, as  by  his  entering  into  union  with  human  nature.*'^ 

Anselm  of  Canterbury  was  the  first  who  sought  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  the  work  of  redemption  wrought  precisely  in  this 
way  by  the  incarnation  of  God  and  the  sufferings  of  the  God- 
man,  on  rational  grounds.?.  It  is  evident  from  his  remarks,  that 
at  that  period  not  only  theologians,  but  also  simple  laymen  (a 
proof  of  the  more  general  habit  of  reflection  on  religious  sub^ 
jects)  employed  their  thoughts  a  good  deal  on  the  question, 
why  God  might  not  have  forgiven  men  by  a  simple  act  of  his 
will,  why  he  might  not  have  wrought  out  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  some  angel  or  man.^  With  the  more  profound 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  sin,  is  connected  in  Anselm's  mind 
a  more  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  punishment  and 
of  the  divine  justice  ;  a  fact  which  becomes  particularly  mani- 
fest when  we  compare  him  with  those  who,  as  the  older 
Alexandrians,  resolve  the  idea  of  punitive  justice  into  that 
of  disciplinary  love,  and  apprehend  punishment  simply  as  a 
means,  and  not  according  to  its  true  conception  and  essence. 
'*  The  honour  due  to  God" — from  this  point  he  starts — "  consists 
in  this,  that  the  creaturely  will  should  submit  itself  to  the  divine 
will.  Only  suck  a  creaturely  will  performs  works  acceptable  to 
God,  if  it  can  act ;  and  if  it  cannot  do  so,  it  is  acceptable  to 
God  in  itself."  Now,  since  in  every  sin,  God  is  deprived  of  this 
honour,  which  is  his  due,^  all  sin  is  therefore  sin  against  God ;  it 
is  impossible  that  the  matter  of  it  should  here  make  any  differ- 
ence. Now  punishment  and  sin  appear  to  him  to  be  necessarily 
correlative  ideas.  Punishment  is  required  in  order  to  exhibit  sin 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  in  its  objective  significance, 
to  mark  a  standing  distinction  in  the  sight  of  God  between  that 
which  is  sin  and  not  sin.^    The  punishment  of  sin  is  necessary  in 

1  De  trinitflte,  lib.  xiii.  c.  x.  §  13. 

3  See  the  two  books  composed  in  the  form  of  dialogues  :  Cur  Deus  homo  and  De  con- 
ceptu  virginali  et  originali  peccato. 

8  In  the  book,  Cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  i.e.  i.:  De  quaestione  nou  solum  literati,  sed 
etiam  illiterati  multi  quaeront  ao  rationem  ejus  desiderant. 

4  In  every  sin  Deo  non  reddere  debitum. 

5  8i  peccatum  dimlUitur  impiinitum,  similiter  erit  apud  Deum  p^ ccauii  et  non  peccanti. 
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order  that  its  doe  place  may  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  moral  go- 
Ternment  of  Ood.^    He  endeayoors  to  show  that  all  conception  of 
punishment,  eyen  in  ciyil  relations,  goes  back  to  the  conception 
of  punishment  grounded  in  the  essence   of   divine   justice.' 
*'  Bather  should  the  universe  fall  in  ruins,  than  that  the  least 
thing  should  be  done  against  the  will  of  God.     A  substitute 
for  the  punishment  required  by  the  law  can  only  be  a  satisfac- 
tion furnished  therefor,  when  something  is  afiforded  for  indemni- 
fication which  outweighs  the  offence  ;'  as,  for  example,  when 
one  man  has  wounded  another,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reparation 
to  see  that  the  wound  is  healed,  but  there  must  also  be  added 
a  satisfaction  for  the  pain  endured.      Man  being  impure,  was 
unfit  to  enter  into  the   community  of  the  holy  and  blessed. 
As  blessedness  is  that   Ml  satisfaction  which  excludes  eyery 
want,  so  it  is  due  to  none  but  him  who  possesses  pure  righte- 
ou8ne8s.*'4    Anselm  now  seeks  to  show,  that  no  man  was  in  a 
condition  to   afford  that   satisfaction  for  sin,  required  by  the 
moral  goyernment  of  the  world.     The  way  in  which  he  does  this, 
evidences  the  purity  and  severity  of  his  standard  of  morals,  and 
proyes  how  far  he  was  from  holding  to  an  ascetical  work-ho- 
liness.    For  the  purpose  of  laying  open  the  insufficiency  of  all 
good  works,  he  represents  the  other  party  as  saying,  *'  Do  I  not 
honour  God,  when  in  the  fear  and  loye  of  God,  and  contrition  of 
hearty  I  renounce  all  earthly  enjoyments,  in  abstinence  and  labour 
deny  myself  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  am  ready  to  communi- 
cate to  all  men,  to  forgive,  to  obey  God  in  all  things?"     And  he 
answers  :  *'  Eyen  if  a  man  refrained  wholly  from  sin,  he  would  in 
all  this  be  only  doing  his  duty.     But  at  present  he  is  not  capable 
eyen  of  that;  and  his  inability  is  still  no  excuse,  since  this  very 
inability  is  his  fault.     Now,  as  sin  proceeded  from  one  man,  so 
must  satisfaction  for  all  proceed  also  from  one.     Such  a  being 
must  haye  something  exalted  aboye  the  whole  creation  which  he 
can  Areely  offer  to  God,  if  the  satisfaction  is  to  be  complete.     He 
must  haye  been  God,  therefore ;  but  the  satisfaction  should  be 
furnished  by  a  man,  because  otherwise  it  could  not  be  given  for 

1  Nibil  aliod,  qaam  recte  ord  inure  peeoatam. 
'^  Deuu  vero  non  deoet  aliquid  inordinatnm  in  suo  regno  dimiUere. 
>  Pro  oontomelia  illata  plus  reddere,  qaam  abstuUt. 

4  Qaemadmodam  beatitado  suffloientia  «'tt,  in  qua  est  nulla  indigentin,  ita  nulli  con- 
vrnit,  niiii  in  quo  pura  fst  joRtitia. 
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men ;  he  mast  therefore  hare  been  a  God-man,  whose  life  as  sncb, 
as  infinitely  exalted  abo^e  the  whole  creation,  possessed  an  infi- 
nite yalne.  He  yoluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  a  death  to  which 
he  was  not  subject  on  account  of  sin.*' 

Noticeable,  withal,  is  the  way  in  which  Anselm  distinguishes 
and  separates  the  ethical  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  from 
the  doctrinal,  and  contemplates  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  first- 
mentioned  point  of  yiew,  as  a  result  brought  about  by  his  whole 
activity  in  his  vocation.  "  We  should  be  careful  to  distinguish/' 
says  he,  "  what  Christ  did  because  obedience  to  God  required  it, 
and  wliat  he  endured  as  a  lot  brought  upon  him  by  the  obedience 
which  he  showed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  the  showing  of  that  obedience.  His  perfect  obedience  to 
God  he  manifested  in  continuing  steadfastly  true  to  righteousness; 
and  the  natural  consequence  was  that  the  Jews  plotted  against 
him  the  death  to  which  he  freely  ofi*ered  himself.^  Thus  it  clearly 
appears  how  the  satisfying  power  of  Christ's  death  by  no  means 
inyolyes  in  it  that  he  sought  death,  or  that  God  required  the 
death  of  an  innocent  person.'*  Christ's  victory  over  Satan  in  the 
severest  temptations,  Anselm  contrasts  with  the  sin  of  our  $rst 
parents,  who  so  easily  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  appetite. 
God  owed  him  a  recompense  for  this ;  but  being  all-sufScient  in 
himself,  no  such  recompense  could  be  given  him,  Christ  could  only 
transfer  it  to  others.  His  life  and  his  death  contain  infinitely 
more  than  is  requisite  to  give  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  in  the 
world.  It  is  clear  from  this  exposition,  that  Anselm's  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  certainly  included  in  it  the  idea  of  a  satisfactio 
actwa,  the  idea  of  perfect  obedience  which  was  required  in  order 
to  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  which  Christ  alone  was  able  to  afford. 
To  the  significance  of  Christ's  offering  in  the  sight  of  God,  neces. 
sarily  belonged  also  the  moral  worth  of  the  same.^  Far  from 
Anselm,  however,  was  the  idea  of  a  passive  obedience,  the  idea 
of  a  satisfaction  by  suffering,  of  an  expiation  by  assuming  the 
punishment  for  mankind;  for  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  af- 
forded by  what  he  did  was  certainly,  according  to  Anselm's  doc- 
trine, to  be  the  restoration  of  God's  honour,  violated  by  sin,  and 

1  Ipse  spoDte  sustinuit  mortem,  non  per  obedieniiam  desercndi  vitam,  sed  propter  obc- 
diendam  aenrandi  jostitiam,  in  qua  tarn  forliter  perscveravit,  ut  inde  mortem  incorrerct. 
3  Vita  ista  tantam  amabilis,  quantum  est  bona. 
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by  just  this  satisfaction  afiforded  to  God  for  mankind  was  the  re- 
mission of  punishment  to  be  made  possible.  How  far  from  him 
was  that  idea  of  a  satisfactio  pasBwa,  appears  evident  also  from 
the  circumstance,  that  he  does  not  seek  at  all  to  give  prominence 
to  the  nnhappiness  of  Christ  in  his  passion,  but  rather  to  show 
that,  amidst  all  his  sufiferings,  he  still  was  not  unhappy.  ''  In 
like  manner,**  says  he,  *^  as  happiness  is  not  promoted  by  any 
agreeable  thing  which  happens  to  one  contrary  to  his  wishes,  so 
it  is  not  to  be  called  nnhappiness  when  one.  after  wise  delibera- 
tion, not  forced  by  any  necessity,  but  with  freewill,  undertakes 
something  disagreeable."  Another  reason  which  he  considers  a 
valid  one,  why  the  God-man  alone  should  be  the  redeemer  of 
mankind,  is,  that  man  could  not  otherwise  have  attained  to  the 
possession  of  his  dignity,  but  would  have  been  made  dependent 
on  a  creature. 

Another  characteristic  in  Anselm  is,  that  he  seems  fully  aware 
how  the  fact  will  not  pass  into  any  conception.  "  Many  other  con- 
siderations,** says  he,  *'  conspire  to  show  that  this  was  very  befit- 
ting, which  may  be  more  easily  and  clearly  seen  in  the  life  of  Christ 
and  his  works,  than  by  mere  arguments  of  reason.**^  *'  Who  can 
fully  explain  how  necessary  and  conformable  to  divine  wisdom  it 
was,  that  our  Saviour  should  live  as  a  teacher  among  men,  at  the 
same  time  proving  his  doctrines  by  his  conduct  and  presenting 
himself  as  an  example  to  mankind !  But  how  could  he  have  ex- 
hibited himself  as  a  pattern  to  weak  mortals,  that  under  suffering 
and  death  they  should  not  swerve  from  righteousness,  if  he  had 
not  endured  all  this  himself!** 

It  may  be  gathered  from  Anselm*s  representations,  that  this 
particular  doctrine  occupied  in  a  special  manner  the  thoughts  of 
theologians  and  laymen  in  this  age ;  and  that  the  older  view 
containing  truth  in  a  mythical  form,  as,  for  example,  that,  in  pur- 
chasing the  redemption  of  man,  Satan  should  have  his  due,  could 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  acute  dialectics  of  these  theologians  ; 
and  it  served  to  call  forth  the  scepticism  which  was  now  aimed 
against  the  whole  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  We  here  come  to  see 
the  difference  between  Anselm,  whose  investigations  proceeded 
from  a  childlike  faith,  and  a  profound  sense  of  Christian  truth  ; 

1  Sunt  et  tlmmulta,  car  Talde  ooDTenit,  quae  faoilius  et  clarios  in  ejus  vita  ct  operibus. 
qnam  sola  ratione  monBtrari  possunt. 
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and  Abelard,  who  began  with  doubt,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
power  of  the  religions  faith  of  his  times ;  while  Anselm,  deeply 
sensible  to  the  power  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  doabting 
the  solidity  of  the  fonndation  on  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
older  writers,  sought  to  place  it  on  a  deeper  one,  corresponding 
to  his  own  sense  of  Christian  truth,  Abelard  carried  his  scepti- 
cism still  farther^  Together  with  the  older  theory,  that  a  re- 
demption so  wrought  out  was  necessary  in  itself,  he  rejected  every 
other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  although  he  recognized,  in  the 
mission  of  Christ  and  his  passion,  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
God  with  which  no  other  could  be  compared.  Of  Anselm's 
deduction  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing.  But  had  it  been 
known  to  him,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  so  pre- 
yailingly  bent  on  trying  everything  by  the  standard  of  the  ab- 
stract understanding,  would  have  been  pleased  with  it. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,^  Abelard 
commences,  in  the  first  place,  with  refuting  the  above-mentioned 
older  view  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  redemption  from  the  power 
of  Satan.  '*  Why  might  not  Ood,''  says  he,  '*  by  an  act  of  his 
will  alone,  forgive  men  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  the 
power  of  Satan  ?  What  need  was  there,  in  order  to  this,  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  1  Christ  had  in  fact  already,  before  his 
passion,  forgiven  many  their  sins.  It  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  human  merits,  but  only  to  the  divine  grace,  that  the  Son  of 
God  assumed  a  human  nature  in  union  with  himself,  and  exalted 
this  to  a  perfectly  sinless  life  ;  and  why  might  not  God,  by  virtue 
of  the  same  grace,  forgive  the  rest  of  mankind  their  sins  ?  Why 
should  not  he,  who  showed  so  great  favour  to  man,  as  to  take  him 
into  this  union  with  himself,  have  shown  him  the  inferior  favour 
of  granting  him  the  forgiveness  of  sins  V  We  see  that  while 
to  Anselm,  sin,  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  appeared  something  so  monstrous  as  absolutely  to  require 
a  satisfaction,  Abelard  was  not  deeply  impressed  with  any  such 
feelings.  In  particular,  he  was  inclined,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  to  think  lightly  of  the  first  sin.  "  How  could  God,'* 
he  says,  "  become  reconciled  with  man  through  the  death  of  his 
Son,  when  this  death  could  not  happen  without  involving  the  sin 
of  so  many  who  crucified  him,  which  sin  was  certainly  far  greater 

1   Page  552. 
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than  the  first  sin,  which  consisted  in  the  partaking  of  a  forbidden 
apple  ?     If  God  was  so  angry  on  account  of  that  first  sin,  how 
conld  he  be  appeased  in  the  case  of  so  many  far  greater  sins  U 
How  nnjnst  and  cruel  were  it,  that  Ood  should  have  required  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  person  as  the  price  of  pardoning  so  many 
guilty  ones.">    Abelard,  in  thus  utterly  denying  the  necessity  of 
a  satisfaction  to  be  furnished  by  Christ,  looked,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  as 
simply  a  manifestation  of  diyiue  lore,  and  referred  eyerything  to 
the  subjectiye  impression  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  men  by 
this  love  ;  for  which  he  may  have  found  a  warrant  in  the  notion 
of  justification  according  to  the  common,  subjectiye  mode  of 
apprehending  it;  and  this  theory  accords,  moreover,  with  the 
significance  which  the  conception  love  has  in  Abelard's  system 
of  morality.      The  justification   and  reconciliation   with   God, 
brought  about  through  Christ's  blood,  he  explains,  in  the  passage 
alluded   to,   as  follows : — '*  The  amazing  grace  shown   us  by 
Ood,  who  gave  his  own  Son  to  become  man  and  suffer  for  us, 
must  enkindle  in  us  such  loye  in  return,  as  to  make  us  ready  to 
endure  all  suffering  for  his  sake.'*     Justification  consists,  then, 
in  his  yiew,  in  the  true  righteousness  begotten  by  this  loye  be- 
coming an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul.     '*  Every  person 
becomes  more  just,  that  is,  more  full  of  loye  to  Ood,  after  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  than  before  them,  because  every  one  is  more 
inflamed  with  love  by  benefits  bestowed  than  by  those  hoped 
for."      After  the  same  subjective  manner  he  apprehends  also  the 
idea  of  redemption.     '^  Redemption  is  that  greatest  love  en- 
kindled in  us  by  Christ's  passion, — a  love  which  not  only  delivers 
us  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  but  also  acquires  for  us  the  true 

1  Quomodo  no8  reconoQiari  Deo  per  mortem  fllii  sui  dioit  Apostolus,  qui  tauto  amplius 
adversns  homJoem  irasci  debuit,  qoanto  amplius  homines  iu  cruciflgendo  filium  suura 
deliquemnt,  quam  in  transgrediendo  primum  ejus  in  paridiso  praeceptum,  nnius  poini 
gustu  ?  Quo  enim  amplius  maltiplioata  sunt  per  homines  peccata,  irasoi  Deum  homi- 
nibns  amplius  jostum  fuerat  Quodsi  tantum  foerat  illud  Adae  peccatum,  ut  expiari  non 
posset,  nisi  per  mortem  Christi,  quam  expiationem  habebit  ipsam  homicidium,  quod  in 
Christum  oommissum  est,  tot  et  tanta  scelera,  in  ipsum  vel  in  suos  commissa  ? 

3  Quam  cmdele  et  iuiquum  videtnr,  ut  sangninem  innocentis  in  pretium  aliquoU 
quis  requislerit,  aat  olio  modo  ei  pUeueiit,  innooentem  interfici,  nedum  Deus  tarn 
acceptam  filii  sui  mortem  habuerit,  ut  per  ipsam  nniverso  reconciliatus  sit  mundo  ? 

3  Justior,  •'.«.,  amplius  Deum  diligeos  quisque  sit  post  passlonem  Christi  quam  nntf^, 
quis  amplius  iu  amorem  accendilur  compieiis  beneficiis  quam  ftperati^. 
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fVeedom  of  God's  children,  where  love  instead  of  fear  becomes 
the  ruling  affection.**^  To  enkindle  the  flame  of  a  love  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  Abelard  often  declares  to  be  the  highest 
purpose  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  a  fayourite  thought  of  his, 
that  the  fire  which  Christ  came  to  enkindle  on  earth,  was  the 
lore  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Ghost.2  Because  the  entire  life 
of  Christ,  with  his  miracles,  was  directed,  till  his  glorification, 
to  the  great  end  of  enlightening  and  instructing,  and  of  exciting 
to  loYe  by  instruction  and  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  for 
this  reason  it  was  particularly  the  Wisdom  of  God  that  must 
assume  human  nature."^  Accordingly,  it  ever  continued  to  be 
the  firm  persuasion  of  Abelard,  that  the  incarnation  and  passion 
of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  enkindling  love 
in  the  human  heart  by  the  display  of  the  greatest  love  of  God. 
On  this  point  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
in  his  lectures.4  He  here  explains  the  term  "  ransom,"  as  one 
used  in  the  way  of  comparison.  *'  God,"  said  he,  "  might  have 
done  it  in  many  other  ways,  but  in  no  way  so  befitting."  Con- 
formably to  his  doctrine  of  omnipotence,  this  was  the  best  way ; 
hence,  too,  the  one  which  must  actually  be  chosen.^  Afterwards, 
when  objections  were  brought  against  this  view,  he  conformed 
himself,  in  his  Apology,  to  the  expressions  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Bible,  without  more  exactly  defining  in  what  way  he  under- 
stood them.  He  designated,  as  the  end  of  the  incarnation,  that 
Christ  delivered  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  firom  the  yoke  of 
Satan,  and  by  his  death,  opened  for  ^us  the  way  to  the  eternal, 
heavenly  life. 

Now  it  was  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Abelard,  thus  unfolded, 
which  Bernard  particularly  attacked,  in  his  letter  of  complaint 
addressed  to  pope  Innocent  the  Second.     He  charged  against  him 

I  80  he  explains  Rom.  iii.  25,  propter  remissionem  (-waptcriv)  ot  per  banc  justiliam, 
i.e.  caritatem  remissionem  peccatorum  asseqoamur,  p.  5l9. 

3  Cum  ignis  ipse  amor  dicatur,  de  quo  Veritas :  ignem  veni,  inquit,  mittere  in  terram* 
id  est  caritatem  praedicare  atque  plantare^  potius  quam  timorem,  qui  frigori  comparatur. 
Theol.  christian,  lib.  i.,  f.  1166,  and  in  the  Introductio,  lib.  ii.,  p.  1084,  he  explains  the 
above  words  of  Christ,  by  saying:  amore  potius  quam  timore  cordaterrena  implere. 

8  Theol.  christian,  lib.  iv..  f.  Id08. 

4  Tn  the  Sentences,  c.  xxiiL 

5  TranslaUve  pretium  nancupatur. 

6  What  he  says,  in  the  passage  of  the  Sentences  marked  in  the  preceding  note,  doubt- 
less has  reference  to  this:  Possibilitas  tamen  ista  ad  quid  referatur,  satis  superque 
determinatom  esse  arbitror. 
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that,  in  taking  ground  against  that  older  representation  of  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  Satan,  he  had,  with  presomptuons  arrogance, 
set  his  own  opinion  above  the  judgment  of  all  the  ancient  chnrch 
teachers  ;i  and  yet  a  chnrch  teacher  of  no  less  consideration  than 
Anselm,  had  already  as  strennonsly  contended  against  that  old 
representation.  He  accused  Abelard  of  not  acknowledging  Christ 
as  Redeemer,  of  saying  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  instructs 
men,  by  his  words  and  example,  and  that  he  had,  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  death,  exhibited  before  them  the  most  perfect  example 
of  love ;  and  the  great  matter  of  ofifence  to  his  own  Christian 
feelings  was,  that  Christ  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  teacher 
and  pattern  of  living.  "Then,*'  exclaims  he,^  "Christ  taught 
righteousness,  but  did  not  bestow  it ;  he  exhibited  love,  but  did 
not  infuse  it.  But  the  truth  is,  Abelard  did  not  deny  the  com- 
munication of  divine  life  by  Christ.  "  According  to  Abelard's 
doctrine,*'  says  Bernard,  "  Christ  would  have  benefitted  those  only 
who  could  copy  his  life,  and  be  inflamed  with  love  in  return  for 
his  own.  But  how  is  it  with  children,  in  whom  nothing  of  this 
sort  can  take  place  1"  And  we  must  allow  that  here  Abelard 
would  have  been  unable,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  to  give  any 
satisfactory  reply.  But  yet,  independently  of  this,  he  had  as- 
serted, although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  came  to  ascribe  this 
significance  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been 
opened  for  all.^  In  relation  to  the  question  thrown  out  by  Abe- 
lard, whether  Ood  could  not  have  redeemed  men  by  his  simple 
will,  Bernard  replies:^  "Who  denies  that  other  ways  of  redeem- 
ing, justifying,  and  delivering  us,  were  possible  to  the  Almighty ; 

1  Id  his  letter,  De  errortbas  Abaelardi,  c.  v.,  be  cites  sucb  langoage  as  this  fVom  Abelard : 
seiendom  est  qaod  omnes  doctores  nostri  post  Apostolos  in  hoc  conveniunt,  and  then : 
sed  ot  nobis  videtur;  and  he  remarks,  bftforehand,  that  he  cites  it  as  he  had  read  it  in 
Abelard*B  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  his  book  of  the  Sentences. 
Bat  neither  in  that  book,  nor  in  tbe  lectures  published  by  Prof.  Rheinwald,  is  any  sach 
passage  to  be  found.  In  the  Sentences,  c.  zxiii.  Abelard,  in  mentioning  the  above  no. 
tioed  opinion, simply  says  :  quidam  dicunt;  and  afterwards:  ego  vero  e  contra  dico  et 
ratione  irrefhigabiii  probo.  As  appears  evident,  this  language  is  milder  and  at  the  same 
time  more  decided  and  abrupt  than  that  quoted  by  Bernard.  Perhaps  Bernard's  quota- 
tion is  taken  fh>Tn  some  other  lecture.  For  the  rest,  the  language  quoted  coincides, 
in  othei^fespects,  very  nearly  with  what  we  find  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans. 

3  Cap.  Tii.    3  See  ep.  ad  Rom.  lib.  U.  p.  063. 

"*  Cap.  Tin. 
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bat  this  can  make  oat  nothing  against  the  efficacy  of  the  way  and 
method  which,  among  many,  he  has  actually  chosen."     He  then 
adduces  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  method,  which  Abelard,  too, 
might  have  allowed  from  his  own  point  of  new.     *'  Perhaps  that 
way  and  method  is  the  best,  by  means  of  which  we,  in  this  land 
of  forgetftilness,  have  most  strongly  and  yividly  brought  to  our 
remembrance  our  own  fall,  through  the  many  and  great  sufiferings 
of  our  Saviour.**     But  then  he  adds,  that  the  inexhaustible  depth 
of  this  mystery,  how  it  answers  to  the  divine  wisdom,  what  it 
effects  for  the  glorifying  of  Gk>d  and  the  salvation  of  man,  it  is 
beyond  any  man's  power  to  explore.     And  instead  of  indulging 
in  nice  speculations,  he  chose  to  appeal  to  inward  experience. 
"  Although  we  cannot  fathom  the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  we  can 
feel  the  effect  of  the  work,  we  can  be  sensible  of  its  benefit.^    Why 
did  he  accomplish  that  by  his  blood,  which  he  might  have  ac- 
complished by  a  word  ?     Ask  himself.     It  is  vouchsafed  me  to 
know  that  the  fact  is  «o,  but  not  the  wherefore.    Shall  the  crea- 
ture say  to  the  Creator,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  1  **     In 
allusion  to  the  scruple  which  Abelard  expressed  about  admitting 
that  God  required  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  etc.,  Bernard 
answers  :  "  It  was  not  the  death  of  Christ,  tn  itself ^  but  the  will 
of  him  who  fVeely  offered  himself,  that  was  acceptable  to  God. 
And  because  this  precious  death,  procuring  the  downfall  of  sin, 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  sin,  so  God  had  no  pleasure  in 
the  sin,  but  used  it  for  good.     God  did  not  require  the  death  of 
his  Son,  but  accepted  it  when  offered  ;  he  did  not  thirst  for  blood, 
but  for  man's  salvation.*'     Bernard  concludes  with  this  remark  : 
"  Three  things  here  meet  together,  the  humility  of  self-renun- 
ciation, the  manifestation  of  love  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross, 
the  mystery  of  redemption  whereby  he  overcame  death.     The  two 
former  parts  are  nothing  without  the  third.     The  examples  of 
humility  and  love  are  something  great,  but  have  no  firm  founda- 
tion without  the  redemption."     The  copying  of  the  humility  of 
Christ,  love  to  him,  is  nothing  in  his  view  without  union  with 
him,  which  first  confers  the  power  for  all,  and  which  gives  eternal 
life.     Bernard,  too,  gives  prominence  to  that  end  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, which  Abelard  represents  as  the  sole  end,  and  expresses 

1  Si  non  licet  pencruUuri  divinae  saoramentiiin  TolontatiB,  licet  tamen  ftentire  effec- 
tual operis,  fhiotam  utilitatis  percipere. 
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himself  in  an  altogether  similar  manner  with  the  latter.  He 
brings  up  the  question,  "  Could  not  the  Creator  have  redeemed  his 
creature  without  those  conflicts  of  trial  V  And  he  answers,  '*  No 
doubt  he  could  have  done  so,  but  h^  chose  to  accomplish  man's 
redemption  in  this  way,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  greater  loye  and 
gratitude  by  the  sacrifice  he  made  for  him.*'^  The  dirine  and 
typical,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  also  made  a  matter  of  prominent 
importance  by  Bernard.  '*  How  fair  thou  appearest  to  me,"  says 
he,  ''  eyen  in  my  own  form.  Lord  Jesus  !  not  solely  on  account  of 
the  diyine  miracle,  but  also  on  account  of  the  truth,  meekness, 
and  righteousness.  Blessed  is  he  who  narrowly  observeth  thee, 
so  as  thou  walkedst  as  a  man  among  men,  and,  according  to  his 
ability,  striyeth  thus  to  be  thine  imitator.'")  We  haye  already 
seen,  on  a  former  page,  how  he  made  the  chief  end  of  the  appear- 
rance  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  loye 
of  man  might  gradually  emancipate  itself  from  the  things  of 
sense  to  those  which  are  purely  spiritual,  might  eleyate  itself 
from  the  appearance  of  the  diyine,  which  lowered  itself  down  to 
man  in  the  form  of  the  sensible  life,  to  the  diyine  as  it  is  in 
itself. 

Robert  of  Pullein,  also,  approaches  nearer  to  Abelard  than  to 
Anselm,  when  he  says  that  God  might,  indeed,  haye  redeemed 
men  in  some  other  way,  but  that  he  chose  this  particular  way  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  us,  in  the  greatness  of  the  ransom,  the  great- 
ness of  his  loye  and  of  our  sin.' 

As  it  respects  Peter  Lombard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  adopt- 
ing as  his  own  the  words  of  Augustin,  cited  a  few  pages  back,  he 
is  on  his  guard  against  the  same  anthropopathic  misconception  of 
the  idea  of  reconciliation  which  Augustin  thought  it  so  important 
to  ayoid.  "  We  must  not  so  conceiye,"  says  he,  "  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  man  with  God,  brought  about  by  Christ,  as  if  God 
then,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  loye  those  who  were  before  ob- 
jects of  his  hatred,  as  an  enemy  is  reconciled  to  his  enemy.  God 
did  not  first  begin  to  loye  us,  when  he  became  reconciled  with  us 

1  Id  Cantioa  Canticorom,  Sermo  xi.  {  7. 

S  Qaam  formocom  et  in  me%  fomui  te  agnoMO,  Domine  Jesu !  non  ob  diTina  tantmn, 
quibns  effalgea  miraoula,  sed  et  propter  Teritatem,  et  mansuetiidineiD  et  jaatitiani.  Bea- 
las,  qai  te  in  bis  bominem  inter  bominet  conTersantem  diligenter  obserrans,  seipsnm 
praebet  pro  Tiribos  imitaterem  tni.    In  Cantica  C.  8.  xxt.  §  9. 

3  Ut  qoantitate  pretii  qnantitatem  nobis  sai  innotesceret  amoris  et  nostri  poecati. 
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through  the  blood  of  his  Son  ;  but  he  loved  as  before  the  world 
was,  and  before  we  were.     We  were,  only  on  account  of  sin,  at 
enmity  with  him,  who  ceased  not  to  love  us,  even  when  we  were 
his  enemies.     We  were  at  enmity  with  him,  as  sin  and  righte- 
ousness are  at  enmity."      From  Anselm*s  explication  he  has 
adopted  nothing.     He  allows  himself  to  be  determined  only  by 
the  declarations  of  the  old  church  teachers,  collated  together,  and 
follows,  here,  the  evidence  of  authorities,  rather  than  dialectical 
explication.     He  denominates  Christ  the  only  perfect  and  entirely 
valid  sacrifice  for  mankind.     He  contrasts  his  self-renunciation 
and  humility  with  the  pride  by  which  the  first  man  fell.     In  re- 
spect of  the  passion,  he  supposes  a  satisfactio  vicaria^  which  we 
do  not  find  in  Anselm.     That  ancient  doctrine  of  the  justice  due 
to  Satan,  once  more  emerges  in  him.     Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
explains  the  justificatio  per  Chiriati  aanguinem  to  mean  that  men 
are  justified,  that  is,  made  just,  by  the  return  of  love  which  the 
revelation  of  God^s  love  enkindles  in  their  hearts.     And  to  the 
question.  Whether  God  could  have  brought  about  man's  redemp- 
tion in  any  other  way,  he  answers,  that  some  other  way  wa$,  in- 
deed, possible  to  God  ;  but  no  other  was  so  well  fitted  to  raise 
up  the  souls  of  men  and  deliver  them  from  despondency,  as  that 
God  should  show  them  such  love,  and  consider  them  worthy  of 
such  amazing  condescension.     Neither  do  we  meet  with  any  trace 
of  Anselm's  explication  in  pope  Innocent  the  Third.    Like  Peter 
Lombard  he  gives  peculiar  prominence  to  the  impression  which 
the  manifestation  of  God's  love,  in  the  redemptive  sufferings  of 
Christ,  must  make,  and  the  example  of  humility  which  he  gave, 
as  contrasted  with  the  pride  of  man.^    He  is  probably  the  first 
who  represented  the  work  of  redemption  expressly  as  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  divine  mercy  and  justice.     **  God's  justice,'* 
says  he,  '*  required  an  adequate  punishment  for  all ;  his  mercy 
could  not  permit  this  ;  hence  the  adjustment  that  God  took  upon 
himself  the  punishment  for  all,  and  bestowed  the  gift  of  salva- 
tion upon  all  through  himself."^     But  the  doctrine  above  men- 


1  Ut  per  moitem  saam  genus  hamanum  redimeret,quatenu8  inimicos  ad  caritatem  ao- 
ccnderet,  superbos  ad  humilitatem  redncereU 

2  Modam  inveDit,  per  qaem  atriqae  satisfecerit  tam  miflericordiae  qoam  jastitiae,  ju- 
dicavit  igitur,  ut  assumeret  in  se  poenam  pro  omnibus  et  donaret  per  se  gloriam  univer^ 
sis.    Sermo.  i.  fol.  vi.  ed.  Colon.  1576. 
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tioned,  of  the  jastice  experienced  by  Satan,  is  to  be  met  with 
also  in  him. 

Thomas  Aqninas  adopts  Anse1m*s  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  points  thns  far  developed  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  it.    Like  Anselm,  he  places  the  satisfaction  furnished 
by  Christ  o?er  against  the  punishments  which  mankind  must  have 
sufifered  for  sin.     The  satisfaction  consisted  in  this,  that  Christ 
ofifered  something  of  infinite  worth,  something  exalted  above  the 
whole  creation,  to  God.     In  sufifering  from  love  and  obedience, 
Christ  offered  to  God  something  greater  than  was  required  as  a 
satisfaction  for  the  entire  sins  of  mankind ;  first,  by  reason  of  the 
greatness  of  the  love  with  which  he  suffered  ;  then  by  virtue  of  the 
dignity  of  his  life,  which  as  the  life  of  the  God-man  possessed 
an   infinite  worth  ;    and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  greatness 
of  his  sufferings.     Hence,  the  ''  passion  of  Christ'*  is  not  only 
"  suflScient,*'  Jbui  also  "  superabundant*'  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind.    In  connection  with  this  satisfaction,  Thomas  now  men- 
tions also  the  punishment  borne  by  Christ  for  mankind :  **  Christ 
must  take  upon  himself,  as  he  says,  that  punishment  which  is  the 
termination  of  all  other,  which  virtually  contains  all  other  in  itself, 
that  is,  death.^     But  besides  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin  by 
the  satisfaction  furnished  for  him,  many  other  things  come  in  in 
addition,  which  make  this  way  in  which  the  redemption  of  man 
was  accomplished  especially  suited  to  bring  man  to  perceive  how 
much  God  loves  him,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  love  in  which 
salvation  is  grounded ;  and  next,  to  operate  as  an  example  of 
humility  and  of  every  virtue."     In  his  apologetical  work,  he  lays 
special  stress  on  the  consideration  that  the  union  of  God  with 
human  nature  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  men  the 
firmest  assurance,  that  they  could  attain  to  supreme  blessedness, 
to  immediate  fellowship  with  God,  when  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween God  and  man  must  have  otherwise  been  to  them  a  cause  of 
despondency.     Hence,  from  that  time  onward,  the  longing  after 
blessedness  had  become  vastly  stronger  among  men,  and  all 
worship  of  the  creature  had  been  destroyed. 

William  of  Paris,  in  Mlowing  the  explication  of  Anselm,^  has 

1  lUam  poenam,  td  qaam  omnei  ordinantar,  et  quae  continet  in  ae  virtute  omnes  poe- 
nas,  qaamTia  non  acta.    In  lib.  iii.,  Sent.  Distinct,  xx.,  Quaest.  i.  Artie,  iii. 
3  In  his  book  De  causis,  cur  Dens  homo. 
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prosecuted  it  still  farther,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  He  be- 
gins with  the  principle  :  '*  It  is  the  case  with  spiritual  and  bodily 
distempers,  that  they  can  only  be  cared  by  their  opposites,^  and 
the  satisfaction  must  also  be  the  opposite  of  the  transgression, 
and  commensurate  with  it,  or  still  beyond  it.  In  the  first  sin, 
and  every  following  one,  three  things  go  together, — pride,  dis- 
obedience, and  cupidity.  Now  as  in  the  first  sin  of  man,  who 
was  for  making  himself  independent  of  God,  and  arrogating  to 
himself  equality  with  God,  was  exhibited  the  climax  of  all  this, 
so  the  remedy  and  satisfaction  for  this  could  only  be  again  the 
extreme  contrary, — that  God  himself,  the  all-sufScient,  the  Lord 
of  all,  should  humble  himself,  subject  himself,  to  the  obedience 
which  man  was  bound  to  render,  and  assume  his  poverty.  This 
alone  could  be  an  adequate  remedy  and  an  adequate  satisfaction, 
which  God  as  man  only  could  furnish.  When,  through  the  love 
of  God,  this  adequate  satisfaction  was  given,  the  divine  mercy 
might,  without  injury  to  justice,  bestow  on  man  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  deliver  him  from  his  wretchedness ;  and  thus  the 
antagonism  between  these  two  divine  attributes  was  reconciled.! 
Furthermore,*'  he  says,  '^  by  love,  man  must  be  led  back  to 
fellowship  with  God  ;  but  nothing  is  so  well  suited  to  excite  love 
as  love,  the  manifestation  of  love,  which  enkindles  love  in  re- 
turn.^ By  nothing,  however,  could  God  so  show  his  love  as  by 
entering  himself  into  union  with  human  nature,  taking  upon  him- 
self its  sufierings  by  giving  up  his  life  for  his  enemies,  which  is 
ever  the  highest  proof  of  love.  The  chief  end  of  man,  as  ail  true 
philosophers  must  own,  is  divine  life,  the  deification  in  which  the 
glory  of  man  consists.  Accordingly,  God  must  become  man  by 
participating  in  human  nature,  in  order  that  man  might  become 
God  by  a  corresponding  participation  in  the  divine  nature.''^ 
A  peculiar  mode  of  contemplating  the  import  and  aim  of  the 

1  L.  c.  n.  ▼. :  Quod  contraria  contrariis  carantur  tam  in  spirilualibus,  qnam  in  cor- 
porahbQa. 

2  Miaericordia  et  Veritas  obviarerunt  eibi,  jusdtia  et  pax  osoolatae  aunt.  Dum  enim 
altera  per  viara  exigentiee  satisfactionis.  altera  autem  per  viani  omnimodae  remiaeionla 
inoederet,  obviam  altera  alteri  nunquam  venisset,  nisi  altitudo  divini  consilii  arobaa  in 
uno  illo  benefloio  sociasaet.  ' 

3  Quia  amor  amore  convenientius  accenditur,  aiout  ignia  igne,  decuit  Deum  amorem 
noatrinn  amore  suo  accendere. 

4  Quid  mirum  est,  Deam  esse  factum  bominem,  participatioDe-linmaDae  naturae,  ut 
homo  etiam  fieret  Deus,  congruent!  sibi  partieipatione  deitatis  ? 
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work  of  redemptioo,  and  one  which  had  not  apf^eared  since  the 
time  of  the  systems  of  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
was  first  brought  np  again  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  namely :  the  riew  of  it  as  a  work  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  nnirerse.     This  Yiew  was  connected,  in  their 
case,  with  the  inyestigation  of  the  question,  whether  the  incarna- 
tion of  God  must  have  taken  place  eyen  if  man  had  not  sinned. 
For  inasmuch  as  by  this  union  of  God  with  the  creature  the  uni- 
verse is  raised  to  that  highest  point  of  perfection  to  which  it 
could  not  have  otherwise  attained,  it  seemed  to  them  it  might  be 
said  that  this  union  must  have  taken  place  even  if  there  had 
been  no  sin.     In  relation  to  this  question,  as  to  all  the  rest,  the 
arguments  were  duly  weighed  on  both  sides ;  and  Bonaventura, 
for  instance,  brings  as  a  reason  on  the  negative  side  that,  as  the 
incarnation  of  God  was  a  fact  which  far  surpassed  in  dignity  the 
work  of  creation,  so  it  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  that  had 
a  place  in  the  original  plan  of  that  work,  but  a  deviation  to  the 
opposite  of  that  which  should  have  been,  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede, in  order  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  an  adjustment  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature.^     After  baring  stated  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  he  remarks :  *'  Which  side  has  the  best,  is  known 
only  to  him  who  became  incarnate  for  us.     It  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide  between  two  suppositions  which  may  both  pass  as  conform- 
able to  the  Catholic  faith."     He  distinguishes  between  the  in- 
terest of  reason  and  that  of  piety.     That  view  appears  to  him 
most  agreeable  to  the  former,  according  to  which  the  perfection 
of  the  universe,  the  completion  of  6od*s  work,  required  his  in- 
carnation ;  and  that  riew  most  agreeable  to  the  latter,  according 
to  which  God  is  not  made  dependent  on  the  perfection  of  the 
universe ;  but  this  fact  is  contemplate  as  a  work  of  Gt>d*s  free 
love  for  the  extirpation  of  sin,  while  at  the  same  time  it  most 
nearly  accords  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.**     To  this  yiew  like- 
wise Thomas  Aquinas  most  strongly  inclines.     As  the  sacred 
Scriptures  uniformly  consider  the  incarnation  of  God  as  a  neces- 
sary remedy  against  sin,  so  it  is  safest  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
yiew.     To  the  perfection  of  the  unirerse  the  natural  reference 


1  Qaift  loMmttio  Dei  att  npwexcMlentis  dignitatit  rxcetsus  oppositoram,  per  iptum 
corrigendorum  ft  reetanraDdomiD. 
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and  respect  of  the  creation  to  Ood,  as  the  end  of  all,  is  sufficient. 
That  personal  union  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator  transcends 
the  limits  of  nature,  exceeds  any  perfection  which  lies  within  her 
capacity.i  There  is  nothing  to  forhid  the  supposition  that  human 
nature  after  the  introduction  of  sin  might  rise  to  a  higher  ex- 
altation,— for  God  makes  evil  subservient  to  good.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  assuredly  prevented  by  his  moral  feelings  from  be- 
coming clearly  conscious  to  himself  that  according  to  his  own 
principles,  as  already  set  forth,  he  must  have  considered  evil  as 
something  necessary,  in  the  evolving  process  of  the  universe, 
though  he  carefully  seeks  to  guard  against  every  such  theory  by 
abundant  precautions.  The  supposition,  however,  that  this  doc- 
trine virtually  lies  at  bottom  in  his  mind,  clearly  harmonizes 
with  the  fact  just  stated,  that  he  makes  the  elevation  of  the 
creature  above  the  original  capabilities  of  his  nature  to  depend 
on  the  introduction  of  sin. 

The  scruples  by  which  his  predecessors  were  deterred  from 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
order  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe,  are  taken  notice  of  by 
Baymund  Lull :  "  It  is,  in  itself  considered,  true/*  he  says,  '*  that 
the  incarnation  of  God  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than 
God's  freewill.  The  creation  is  a  work  of  God*s  free  love.  But 
this  being  once  supposed,  God*s  assumption  of  human  nature  is 
necessary ;  for  otherwise  God  would  not  fulfil  the  obligations  due 
to  himself  and  his  perfections.^  Upon  the  introduction  of  sin, 
the  same  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  end  for  which  the  world 
was  created  might  not  be  defeated,  but  be  realized  notwithstand- 
ing that  disturbance."^ 

As  it  regards  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, that  view  still  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in 
the  Western  church  which  Angustin  had  set  forth  in  opposition 
to  Felagianism,  that  by  justification  must  be  understood  the 
inward  work  of  making  just, — the  sanctification  grounded  in 
the  fellowship  of  divine  life  with  Christ, — the  subjective  in  con- 

1  Ad  perfectionem  universi  sufficit,  quod  natural!  modo  creatuni  ordinetur  in  Deum, 
sicut  in  flnem.  Hoc  aotem  excedit  limites  perfevtionis  naturae,  ut  creatura  uniatur 
Deo  in  persona. 

2  V.  Sommae,  p.  iii.,  Quaest.  i.,  Artie,  iii. 

S  Alias  Deus  non  solveret  debitum  sibi  ipsi  et  suis  dignitatibus. 
4  Ut  satisfaceret  illi  fini,  ad  qaem  mundus  fait  creatos. 
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tradistinction  from  the  objective  work.  And  we  shall  see  how  this 
snbjectire  tendency  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  the  order  of  sal- 
vation contributed,  little  as  it  might  seem  so  at  first  glance,  to 
keep  the  religions  consciousness  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
tutelage  and  mediation  of  the  church  and  the  whole  churchly 
theocratic  system  ;  as,  indeed,  the  same  tendency  generally  had 
the  most  important  consequences  on  the  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  Christian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages., 

In  exhibiting  the  order  of  salvation,  Bernard  distinguished 
himself  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  other  church-teachers 
of  his  time.  The  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  the  history 
of  his  own  mental  conflicts,  and  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  others, 
led  him  doubtless  to  the  conviction  that,  amid  the  changing 
moods  of  subjective  feelings,  nothing  could  afford  certain  repose 
but  an  objective  ground  of  trust, — but  confidence  in  Christ  as 
Saviour,  and  in  the  grace  of  redemption.  This  direction  we  see 
him  constantly  following  ;  though,  in  the  use  of  the  term  jiMtiJl' 
cation,  he  seems  sometimes  to  waver  between  the  objective  and 
subjective  sides.  The  reference  to  the  objective  comes  out  plainly 
and  distinctly  in  a  passage  of  his  sermons  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon,^ where,  after  citing  Psalm  xxxi.  2,  and  Rom.  iii.  23,  he 
remarks:  '*  No  one  is  without  sin.  Sufiicient  for  all  justification 
to  me,  is  the  faith  that  he  is  gracious  to  me  against  whom  I  have 
sinned.  All  that  he  has  decreed  not  to  impute  against  me,  is  as 
if  it  had  never  been.'  Not  to  sin  is  God  s  righteousness ; — 6od*s 
forgiveness,  the  righteousness  of  man."  Deserving  of  notice  is 
also  the  way  in  which  Bernard  seeks  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
justification  thus  understood,  by  distinguishing  between  that 
which  is  gradual  in  the  process  of  evolution  in  time,  and  that 
which  is  timeless  in  the  divine  intuition.  "  The  heavenly  birth,'* 
says  he,  "  is  the  eternal  predestination,  by  virtue  of  which  God 
loved  his  chosen  and  made  them  accepted  in  his  beloved  Son  in 
that  they  appear  to  him,  in  the  Holy  One,  as  conformed  to  his 
own  image.  They  stand  before  the  presence  of  the  Father  as 
those  who  have  not  sinned  ;  at  least,  the  fact  that  they  have, 
here  vanishes  before  God*s  eternal  intuition,  whose  love  covers  the 

I  See  above,  ptge  16. 

3  Sermn  xxiii.  in  Cantiea  Candeorom,  S  15. 

*  Omne,  quod  mibi  ipso  non  ionputare  decreverit,  sic  est  quasi  uoo  fureit. 
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multitade  of  siDs.'*^  And  in  another  Bermon  he  savs  :?  "  Christ 
is  not  only  called  righteous,  but  righteousness  itself,  and  justify- 
ing righteousness.  Thou  art  as  mighty  in  justifying  as  thou  art 
rich  in  forgiving.  Whosoever,  therefore,  is  contrite  for  sin, 
hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,  let  him  believe  on  him 
who  justifies  the  ungodly, — and  justified  by  faith  alone  he  shall 
have  peace  with  6od."^  Manifestly,  he  distinguishes  here^'ta- 
tification  from  sanctification,  and  derives  the  latter  from  the 
former,  as  in  fact  is  particularly  evident  from  what  follows, 
where  he  says :  '*  Whosoever,  then,  justified  from  sin,  longs  and 
strives  after  the  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  God,  let 
him  hear  him  who  says,  ^  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.*  '*^  In  an- 
other passage,  however,  the  two  modes  of  apprehending  the  notion 
of  justification  are  confounded  together  by  him,*  where  he  says  'J* 
'*  Fear  goes  before,  that  justification  may  follow  after.  Perhaps, 
then,  we  are  called  in  fear,  justified  through  love.  The  just  man, 
finally,  lives  by  faith ;  but,  without  doubt,  by  that  which  works 
by  love.'*  Ue  here  derives  salvation  from  the  eternal  counsels  of 
predestination.  He  considers  as  the  means  for  the  actualiiation 
of  that  which  is  contained  in  them,  at  least  in  those  of  mature 
age,  to  be  calling  with  justification.  The  man,  being  filled  with 
love,  becomes  conscious  of  his  justification.^  The  love  that  pro- 
ceeds  from  faith  is  to  him  the  source  of  justification.^  By  virtue 
of  the  inherent  connection  in  which  faith  and  love  represent  them- 
selves to  him,  he  embraces  together  in  his  notion  of  justification 
the  objective  and  subjective  parts  of  it,  in  thus  expressing  him- 
self: **  Beloved,  we  love ;  loving,  we  deserve  to  be  loved  still 
more.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed  on  those  alone  who  believe 
on  the  Crucified ;  and  faith  is  powerless  unless  it  works  by  love. 

1  Oenenuio  coelestis  aeterna  praedestinatio  est,  qua  electos  suos  Deus  dilexit  «t  gra- 
tificavit  in  dilectofllio  ano  ante  mundi  conttituiionem,  aic  in  sanoto  apparentes  aibi,  ut 
viderentTeritalem  suam  et  gloriam  •nam,  quo  ejua  forent  consorlea  baereditatia,  cujua  et 
apparerent  couformes  imaginis.  Hoa  ergo  adventi  quaai  nunqaam  peccaaae,  quoniam 
et  si  qoa  ddiqaiase  videntur  iu  tempore,  non  apparent  in  aeternitate,  quia  cariiaa  patris 
ipaurum  oobperit  multitodinem  peocatorum. 

3  Sermo  xxii.  §  8. 

^  Quamubrem  quiaqnis  pro  peccatis  compunctus  esurit  et  aitit  juatitiam,  credat  iu  te, 
qui  juatificas  impiom,  et  solam  jastificatut  per  fldem,  pacem  liabebit  ad  Deum. 

*  Qui  ergo  jnstificati  a  peccatis,  aectari  deaiderant  aanctimouiam. 

5  Kpb.  cvii.  §  iv. 

6  Seutit  ee  justifioari,  com  amore  perfunditur. 

7  Amor  Dei,  isdontaxat,  qui  interim  ex  fide  est,  ex  quo  et  nostra  fftjustificatio. 


; 
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Bat  love  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Who  is  just,  besides  him 
who  returns  his  own  Iotc  to  God,  who  first  loved  him? — which 
is  never  done  but  when  the  Spirit  reveals  to  the  man,  through  faith, 
the  eternal  counsel  of  God  respecting  his  future  salvation.  Which 
revelation  is  certainly  nothing  else  than  the  infusion  of  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit.  By  this  the  man  is  fitted,  in  that  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  mortified,  for  that  kingdom  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit,— in  that  he  receives  atone  and  the  same  time,  in  one  Spirit, 
the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by  God,  and  the  power  to  love 
him  in  return,  so  that  he  may  not  be  loved  in  vain."^ 

The  whole  systematic  theology  of  these  centuries  we  see  in- 
terpenetrated and  quickened,  however,  by  that  which  Augustin 
had  represented  as  the  principle  of  living  Christianity  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Pelagianism.  Very  far  were  these  theologians 
from  substituting  any  form  of  legality,  or  work-holiness,  in  place 
of  living  Christianity.  The  extemalization  of  Christianity  which 
appeared  to  us  in  the  misgrowths  of  the  churchly  life,  found  no 
point  to  fix  upon  in  what  they  here  represented  as  the  principle ; 
though  it  might  do  so  in  the  supervening  effects.  All  gave  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  of  a  true  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  ac- 
quired by  faith,,  as  absolutely  requisite  to  salvation.  They  con- 
sidered it  important  to  distinguish  the  dead  faith,  that  knew  no 
such  fellowship,  from  the  living  faith  that  works  by  love.  Thus 
Anselm  of  Canterbury2  describes  dead  faith  as  one  to  which  the 
object  of  faith  is  wholly  outward, — living  faith,  as  one  to  which 
the  object  is  within,^ — faith  in  God,  as  a  faith  whereby  one  enters 
into  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature.^  He  calls  faith  some- 
thing dead  when  it  does  not  work  and  live  by  love/  The  faith 
which  was  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  love,  could  not  be 
inactive  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  it  to  work. 
Faith  is  active  by  reason  of  the  life  that  resides  within  it,  with- 
out which  it  could  effect  nothing.     Operative  faith  is  called  a 

1  Quae  Moe  reveUtio  non  est  aliad.  quun  iufusio  gnuiae  spiritalis,  per  quain,  Uum 
facu  carnis  moriiflcaotur,  homo  ad  reguoin  praeparator,  qood  caro  et  saDguit  non  pos- 
ftident.  rimul  aceipiens  in  uuo  spiritu  et  und«  se  praesumat  amatum  et  unde  redamet,  ne 
gratis  amaius  sit. 

3  Monolog,  c.  Ixxv. 

S  Mortoa  fides  credit  tautum  Id,  quod  credi  debet,  viva  lidis  credit  in  id. 

4  In  Deum  credendo  tendere  in  suam  essentiam. 
^  Nisi  dilectione  valeat  et  vivat. 
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Hying  faith,  because  it  has  in  it  the  life  of  love ;  inoperative 
faith  a  dead  faith,  because  that  life  of  lore  is  wanting  to  it  with 
which  it  could  not  have  been  inactire."  So  also  Peter  Lombard 
distinguishes  the  three  acts,  credere  in  Deum  or  Christum, 
credere  Deum,  and  credere  Deo.  Faith,  in  the  last  two  respects, 
is  the  bare  considering  a  thing  as  true,  without  inward  life  ;  the 
first  is  that  living  faith,  whereby  man  enters  into  fellowship  with 
God,  is  incorporated  into  the  community  with  him  and  his  mem- 
bers.i  With  this  faith  is  necessarily  connected  love.  This  alone 
is,  according  to  him,  justifying  faith  C/ides  justijicansj,  that  is, 
faith  that  makes  just  or  holy.  Love  is  the  work  pf  this  faith, 
and  the  latter  the  ground  of  the  entire  Christian  life.  Following 
the  Aristotelian  distinctions,  he  denominates  that  dead  faith  the 
yet  unorganized  matter  which  must  first  be  actuated  by  the 
sealing  impress  of  the  form.  It  is  formless,  informie,  qualitas 
mentis  informis.  Lore  is  this  form,  which  must  be  impressed 
upon  it.  The  faith  animated  by  lore,  the  fides  formata,  is  a 
virtue,  and  the  source  of  all  other  Christian  virtues. 

On  this  foundation  proceeded  also  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  new,  profound  explications  of  the  progressive  de- 
yelopment  of  Christian  life  were  added  by  them. 

Dead  faith,  like  all  gifts  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
all-inspiring  temper  of  loye, — all  isolated  gifts,  as  the  gifts  of 
miracles,  prophecy,  are  distinguished  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  as 
gratia  gratis  data*^  from  that  grace  which  alone  fits  man  for 
attaining  salvation,  which  transports  him  into  a  disposition  of 
heart  acceptable  to  God,  begets  in  him  faith  that  works  by  loye, 
from  that  divine  element  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  whole 
life,  the  gratia  gratum  faciens,  Thomas  reckons  it  to  the 
essence  of  faith,  that  the  object  should  not  be  sufficiently  known 
to  the  mind  to  produce  conviction  by  the  mind  itself,  so  that  the 
bent  of  the  will  must  give  the  turn  whereby  it-  inclines  to  one 
side  rather  than  to  the  other.*  When  this  is  accompanied  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  lest  the  opposite  may  be  true,  it  is  called 

1  Credendo  in  Beum  ire,  ei  adhaerere  et  ejus  membris  ineorporari. 

3  Compare  aboYe,  page  266. 

3  iDtellectoB  assentit  alicui,  non  quia  sufficienter  moveatur  ab  objecto  proprio,  sed 
per  quandam  electionem  TolunUrie  declinans  in  unam  partem  magis  quam  in  aliarn. 
Bumma,  lib.  if.,  p.  ii.,  Quaest.  i.,  Artie,  ir. 
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opinion ;  but  when  the  certainty  is  present  without  any  such 
doubt,  it  is  called  faith.i  Accordingly,  he  defines  faith  as  an 
act  of  the  mind  assenting  to  divine  truth  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  will  moved  by  divine  grace,  or  by  virtue  of  the  im- 
pulse given  it  by  such  a  will.^  Now  inasmuch  as  the  will  gives 
the  impulse,  and  this  receives  its  determination,  its  particular 
character,  from  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  so  it  is  love  by 
which  the  will  is  united  with  its  end,  the  supreme  good.  Hence 
charity  is  here  the  animating  principle,  the  forma  Jldei^  whereby 
the  mind  enters  into  a  true  union  with  the  object  of  its  know- 
ledge. It  was  now  a  contested  point,  how  the  transition  was 
made  from  the  fides  informis  to  the  ^dea  formata  ;  whether, 
when  the  latter  entered  the  soul,  the  former  retreated  from  it, 
or  the  groundwork  of  the  latter  remained  and  was  only  raised  to 
a  higher  power.  Thomas  asserts  the  latter.  The  habitus,  that 
is  to  say,  remains  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  capacity  of  the 
soul.  But  by  love,  is  denoted  the  bent  of  the  will,  in  which  the 
essence  of  faith,  as  such,  does  not  consist ;  for  faith  is  indeed 
first  an  act  of  the  intellect.  Where  imperfection  belongs  to  the 
conception  of  the  object  described  as  imperfect,  there  the  imper- 
fect must  make  way  for  the  perfect.  But  it  is  otherwise  where 
the  imperfect  belongs  only  to  the  accidental,  and  therefore  the 
object  remains  the  same,  though  it  loses  an  accidental  predicate, 
while  an  imperfect  thing  grows  into  a  more  perfect  one,  as  the 
boy  ever  continues  to  be  the  same  person  when  he  grows  up  to 
manhood.  Baymund  Lull  says :  '^  Faith  is  always  something 
communicated  to  man  by  God,  that  by  faith  he  may  rise  upward 
to  divine  truth,  which  he  never  yet  could  do  by  means  of  know- 
ledge. Being  a  divine  gift,  this  faith  is  fides  formata}  Its 
defect  is  only  subjective,  arises  accidentally  in  the  Christian  still 
beset  with  sin,  in  so  far  as  he  is  estranged  by  sin  from  the  end 
for  which  he  was  created.^     Accordingly,  the  informitas  is  a 

1  Si  quidem  boc  sit  cam  dobitatione  et  formidine  alterius  partis,  erit  opinio.    Si 
aatem  sit  cum  eertitadine  absque  tali  formidiue,  erit  fides. 

3  Actus  inteUectus  assentientis  Teritati  divinao  ex  imperio  voluntatis  a  Deo  motae 
per  gratiam. 

S  Tale  esse  datum  dioitur  ens  positiTum,  et  est  esse  formatura,  cum  Deus  non  det  esse 
difformatum. 

4  Sed  Clirittianus  existens  io  peccato  difformat  ipsnm  p(  r  accidens,  in  quantum  se 
deviat  a  fine  per  peccatum,  ad  quern  finem  est  croatub. 
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privation^  accidentally  clearing  to  the  divine  reality,  and  there- 
fore from  the  same  fundamental  essence  of  the  fides  informiSf 
woald  arise  a  fides  formata,  from  its  being  made  free  from  the 
priyation  by  supervening  grace."^ 

Justification  is  made  by  Thomas  to  consist  in  the  infusion  of 
grace.  In  this,  all  is  given  at  once  ;  only  in  thought,  different 
operations  are  to  be  considered  separately  from  one  another,  and 
amongst  these  is  to  be  found  a  certain  relation,  according  to 
which  they  condition  each  other.  Thus  the  first  is  the  infusion 
of  grace;  the  second,  the  movement  of  the  freewill  towards 
God  ;  next,  opposition  to  sin,  then  forgiveness  of  sin.  With  con- 
version to  God,  is  given  abhorrence  of  sin,  as  ungodly.  The 
love  of  God  to  man  is  the  cause  of  the  peace  with  God  imparted 
to  the  man.  This  love  is  something  eternal  and  immutable  ;  but 
the  operation  of  it  takes  place  in  time.  This  operation  taking 
place  in  the  inner  being  of  the  man  is  grace,  by  which  he  who 
by  sin  is  excluded  from  eternal  life  is  made  worthy  of  it.  There- 
fore forgiveness  of  sin  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  infusion 
of  grace.  As  the  love  of  God  consists  not  only  in  the  inward  act 
of  the  divine  will,  but  also  in  a  certain  operation  of  grace  which 
accompanies  it,  so  too  the  fact  that  God  does  not  impute  to  the 
man  his  sins,  carries  along  with  it  a  certain  operation  in  him  to 
whom  God  does  not  impute  sin. 

From  this  view  of ''  justification,'*  certain  consequences  affect- 
ing the  peculiar  order  of  salvation  according  to  this  scheme  now 
resulted,  important  in  their  influence  on  Christian  life  and  the 
guidance  of  souls.  Aa  the  salvation  of  man  was  made  to  depend 
on  this  interior  subjective  working  of  divine  grace,  and  on  the 
presence  of  a  divine  life  brought  about  thereby,  as  this  alone 
was  to  constitute  the  sure  mark  of  adoption  into  the  number  of 
the  elect;  so  the  question  now  arose,  which  could  hardly  be 
answered  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  tranquillity  of  soul,  how 
is  one  to  be  certain  of  his  salvation  ?  No  other  course  was  left 
here  but  to  appeal  to  inward  experience,  to  the  feelings,  which  in 
the  various  moods  of  mind,  affected  by  so  many  different  influences, 
and  the  conflicts  continually  springing  up  afresh  in  such  as  were 

1  Fides  informis  quoad  liomioem  peocatorem,  non  taiiien  informis  quoad  se  ipsam, 

cum  habet  formam  sibi  eoesseiitialem  datam  a  Deo. 

^  Quaestt.  super  libb.  Sentent.  1.  iii./Qu.  cxiii.,  et  cxiv.,  t.  iv.,  f.  98,  seqq. 
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actually  engaged  in  the  progress  of  sancti6cation,  could  be  but 
an  uncertain  and  unsteady  criterion,  as  all  in  fact  acknowledged, 
and  supposed  that  no  infallible  mark  could  be  proposed. 

Thus  Alexander  of  Hales,  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  that 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  operation  of  grace  fell  within  the  pro- 
yiuce  of  human  knowledge,  concludes  from  this  fact,  that  no  other 
means  remained  to  man  of  ascertaining  whether  or  no  he  was  in 
a  state  of  grace,  except  the  experience  of  his  own  feelings.i 
There  is  no  infallible  knowledge.  It  rests  solely  on  three  marks ; 
light,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  inner  man.  And  he  supposes  that 
this  very  uncertainty  is  a  fact  the  most  salutary  in  its  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  and  one  which  has  been  so 
ordered  by  God  on  this  very  account.  God  has  not  thought 
proper  to  leare  us  in  entire  uncertainty  on  this  point,  nor  yet  to 
give  us  perfect  knowledge.  If  man  should  have  no  experience 
of  the  blessed  effects  of  communion  with  God,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  the  lore  of  God.  But  if  a  perfect 
certainty  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  grace  were  bestowed  on  him, 
he  would  easily  fall  into  pride.  So  also  Thomas  Aquinas  reckons 
to  the  stage  of  faith  the  absence  of  any  such  certainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  grace,'  for  the  same  reasons  that  are  assigned 
by  Alexander  of  Hales ;  because  the  principle  and  the  operative 
cause  in  grace,  is  God  himself,  who  cannot  be  an  object  of  im- 
mediate intuition  in  the  present  life,  and  hence  there  can  be  no 
certain  knowledge  of  his  presence  or  his  non-presence  in  the 
human  soul.^  For  this  reason,  one  can  only  infer  from  certain 
marks,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace  ;«  he  can  infer  this  in  so  far 
as  he  is  conscious  of  having  his  delight  in  God,  of  despising 
earthly  things,  and  in  so  far  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  guilty  of 
no  mortal  sin.^  The  only  exception  relates  to  those  cases  where 
individuals  have  been  favoured  with  the  assurance  of  their  being 

1  Scientia  tffectus,  per  ozperientiam  rei  in  affecta. 

3  Nnllua  certUodinaliter  potest  scire  se  habere  caritatem,  sed  potest  es  aliquibus  sig- 
nis  probabilibns  coDJfcere.  In  lib.  i.,  Sentent.  Distinct.  17|  Qnaest.  i.,  Ariic.  iv.  Kd. 
Veneu  t.  ix^  p.  223. 

t  Prinoipium  gradae  et  objectnm  tjtm  est  ipse  Dens,  qui  propter  sui  exo^'llentiaoi  est 
nobis  ignotus  et  ideo  ejus  praeeemia  in  nobis  et  absentia  per  oeriitadinem  coguosoi  non 
potest.    Sammae,  p.  it,  lib.  i.,  Quaest.  cxii.,  Art.  ▼.,  t.  xxi.,  p.  S33. 

4  Cugnoscere  conjectural itrr  per  aliqua  signa. 

ft  In  quantum  percipit,  se  delectari  in  Deo  et  conteranerer4>B  mundanas  etin  quantum 
liomo  non  est  conscius  sibi  alicujus  pecoati  mortal  is. 
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in  a  state  of  grace  by  an  express  and  extraordinary  revelation, 
that  80  the  joy  of  assurance  may  already  begin  with  them  in  the 
present  life,  and  they  themselves  may  accomplish  noble  works 
with  the  greater  confidence  and  the  greater  power,  and  patiently 
endure  the  evils  of  the  present  life.^ 

What  Thomas  here  says  respecting  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  certainty  obtained  by  means  of  such  supernatural  revelation 
in  particular  cases  is,  however,  bottomed  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  prejudicial  influence  of  the  want  of  such  a  certainty.  The 
uncertainty  must  often  act  as  a  check  on  the  true  cheerfulness  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  would  impel  men  to  take  refuge  from  the 
conflicts  of  the  world  in  the  monastic  life,  and  to  seek  by  self- 
tortures  or  work-holiness  to  obtain  assurance  of  the  salvation  for 
which  they  were  anxious.  This  uncertainty  led  to  tormenting 
reflections  on  the  state  of  the  heart  in  which  anxious  souls  wasted 
themselves  away.  !&len  were  filled  with  distress  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  certain  marks  of  the  state  of  grace,  which  they 
believed  they  did  not  possess,  and  so  laboured  with  anxious 
self-tormenting  pains  to  produce  such  feelings  within  them.  The 
striving  after  certainty  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  their  own 
souls,  to  be  obtained  by  certain  excitements  of  feeling,  super- 
natural revelations,  visions,  and  other  evidences  of  this  sort,  gave 
birth  to  fanatical  tendencies.  And,  on  the  other  side,  that  un- 
certainty served  to  bring  the  Christian  life  more  and  more  into  a 
state  of  dependence  on  the  tutelage  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
church,  and  all  their  necessary  instrumentalities  for  attaining  to 
the  state  of  grace ;  as,  in  fact,  the  communication  of  justifying 
grace  (gratia  justificanaj  was  made  dependent  on  the  sacra- 
ments, and  it  was  an  important  determination  for  the  church 
system  of  doctrine,  that  the  sacraments  should  be  considered  in 
a  certain  sense  a  cause  of  this  grace.^    We  see  how  important 


I  He  refen  to  this  ibe  passage  2  Corintb.  xii.  0,  which  is  inapplicable. 

3  This  very  tbiDg  was  said  to  be  that  which  dietinguished  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  from  those  of  the  Old.  The  latter  merely  significabant  fidem  per  quaro  jnsti- 
flcantur  homines,  the  former  actually  confer  snch  a  gratia  justificans.  It  was  considered 
important  to  hold  fast  to  the  objectiTe  sanctifying  power,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
consecrated  elements  and  objectively  resided  in  them,  to  hold  that  they  communicated 
gratia  justificans  ex  opere  operato,  which  to  be  sure  was  said  to  denote  simply  a  purely 
objective  operation,  was  by  no  meaus  a  mere  mechanical  thing,  standing  in  no  relation 
with  the  state  of  the  heart.    Though  these  theologians,  in  accordance  with  that  externa- 
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this  shaping  of  the  order  of  salvation  must  prove  for  the  whole 
form  of  Christian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  church  theo- 
cratical  system. 

As  it  regards  the  power  still  remaining  to  freewill  in  a  corrupt 
nature,  and  the  relation  of  the  freewill  to  the  work  of  conver- 
sion or  to  justification  in  the  sense  described,  we  plainly  discern, 
in  the  mode  aftpr  which  the  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century 
from  the  beginning  onwards  explained  themselves  on  this  point, 
the  mighty  influence  of  the  Augustinian  system.  But,  although 
determined  thereby  in  their  main  direction,  they  were  yet  led,  by 
their  moral  interest  and  by  the  dialectical  wariness  which  stood 
connected  therewith,  to  be  desirous  of  avoiding  the  appearance  as 
if  they  actually  denied  freewill,  and  glorified  grace  and  predesti- 
nation at  the  expense  of  it.  The  logic  of  Augustin  and  the  older 
moderate  defenders  of  this  system,  had  already  set  them  the  ex- 
ample in  this  respect.  Here  properly  belongs  Anselm's  Dialogue 
on  the  freewill,  and  his  treatise  on  the  harmony  between  fore- 
knowledge, predestination,  grace,  and  freewill.  His  ideas  are  as 
follows  :  No  capacity  of  a  created  being  is,  in  and  of  .itself  con- 
sidered, in  a  condition  to  pass  by  itself  into  action.  There  must 
first  supervene,  in  order  to  this,  many  influences  from  without. 
Still,  whether  this  takes  place  or  not,  the  capacity  as  such  re- 
mains the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  though  the  eye  requires  the 
influence  of  the  sunlight,  in  order  to  see,  yet  it  may  be  said,  that 
even  in  the  dark  it  still  retains  the  faculty  of  sight.  So  stands 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  capacity  for  goodness 
to  the  depraved  will,  although  this  capacity  is  never  exerted  ex- 

lization  of  the  coDception  of  bumility,  sought  an  exercise  of  humility  for  men  who  had 
fallen  by  pride,  in  requiring  them  to  humble  themselves  before  these  outward  things,  so 
as  by  their  meaos  to  receive  grace,  yet  they  always  took  pains  to  define  the  senee  in 
which  the  sacraments  are  the  cause  of  grace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  guard  by 
various  distinctions  against  the  error  of  ascribing  too  much  to  them.  Thomas  Aquinas 
says,  the  causa  principalis  gratiae  is  God;  the  sacraments  are  only  the  causa  instru- 
mentalis.  But  many  were  actually  driven  by  the  effort  just  alluded  to,  to  ascribe  to  the 
sacraments  less  than  the  spirit  of  the  church  and  its  doctrine  required.  Thomas  Aquinas 
cites  the  opinion  of  some,  whom  he  controverts :  Quod  sacramenia  non  sint  causa  gra- 
tiae aliquid  operando,  aed  quia  Deus  sacramentis  adumbrot  in  animo  gratiam  operantem, 
quod  sacraments  non  causant  gratiam,  nisi  per  quod  concomitant  virtntem  divinam 
Baeramentis  assistentem.  The  matter  was  ilinstrated  by  the  case  of  a  king,  who  had 
determined  to  make  a  distribution  of  money,  and  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the  conditions, 
that  none  should  receive  any  portion  of  the  gift  exeept  tuoh  as  brought  with  them  a  cer- 
tain leaden  token  as  a  countersign. 
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cept  by  those  whose  depraved  wills  hare  been  drawn  by  the 
irresistible  power  of  grace.     Robert  Pollein  expresses  himself 
wholly  as  if  he  ascribed  to  man  the  free  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  he  may  surrender  himself  to  grace,  or 
unite  himself  with  it.     '*  As  often  as  grace  offers  itself  to  any 
one,"  says  he,   '*  the  indiyidnal  either  acts  in  cooperation  with 
that  grace,  or,  rejecting  it,  still  goes  on  to  sin.     The  first  cause 
of  all  goodness  is  grace.     But  the  freewill   has  also  a  part  to 
perform,  though  a  subordinate  one  (as  causa  secundaria).     Free- 
will also  has  some  merit ;  namely,  this,  that  it  ceases  to  resist 
the  divine  will."     Afterwards,  however,  he  explains  himself  in  a 
way  that  perfectly  accords  with  the  Augustinian  scheme.     Thus : 
"  If  efficacious  grace  (gratia  efica^)  is  but  imparted  to  man,  it 
draws,  though  without  violence,  the  freewill  with  such  force,  that 
it  follows  without  resistance,  as  if  impelled  by  an  inner  neces- 
sity."    "  Although,"  says  he,  "  grace  reclaims  the  wandering, 
yet  it  draws  them  with  their  own  freewill.     It  does  not  constrain 
them  contrary  to  their  will.     It  is  so  mighty  that  it  transforms 
even  the  will  of  the  most  obdurate  without  any  difficulty  and  any 
violence  to  each  stage  of  conversion,  whenever  it  pleases."     The 
same  held  good  also  of  the  other  systematic  theologians  of  the 
twelfth  century.     But  we  must  make  special  mention  of  the 
mystical  writers  of  this  century.  •  Their  mild  practical  bent  led 
them  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freewill 
and  to  represent  it  as  standing  in  harmony  with  grace.     But  yet 
it  may  be  questioned  if  they  really  supposed  a  freewill  condition- 
ing grace.     Here  Bernard's  tract,  De  gratia  et  libera  arbitrio, 
takes  an  important  place.     The  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was 
furnished  him  by  a  promise  he  had  given  to  draw  up  a  confession 
of  faith.     He  recognised,  in  all  the  good  that  was  in  him,  the 
work  of  prevenient  grace.     He  hoped  by  that  to  make  still  fur- 
ther progress  in  holiness  and  to  be  carried  onward  to  perfection. ^ 
This  appeared  to  one  who  heard  it,  an  extravagant  eulogium  of 
grace  at  the  expense  of  human  merit  and  human  activity.     Ber- 
nard felt  himself  called  upon,  therefore,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  conceived  grace  and  freewill  to  be  related  to 
each  other.     He  acknowledged  that  there  is  in  man  an  inalien- 

1  Quod  tcilieet  ab  ipsa  me  in  bono  et  praerentiiin  agooscerem  et  povtbi  aentirem  et 
sperarem  perficiendmn. 
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able  somewhat,  a  freedom  sabjected  to  no  necessity  and  to  no 
constraint^  the  faculty  of  self-determination,  the  freedom  of 
nature  as  contradistinguished  from  the  freedom  of  grace.  Free- 
dom, in  this  latter  sense,  is  the  freedom  from  sin  as  a  state, 
material  freedom ;  in  the  other  sense,  it  is  formal  freedom. 
That  formal  freedom  it  is,  whereby  man  is  distinguished  from 
natural  beings.  Unless  this  faculty  of  freedom  always  remained 
with  him,  there  could  be  no  place  for  moral  imputation,  no  ques- 
tion about  either  merit  or  guilt.  As  the  salyation  of  man  pro- 
ceeds from  the  operation  of  grace,  so  the  latter  can  produce  its 
operation  only  in  the  freewill.^  No  one  obtains  salyation  against 
his  will.  The  whole  work  of  the  freewill,  its  entire  merit,  rests 
upon  this,  that  it  consents  to  the  grace  that  awakens  it.2  Which, 
however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  this  consent  originated 
in  itself;  since,  according  to  the  declaration  of  St  Paul,  we  are 
not  able  of  ourselyes  to  think  anything  as  we  ought,  which  is 
still  less  than  consent.  Grace  preyents  us,  by  inspiring  us  with 
good  thoughts,  which  it  does  without  any  aid  from  us.  In  trans- 
forming our  perverse  wills,  it  unites  itself  with  them,  so  that  they 
consent  with  it.  From  God  comes  the  beginning  of  our  salva- 
tion, neither  through  us  nor  with  us.^  However  many  our 
gracious  Father,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  seems  to 
draw  to  his  salvation,  still,  he  will  hold  none  worthy  of  salvation, 
save  such  as  approve  themselves  to  him  as  willing.  The  con- 
straining influences  of  God  on  man^  aim  at  this  very  thing,  that 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  voluntary  consent,  so  that  when  God 
changes  his  will  from  evil  to  good,  God  does  not  deprive  that  will 
of  freedom,  but  transforms  it.**  Now,  if  we  compare  all  this  with 
what  Bernard  says  concerning  the  relation  of  freewill  to  grace, 
we  can  make  his  determinations  with  respect  to  the  former  har- 
monijse  with  his  declarations  concerning  the  latter,  only  by  sup- 
posing that,  like  Augustin,  he  leaned  upon  the  assertion  that  the 
freewill  is  subjected  to  no  constraint,  and  no  natural  necessity ; 
that  the  form  of  rational  self-determination  was  ever  present,  but 

1  ToUe  liberam  urbitrinm  et  non  erit,  qnod  salTetar,  to]l#)  gnUam,  non  trit  unde 
salvetnr. 

S  Quod  ooDsentit. 

Z  A  D90  tine  dobio  nofttrte  fit  salutit  exordiaoi,  nee  per  nos  atique  nee  nobiteuro. 

4  Hoe  quippe  intendic,  com  terret  aut  perootit,  ut  he\M  roluntarioa,  non  Mlvet  in- 
vito*. 
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as  one  always  determiDed  by  the  almighty  influence  of  grace. 
On  the  ground  of  such  a  formal,  abstract  notion  of  freedom  he 
might  say,  that  this  freedom  continued  to  exist  in  connection  with 
all  moral  un-freedom,  is  the  same  in  eril  actions  and  good.    And, 
consequently,  we  must  weigh  moreover  the  fact,  that  he  ever  sup- 
posed the  participation  of  all  in  original  sin  grounded  in  a  hidden 
chain  of  eyolution,  so  that  therefore  that  superrening  sinfulness 
from  which  man  could  be  freed  only  by  a  grace  bestowed  on 
him  without  any  help  of  his  own,  was  still  not  able  to  prevent 
imputation,  nor  t^  remove  the  guilt  of  the  freewill.      In  like 
manner,  Bichard  a  S.  Victore  could  unite  Augustin*s  doctrine 
of  prerenient  grace,  drawing  the  will,  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions with  regard  to  freewill.*     "  How,"  says  he,  "  is  the  will  of 
man  not  truly  free,  who  can  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  by  no  con- 
straint ;  for  no  creature  has  power  to  do  it,  and  it  does  not  become 
the  Creator  to  do  it.     But  how  should  the  Creator  himself  be 
able  to  do  this ;  he  who  can  do  nothing  except  that  which  is 
worthy  of  him  V^^    He  in  fact  will  not  admit  that  this  will  can 
be  denominated  a  captive  will ;  because  it  involves  a  contradic- 
tion to  call  him  free,  and  at  the  same  time  a  captive;  unless  by 
that  term  is  meant  simply  his  weakness,  the  being  deprived  of 
the  original  capability.^     But  concerning  grace  he  says  also,  that 
it  often  presented  itself  to  the  negligent  and  careless  of  its  own 
accord,  and  was  often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  snatched  away 
from  our  many  and  earnest  efforts.     Tet  he  ascribes  to  the  free- 
will an  ability  to  consent  to  the  evil  or  the  good,  to  consent  to 
divine  grace  or  not.^    It  can  win  grace  again,  but  only  through 
grace.*     As  it  cannot  regain  by  itself  those  who  are  once  lost,  so 
it  cannot  without  other  help  secure  those  who  have  been  gratui- 

1  Where  he  is  discoursing  of  the  freedom  that  is  the  oondition  of  imputation,  he  adds, 
c.  ii.  §  6 :  Excepto  sane  per  omnia  original!  peccato,  quod  aliam  constat  habere  ratio- 
nem.-HS.  xii.  §  38 :  Quo  non  solum  non  conaentiens,  verum  plerumque  et  nesciens  alia 
ratione  constringitur,  necdum  renatus  haptismate. 

2  De  statu  interioris  hominis,  p.  i.  tract,  i.  c.  xxiii. 

8*  Quomodo  arbitrium  hominis  vere  liberum  non  est,  quod  sua  libertate  nulla  y'l,  nulla 
potestate  priTari  potest,  nam  hoc  nee  creatura  valet,  nee  creatorem  decet»  Sed  quomodo 
vel  creator  hoc  potest,  qui  nihil  quod  non  decet  facere  potest? 

4  Nihil  aliud  quam  infirmum  et  nativae  possibilitatis  vurtute  privatum. 

6  Potest  consentire  vel  non  consenture  aspirationi  divinae.  De  statu  interioris  ho- 
minis, p.  i.  tract,  i.  c.  xiii. 

C  Qratiam,  sed  gratis,  recuperare  potest. 
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toQsIy  (therefore  by  the  operation  of  grace)  regained.  Grace 
may  with  justice  be  at  at  any  time  withdrawn  from  it,  becanse  it 
is  never  to  be  found  without  fault.  ^ 

But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  mark  two  tendencies  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  this  doctrine  diraricating  from  each 
other.     One  in  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  of  which  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  appears  first  as  the  representative,  really  departs 
so  far  firom  the  rigid  Augustinian  system,  as  to  suppose  a  grace 
conditioned  in  its  operations  on  the  free  recipiency  of  the  man ; 
the  other,  led  by  the  logical  consistency  of  its  principles  even 
beyond  Augustin  himself,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  principles 
already  lying  at  bottom  in  Albert  the  Great,  and  still  further  de- 
veloped and  more  clearly  expressed  by  Thomas  Aquinas.     Alex- 
ander of  Hales  says :  ^*  All  men  are  found  to  be  alike  corrupt. 
No  one  can  make  himself  fit  for  heaven.     God  wills  according  to 
his  highest  love  to  save  men,  to  communicate  to  them  himself ; 
but  it  is  presupposed  that  there  is  a  recipiency,  so  far  as  this  is 
grounded  in  the  moral  powers  still  remaining  to  man.     The  light 
shines  everywhere  ;  but  its  rays  do  not  find  everywhere  a  mate- 
rial susceptible  of  illumination.     No  one  can  render  himself  suf- 
ficiently susceptible  for  the  reception  of  grace,  unless  God  himself 
makes  him  fit  for  it  by  his  own  inward  operation.     But  if  he 
only  does  what  it  depends  on  himself  to  do,  the  divine  grace  en- 
sues by  which  he  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  grace.'*^    He 
makes  use  of  the  following  comparison:  As  when  a  rich  man 
distributes  alms,  and  two  persons  are  present  equally  poor ;  but 
one  stretches  out  his  arm  to  receive  the  alms  and  afterwards  re- 
ceives it,  but  the  other  neglects  to  do  so  and  receives  nothing. 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  starts  from  the  maxim  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  which  prevailed  in  all  the  schools,  that  every  action, 
in  order  to  its  being  accomplished,  presupposed  a  susceptible 
material  prepared  for  it  beforehand.'    According  to  his  doctrine, 
therefore,  a  certain  susceptibility  was  required  on  the  part  of 
man  in  order  to  the  operation  of  grace.     But  it  appears  evident, 

I  Sieot  non  poteM  per  le  Mmel  imiMam  recnperare,  sic  quidem  grttis  reoaperatam 
Bon  potest  nisi  ez  aliena  totela  mstodire.    L.  o.  c.  xxii. 

1  Quod  nnllna  potest  saffleienter  se  disponere  ad  salatem,  sed  si  faoiat,  qaod  in  se  est, 
oonsequitor  dispositio  divini  a4Jatorii. 

S  Nulla  forma  nisi  io  materia  sic  disposita. 

VOL.  VIII.  U 
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from  the  chain  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  already  un- 
folded, that  he  could  not  allow  so  very  much  to  depend  on  crea- 
turely  self-detennination.  Although  he  presupposes  such  a 
necessary  susceptibility  for  the  operations  of  grace,  yet  he  traces 
eyen  this  preparation  again  to  God,  to  the  assistance  of  God 
moving  the  mind  to  goodness.^  Whatsoever  in  man  renders  him 
a  fit  subject  for  salvation,  is  all  comprehended  under  the  effect 
of  predestination  f — every  necessary  instrumentality  for  carrying 
out  the  decree  of  predestination. 

The  above-mentioned  preparation  for  a  divipe  communication 
to  the  rational  creature  by  means  of  a  recipiency  on  his  part,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  might  be  able  to  do  at  his  own  position 
with  the  moral  power  still  left  to  him,  was  called  a  meritum  de 
congruo,^  It  was  the  condition  ordained  of  God  under  which  he 
had  decreed  to  bestow  his  gifts,  in  distinction  from  a  merit  in 
the  proper  sense  ;  concerning  which  distinction,  in  its  reference 
to  man*s  original  state,  we  have  already  spoken.^  Tet  it  is  easy 
to  gather  from  what  has  been  said,  the  difference  that  prevailed 
in  the  mode  of  applying  this  idea,  when  Alexander  of  Hales 
actually  placed  such  a  condition  in  the  freewill.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas referred  all  to  the  divine  causality  operating  in  a  certain  order 
of  sequence  by  virtue  of  the  form  of  development  in  time. 

When  the  distinguished  theologians  of  this  period  embraced 
together  under  the  name  of  theology  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals, 
in  their  works  treating  of  the  whole  province  of  theology  united 
both  these  objects  together,  this  was  not  a  mere  outward  combi- 
nation, but  really  an  inward  one,  founded  in  the  intrinsic  connec- 

1  Ex  anxilio  moTentis  animara  ad  bonnm. 

3  Quicquid  est  in  homine,  ordinans  ipsura  in  salutem,  comprehenditur  totom  snb  ef- 
feotu  praedestinatfoniB. 

8  According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  videtnr  congrunm,  at  homini  operant!  secundnm 
suam  virtutem  Dens  recompenset  secundum  excellentiam  suae  virtutis.  This  is  so  ar- 
ranged in  the  divine  economy,  just'as  in  nature  each  thing,  working  after  its  own  pecu- 
liar manner,  attains  to  the  end  for  which  God  has  designed  it.  In  the  case  of  Uie 
rational  creature,  however,  this  takes  place  by  means  of  self-determination  by  the  free 
will,  and  hence  is  called  a  merit*  Here  there  is  always  congruitas  propter  quandam 
aequalitatem  proportionis.  The  adequate  relation,  meritum  condignum,  quod  aequatur 
mercedi,  is  quite  another  thing.  Such  a  relation  can  never  exist  between  creaturely 
acts  and  supernatural  communication,  but  only  between  the  supernatural  itself,  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  principle, 
and  the  communication  of  eternal  life. 

*  Tflgc  236. 
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tion  iQ  their  own  minds  of  the  doctrinal  with  the  ethical  element, 
as  we  may  gather,  in  fact,  from  their  anthropology  as  it  has 
already  been  explained  by  ns,  namely,  their  doctrine  concerning 
gr<Mce  and  justification  and  faith  in  its  complete  form  Cfidea 
formataj,  the  actuating  principle  of  the  Christian  life.  As  the 
principal  work  here,  we  most  consider  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  in  this  theological  discipline,  famished  vastly 
greater  stores  than  were  fnmished  either  by  those  who  preceded 
or  came  after  him.  A  particular  Summa  on  morals,^  composed 
by  Nicholas  Peraldus  (P^rault),  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of 
originality  and  profoundness.  The  ethical  writings  of  William 
of  Paris,  whom  we  hare  had  occasion  to  mention  so  often,  e.g.  his 
book  De  virtutibus,  is  of  more  importance ;  and  the  works  of 
Baymund  Lull  are  rich  in  ethical  matter,  particularly  his  work 
on  the  Contemplation  of  God. 

But  also  in  the  ethical  parts  of  these  systems,  two  elements 
occur  together ;  that  which  proceeded  from  their  unbiased 
Christian  consciousness  and  their  free  thoughts  as  actuated  by 
that  consciousness,  and  that  which  they  must  adopt  from  the 
church  tradition  in  which  they  themselves  with  their  intellects 
were  inrolyed.  From  this  circumstance  contradictions  might 
arise,  of  which  they  themselves  were  not  conscious.  Again,  the 
influence  of  Aristotle,  esteemed  by  them  the  philosopher  par 
eminencej  would  necessarily  show  itself,  on  this  particular  side, 
as  of  the  highest  importance  with  them,  as  his  masterly  ability  in 
evolring  conceptions  and  in  sound  observation  shines  pre-emi- 
nently forth  in  him  as  a  moralist ;  and  so  many  things  were  to  be 
met  with  in  his  ethical  works,  which  might  be  appropriated  even 
by  such  as  stood  on  Christian  grounds,  at  least  with  certain  modi- 
fications demanded  by  the  Christian  principle ;  for  every  sound 
position  of  an  earlier  development,  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted, 
and  first  brought  to  its  full  import  and  significance  by  Christi- 
anity. But  the  Aristotelian  system  of  morals  had  its  root 
entirely,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  distinctive  ground  occupied  by 
the  antique  world,  though  soaring  in  occasional  flashes  of  thought 
above  that  inferior  position,  and  containing  vaticinations  of  a 
loftier  one  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  the  inheritance  of 

1  Sanmuk  de  Tirtadbiis  ec  Titiis. 

11  2 
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mankind.  Many  of  his  principal  ethical  ideas  are  necessarily 
connected  throughoat  with  that  which  in  the  mode  of  life  and 
thought  in  antiquity  constitute  an  antagonism  to  Christianity. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  a  right  application  of  Aristotle's  ethical 
ideas  in  the  Christian  system  of  morals,  an  exact  and  sharply 
defined  line  of  demarkation  was  required  between  the  funda- 
mental positions  occupied  by  the  ancient  world  and  by  pure 
Christianity,  a  sifting  apart  of  that  which  was  related  and  that 
which  was  opposed  in  the  two  different  positions  ;  of  that  which 
could  only  be  adduced  as  antagonistic  to  the  properly  Christian 
view,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  latter  more  distinct  and 
clear,  and  of  that  which  after  being  modified  by  the  Christian 
principle  might  be  appropriated.  But  in  order  to  this  was  re- 
quired a  species  of  criticism  proceeding  from  the  intelligent  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  of  history,  which  was  by  no  means  given 
to  the  profound  and  acute  perceptions  of  these  men.  They  were 
liable  to  be  easily  misled  by  their  admiration  and  reverence  of 
the  great  master,  to  allow  undue  importance  to  his  conceptual 
distinctions,  whether  it  was  that  they  distorted  these  notions 
themseWes  by  laying  into  them  something  more  or  other  than 
they  meant,  or  that,  in  applying  them  to  the  Christian  province, 
they  injured  and  troubled  that  province  itself.  The  latter  would 
be  more  likely  to  happen  in  those  cases  where  an  occasion 
for  it  was  already  furnished  in  a  troubling  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  that  had  arisen  at  some  earlier  period,  where 
already,  in  the  church  tradition,  the  antagonisms  of  the  ancient 
world  overcome  by  primitive  Christianity  had  been  again  intro- 
duced by  the  false  Catholic  element.  And  what  we  have  said 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  principles  will 
have  to  be  applied  also  to  the  influence  of  the  Neo-platonic,  in- 
asmuch as  the  grand  position  of  the  antique  world  expresses 
itself  in  both  in  certain  aspects. 

Most  assuredly  we  meet  in  these  theologians  with  an  important 
line  of  demarkation,  which  might  seem  to  denote  the  same  thing 
with  a  distinct  separation  of  the  different  positions  held  by  the 
ancient  world  and  Christianity, — ^the  distinction,  namely,  between 
the  moral  virtues  recognised  already  in  the  ante-Christian  period, 
that  is,  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  theological  virtues.  The 
former  stand  connected  with  the  fitness  of  the  moral  nature  in 
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itself,  the  purely  human  as  snch ;  the  latter,  with  the  higher 
fitness  saperindnced  npon  man's  nature  by  a  sapemataral  divine 
principle — the  ennobling  of  the  purely  human  by  a  divine  life. 
By  the  general  conception  virtue,  Thomas  Aquinas  understands 
the  capacity  or  fitness  required  in  a  rational  being  as  a  means  of 
answering  the  end  for  which  he  is  destined.  But  here  he  distin- 
guishes a  twofold  point  of  view,  and  a  corresponding  twofold  end 
and  twofold  instrumentality  required  in  order  to  reach  it ;  the 
happiness  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  creaturely  reason,  and 
implied  in  its  essence,  to  which  man  may  attain^  by  the  powers 
implanted  in  his  nature,  the  highest  end  of  reason  left  to  itself 
and  not  enh'ghtened  by  revelation,  and  the  end  of  a  blessedness 
transcending  the  nature  of  the  creaturely  reason,  consisting  in 
the  supernatural  fellowship  with  God,  which  proceeds  only  from 
some  new  communication  grounded  in  a  free  determination  of  the 
divine  will.  In  order  to  the  attaining  to  this  there  was  required, 
therefore,  a  new  instrumentality  in  accordance  with  it,  in  the  new 
powers  communicated  to  human  nature  by  grace,  a  certain  parti- 
cipation of  the  divine  nature  by  the  human.^  Thomas,  moreover, 
perceived,  being  in  this  respect  a  predecessor  of  Schleiemiacher, 
that  the  precise  number  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  was  not  a 
mere  accidental  and  arbitrary  thing.  He  sought  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  this  numerical  division  as  requisite  in  order  -to  a 
perfect  realisation  of  the  dominion  of  reason  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  As  all  virtue  has  respect  to  rational  good  (bonwn 
rationUJ  this  rational  good,  in  order  to  hold  out  alight  to  action, 
must  be  given  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  we  are  presented 
with  that  which  went  under  the  name  oi  prudence.  Next  arises 
the  requisition  to  manifest  in  the  world,  to  exhibit  in  action,  the 
ordo  ratianis  received  in  the  form  of  knowledge.'  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  done  in  our  intercourse  with  others,^  it  is  called  justice. 
Then,  in  order  to  the  actual  realization  of  all  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  passions  resisting  the  ordo  raHonia  should  be  subjected 
to  it,  that  this  ordo  should  be  preserved  and  defended  against 

1  Beatitado  proponionaU  hammnae  naturae,  ad  quam  homo  pervenire  potest  per 
principia  saae  naturae. 

3  Beatitude  natnram  humanam  ezcedenv,  ad  quam  homo  sola  divina  virtute  pervenire 
potest  secundum  quandam  divinitatis  participationem. 

t  Ordo  rationis  circs  aliquid  ponitur. 

4  Ordo  r«tioni9  circa  opcrationem. 
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their  encroachments.  And  this  mnst  be  done  in  a  twofold 
manner,  having  respect  to  the  twofold  description  of  passions  ;^ 
those  that  incite  men  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason, 
those  that  hinder  them  from  doing  what  reason  reqaires..  To 
counteract  the  first  kind  of  passions,  that  power  of  reason  is  re- 
quired whereby  such  passions  are  restrained,  that  is,  temperance. 
In  respect  to  the  second,  man  must  be  firm  in  that  which  reason 
requires  ;  this  is  the  work  oi  fortitude. 

Now  as  Thomas  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  as  the  means  of  actually  realizing  the  appro- 
priate end  of  reason,  so  he  applies  the  same  to  the  relation  to 
that  supernatural  end,  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  theological 
virtues,  necessary  in  order  to  attain  it.  Here,  as  also  in  the  case 
of  the  virtues  suited  and  assigned  to  the  position  of  pure  reason, 
the  dffferent  powers  of  the  mind,  the  intellectual  and  voluntary 
faculties,  must  be  called  into  requisition.  The  intellect  appro- 
priates to  itself  the  revealed  truths  which  man  must  know  in 
order  to  attain  to  that  end,  by  faith.  The  will  must  direct  itself 
towards  that  end,  as  an  attainable  one  ;  this  is  done  by  hope^ 
And  again,  the  will  must,  by  a  certain  spiritual  union,  become 
assimilated  with  that  towards  which  it  directs  itself  as  the  end  to 
be  reached  ;^  this  is  love. 

But  how  much  soever  truth  may  lie  at  bottom  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  points  of  view,  and  the  capacities  of  mind  having 
respect  to  them,  still,  we  meet  here  with  the  same  separation  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  human  and  the 
divine,  hindering  the  apprehension  and  application  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle,  which  lay  at  bottom  of  the  severance  of  the  pura 
naturalia^  and  the  dona  supematitralia,  superaddita,  in  man's 
primeval  state.  The  whole  would  have  assumed  a  quite  diffe- 
rent arrangement,  in  case  it  had  been  perceived  that  the  desti- 
nation grounded  in  pure  nature  as  such,  the  original  ordo  ratio- 
nis,  is  precisely  that,  the  actual  realization  of  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  sin,  and  should  be  brought  about  by  the  redemp- 
tion and  the  divine  principle  of  life  founded  thereon  ;  that  the 

1  Passiones  impellentes  ad  aliqaid  ration!  contrariam. 
8  The  passiones  retrabentes  ab  eo,  quod  ratio  dictat. 

8  Voluntas,  quae  ordinatur  in  iUam  flnem,  sicnt  in  id,  quod  possibile  est  conse qui. 
4  Qoantam  ad  unionem  spiritalemf  per  quam  quodaromodo  transforroatur  in  ilium 
flnem. 
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Tery  thing  which  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  cardinal  yirtncs,  could 
only  attain,  in  connection  with  the  snperrening  principle  in  the 
theological  rirtues,  its  true  significance  and  application.  Thus 
the  view  of  Christianity  as  a  restoration  of  the  truly  human,  as 
an  ennobling  of  the  human  by  the  divine,  would  have  presented 
itself;  as  most  assuredly  expressions  pointing  to  this  same  thing 
occur  in  these  theologians,  which  were  duly  repressed,  again,  by 
other  influences,  and  could  not  be  carried  through  and  applied  in 
a  consistent  manner ;  expressions  implying  that  by  grace  nature 
is  not  destroyed,  but  potentiated  and  ennobled. 

The  doctrine  of  the  seven  spiritual  gifts,  though  the  number 
seven  and  its  designation  was  borrowed  accidentally  from  the 
text,  Isa.  xi.  2,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  might  doubtless  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  over  from  the  antique  view 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the  Christianly-modified  view.  Thomas 
considers  these  gifts  as  the  medium,  serving  to  the  end  that  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  go  on  in  the  soul  by  means  of  the 
theological  virtues,  that  the  soul  may  be  brought  into  entire  har- 
mony with  the  relation  to  God,  with  the  dominion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  compares  the  above-named  spiritual  gifts,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  the  moral  virtues,  so  called  in  the  more  limited  sense, 
as  the  means  to  make  everything  that  resists  subject  to  the  order 
of  reason  (prdo  rationia).  Accordingly,  these  gifts  were  to  ope- 
rate in  such  manner  as  to  subject  everything  to  that  higher  order 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  considered  them  as  the  very  means 
whereby  the  natural  should  be  freed  from  the  defects  cleaving  to 
it,  and  advanced  in  its  evolution.^ 

The  same  point  of  view  we  find,  likewise,  in  William  of  Paris,  but 
carried  out  after  a  profound  and  original  manner.  He  distinguishes, 
which  is  nothing  peculiar  to  him,  but,  as  an  imitation  of  the  Aris- 
totelian method  of  division,  common  to  him  with  others, — the 
natural  virtues,  those  founded  in  natural  capacity  (virtues  of  tem- 
perament), those  acquired  by  exercise  {virtutes  consuettuHnaleSj 
(icquisitae),  and  those  derived  from  the  divine  principle  of  life, 
from  grace,  ennobled  virtues.  The  natural  virtues  he  compares 
with  the  natural  members  of  the  body ;  the  acquired,  with  the 
substitutes,  helps,  and  supports  framed  by  art  for  maimed  or  en- 

1  Per  baa  TirtotM,  quae  dieantiir  dona  Spiritua  Sancti,  ilia  naturaliu  reformantur 
atqae  adjovantar. 
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feebled  limbs.  These  helps  supplied  by  art  cannot,  however,  an- 
swer the  end  of,  or  restore  the  powers  of,  nature.  The  same  holds 
true  of  that  which  moral  effort  and  practice  can  effect  in  relation 
to  a  natare  depraved  and  enfeebled  by  sin.  It  is  only  by  grace 
that  true  virtue  is  bestowed  on  man ;  it  is  only  by  this,  that  those 
wings  are  given  to  the  mind,  with  which  it  soars  upward  to  the 
divine.  William  of  Paris  vigorously  attacks,  as  Pelagian,  the 
assertion  that,  between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is 
bestowed  by  grace,  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind.  But  he  also  starts  from  that  distinction  between  the  pura 
naturalia  and  the  donis  gratiae.  He  also  distinguishes  the  re- 
lation of  uncorrupted  nature  to  its  commensurate  world,  and  its 
exaltation  above  itself;  the  super-earthly  direction  communicated 
to  it,  the  necessary  intermediation  in  order  to  the  supernatural 
blessedness  by  grace.^ 

From  that  view  of  the  relation  between  the  cardinal  virtues  and 
the  theological  virtues  which  we  have  described,  the  result  is  not 
that  all  the  cardinal  virtues  must  co-operate  in  order  to  shape 
the  world  by  the  principle  of  the  theological  virtues,  to  use  and 
appropriate  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God  :  the  divine  principle  at- 
tacking and  appropriating  to  introduce  both  in  connection  with 
each  other  into  the  world,  which  it  is  destined  to  control ;  but 
something  appears  as  the  highest  work  and  end  of  the  theological 
virtues,  which  reaches  beyond  the  province  of  those  subordinate 
virtues,  in  relation  to  which  they  appear  simply  as  preparatory 
and  initiatory,  viz.  the  desecularizing  and  dehumanizing  of  the 
individual  that  devotes  himself  wholly  to  God,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  spirit  soaring  upward  to  him  as  its  sole  object.  Thus 
that  Aristotelian  view  of  the  moral  element  as  of  the  barely 
human,  in  opposition  to  the  superhuman,  the  divine,  taking  occa- 
sion from  many  erroneous  tendencies  that  had  long  prevailed  in 
the  church  life,  may  have  found  entrance.  Thus  might  that 
opposition  between  divine  and  human  virtue,  aperij  iroXtTiicii 
which  had  been  overcome  by  the  Christian  principle,  be  once 
more  adopted  from  Aristotle  and  the  Neo-Platonists ;  and  im- 

.  I  Siout  naturales,  verae  yinutes  (not  at  present  in  the  state  of  ooiruption)  auimam 
tenent,  custodinnt  et  conservant  in  statu  suo  et  rectitudine  naturali,  sic  istae  sublimes 
et  uobilps  Tirtates  earn  rapiunt  et  elevant  a  se  ipsa,  hoc  est,  a  natnralibos  suis  et.  sapra 
se  velui  suspensam,  in  spiritualibus  el  aetprnis  earn  tuncnt.    De  virtmibus,  f.  137,  seqq. 
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portant  were  the  conseqnences  which  resulted  from  that  cause. 
Thus  that  dirision  of  the  virtues  was  imitated  from  Plotinus,^  which 
is  so  wholly  iucoDgruous  with  the  Christian  principle  of  the  theo-  ! 

cratical  appropriation  of  the  world,  so  favourable  to  the  one-sided  ^ 

ascetic,  and  unfavourable  to  the  appropriating  tendency, — the  di-  ] 

vision  of  them,  namely,^  into  the  exemplary  Cea^emplaresjy  the  pu-  | 

rifying  (purffatoriaejy  and  the  political.  These  political  virtues 
destined  to  shape  the  life,  appear  as  the  subordinate  ones.s  The 
middle  place  is  given  to  the  virtutes  purgatoria^  since  by  purify- 
ing the  soul  they  render  it  capable  of  rising  from  the  hnman  to 
the  divine,  and  of  surrendering  itself  wholly  to  the  latter  after 
the  completion  of  the  purifying  process. 

Starting  from  this  distinction  of  a  purifying  virtue,  Thomas 
places  prudence  in  the  contempt  of  all  worldly  things  and  a  mind 
bent  solely  on  God;  temperance^  in  withdrawing  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  objects  of  sense ;  fortitude^  in  not  allowing 
the  soul  to  be  terrified  when  it  withdraws  itself  from  all  objects 
of  sense,  and  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  things  heavenly 
alone  ;  jueHce,  in  the  surrendry  of  the  soul  to  precisely  this  order. 
The  highest  stage,  then,  where  this  purification  has  arrived  at  its 
completion,  must  belong  to  the  virtue  of  a  soul  wholly  absorbed 
in  contemplation,  perfectly  purified  ;  which  is  the  virtue  of  the 
blessed,  or  of  the  most  perfect  in  this  life. 

In  strict  accordance,  moreover,  with  these  views,  Thomas  des- 
cribes it  as  the  work  of  temperance,  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  ordo  rationUf  that  the  body  should  be  made  suitable  for 
becoming  an  organ  of  reason  ;  while,  however,  he  reckons  to  the 
essence  of  temperance,  in  the  supernatural  sense,  as  it  is  wrought 
in  man  by  the  operation  of  grace,  the  temperantia  infu9a,  this 
additional  element,  that  fastings  and  abstinence  must  be  re- 
quired.« 

1  See  his  Book  of  the  Virtues.    Ennead  i.,  lib.  ii. 

^  In  the  Dialogue,  cited  on  u  foimer  page,  inter  philosophnm,  Judaeura  et  CLristianum, 
published  by  Prof.  Bheinwald,  p.  67,  where,  too,  Plotinus  is  expressly  quoted. 

*  Seoundnm  qnas  homo  reote  se  habet  in  rebus  humanis  gereudis,  according  to  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

4  In  sum  done  ciborum  rations  humana  modus  statnitur,  ut  non  noceat  valetudini 
corporis  nee  impediat  rationis  actum.  Secundum  autem  regolam  legis  divinae  requiritur, 
quod  homo  castiget  corpus  suum  et  in  serritutem  redigat  per  abstinentiam  cibi  et  potiis 
ft  alionim  Imjusmodi.* 

*  Prima  tecundae,  Qiuimt.  IxHf.,  Artie,  ir.,  t.  xxl.,  p.  311. 
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From  the  combination  of  these  different  elements  in  the  ethi- 
cal system  of  Thomas,  many  apparently  gross  contradictions  may 
be  explained.  We  might  think  that  the  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  there  is  any  class  of  actions  morally  indifferent  or  per- 
missible, not  coming  under  the  province  of  duty,  mnst  determine 
the  decision  of  another,  namely,  whether  there  is  a  condition  of 
moral  perfection  above  law,  or  transcending  the  province  of  daty 
and  obligation.  We  might  suppose  that,  from  the  denial  of  a 
Yoid  space  for  actions  indifferent  or  permitted,  from  the  assertion 
that  duty  must  embrace  the  whole  of  life,  must  also  follow  the 
denial  of  such  a  higher  condition  ;  but  we  find  these  modes  of 
contemplation  in  Thomas  placed  in  a  different  relation  to  one 
another. 

He  has  inyestigated  the  question  about  indifferent  actions 
Codiaphora)  with  great  acuteness,  in  a  distinct  section ;  and 
maintains  that  if  we  contemplate  actions  in  their  true  and  real 
connection,  we  shall  find  that  nothing  is  indifferent,  because 
every  action  is  either  one  corresponding  or  not  corresponding  to 
the  order  of  reason  fordo  rationisj,  and  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived as  holding  a  middle  place.  He  at  the  same  time  explains 
whence  it  is  that  the  appearance  has  arisen  of  a  class  of  actions 
indifferent.  It  is  because  there  are  actions  which,  considered  in 
general,  without  any  more  exact  specification,  appear  as  if  indif- 
ferent ;  which  same  actions,  if  considered  in  a  particular  case,  in 
a  more  exactly  determined  connection,  must  be  declared  to  be 
bad  or  good.^  Indifferent  actions  are,  in  his  riew,  those  which  as 
yet  want  those  marks  by  means  of  which  a  moral  judgment  of 
them  would  be  possible,  those  which  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
defined,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  into  the  series  of  moral 
actions.^  *'  Thus,"  he  says,  "  eating  and  sleeping  are  things  in 
themselves  indifferent ;  yet  both  are  subservient  to  virtue  with 
those  who  use  the  body  generally  as  an  organ  of  reason.*'  At 
the  same  time,  Thomas  had  adopted  into  his  system  the  doctrine, 
which  had  long  obtained  in  the  church  tradition,  of  a  higher  per- 
fection, consisting  in  the  observance  of  the  consilia  evangelica. 
And  this  doctrine  was,  in  his  case,  by  no  means  at  yariance  with 

I  Contingit  qaandoque,  aliquem  actum  esse  indiflferentem  secundum  speciem,  qui 
ttmen  est  bonus  vel  malus  in  individno  consideratus. 
3  Indifferens  quasi  extra  genos  moral ium  actionum  existeus. 
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the  principle  just  explained  by  us,  since  he  supposed  a  mode  of 
life  transcending  the  province  of  purely  human  action,  wholly  re* 
nouncing  the  world,  and  devoted  solely  to  the  contemplation  of 
God.  And  this  agrees,  perfectly,  with  that  division  of  the  virtues 
which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  praecepta  relate,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to  that  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  eternal  felicity.  The  consilia, 
to  that  whereby  one  may  better  and  more  easily  attain  to  the 
same  end.  "  Man,"  says  he,  "  stands  midway  between  the 
things  of  this  world  and  spiritual  good  ;  so  that  the  more  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  latter,  the  more  he  withdraws  from  the 
former.  Whoever,  then,  places  his  supreme  good  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  becomes  wholly  estranged  from  spiritual  good ;  and 
to  such  a  bent  of  disposition,  the  precepts  stand  opposed.  But 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  above-mentioned  end,  it  is  not  required 
that  one  should  wholly  cast  aside  the  things  of  this  world ;  as 
one  who  uses  the  things  of  this  world  may  attain  to  everlast- 
ing life,  provided  only  he  does  not  make  them  his  supreme  en4. 
Still,  it  will  be  easier  for  him,  if  he  renounces  the  things  of  this 
world  entirely,^^  It  is  manifest  how  this  whole  distinction  of  a 
twofold  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  observance  of  the  prae- 
cepta and  of  the  consiliaf  rests  precisely  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  real  connection  between  the  negative  and  positive  sides  of 
the  Christian  principle,  between  virtue  combating  and  virtue  ap- 
propriating the  world,  between  the  Christian  renunciation  and 
the  Christian  appropriation  of  the  world,  is  not  recognized, — on 
the  ndt  perceiving  that  the  requisition,  rightly  understood,  of  the 
precepts  which  relate  to  the  total  renunciation  of  the  world  with 
the  total  appropriation  of  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  excludes 
room  for  anything  higher.  And  it  may  easily  be  shown,  too,  how 
the  same  fundamental  mistake  betrays  itself  in  the  separating 
the  negative  and  positive  elements  in  the  more  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  three  conailia  evangelica,^ — the  total  renunciation  of 
earthly  goods  separated  from  the  appropriation  of  them  ;  the 
total  suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct,  instead  of  the  control 
over  it  in  the  appropriation  of  a  form  of  moral  society  necessary 

1  As  Thomas  mji ,  in  the  total  renanciatiou  of  the  three  things  wherein  sin  reveals 
itself,~the  Inst  of  the'ejes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  to  which  the  three 
eonsilia  relate. 
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for  the  iDanifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  total,  barely 
negative  denial  of  one's  own  will,  whereby,  in  a  contrariety  to  its 
native  dignity,  it  is  made  the  blind  tool  of  another  creatnrely 
will,  instead  of  the  positive  appropriation  of  it  as  an  organ  for 
the  divine  will  of  a  reason  that  shows  itself  to  be  enlightened. 
Not  recognizing,  that  the  condition  of  Christian  freedom  stands 
only  in  the  essence  of  that  love  which  freely  folfils  the  precepts 
from  an  impnlse  within,  Thomas  places  this  condition  in  a  self- 
will  exalted  above  law.  He  accounts,  among  the  marks  distin- 
guishing the  Old  and  New  Testament  points  of  view,  that  in  the 
latter,  as  the  law  of  liberty,  counsels  are  added  to  commands 
which  require  unconditional  obedience,— counsels,  the  following 
of  which  is  left  entirely  to  free  choice.^ 

And  not  barely  in  reference  to  the  three  consilia  above  des- 
cribed, but  also  in  reference  to  other  departments  of  action 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  praecepta,  Thomas  distin- 
guishes a  perfection  reaching  beyond  mere  conformity  to  the  law 
of  duty.  He  distinguishes  that  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  a 
conailium.  from  that  which  is  such  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  in  certain  relations  ;^  as,  for  example,  when  one  gives 
alms,  does  good  to  his  enemies  where  he  is  under  no  obligations 
to  do  so,  forgives  injuries  which  he  might  retaliate.  But  here  he 
was  met  by  the  precept  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount ;  still,  he  contrives  to  evade  the  difficulty,  by  erroneously 
applying  here  a  rule  correct  enough  in  itself,  that,  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  we  must  distinguish  the  reference  to  the  temper  of 
the  heart,  and  to  the  individual  action.  He  says  that  the  love 
to  our  enemies  required  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is,  indeed,  a 
precept  in  reference  to  the  praq>aratio  animi,  and  something 
necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  the  action  in  particular  cases, 
where  no  particular  necessity  existed,  belonged  to  a  consilium 
particulare. 

How  Thomas  allowed  himself  to  be  misled,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Aristotelian  ethics,  into  the  mistake  of  adopting  ideas  which 
belong  altogether  to  the  ancient  world,  and  stand  properly  in  con- 

I  Quod  praeceptom  importat  necessitatem,  ooosilium  in  optione  ponitur  ejus,  cui  datar. 
Et  ideo  convenienter  in  lege  nova,  quae  est  lex  libeitatis,  supra  praecepta  addita  consi- 
lia,  non  autem  in  veteri  lege,  quae  eral  lex  servitutis. 

'■i  Consilium  simpliciier  and  consilium  secundum  quid. 
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tradiction  with  Christian  morals,  and  how  he  laboured  to  get  rid  of 
this  contradiction,  is  especially  illostrated  by  one  example.  The 
antique  notion  of  magnanimity  (fM7a\o^rv;^/a),  finely  explicated 
by  Aristotle,  belongs  in  truth  wholly  to  the  heathen  morality,  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  ethical  self-sufficiency,  the  self-feel- 
ing, of  antiquity  ;  and  stands  in  contradiction  with  the  essence  of 
Christian  humility.  But  Thomas,  who  appropriates  this  notion 
under  the  name  of  magnanimitaa  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  re- 
concile this  contrariety.  Attaching  himself  to  Aristotle,  he  des- 
cribes this  virtue  as  one  which  holds  great  honours  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  ;^  and  he  then  endearours  to  show,  that  the  self- 
feeling,  the  sense  of  one's  own  dignity,  which  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  magnanimity,  is  not  imcompatible  with  the  essence  of  humility. 
He  maintains  that  the  contradiction  between  these  two  rirtues 
was  only  in  appearance.'  It  was  only  needful  in  the  case  of  these 
two  yirtues  to  distinguish  their  different  relations.'  Magnanimity 
allows  man  to  exalt  himself  in  consideration  of  the  gifts  he  has 
receired  irom  GK>d.^  Humility  leads  man  to  think  lowly  of  him- 
self in  yiew  of  his  own  defects.^  But  humility  does  not  in  fact 
relate  merely  to  the  sense  of  one's  own  defects,  but  to  the  sense 
of  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  creaturely  beings,  the  nothing- 
ness of  ererything,  as  referred  simply  to  itself,  and  not  contem- 
plated as  a  gift  receired  firom  God.  Now  this,  undoubtedly,  in- 
stead of  excluding  from,  includes  in  itself,  that  feeling  of  eleva- 
tion which  is  grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  fellowship  with 
God,  denoted  by  the  expression  hf  tevplnj^  Kavx&<r0<u ;  but  still, 
this  is  quit«  another  thing  from  the  sense  of  one's  own  greatness 
and  dignity  implied  in  the  fieyaXof^vxla,  Then  again,  the  con- 
tempt of  others,  springing  from  this  state  of  mind,  is  said  to  refer 
to  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  destitute  of  God's  gifts.*  Humi- 
lity, on  the  other  hand,  should  honour  and  highly  esteem  others, 
so  far  as  it  perceives  in  them  any  of  these  gifts  of  God.  But 
really,  this  recognition  of  each  man  in  the  condition  where  God 

1  QtiM  modam  nUionii  ponit  circa  magnot  bonores. 

T  Qoia  in  cootnuria  tendere  Tidentur. 

t  Qoia  procednnt  aecaiidiiin  divenaa  eontidflratioiiea. 

4  Facit,  qood  bomo  ae  iiiagia  digniflaet  aeeandom  eoaaidermtioiiein  dooonim,  quae 
poaaidet  e  Deo. 

5  Fadt,  quod  bomo  aeipanm  Tilipendat  aeoundnm  eonaideraUoiiem  proprii  defectaii. 
c  Defldant  a  donia  Dai. 
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has  placed  bim,  excludes  the  abore-mentioned  contempt.  While 
Aristotle  reckons  it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  fieyaXoy^vxi^j 
that  it  should  not  willingly  receiye  benefits  from  others,  because 
this  would  be  at  rariance  with  that  self-feeling,  would  be  self- 
humiliating,  Thomas  endeayours  even  here  to  set  aside  that  which 
is  foreign  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  by  explaining  it  in 
the  sense  that  to  this  virtue  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  receive 
benefits  without  repaying  them  with  others  still  greater,  which, 
in  fact,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  gratitude,  in  which, 
as  in  all  other  virtues,  the  magnanimous  spirit  will  be  pre-eminent. 

We  must  acknowledge,  then,  it  is  true,  that  Thomas  does  not 
here  distinguish  with  sufficient  precision  the  antique  and  Christian 
points  of  view ;  that  he  knows  not  how  to  take  the  notion  of 
Aristotle  in  connection  with  the  former  of  these  points  of 
view,  and  according  to  its  own  proper  essence;  that  he  does 
violence  to  it,  and  endeavours  to  blend  together  conflicting 
elements.  But  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  spirit 
with  which,  from  his  own  ascetical  point  of  view,  he  was  able  to 
discern  some  truth  at  bottom  capable  of  being  united  with  the 
essence  of  humility,  in  that  notion  of  magnanimity,  though  he  did 
not  draw  with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision  the  line  of  de- 
markation  which  separated  it  from  the  ante-Christian  notion ;  from 
that  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  antique  point  of  view.  If 
he  had  held  fast  simply  to  the  truth  at  bottom,  much  that  is  so 
one-sided  in  his  ascetical  view  of  the  matter  would  have  been 
overcome. 

We  should  mention,  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  controversies 
with  Abelard,  that  the  disputed  question  then  brought  up  about 
the  relation  of  the  intention  to  actions,  in  judging  of  their  moral 
character,  was  answered  by  this  great  teacher,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
with  great  clearness,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  opposite  errors  on 
both  sides :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,"  says  Thomas,  **  that 
the  moral  character  of  an  action  depends  on  the  disposition,  the 
end,  which  the  will  proposes.  The  action,  by  itself  considered, 
can  add  nothing  ;  in  that,  the  will  simply  goes  into  effect.  But 
the  question  arises,  is  the  will  strong  enough  to  produce  the  act, 
to  pass  into  fulfilment  t  When  one  will  proposes  to  do  something 
good  or  bad,  but  desists  from  its  purpose  on  account  of  obstacles 
in  the  way;  while  another  continues  acting  till  it  hais  accom* 
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plished  the  object  proposed,  the  latter  will  is  manifestly  a  perse- 
vering one,  in  the  good  or  bad  sense  ;^  and  by  this  is  to  be 
estimated  the  degree  of  goodness  or  badness,  the  intensity  of  the 
good  or  bad  will.  That  only  is  a  perfect  will  which  acts  when  an 
opportunity  is  presented.^  Bat  then,  if  the  failure  of  execution 
proceeds  solely  from  the  want  of  opportunity,  if  the  execution  de- 
pends on  outward  conditions  which  do  not  stand  within  the  man's 
control,  the  failure,  in  such  cases  certainly  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  will."8 


11.  The  Greek  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  Latin. 

In  comparison  with  the  fulness  of  life,  manifesting  itself  under . 
such  a  diyersity  of  forms,  and  moring  in  such  various  directions,  in 
the  church  of  the  West,  the  Greek  church  presents  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  stiff  and  torpid  uniformity.     While  the  ecclesiastical 
monarchy  of  the  West  could  lead  onward  the  mental  development 
of  the  nations  to  the  age  of  majority,  could  permit  and  promote 
freedom  and  variety  within  certain  limits, — ^the  brute  force  of 
Byzantine  despotism,  on  the  other  hand,  stifled  and  checked 
every  free  movement.     To  all  which  the  Greek  church  had  in 
common  with  the  Latin,  the  animating  spirit  was  still  wanting. 
Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  monasticism  of  the  Western  church 
carried  within  itself  a  principle  of  reaction  against  its  own  corrup- 
tions,  and  hence  new  forms  of  regeneration   were   continually 
springing  out  of  it.     In  the  Greek  church  the  monastic  life  stood, 
it  is  true,  in  equally  high  estimation  as  in  the  Latin,  and  was 
enabled  to  exercise  a  great  influence ;  but  it  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case  that  this  influence  was  so  extensive  and  penetrat- 
ing as  in  the  Latin  church  ;  or  that  so  much  good,  along  with  the 
evil,  proceeded  from  it.     Monasticism  here  remained  motionless 
in  the  old  petrified  forms.     It  was  far  less  practical  than  in  the 
Western  church  ;  and  yet,  it  was  not  less  overpowered  by  world- 
liness, — but  without  reproducing  again  out  of  itself  so  powerful 
an  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit. 

In  the  twelfth  century  appeared  every  form  of  self-castigation 

1  M anifettam,  quod  bajosmodi  TolanUs  est  diutamior  in  bono  vel  roalo. 

)  Non  eat  perfeeta  yolantaa,  nisi  talis,  quae  opportimitate  data  operetnr. 

>  Pefeetna  perfeotionia,  qoae  est  ex  acta  ezteriori,  eat  aimplioiter  involantarius. 
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among  the  Greek  monks.     Some  passed  their  lives  on  high  trees 
(SevSpircu) ;  others  on  pillars,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  close 
dwellings  erected  on  lofty  scaffoldings  ;^  others,  in  subterranean 
caves  or  catacombs ;  others  encased  themselres  in  iron  coats  of 
mail.'    But  more  frequent  than  the  extravagant  self-mortification 
proceeding  from  the  earnestness  of  a  mistaken  piety  and  a  mis- 
directed striving  after  Christian  perfection,  was  the  mock-holiness 
which  affected  severity  of  living  merely  as  a  mask  and  outside 
show,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  high  veneration  and  bountifiil 
gifts  from  the  multitude.     Such  were  those  monks  whom  Eui^ta- 
thius  describes  as  all  factitious  firom  head  to  foot.'  They  contrived 
by  various  impostures  to  make  their   monasteries   famous  for 
miracles, — ^till  the  fraud  was  detected,  when  the  wonders  ceased  ;* 
or  by  pretended  visions,  to  invest  themselves  with  an  air  of  sanc- 
tity,' so  as  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  open  a  profitable  source 
of  gain.     But  what  especially  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  its  mischievous  influence,  was  the  vast  num- 
bers from  the  lowest  classes,  workmene  and  beggars,  who  with- 
drew to  the  monasteries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  a  sub- 
sistence without  toil,-— or  culprits,  who  fled  to  them  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes.^    Hence,  among  the  monks  were  to 
be  found  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  people, — enemies  to  all 
science  and  culture ;  and  the  rich  libraries  of  the  monasteries  went 
fast  to  destruction.   It  was  in  vain  to  inquire  after  ancient  books ; 
these  had  long  since  been  among  the  missing.8    If  a  man  of 
literary  attainments  proposed  to  join  the  monks,  he  became  for 
that  very  reason  an  unwelcome,  suspected  guest ;  and  every  pos- 

1  arvXiTai  and  Kiointai. 

S  Vide  Eustath.  ed  Tafel.  p.  27,  the  different  classes  of  monks :  to^v  ^yiaafiivow  tw 
dt£  AcictfTckt,  Toi>9  T^t  ip^fiov,  To6ff  <rrwXiTa«,  Toin  x*"^^'^'*  robv  iyK\*l<rrovt»  Eu- 
stathius  of  Thessalonica  names  (p.  189)  the  different  classes  of  monks  at  that  time:  ol 
yvfiviTai,  ol  \afitdyai  Kal  di/«irTiMrodt«,  ol  puircam9,  ol  aiyiotmty  o"rt)\apMTai,  o-t- 
inpoOfuvoi,  iivdpiTaif  Kioifiraif  the  o^vXtTai,  who  were  distingaished  firom  the  Kion- 
ites,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  shut  up  out  of  sight,  f&«  iykkuaroi, 

8  trtirXaafiiyovt  BXotn  Ik  nroiSav  8m«  icf  <^aX$«.    His  tract,  nr%pl  inroKplviott,  p.  94. 

4  See  Enstath.  p.  290. 

5  Ap.  eandem,  p.  243. 

6  See  tf.  ^.  Eustathias  on  the  improvement  of  the  monastic  life,  p.  251 :  ypAfifiara 
<^K  otiaviVf  ij^  ipyaoTtiptwv  ol  irXtiout  9<cojn-<t  Kal  &\\wi  dh  X'^*P<^vdKTt9  Birriu 

7  Ap.  eund.  p.  223. 

8  Ap.  eund.  p.  249,  ff. 
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sible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  way.^  This  sort  of  people,  after 
having  seclnded  themselres  for  a  while,  appeared  pnblicly  again 
in  another  shape.  The  air  of  sanctity  which  they  affected  ena- 
bled them  to  gain  more  than  others  by  their  bargains  and  sales, 
and  to  grow  richer  by  agricnltare  and  cattle-breeding*'  With  a 
yiew  to  counteract  the  worldly  traffic  and  cnpidity  of  the  monks, 
the  emperor  Manael  Comnenns  allowed  the  newly-founded  monas- 
teries to  own  no  property,  bat  directed  that  they  should  be  fur^ 
nished  with  all  that  was  needful  for  their  subsistence  from  the  im- 
perial treasury  ;  and  he  renewed  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Phocas 
against  multiplying  the  landed  estates  of  the  monasteries.'  £u- 
stathius  extols  also  the  prudence  of  this  emperor,  in  appointing 
secular  officers  for  the  great  monasteries,  to  superintend  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  reyenues,  so  as  to  relieve  the  monks  from  busi- 
ness foreign  to  their  vocation.^ 

Under  the  Comnenes,  a  fresh  zeal  was  awakened  for  literary  stu- 
dies in  the  Greek  empire.  The  chief  direction  of  them  was  intrusted 
to  a  college  of  twelve  learned  men  under  a  president  ;^  which 
college,  moreover,  was  to  have  the  first  voice  in  the  deciding  of 
controversies  of  doctrine,  an  authority  which,  we  must  allow,  would 
be  likely  to  prove  extremely  cramping.  But  though  many  re- 
mains of  ancient  learning  were  preserved,  and  individual  theo- 
logians appeared  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  erudition, 
yet  the  fresh,  living  spirit  was  always  wanting,  which  alone  can 
give  a  spring  to  scientific  development.  They  never  went  beyond 
the  compiling  together  and  handing  down  of  traditional  lore  ;  and 
artificial  ornaments  deformed  even  the  better  productions  of  those 
times. 

Among  the  learned  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  may 
mention  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Ghonae,*  in  Fhrygia,  eminent  as  a 
doctrinal  and  polemical  writer,  and  belonging  also  among  the  By- 
zantine historians ;  the  monk  Enthymius  Zigabenus,  who,  with 

1  Ap.  eand.  p.  244. 

3  Ap.  eand.  p.  229. 

'  See  Nicetas  Choniat,  history  of  ths  emperor  Manael  Comneniis  (lib.  vii.,  c.  iii.,  p. 
870.  ed.  Bekker),  which  historian  also  confesses  that  the  worldliness  of  the  monl[f  called 
for  these  restrictions. 

*  On  the  improvement  of  the  monastic  life,  §  124,  p.  244. 

ft  Doodeoim  electi  didascali,  qui  studiis  Oraecoram  de  more  solent  praecsse.  See  the 
Dialogue  of  Anselm,  of  HaTelberg,in  D'Aohery  Spioeleg,  t.  i.  f.  17L 

•  The  city  anciently  called  Oolosse. 
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Theophylact,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  period,  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  distinguished  exegetical  writers  of  this  period ; 
and  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methone,  in  Messenia.^  All,  howeyer, 
were  ecUpsed  by  an  indiridnal  comparatirely  nnknown  nntil  in 
these  recent  times,''  but  who  was  no  leas  distinguished  for  his 
extensive  learning,  than  for  a  noble  spirit  of  reform  flowing  from 
truly  Christian  motives.  This  was  Eustathius,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  author  of  the  famous  commentary  on  Homer,  one 
of  those  pure  characters,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Greeks, — a  man  who  well  knew  the  failings  of  his  nation  and 
his  times,  while  he  was  more  exempt  from  them  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  his  remarkable  work  on  hypocrisy,  he 
mentions  falsehood  and  empty  pretence,  which  he  hated  abore 
all  things,  as  being  the  sins  by  which  public  and  private  life 
among  all  ranks  of  society  was  then  polluted.  Oreat  were  the 
services  he  rendered  to  his  fellow- citizens  under  the  bad  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire  in  the  minority  of  Alexins  the  Se- 
cond, subsequent  to  the  year  1180.  When  Thessalonica  was 
conquered  by  the  army  of  king  William  the  Second,'  of  Sicily,  and 
the  city  given  up  to  the  fury  of  soldiers  excited,  in  addition  to 
other  bad  passions,  by  fanaticism,  Eustathius,  who  shrunk  from 
no  danger  or  toil,  appeared  as  a  protecting  angel  in  the  midst  of 
his  people.  It  was  his  courage  and  awe-commanding  person 
alone  which  could  procure  for  the  unfortunate  any  alleviation  of 
their  sufferings.  His  powerM  word  protected  his  fellow-citizens, 
when  threatened  with  heavy  oppressions  by  the  arbitrary  power 
at  Constantinople,  against  the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherers.^ 

1  Bee  reipeoting  these  men,  and  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  essay  of  Dr  UUmann  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken.  Year  1833,  Stes 
Heft. 

3  By  the  meritorious  lahoura  of  Prof.  Tafel  in  Tuhingen,  who  we  confidently  hope  will 
succeed  in  clearing  up  many  of  the  obscure  points  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
May  his  essay  on  the  chronology  of  finstathius's  writings  soon  appear. 

8  These  meritorious  acts  of  Eustathius  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Thessalonica,  are  ex- 
tolled by  Nieetas,  bishop  of  Athens,  in  his  Monodia  on  Eustathius^  published  with 
several  other  records  abounding  in  important  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  these  times, 
by  Prof.  Tafel,  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Dissertatio  Geographiea  de  Thessalonica  ejusque 
agro,  Berolini,  1839,  p.  382.  He  represents  the  widowed  city  Thessalonica  complain- 
ing:  irdpTU9  ^opoXoyott  iKKsi<rofiai*  ir&PT«09  ia<rfio\6yoi9  fip«^^<rofiat,  A9  irotfiti 
Kol  dya9ii  d^pa  xal  toic  diSpanro^dyoiv  ToOroiv  Orip^lv  iKiorov'  oixiTi  y&p  iiraypV' 
v4<rf t  fu»t  iKtXvot  6  fiiya.9  i/id^  'roifiiiv  xal  fivplot9  ittypriyopAt  ifi/iatriVf  p.  387.    It  ia 
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Yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  from  the  ingratitude  of  his 
community,  who  could  not  endure  the  freedom  with  which  he  re- 
buked iniquity.,  He  was  banished  by  partisans ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  people  learned  from  experience  how  much  they  had  lost 
in  their  bishop,  recalled  with  greater  affection  than  oyer.' 

He  appears  to  us  as  the  Chrysostom  of  his  times,  in  contending 
against  its  superstition,  mock-holiness,  and  indecorous  friyolity. 
His  fast-sermons  especially  bear  witness  of  the  zeal  with  which  he 
waged  this  contest.  In  the  lightness  with  which  marriages  were 
contracted,  and  matrimonial  relations  generally  regarded,  he  found 
special  cause  of  complaint.  It  seems  that  many  affected  a  cer- 
tain pretentious,  shallow  kind  of  free-thinking,  to  which  they  re- 
treated as  a  coyer  from  the  pungent  sermons  or  moral  oyersight 
of  the  more  worthy  ecclesiastics.  They  drew  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  church,  for  which  they  professed  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  the  clergy  in  their  personal  capacity.  **  Ood  is  all-sufficient 
in  himself,**  said  they ;  '*  he  needs  nothing  which  is  upon  earth.**' 
The  opposition  to  superstition  may  perhaps  haye 'called  forth  in- 
fidelity. So  we  might  infer  from  a  remark  of  Eustathins  on  the 
indulgence  shown  to  atheists  Hying  amongst  Christians.^  While 
he  adopted  the  dominant  church  mode  of  thinking,  which  indeed 
bore  him  along  with  it,  Eustathins  still  sought  to  transform  and 
renoyate  all,  beginning  back  from  the  spirit  and  disposition. 

to  be  lamented  that  this  Oreek  euloginm  ia  so  tali  of  rhetorical  deolamation  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  foots. 

1  Ep.  xiz.,  ad  Tkessalonicenses. 

S  Michael  Nioetas  says,  in  a  letter  to  Eustathins :  fiaWow  /Ui*  oiw  wvv  oX  vodovprt^ 
vXlov  Tip  ir6$m  xdfUfow^i,  irapctrop  Tyf  dwocrd<rn  fiaifOAvova-tVf  olo¥  i^ottra^  dya9h» 
kktMavw  iavTo^,  See  Tafol's  Dissertation  on  Tbessaloniea,  above  referred  to,  p. 
954. 

'  As  he  says,  ^iXo^o^vmv,  <^  <nrpofdti«  /mIj*  triatrmv  tmj*  Iv2  y^  (t^  Oatov, 
withoQt  donbt  omitted)  Ivi  ynt  <U  icol  el  iicicXf|o-iao~riicoi  ical  Td  icar'avrvvt. 

4  He  employs  the  ellmax  :  Jews,  bad  Christians,  and  r6  ft,%7{pp  rd  tmv  aldimw 
^Xo.  Fast-Sermon,  xi..  p.  66.  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is,  to  be  snre, 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Tafel,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Dissertation  above  notioed,  p. 
xrii^  is  disposed  to  onderstand  by  atheists,  Mohammedans ;  in  fovonr  of  which  it  might 
be  said  that  atheists,  if  any  snoh  existed,  wonld  not  hare  dared,  however,  so  openly  to 
avow  themselves  as  sach.  Still,  though  Enstathins  did  not  eoncede,  that  the  Moham- 
medans worshipped  the  same  Ood  with  Christians  and  Jews,  the  tme  Ood,  when  from 
his  own  point  of  view  he  could  call  them  idolaters,  yet  it  is  dilBonlt  to  conceive  that  he 
should  have  called  them  directly  atheists,  unless  perfaapa  he  oonaidered  himself  entitled 
to  do  so,  by  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  on  account  of  this  antithesis  to  Christians  and 
Jews  who  worshipped  the  true  Ood. 

x2 
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Accordingly,  he  makes  the  consilia  evangeltoa  his  point  of  de- 
parture, recognizing  monachism  as  the  snmmit  of  Christian  per- 
fection ;  and,  misapprehending  the  words  of  Christ,  contrasts  the 
mild  and  easy  yoke  of  the  ordinary  Christian  life  with  the  heayy 
yoke  which  the  monks  had  to  bear.  Thus,  in  exhorting  laymen 
to  Christian  virtue,  by  comparing  their  case  with  that  of  the 
monks,  he  says :  '*  These  latter  Yoluntarily  endure  the  oftentimes 
heayy  yoke  of  the  Lord  which  is  laid  on  them.  Take  then  upon 
yourselves,  as  he  himself  bids  you,  the  light  and  easy  yoke,  and 
ye  shall,  eyen  as  they,  be  blessed,  albeit  in  a  way  corresponding 
to  your  stage  of  perfection.**!  But  he  was  profoundly  sensible 
also  of  the  corruption  which  beset  the  monachism  of  his  times, 
as  we  haye  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Monachism  was, 
in  his  opinion,  designed  as  a  means  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  people ;  and  the  monasteries  should  be  seats  also 
of  literary  culture.  He  called  upon  the  stylites  to  ayail  them- 
selves of  the  general  reverence  in  which  they  were  held,  at  a  time 
when  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  education,  husbands  and 
wives  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to  them,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  imparting  to  them  such  knowledge 
and  advice  on  the  matters  of  salvation  as  each  might  require. 
"  With  these,*'  says  he,  in  an  admonitory  discourse  addressed  to 
a  stylite  in  Thessalonica,)  "  the  stylite  will  hold  intercourse  in 
the  right,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  in  the  apostolical  way  ;  for  he  be- 
comes all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  win  all  for  the  glory  of 
Ood.  And,"  putting  him  on  his  guard  against  opposite  errors, 
"  he  will  neither  improperly  flatter,  lest  he  falsify  the  truth,  nor 
will  he  be  violent  against  all,  lest  he  be  accused  of  unseasonable 
freedom.  For  all  the  gifts  which  may  be  presented  to  him,  he 
will  be  only  a  channel  by  which  they  are  communicated  to  others, 
to  the  poor.**  He  complains  of  those  monks,  who  boasted  of 
knowing  no  other  trinity  than  devotion  in  the  church,  in  the  cell, 
and  at  the  table  :  and  those  who  were  not  aware  that  this  was 
not  enough  for  the  genuine  monk  in  order  to  perfection  of  virtne, 

1  Orat  ii.,  in  Ps.  zItHL,  |  14,  p.  10 :  alpowip  iOtXo^atot  Ikuvoi  t6»  toZ  Kvpiov  {vy^v, 
SffTiir  oi  fiapbv,  adroit  ifucttfitPOiT  kiri  i/taif^  4^pTtp  &part  ifut^  t6»,  »v  aitrdt 
lK%i¥0^  f0t|f  iXa^p^v  ica2  xptivrdy,  Kai  o^rm  icar*  iief£vov«,  iatoKoyttt  /liirroi, 
tiXoytfi^vtoBt  Kal  a&ToL 

2  xxii.  f  66,  p.  103. 
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bnt  that  he  also  stood  greatly  in  need  of  knowledge — "  And  that, 
not  only  of  things  diyine/'  says  he,  "  bat  also  of  history  and  yari- 
ons  other  kinds  of  caltnre,  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  nsefol  to 
those  who  approach  him.'*^  At  all  times,  however,  he  declared 
strongly  against  the  oyer-valnation  of  externals ;  as  elsewhere,  so 
also  in  monachism.  Thos,  for  instance,  to  a  stylite,  girt  with 
iron,  he  says,^  "  I  desire  to  see  on  thee  also  the  armour  and  other 
panoply  of  the  great  Paul.  The  outward  iron  ayails  nothing  towards 
making  him  who  wears  it  invulnerable,  if  he  throws  aside  that 
apostolical  armour.  Nay,  without  that,  it  serves  only  to  draw  down 
the  man*s  spirit  to  the  earth,  and  to  impede  its  flight  upward. 
Such  iron  is  in  itself  neither  salutary  nor  hurtful ;  but  it  may 
be  either.  It  has  sometimes  become  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  according  to  the  bent  of  the  will/*  Love  he  declares  to 
be,  for  all  Christians  alike,  the  central  point  of  the  Christian 
life.  '*  Only  obtain  this,  and  the  whole  troop  of  the  other  virtues 
will  follow  in  its  train.  As  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  good,  it  will 
call  forth  all  good  in  you.  Pronounce  but  the  word  love,  and  you 
have  named  at  once  all  goodness.  If  love  enters  the  soul,  the 
whole  band  of  the  other  virtues  enters  along  with  it.  But  if  she 
be  excluded,  the  soul  is  manifestly  left  naked  of  all  good.*'*  "  Not 
so  much  depends  on  the  frequent  bowing  of  the  knee,"  says  he, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,^  **  but  a  great  deal  upon  what  is  signified 
by  that  outward  sign,  prostration  of  the  spirit,  humility  of  heart 
before  Ood.  To  stand  erect  was  not  less  acceptable  to  Ood  than 
to  bow  the  knee ;  nay,  it  was  more  in  harmony  with  nature, 
more  consonant  with  activity.*'^  To  persons  who  complained  that 
they  wanted  the  gift  of  tears,  he  says,  they  should  not  feel  pained 
about  that.  Charity  shown  to  the  poor  would  fully  supply  its 
place.* 

The  rage  for  dogmatizing  among  the  Greek  emperors  had,  flrom 
the  earliest  times,  been  the  cause  of  many  checks  and  disorders 

1  On  the  improTement  of  the  monastic  life,  { 146,  p.  250. 

9  zxii.,  p.  186. 

S  zi.  §  7,  p.  62 :  athni,  So'a  Koi  apxht  'iraotur  dyaBonrpaf^tav  iif  i/uv  iic^avcX.  oifx 
tif^ti  Tiv  iyAwiiy  a{irf iir  leol  oirvt^t0Mvi(Oq  aOryj^Ofivaif  Ka\6»»  iydmii  vaptitdvo/u/vt|t 
•If  ^X^Vt  fnnnitipx*"^*^*^  '^^  Xaivdv  A-rat  bfuKo9  &p%rStv*  tl  i%  avrii  iiccidiy  IkkIk- 
XtiOTai,  i^\o¥t  8ti  ipnpum  h  ^vxh  i'«/v>f  waifrdt  dyaOov, 

4  ii  on  Pi.  xlviii.,  p.  U. 

*  Kal  ^woucmr%po¥  dfia  xal  htpyivrfw  xai  irpaKrucArtpoif, 

«  S  I*,  P-  M>. 
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in  the  Greek  church;  and  the  same  thing  proved  tme  under 
Manuel  Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  1143  to  1180.  The  his- 
torian Nicetas  Choniates  was  doubtless  right  in  saying,  the 
Boman  emperors  were  not  satisfied  to  rule,  and  to  deal  with 
freemen  as  with  slayes ;  but  they  took  it  quite  amiss,  if  they 
were  not  also  recognized  as  wise  and  infallible  dogmatists,  as 
lawgivers,  called  to  decide  on  matters  human  and  divine.^  The 
Byzantine  spirit,  which  tolerated  the  emperors  in  this,  characteris- 
tically expresses  itself  in  these  words  of  the  historian  Johannes 
Cinnamos :  *'  To  speculate  on  Ood's  essence,  is  a  thing  allowable 
to  none  but  teachers,  the  most  considerable  of  the  priests,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  emperors  on  account  of  their  dignity  "i 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  that  they  took  it 
amiss  when  the  epithet  **  holy"  was  not  applied  to  them  as  the 
anointed  of  God. 

That  tendency,  which  had  called  forth  the  fanatical  attachment 
to  the  word  OeoroKo^  in  the  Greek  church,  continued  still  to  be 
active  there ;  and  it  ever  found  a  welcome  admission  among 
emperors,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  neglected  to  form  and  prove 
their  lives  by  the  teachings  of  Christ,  seemed  the  more  to  imagine 
that  they  could  honour  him  by  zeal  for  such  empty  formularies. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  stirred  up  a 
violent  controversy  about  the  following  formula :  The  incarnate 
God,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  was  at  once  the  ofierer  and  the 
victim.^  This  formula,^  to  which  the  emperor  had  taken  a  fancy, 
must  be  adopted  by  all.  A  synod  convened  at  Constantinople 
drove  the  matter  through  f  and  many  of  the  bishops,  who  resist- 
ed it,  were  deposed  from  their  seats.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
was  led  back  again  to  this  favourite  thought,  by  one  who  had  ac- 
quired great  authority  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  dialectician, 
and  had  often  been  employed  on  embassies  to  the  West.     This 

1  The  remark  of  this  historian  in  speakmg  of  Manuel  Gomnenos,  lib.  vii.  o.  ▼. 

3  Lib.  vi.)  0.  ii. 

8  rd  dyiov,  8  vvvtfin  ix^^^  ^*  XP'^**^^*  I'-^PV  fobt  ^viKuu  Paehymeres  de 
Michaele  Paleologo,  lib.  vi.,  c.  zzxi.,  p.  507. 

^  tdv  vt<rapKUfiiifov  Otdv  'rpottf>ip%i¥  Tt  6fJLO¥  xal  irp<n<l>ipt<rdai,  Nicet.  Ghoniat. 
Manuel  Gomnen.  lib.  vii.,  c.  ▼. 

6  The  opponent  of  it  was  the  Diaoonus  Soterich.  See  his  explication  of  the  form 
published  in  a  programme  by  Prof.  Tafel,  a.  d.  1832,  p.  10. 

6  The  transactions  of  the  same  synod  in  the  programme  just  mentioned  of  Prof.  Tafel, 
p.  18. 
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was  Demetrius.  He  had  accused  the  Occidentals  of  error,  be- 
cause they  taught  that  the  Son  of  Ood  was  inferior  to  the  Father, 
and  yet  equal  to  him.  But  Manuel  took  part  with  the  Occiden- 
tals, maintaining  that  most  assuredly  this  might  be  said  of  the 
6od-man,  in  rirUie  of  the  twofold  relation  in  which  he  must  be 
considered/  And  in  eyidence,  he  cited  Christ's  words,  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I !"  which  he  said  as  Ood-man,  as  one  in 
two  natures.  And  thus  the  controyersy  turned  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  words.  It  is  a  melancholy  sign  of  deadhess 
in  the  Oreek  church,  that  the  controyersy  on  the  question  whether 
these  words  should  be  referred  to  Christ  according  to  his  diyine 
or  according  to  his  human  nature,  or  to  both  at  the  same  time, 
was  waged  as  long  and  as  yehemently,  as  if  the  salvation  of  souls 
were  depending  on  this  point.'^  And  not  merely  bishops,  but 
statesmen  and  courtiers,  and  finally  laymen  of  all  ranks,  took 
sides  in  the  dispute ;  and  the  scenes  were  renewed  which  were 
witnessed  in  the  fourth  century.'  The  emperor  required  that  his 
explanation  6{  these  words,  according  to  which  they  referred  to 
the  entire  €K>d-man,  in  yirtue  of  his  human  nature,  should  be 
adopted  by  all.  Those  who  would  not  submit  to  this,  drew  upon 
themselyes  his  displeasure,  and  at  last  he  forced  the  matter 
through  at  an  endemic  synod  {avvoSo^  hfSfffAovaa)  held  under  his 
own  presidency  at  Constantinople  in  1166,  before  which  he  caused 
to  be  laid  many  extracts  from  the  church  fathers,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  which  he  himself  took  an  active  part.^  The 
bishops,  who  would  not  receive  this  doctrine,  were  threatened 
with  deposition ;  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  with  the  loss  of 
their  dignities  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  the  rest,  with 
banishment  from  the  residential  city.  The  emperor  is  even  said^ 
to  have  issued  an  edict  in  confirmation  of  these  decrees,  denounc- 
ing the  punishment  of  death  on  those  who  dared  oppose  them ; 

1  Tbe  flnt  beginning  of  the  dispate  ii  reooided  by  Johannes  Ginnamos,  lib.  tL  o.  ii 

S  See  Nicel.  Chooiat.  lib.  tIL,  e.  t.,  p.  270,  seqq. 

t  Tbe  general  interest  taken  in  this  controyersy  is  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Aots  of  the  oonodl  held  on  this  snlgect  at  Constantinople,  under  Manoel  Comnenas : 
Tavra  ctX'^  "^  \tm4p6poi  koI  mtfuwol  mal  oIkoi  va/»(XaXo^/uira.  Mi^I  Scriptorum 
Tetenun  noia  coUeetio,  t.  iv.,  p.  4,  Bomae,  183L 

*  See  the  aboTe*mentioned  Aots  of  the  same. 

A  According  to  the  account  of  Nicetas. 
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and  a  stone  tablet  which  contained  these  determinations  was  set 
np  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  another  controTorsy 
was  stirred  up  by  him  in  the  Greek  church  ;  to  which,  also,  an 
undue  importance  was  ascribed-  The  church  books  at  Constanti- 
nople contained  the  form  of  an  oath,  couched  in  yery  unsuitable 
language,  we  admit,  for  those  who  came  oyer  flrom  Mohammedan- 
ism to  the  Christian  faith.  "  Anathema  to  Mohammed's  Ood,  of 
whom  he  says  that  he  neither  begat  nor  was  begotten."^  But 
perhaps  this  formula  had  neyer  as  yet  giyen  that  scandal  to  any 
one  which  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  discoyer  in  it.  He  be- 
lieyed  that  it  contained  a  blasphemy  ;  for  by  it  the  anathema  was 
pronounced  on  Ood  himself;  and  in  the  breasts  of  Mohammedans 
who  came  oyer  to  Christianity,  it  would  excite  scruples  against 
the  Christian  faith.  He  proposed,  therefore,  at  an  endemic  synod, 
conyened  under  the  presidency  of  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  abrogation  of  this  formula.  But  he  was  unable,  on 
this  occasion,  to  carry  his  point.  It  was  maintained  against  him, 
that  the  Ood  of  Mohammed  was  plainly  not  the  true  Ood.  He 
was  not  to  be  balked,  howeyer,  by  failing  of  his  object  here. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  court-clergy,'  he  drew  up  a 
wordy  edict  against  the  aboye-mentioned  form  of  oath.  But  this 
met  again  with  yiolent  opposition  from  the  patriarch  and  the 
bishops,  which  excited  great  indignation  in  the  emperor.  Deter- 
mined to  carry  his  point  at  any  cost,  he  summoned  the  patriarch, 
with  a  synod,  to  his  palace  in  Scutari,  to  which  he  had  retired  on 
account  of  his  health.  When  they  arriyed,  the  emperor's  secre- 
tary handed  them  an  edict  of  the  emperor  against  the  formula, 
which  he  required  them  to  sign,  and  an  extremely  yiolent  docu- 
ment, in  which  he  declared  he  should  be  ungrateful  to  the  King 
of  kings,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  so  many  obligations,  if  he 

1  See  Nicetas  de  ComneDO,  lib.  ▼!!.»  c.  vi.  Tbe  words  added,  kuI  Sri  6\6tr<pvp6v 
i<m,  are  attended  with  diflScalty.  It  was  even  at  that  time  confessed,  as  Nicetas 
shows,  that  it  could  not  be  exactly  understood  what  was  meant :  (^XXoiv  ii  /m^  <rvvf 
iwai  aic/oi/3coc  lnro'i6v  r%  trri  rd  6\6a<l>vpo¥.  The  last  word  denotes  that  which  is 
solid,  firm,  or  wrought  of  such  materials  and  made  of  one  piece;  thus  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat 
lib.'xxxiii.,  o.  xxvi.,  employs  the  word  holosphyratos  to  signify  a  statue  of  this  sort  cast 
in  metal.  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  the  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  which  the  Mo- 
hammedans were  accused  of  worshipping.    Vide  Hottiuger,  Hist  oriental,  p.  156. 

3  As  Nicetas  says :  (twovpyoXv  alv  tovto  ')(pri<rafii¥ot,  oJh  fii$i  rwiriir  t^  fiavtXtlov 
«&X9«  rdp^Kalpoy  KoXaKtvovrat, 
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suffered  him  to  lie  nnder  the  anathema ;  and,  following  a  common 
practice  of  the. Byzantine  emperors,  he  threatened  that  he  would 
apply  to  the  pope,  expecting  to  frighten  the  bishops  to  com- 
pliance. He  said  he  would  assemble  a  larger  synod  and  call  in 
the  pope's  assistance.  At  this  juncture,  the  yenerable  Eustathius 
stood  forth,  holding  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  shepherd,  to  declare 
firmly  against  the  imperial  edict.  "  He  could  not,  he  said, 
*'  look  upon  the  Ood  of  that  Mohammed,  from  whom  so  much  mis- 
chief had  come,  as  the  true  Ood.'*  When  this  was  reported  to 
the  emperor,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  anger.  He  demanded 
that  Eustathius  should  be  impeached.  Either  he  who  had  dared 
to  injure  the  Lord's  anointed  must  be  punished,  or  it  must  be 
preyed  against  himself  that  he  had  neyer  worshipped  the  true 
Ood,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  willingly  allow  himself  to  be 
conyerted.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difiBculty  that  the  patriarch 
could  appease  the  emperor ;  and  after  much  negotiation  a  middle 
course  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  determined  that,  in 
place  of  the  anathema  against  the  Ood  of  Mohammed,  should  be 
substituted  the  certainly  more  judicious  form  :  **  against  Moham- 
med, and  his  doctrine,  and  eyerything  connected  therewith."^ 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  Oreek  church  to  the  Latin,  the 
after-effects  of  those  schisms  which  had  made  their  appearance 
at  an  earlier  period  still  continued  to  be  experienced.  The  sys- 
tematic eyolution  of  the  system  of  faith  of  the  Roman  church,  by 
scholasticism,  and  the  perfected  form  of  Papal  absolutism,  could 
only  serye  to  define  more  sharply  the  line  of  diyision  between  the 
two  churches,  and  to  make  the  difference  still  more  radical.  While 
they  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  church,  in  their  consciousness  of 
possessing  the  only  true  tradition,  and  an  authority  founded  on 
diyine  right,  and  destined  to  judge  and  decide  oyer  all,  supposed 
they  could  look  down  on  the  Oreek  church  with  a  feeling  of 
superiority ;  they  of  the  Oreek  church,  priding  themselyes  on  a 
traditional  literary  culture,  which,  to  be  sure,  must  fade  to  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  new  mental  achieyements  of 
the  West,  were  still  inclined  tp  despise  the  Latins  as  barbarians. 
The  crusades  brought  Greeks  and  Latins  into  closer  connection 
and  more  liring  contact  with  each  other ;  but  these  were  fre- 

1  'Aiiidfiiia  rtf  MtNi^fT  ical  vav^  t^  ainov  ii^xV  *^^  iioSoxV' 
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qaently  bnt  sources  of  controyersyand  distrust,  and  serred  rather 
to  widen  than  to  narrow  the  distance  between  the  two  parties.  As 
we  hare  already  remarked  on  a  former  page/  the  disputed  ques- 
tion preyailing  between  the  two  churches,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  brought  up  anew  for  discussion  at 
the  beginning  of  these  undertakings,  in  1098,  before  a  council 
held  by  pope  Urban  the  Second,  at  Bari.  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury stood  forth  as  adrocate  of  the  Latin  church  doctrine,  and 
the  anathema  on  that  of  the  Oreek  church  was  here  renewed. 

Among  the  succeeding  transactions  between  the  two  churches, 
one  particularly  descrying  notice  was  a  conference  held  under  the 
Oreek  emperor,  John  Comnenus  the  Second,  between  Anselm  of 
Hayelberg,^  a  bishop  eminently  distinguished  for  weight  of  cha- 
racter, intellectual  ability,  and  education,  and  the  archbishop 
Nechites  (doubtless  Nicetas)  of  Nicomedia,  who  superintended 
the  direction  of  studies  already  noticed,  at  Constantinople,  in 
1146,  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  churches,  and 
the  means  of  settling  them.  When  Anselm,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  was  residing  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugene  the  Third,  he 
drew  up,  at  the  request  of  that  pope,  a  full  account  of  that  confer- 
ence.' We  may  take  it  for  granted,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
sented here  with  a  set  of  minutes  drawn  up  with  diplomatical 
accuracy ;  still^  we  haye  eyery  reason  to  presume  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  Oreek  prelate  managed  his  cause  in  this  conference 
has,  in  all  essential  respects,  been  truly  represented  by  Anselm. 
He  represents  him  as  saying  many  pointed  and  striking  things 
against  the  Latin  church,  such  as  he,  assuredly,  could  not  haye 
inyented  at  his  own  point  of  yiew,  and  would  not  haye  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  opponent. 

In  respect  to  the  contested  point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  Nicetas  appealed,  as  the  Oreeks  were  eyer  wont  to  do,  to 
the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  St  John,  and  to  the  inyiolable  autho- 
rity of  the  Nicene  creed.  Anselm  replied  conformably  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  as  it  had  been  settled  since  the  time  of 


1  Page  224. 

2  See  respeodng  bim,  A.  F.  Riedel's  Essay,  in  the  Allgemeinen  Arohiv,  fiir  die 
Geachiohtakande  dea  preuaaiachen  Staatea  von  L.  Ton  Ledebor,  voL  ?iij.,  f.  97;  and  bj 
Dr  Spieker,  in  Illgen't  Zeitachrift  tax  hiatoriacbe  Theologie,  to],  ii.,  f.  1840. 

3  In  D^Achery  Spiceleg.  t.  i. 
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Vinceotius  of  Lerins.  He  presented,  on  the  other  side,  the  pro- 
gressiye  evolntion  of  that  dootrine,  nnder  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  actuating  the  chnrch,  by  rirtue  of  which  the  doctrine, 
contained  as  to  its  germ  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  had  been  more 
exactly  defined  and  explicated,  and  what  it  contained  in  spirit, 
reduced  to  the  form  of  more  precise  conceptions ;  just  as  the  work 
of  one  uniyersal  council  is  completed  in  the  gradual  development 
of  Christian  doctrine  by  another  and  later.  All  this  is  the  work 
of  the  same  Spirit,  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  and  to  his 
church ;  of  whom  he  says  that  he  would  teach  many  things  which 
the  apostles,  at  that  time,  could  not  understand.  Eren  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  explained  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  dirinity  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  cannot  be  pointed  out  as 
a  doctrine  expressed,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Bible/  Anselm 
alleged,  in  behalf  of  the  well-grounded  authority  of  the  Boman 
church,  that  all  heresies  had  found  their  birthplace  in  the  Oreek 
church  ;  while  in  the  former,  the  pure  doctrine  had  ever  been  pre- 
served, free  from  alloy,  amid  all  the  disputes  proceeding  flrom  that 
other  quarter.  To  this  Nicetas  replied :'  "  If  the  heresies  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Ghreek  church,  still,  they  were  subdued  there ; 
and  they  could  only  contribute  to  the  clearer  evolution  and 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  faith.'*  And  he  endeavours  to  point 
out,  here,  a  substantial  advantage  of  the  Oreek  church  over  the 
Latin,  tracing  it  to  the  predominating  scientific  culture  which  had 
distinguished  the  Oreek  church  from  the  beginning.  '*  Perhaps 
the  very  reason  why  so  many  heresies  had  not  sprung  up  among 
the  Romans  was,  that  there  had  not  been  among  them  so  many 
learned  and  acute  investigators  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  If  that 
conceit  of  knowledge  by  which  the  Oreek  heretics  had  been  mis- 
led, deserved  censure,  still,  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins,  who 
afSrmed  neither  one  thing  nor  another  about  the  faith,  but  only 
followed  the  lead  of  others  in  unlearned  simplicity,  deserved  not 
to  be  praised.^    It  must  be  ascribed  either  to  blameable  negli- 

I  Lib.  ii,  e.  xzii.,  teqq. 

'  Lib.  ill.,  c.  xi. 

S  Lib.  iii.,  e.  XL :  Sieat  haeretiooram,  qai  apnd  n<w  ftiemnt,  Ttna  sapientia,  qua  ae- 
doed  sunt,  cnlpanda  eat,  iu  niminim  [which,  withont  doabt,  ahoald  rtad  minime,  aa 
irony  here  would  be  oat  of  place}  laudanda  eat  Bomana  imperitia,  qaa  ipai  nee  hoc  neo 
illod  de  fide  dixerunt,  aed  alioa  inde  dioentea  et  docentea  aimplioitate  qoaai  sdnoa  doou 
audierunt. 
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gence  in  ezaminiDg  into  the  faith,  or  to  singular  inactivity  of 
mind  and  dolness  of  apprehension,  or  to  hindrances  growing  oat 
of  the  heayy  load  of  secular  bosiness.**^  He  applies  to  the  La- 
tins, in  this  regard,  the  words  in  1  Tim.  i.  7,  and  to  the  Greeks 
what  Aristotle  says  of  the  usefulness  of  doubt  as  a  passage-way 
to  truth.  Earnestly  does  Nicetas  protest  against  the  intima- 
tion that  the  Greek  church  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  what  the 
pope,  without  a  council  held  in  concurrence  with  the  Greeks, 
might,  on  his  own  self-assumed  authority,  prescribe.  ^'If  the  pope, 
seated  on  the  high  throne  of  his  glory,  will  fulminate  against  us, 
and  hurl  down  his  mandates  upon  us  from  his  lofty  station  ;  if, 
not  with  our  concurrence,  but  arbitrarily,  and,  according  to  his 
own  good  pleasure,  he  will  judge  us,  nay,  order  us  ;  what  fraternal 
or  what  paternal  relation  can  subsist  long  on  such  terms  !  Who 
would  patiently  endure  this  ?  If  we  could,  we  might  justly  be 
called,  and  should  be  in  fact  slaves  and  not  sons  of  the  church."* 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  such  authority  belonged  to  the 
pope,  then  all  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  sciences,  all 
Greek  intellect  and  Greek  learning,  were  superfluous.  The  pope 
alone  would  be  bishop,  teacher,  and  pastor ;  he  alone  would  have 
to  be  responsible  to  God  for  all,  whom  God  had  committed  to  his 
charge  alone.  The  apostolic  creed  did  not  teach  men  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Roman  church  in  especial,  but  one  common,  catholic, 
apostolic  church.8 

Though  Nicetas  defended  the  use  of  ordinary  bread  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  Lord^s  supper,  a  custom  which  had  always  been 
handed  down  in  the  Greek  church,  yet  he  estimates  the  import- 
ance of  this  disputed  point  with  Christian  moderation.4  He  says 
that  he  himself,  in  case  no  other  bread  was  to  be  had,  would  hare 
no  hesitation  in  using  unleavened  bread  in  the  mass.     ''  Since, 


1  Quod  contigisse  videtur  Tel  ex  nimit  negligentia  investigaDdae  fidei  vel  ex  grossa 
tarditate  hebetis  ingenii  vel  ex  occapatione  ao  mole  saeculariB  impedimenti. 

3  Si  Romanus  pontifex  in  excelso  throoo  gloriae  suae  residens  nobis  tonare  et  quasi 
projieere  mandata  saa  de  snblimi  yoluerit,  et  non  nosiro  eonsilio,  sed  proprio  arbitrio 
pro  beneplacito  soo  de  nobis  et  de  ecclesiis  nostris  jadicare,  imo  imperare  Tolaerit, 
quae  firaterAitas  sea  etiam  quae  paternitaa  haec  esse  poterit  ?  Quia  hoc  unquam  aequo 
animo  snstinere  quest  f  Tone  nempe  veri  serri  et  non  filii  ecclesiae  recte  dioi  posse- 
mosctessa. 

S  Lib.  iii.,  e.  Tiii. 

*  Lib.  c.  c.  xviii. 
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howeyer,"  he  adds,  '*  the  number  of  the  narrow-minded  far  exceeds 
that  of  persons  well-instracted  in  the  faith,  and  the  undistingaish- 
ing  multitude  easily  take  offence,  it  was  worthy  of  all  pains,  that 
both  Latins  and  Greeks  should  be  induced  to  join,  heart  and 
hand,  in  bringing  about,  in  some  suitable  place  and  at  some  suit- 
able time,  a  general  council,  at  which  the  use  of  leayened  or  un- 
leayened  bread,  by  all  at  the  same  time,  should  be  adopted,  or,  if 
such  an  agreement  could  not  be  arriyed  at  without  giying  scandal 
to  one  of  the  two  parties,  yet  all  should  agree  in  this,  that  neither 
party  should  condemn  the  other,  and  this  difference  should  no 
longer  turn  to  the  injury  of  holy  charity.  ''  Mutual  condemna- 
tion,'* says  he,  "  is  a  far  greater  sin  than  this  diyerbity  of  custom, 
which  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference."  Both  finally  agreed 
on  this  point,  that  a  general  council,  consisting  of  Latins  and 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reunion  of  the  two 
churches,  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 

But  the  irritable  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  parties 
heightened  by  the  crusades  and  the  consequences  following  in 
their  train,  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  would  not 
lower  their  tone,  put  the  assembling  of  such  a  council  out  of  the 
question ;  and  eyen  if  it  could  haye  been  held,  it  must,  for  the 
same  reasons,  haye  failed  of  coming  to  any  beneficial  results. 
When  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  century,  seyeral  proyinces  of  the 
East  were  conquered  by  the  crusaders,  when  finally,  in  1204,  a 
Western  empire  was  founded  at  Constantinople,  the  Latins  con- 
ducted towards  the  Greeks  in  so  unchristian,  despotic,  and  cruel 
a  manner  that  the  hate  of  the  latter  was  thereby  roused  to  a 
higher  intensity,  and  the  impression  endured  for  a  longtime  after- 
wards. Eyery  yiolent  measure  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  all  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  suppressing  eyery- 
thing  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  monks  especially  were  treated 
with  great  harshness.  Many  Greeks  died  as  martyrs  at  the 
stake,  for  the  liberties  of  their  church,  and  the  honest  conyictions 
of  their  minds.^ 


1  See  the  repoit  of  en  unknown  Greek  peitienlaily  oonoeming  the  cruelties  peipe- 
trtted  on  the  ialend  of  Cjpras,  in  the  work  of  Leo  Allatiot,  •  Greek  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  Roman  ehnrch:  De  ecclesiae  occidentalis  atqae  orientalis  peipetoa  eonsen- 
slone,  lib.  ii.,  c.  ziiL,  p.  094.  To  this  learned  man  snch  proceedings  of  the  Bomish 
eboreh  seem  perfectly  regular,  and  he  very  naively  remarks :  Opus  erat,  eflHenes  pro- 
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Though  by  these  eyentfl  the  Greeks  must  hare  become  still 
more  alienated  from  the  Boman  church,  and  the  transactions  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  at  Constantinople  had  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Greek  clergy,  yet  a  nei^  political 
interest  came  into  play,  which  made  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Nice,  more  desirous  than  oyer  of 
the  union  of  the  two  churches.  The  emperor  John  Ducas  V atazes 
hoped,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
recover  what  had  been  rent  from  the  empire  by  the  arms  of  the 
Latins  ;  and  for  this  reason  inrited  and  favoured  negotiations  for 
union.  The  patriarch  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  but  who  also 
resided  at  Nice,  sent  two  letters  to  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  and 
to  the  cardinals,  which  certainly  betray  no  evidence  in  him  of  a 
man  who  could  have  been  induced  by  any  political  considerations 
to  bow  before  the  papacy.^  The  patriarch  begins  with  saying 
that  he  regarded  Christ  as  the  only  true  comer- stone,  on  which 
the  whole  church  was  founded :  "  Whoever  believes  on  thee,  as 
this  comer-stone,"  he  exclaims, — addressing  Christ,  and  probably 
alluding  already  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  church  of 
Home, — "  shall  in  nowise  come  to  shame,  nor  find  himself  torn  from 
the  foundation  of  bis  hope.  This  tmth  none  can  gainsay  but  a 
disciple  of  the  father  of  lies."  As  Christ  proclaims  peace  to 
those  who  are  nigh,  and  to  those  who  are  afar  off,  as  by  his  death 
on  the  cross  he  had  brought  together  all,  from  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  earth,  into  a  fellowship  of  piety,  so  it  was  his  own  cause  to 
bring  back  those  who  had  fallen  apart  to  the  unity  of  faith.  He 
then  urgently  calls  upon  the  pope  to  make  every  effort  for  the  re- 
storation of  church-fellowship  between  Greeks  and  Latins.  He 
defends  the  Greeks  against  the  objections  made  to  their  orthodoxy; 
against  the  complaints  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  schism  : 

priaeque  fidei  rebellM  et  Teritttis  oppugnatoree  non  exilio,  sed  ferro  et  igne  in  saiiiorem 
mentem  redacere.  Haeretioi  proscribendi  sunt,  ezterminandl  sunt,  puniendi  snnt  et 
pertinacefl  occidendi,  cremandi.  Ita  leges  saneiant,  ita  obseiraTit  autiquitas,  nee  alius 
mos  est  recentioris  ecolesiae  turn  Graecae  turn  Latinae. 

1  These  two  letters,  published  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1287,  f.  386.  Nothing 
but  the  bias  of  party-interest  could  ever  lead  one  to  hold  that  these  letters  are  a  fabrica* 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  the  violent  passages  in  them  directed  against  the  popes; 
Oregory's  answer  shows  that  many  passages  of  that  sort  must  have  been  in  the  letter  to 
which  he  is  replying;  besides,  what  took  place  subsequently,  during  the  negotiations  at 
Constantinople,  testifies  to  the  existence  of  such  a  tone  of  feeling  as  is  expressed  in 
these  letters. 
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**  Many  persons  of  high  dignity  and  power/*  says  he,  ^'  would 
listen  to  yon,  were  they  not  afraid  of  nnjust  oppressions,  wanton 
extortions,  or  indecorous  servitude."     Only  one  thing  was  want- 
ing to  the  Greeks,  the  blood  and  crown  of  martyrdom  :  ''  What 
I  say,  and  why  I  say  it,'*  he  then  exclaims,  '*  the  famous  island 
of  Cyprus  can  tell,  which  has  furnished  new  martyrs.     Was  that 
a  pretty  business,  most  holy  pope,  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter  1 
Did  Peter,  the  gentle  and  humble  disciple  of  Christ,  prescribe 
that  ?"     And  he  held  up  to  the  pope  the  doctrine  set  forth  in 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter  ;  while  to  the  Greeks  he  applies  what 
the  same  apostle  says  of  the  faith  that  is  tried  by  the  fire  of  suf- 
ferings.    He  concludes  with  again  entreating  the  pope  that  he 
would  spare  no  pains  in  bringing  about  the  great  work  of  re- 
storing unity  to  the  church,  as  he  himself  would  not  be  hindered 
by  any  bodily  weakness,  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  from  doing  all 
that  lay  within  his  power.     He  said :  *^  He  was  well  aware  that 
both  parties  maintained  the  error  was  not  with  them,  which  each 
would  of  course  say  of  itself.     But  both  parties  should  look  into 
the  mirror  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  left  be- 
hind them  by  the  old  church  teachers,  and  thereby  examine  them- 
selyes."     The  same  spirit  also  expressed  itself  in  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  patriarch  to  the  cardinals :  '^  Let  us  all,  said  he  to 
them, ''  be  of  the  same  mind.    Let  not  one  of  us  say :  I  am  of 
Paul;  another,  I   am  of  Apollos;   another,  I  am  of  Cephas; 
another,  I  am  of  Christ,  but  let  us  all  call  ourselres  of  Christ,  as 
we  are  all  called  Christians.*'    Here,  too,  the  rending  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  was  attributed  to  the  extortions  and  oppres- 
siye  measures  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  **  From  being  a  mother, 
she  had  turned  into  a  step-mother ;  unmindful  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  that  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  she 
trampled  most  under  foot  those  who  humbled  themselres  the 
most  before  her."    The  pope  hereupon  sent  two  Dominicans  and 
two  Franciscans  to  Constantinople,  as  delegates  to  treat  concern- 
ing peace, — with  two  letters  to  the  patriarch,  in  which  he  took 
notice  of  the  reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  abore-cited  letters, 
but  also  passed  by  many  things,  perhaps  purposely,  in  silence. 
He  allowed  that  the  patriarch  was  right,  in  saying  that  Christ  is 
the  chief  comer-stone  and  first  foundation  of  the  church ;  but  re- 
minded him  that  the  apostles  were  the  secondary  foundations 
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f secundaria  fundamentaj,  among  whom  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant was  the  apostle  Peter,  of  whose  primacy  he  was  careful 
to  remind  him.  The  envoys,  on  their  arriyal  at  Constantinople, 
in  1233,  were  received  with  great  marks  of  honour ;  bnt  the 
negotiations,  in  which  the  Greeks  betrayed  the  irritated  state  of 
their  feelings  at  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  led  to  no  fayonr- 
able  results.  The  legates  declared  that  the  Roman  church  would 
not  depart  an  iota  from  their  faith  and  symbol ;  the  Greeks  must 
confess  to  the  faith  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son 
as  well  as  from  the  Father ;  and  they  must  set  forth  this  in  their 
sermons  before  the  people,  and  condemn  and  bum  their  books 
written  against  this  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
pope  would  not  force  them  io  recite  the  creed  with  that  addition. 
Neither  should  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, be  pressed  on  the  Greeks ;  only  they  should  firmly  believe 
and  preach  to  others  that  the  body  of  Christ  could  be  made  of 
unleavened  as  well  as  leavened  bread,  and  all  the  books  com- 
posed against  that  usage  of  the  Roman  church  they  should  con- 
demn and  burn.  These  last  declarations  were  received  by  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  bishops,  with  great  indignation ;  and  so 
the  negotiations  were  broken  up.i 

If  the  restoration  of  fraternal  communion  between  the  two 
great  portions  of  the  church,  which  together  were  designed  to 
form  one  whole,  might  itself  be  an  object  of  longing  desire  to  all 
who  were  not  blinded  by  national  hate,  or  narrow-minded  fanati- 
cism, much  more  must  the  great  evils  which  sprang  out  of  the 
schism,  and  continued  to  be  propagated  and  to  spring  up  afresh 
from  age  to  age,  call  forth  in  the  unprejudiced  the  wish  for  a  re- 
union, and  impel  them  to  cast  about  for  the  means  of  securing  so 
great  an  object.  And  when  such  persons  inquired  into  the  points 
of  dispute  which  had  come  into  discussion  between  the  two  parties, 
these,  most  assuredly,  would  appear  to  them  as  of  little  or  no 
importance  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
faith;  for  the  far  graver  doctrinal  opposition  betwixt  the  two 
churches  had  in  fact  remained  an  unconscious  one,  never  expressed 
in  any  public  confession.  In  the  controverted  point  which  was 
considered  of  the  most  weight, — ^the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 

1  See  the  aceonnt  of  the  papal  legates  in  Rainaldi,  a.d.  1233,  (  5,  et  seq. 
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Ohost, — an  easy  method  of  accommodation  readily  presented 
itself,  that  of  resorting  to  a  comparison  of  the  older  church 
teachers.  Accordingly,  a  pious  and  learned  man  of  these  times, 
standing  in  high  Teneration  among  the  Greeks,  the  abbot  and 
priest  Nicephoms  filemmydes,  devoted  himself  to  the  business 
of  writing  for  the  peace  of  the  church,^  which  he  was  induced  to 
do  by  a  purely  Christian  interest,  separate  from  all  those  other 
considerations  which  under  these  circumstances  are  so  apt  to 
mingle  in. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  cringe  before  the  Byzantine 
despotism,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following  example :  The  em- 
peror John  Ducas  kept  up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Marcesina, 
a  lady  of  the  court,  with  whose  beauty  he  had  become  enamoured. 
He  treated  her  as  a  second  wife,  and  required  nearly  the  same 
honours  to  be  paid  to  her  as  to  an  empress.  The  pious  monk 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  was  the  only  one  who  fearlessly  ex- 
pressed himself,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  against  this 
scandal  offered  to  a  Christian  people  ;  and  once,  when  she  pro- 
posed visiting  the  church  connected  with  the  monastery  of  Blem- 
mydes,  and  to  partake  of  the  communion  there,  he  caifted  the 
church  doors  to  be  shut  in  her  face.  Accustomed  to  receive 
homage  from  all,  she  was  the  more  exasperated  at  receiving  this 
treatment  from  a  monk,  and  urged  the  emperor,  over  whom  in 
other  matters  her  influence  was  unbounded,  to  revenge  her  in- 
sulted pride.  The  worthy  monk,  foreseeing  the  vengeance  that 
must  overtake  him,  issued  a  circular  letter,^  giving  an  account  of 
what  he  had  done,  explaining  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to 
do  so,  and  expressing  the  noble  temper  which  governed  him.* 
"  Though  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,**  says  he, 
**  we  were  taken  by  surprise,  yet  we  did  not  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  drive  away  from  the  common  prayer  and  song  of  the 
faithful,  the  adulteress,  who,  in  an  unheard-of  manner,  insults  the 
laws  of  Christ  and  makes  the  insult  a  public  one,  and  to  banish 
with  all  our  power  the  unholy  from  holy  places ;  not  without  fear, 
indeed,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  but  overcoming  the 

1  See  two  tremtisefl  reladng  to  this  sobjeot,  in  Leo  Allatius  Graecia  ortbodoza,  t  i. 

'  ivi^ToX^  KaBokucmripa. 

>  Of  Marceaina  he  aaya :  Bt%  h  dpxo^iwa  h  Mapxtvipa,  ^  i(ox<0«  ipwfii^n  rm 
fiaviXii  Koi  iid  TO¥T0  trdwrmp  ifir%pr^pov<ra  ical  abrtit  r^t  Abyou<rrt\t  'wpmTtvovva 
Tvpanfucmt  tUri«l>pii<rtVf  etc. 
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fear  of  man  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  we  would  rather  die 
than  act  contrary  to  his  laws.  Thoagh  many,"  he  wrote,  "  might 
think  differently  from  himself,  yet  he  could  not  follow  them  in 
that  which  is  wrong.  He  should  stand  ready  e?en  to  renounce 
the  fathers,  that  he  might  be  only  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to 
keep  himself  wholly  in  his  footsteps  and  laws.  Whoever  was 
not  so  minded  could  not  be  Christ^s  disciple."  And  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words  :  *'  Thus  thinking,  we  dared  not  present 
the  holy  bread  to  the  impure  and  shameless,  and  to  cast  the 
pearls  of  the  liturgy  before  one  who  wallows  in  the  mire  of  adul- 
tery. Therefore  will  we  suffer  in  the  Lord,  whatever  may  betide 
us."i 

But  the  emperor,  restrained  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  did 
not  venture  to  attempt  anything  against  the  pious  man  who  was 
in  earnest  for  the  honour  of  the  divine  law.^  Under  the  emperor 
Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second,  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  offered  to  this  Blemmydes,  but  he  preferred  the 
quiet  of  his  monastery.^         * 

The  above-mentioned  reason,  which  led  the  emperors  residing 
in  Nice  to  wish  for  the  union  of  the  churches,  was  removed,  it  is 
true,  when  in  1261  Michael  Paleologus,  by  his  crimes,  had  risen 
to  the  imperial  dignity, — and  by  crimes  sought  to  maintain  him- 
self in  it, — reconquered  Constantinople,  and  restored  the  ancient 
empire.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  political  motives  inducing 
him  to  seek  the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding  with  the 
pope,  became  the  stronger.  He  stood  in  fear  of  the  armies  of 
the  West,  which  were  again  threatening  the  Greek  empire,  and 
hoped,  through  means  of  the  pope,  to  be  able  to  avert  this  dan- 
ger. He  was  ready  himself  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  this  ob- 
ject, and  felt  assured,  not  without  reason,  that  the  papacy,  even 
though  submitted  to,  must  always  remain  a  powerless  thing  to 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  subjection  be  merely  one  of  form  and 
appearance.  But  he  could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  making  the 
heads  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  monks  feel  the  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, and  share  these  convictions  with  himself     Great  as 

1  Vide  Leo  AUat.  de  eoelesiae  occidental  is  aique  orientalis  pcrpetua  consens.,  lib.  ii., 
c.  xiv.,  p.  718. 
:;  See  the  bistorical  work  of  Nici^pbarus  Gregoras,  lib.  ii.,  c.  vii. 
3  L.  c.  lib.  iii.,  c.  i. 
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was  the  power  of  the  rude  Byzantine  despotism  over  the  minds 
of  its  subjects,  still,  it  was  opposed  on  this  side  by  a  formidable 
check,  which  brute  force  could  not  so  easily  remove  ;  and  there 
subsisted  already  in  the  Greek  church  a  schism,  for  which  this 
emperor  was  accountable,  and  which  might  easily  be  followed  up 
by  another  still  more  radical,  to  increase  the  confusion. 

When,  under  the  reign  of  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second,  Nice- 
phorus  Blemmydes  declined  the  patriarchal  dignity  offered  to  him, 
another  pious  monk,  Arsenius,  was  induced  to  accept  it,  though 
he  was  afterwards  constrained  to  lament  that  he  had  not  followed 
the  example  of  the  first-named  indi?idual.     That  emperor  left 
behind  him,  at  his  death,  a  son  six  years  old,  oyer  whom  he  ap- 
pointed  the  patriarch  guardian ;    and   the   latter  felt  himself 
sacredly  bound  to  watch  oTer  the  young  heir  of  the  empire,  till 
he  could  enter  upon  the  goTemment.     It  being  out  of  his  power 
to  prevent  Michael  Paleologus  from  usurping  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, he  crowned  him  ;  yet  only  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  hold  the  government  no 
longer  than  to  the  majority  of  John  Lascaris,  and  then  to  resign 
in  his  favour.     Bat  that  usurper  refused  to  be  bound  by  his  oath  ; 
and  the  more  effectually  to  exclude  from  the  throne  the  regular 
successor  of  the  late  emperor,  and  to  secure  himself  against  all 
danger  from  his  plots,  he  caused  John  Lascaris,  who  was  now  a 
child  about  ten  years  old,  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyesight.     The 
patriarch  Arsenius  immediately  excommunicated  him ;  and  the 
emperor,  though  he  might  silence  the  upbraidings  of  his  own 
conscience  at  the  commission  of  so  great  a  crime,  and  forget  the 
judgment  of  a  holy  God,  yet  dreaded  the  tribunal  of  the  church. 
The  absolution  of  the  church  was,  to  him,  the  same  as  the  for- 
giveness of  sin.     A  stranger  to  all  true  fear  of  God,  the  despot 
humbled  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  the  church.     Submitting 
to  the  penance  imposed  on  him,  he  expected  thus  to  gain  over 
the  patriarch  so  as  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  ban  and  grant 
him  absolution.     Thus  would  he  make  the  matter  up  with  his 
own  conscience  and  the  judgment  of  God.     But  he  could  not 
bend  the  mind  of  the  pious  patriarch.     The  only  course  that  re- 
mained, therefore,  was  to  get  rid  of  him.     A  synod  called  to- 
gether at  Constantinople  was  the  instrument  employed  to  subvert 

him,  and  he  cheerfully  retired  dnce  more  to  the  seclusion  and 

y  2 
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qtiiet  of  the  oloist^r.  A  bishop  of  Adrianople,  Oermanna,  whO' 
was  friendly  to  the  emperor,  was  appointed  his  snccessor.  Stilly 
a  large  party  remained  devoted  to  Arsenins,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognize any  other  as  patriarch.  Germanns  found  hinoiself  assailed 
by  reproaches  on  all  sides,  and  resigned  Iris  office.  Joseph ,  an 
aged  and  unlettered  monk,  whoHy  ignorant  of  the  world,  finally 
assumed  the  patriarcbal  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  conro- 
cation  of  bishops,  the  emperor,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  attar,  and  declared  himself 
guilty  of  two  sins,  peijury,  and  depriring  the  son  of  his  prede-* 
cessof  of  his  eyesight.  Then  the  patriarch  first  stood  up  and 
gave  the  emperor,  while  prostrate  on  the  ground,  a  written 
certificate  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  the  bishops,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  read  to  him  this  form 
of  absolution.  The  emperor,  after  partaking  of  the  commtnion, 
departed,  joyfil,  as  if  the  burden  had  been  removed  from  his  eon- 
science,  and  he  were  now  made  sure  of  the  grace  of  God  himself.^ 
Kor  did  he  forget  how  much  he  was  indebted  for  the  peace  of  bis* 
soul  to  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  new  patriarch,  however,  wa» 
but  the  more  detested  by  the  party  of  Arsenius  ;  and  the  schism 
betwixt  the  Arsenians  and  the  followers  of  Joseph  penetrated 
into  the  midst  of  families.^ 

Although  the  attempt  to  effect  a  union  between  the  two 
churches,  would  unavoidably  create  new  divisions  in  the  Greek 
church  already  tent  by  these  parties,  still,  the  dread  of  the  storm 
which  threatened  him  from  the  West  caused  the  emperor  to  over- 
look all  other  difficulties.  The  motives  which  influenced  Michael 
Faleologus  were  sustained  and  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1271,^  an  individual  who  on  his  return  from  the  East  had  taken 
pains  accurately  to  inform  himself  of  the  emperor*s  situation^  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  renewal  of  the  crusades,  and  consi- 
dered the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  a  very  impor- 
tant means  to  that  end,  Gregory  the  Tenth,  was  elected  pope.  It 
was  the  determination  of  this  pope  to  make  it  his  special  busi- 

The  words  of  the  historian  Nieepborus  Oregoras,  lib.  iv.,  c.  yiii. :  xal  ovrwt  direct 

abrw  Karatrrfivat  ol6fit»o9.    George  Pacbymere9*8  history  of  this  emperor's  reign,  lib. 
iv.,  c.  zxv. 

2  Pacbymere8*8  History,  lib.  iv.,  e.  zzviii. 

»  See  vol.  vii.,  p.  262. 
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nesfi  at  the  general  conneil,  whieh  was  to  asaeiable  in  1274,  to  set 
on  foot  a  new  crusade,  and  consequently  to  bring  up  the  subject 
of  the  union.     When  the  Boman  embassy  for  peace,  in  which 
John  ParastroB,  a  man  of  Greek  descent,  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  arrired  at  Constantinojp4e,  the 
emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  business  tP 
a  concluaioB.     He  described  to  the  clergy  the  threatening  dang^ 
which  might  thus  be  a?erted.     He  appealed  to  tJbe  negoUatioos 
already  mentioned,  under  the  emperor  Johannes  Ducas,  when  the 
Latins  were  by  no  means  accused  of  impiety  on  account  of  their 
doc^ne  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  by  no  means  required  that 
their  addition  to  this  doctrine  should  be  expunged  from  all  other 
writings,  but  only  from  the  creed.     He  represeated  to  them,  that 
the  Latins  and  Greeks  agreed  as  nearly  together  on  the  most 
important  matters  of  faith,  as  if  the  difference  between  them  was 
only  a  difference  of  language.     There  needed  to  be  no  scruples 
about  admitting  the  name  of  the  pope  into  the  ecclesiastical 
fo'ooks  (Si/Tmrxd)^  and  of  mentioning  him  in  the  public  prayers  of 
the  chucch,  since  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  bishops 
^  far  inferior  dignity,  as  a  mark  of  church-fellowship.     Why 
should  there  be  any  hesitation  about  calling  the  pope  broUier 
and  first  brother,  wben  even  the  rich  man  in  torments  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  Abraham  father,  from  whom  be  was  separated 
by  that  great  gulf  whidi  indicated  an  opposition  of  temper. 
Eren  though  the  right  of  appeals  to  the  pope  were  sanctioned, 
still,  owing  to  tiie  wide  separation  by  sea,  the  thing  could  not 
easily  be  carried  out  in  practice.^     The  patriarch  Joseph,  who 
was  otherwise  inclined  to  compUance,  and  whom  the  emperor 
was  disposed  to  indulge  out  of  gratitude  for  the  absolution 
he  had  obtained  from  him,  offered  here  the  most  determined 
resistance,  being  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  common  senti- 
ment which  prerailed  in  the  Greek  church.     Not  having  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  own  leaning,  he  requested  his  archivarius 
(;^a/7ro<^i;Xa^)  Johannes  Beccns,'  a  man  of  high  authority  on  ac- 

1  See  the  report  of  George  PaofaTmeree,  who  himself  took  a  part  ia  theee  prooeedings, 
in  bis  history  of  this  emperor,  lib.  v.,  e.  zii. 

S  The  two  hietoriaiM,  Nioephoms  Oieflrons  and  Paebymerea,  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  each  other  in  their  judgment  abont  the  learning  of  Becciw.  The  Him  ir  says  (lib. 
T.,  e.  ii^  p.  129,  in  the  latest  collection) :  in  the  knowledge  of  Hellenic  literature,  others 
had  gone  before  him;  bat  in  thtdvKnvit  Iktyfiarmv  iKKXnvtaarihiov,  all  appeared  as 
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coant  of  bis  knowledge  in  church  literature,  and  his  rhetorical 
gifts,  after  the  Byzantine  standard,  that  he  would  give  a  public 
expression  of  his  judgment  on  these  matters.  Fear  held  him 
back.  But  when  the  patriarch  bade  him  speak  on  penalty  of  the 
ban,  he  at  length  surmounted  his  fears,  and  in  direct  terms  de« 
clared  the  Latins  t^  be  heretics.  This  was  of  great  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  party  whom  he  led.  The  concentrated  fury 
of  the  emperor  now  fell  upon  him;  he  was  thrown  with  his 
whole  family  into  prison,  and  the  emperor,  who  considered  it  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  gain  his  yoice,  employed 
this  treatment  as  a  means  also  of  bending  his  will  and  inducing 
him  to  alter  his  tone.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  him  over,  ex- 
tracts from  the  older  church  teachers  were  laid  before  him  in  his 
dungeon.  He  desired  to  read  the  excerpted  passages  in  their 
connection,  and  the  emperor  readily  consented.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  prison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  consult  himself  all 
the  books  he  thought  necessary.  One  might  be  disposed  to 
think,  from  the  way  in  which  the  change  in  Beccus's  opinions 
was  brought  about,  that  it  was  merely  a  hypocritical  pretence. 
Yet  his  later  behaviour,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered, 
under  every  change  of  circumstances,  to  the  principles  once  ex- 
pressed by  him,  evidence  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose 
views  are  determined  by  extraneous  considerations.  And  the 
writings  subsequently  composed  by  him  in  defence  of  the  union, 
speak  the  language  of  conviction,  and  lead  us  to  infer  how  the 
change  must  have  been  brought  about  in  him,  though  we  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  outward  circumstances  also  exercised 
an  unconscious  influence.  His  first  violent  declaration  might 
have  proceeded  from  the  passion  which  he  shared  in  common  with 
the  other  zealots  of  the  Greek  church,  before  he  had  made  any 
exact  inquiry  into  the  contested  points.  Now  he  had  leisure 
and  quiet  to  think  over  the  great  evils  which  had  been  wrought 
by  the  schism  and  the  violent  opposition  of  the  two  parties,  to 

children  in  ouniparisou  wiili  him.  The  other  remarks,  that  he  busied  himself  so  much 
with  Hellenlo  literature  that  he  could  not  make  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siast'cal.  Vide  lib  v.,  p.  381.  Perhaps  he  excelled  in  the  80>called  giAs  of  discourse 
and  dialectics,  but  had  little  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  or  ecclesiastical  either.  If  he 
WAS  no  great  pMficient  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  the  change  of  his  views  on  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  eontrorersy  may  be  more  easily  explained  without  disadvantage  to  his 
character. 
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weigh  more  exactly  the  points  of  dispute,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  far  more  important  articles  in  which  both  the  churches 
were  agreed.     The  compromise  already  proposed  by  many,  in  the 
most  important  point  of  dispute,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  appeared  to  him  a  plain  and  obvious  one.     In  par- 
ticular, the  writings  of  the  Tenerable  Nicephorus  Blemmydes, 
writings  prompted  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the   peace  of  the 
church,  but  which  he  had  never  before  read,  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  on  his  mind.     Thus,  from  being  the  most 
zealous  opponent,  he  became  by  degrees  the  warmest  supporter 
of  the  union ;  and  in  him  the  emperor  found  the  most  important 
instrument  for  promoting  his  designs,  an  instrument  which  he 
needed  so  much  the  more,  as  it  was  now  vain  to  expect  that  he 
should  be  able  to  gain  over  the  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  bound 
himself  by  an  oath.     Without  listening  to  the  contradiction  of 
the  zealots  for  the  ancient  doctrine  and  freedom  of  the  Greek 
church,  Michael  Paleologus  was  determined  to  push  the  matter 
through.     A  respectable  embassy,  charged  with  valuable  pre- 
sents, was  sent  to  Rome,  and  so  the  work  of  union  was  consum- 
mated, at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  after  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  pope.     A  confession  answering  to  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  had  respect  also  to  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost,  was  accepted  and  read  in  the  name  of  the 
Greek  church ;  but  to  the  latter  was  conceded  the  right  of  re- 
taining their  symbol  without  alteration,  as  well  as  other  peculiar 
usages,  which  obtained  before  the  schism.     The  primacy  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  admitted  by  the  Greeks.     The  emperor  had 
entered    into   an   agreement   with   the   peace-loving    patriarch 
Joseph,  that  the  latter  should  quietly  resign  his  patriarchate,  if 
the  work  of  union  should  be  consummated  at  Rome.     This  was 
now  done ;  and  he  hailed  it  as  a  welcome  event  which  enabled 
him  once  more  to  retire  to  the  cloister.     Beccns  was  appointed 
patriarch  ;  and  Joseph,  being  forced  against  his  will  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  opponents  of  the  union,  though  he  himself  and 
his  former  archivarins  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  each 
other  as  ever,  Beccus  was  made  by  that  party  the  brunt  of  the 
most  violent  attacks.     And  the  measures  to  which  the  emperor 
resorted  in  order  to  force  a  recognition  of  the  union,  and  punish 
its  opponents,  who  might  easily  be  represented  to  him  as  guilty 
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of  high  treason,  woold  only  serre  to  exasperate  that  party  and 
stir  up  their  hatred  against  Beecus,  who  was  certainly  a  great 
snfferer  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings.     Banishment  from 
the  country,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  the  scourge,  the 
cutting  off  of  ears  and  noses,  and  putting  out  of  eyes,  these  were 
the  means  which  the  emperor  employed  against  the  enemies  of 
the  seeming  peace  which  he  had  brought  about.     The  fanatical 
opponents  of  the  union  detested  its  advocates  still  more  if  pos- 
sible than  they  did  the  Latins  themselves.     Their  fanaticism 
manifested  itself  by  their  sedulously  avoiding  all  intercourse  with 
the  other  party,  by  which  they  imagined  they  should  be  polluted. 
Beccus  had  resolved,  at  first,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  calumnious 
attacks  made  against  himself,  for  he  feared  that  the  public  ex- 
citement would  only  be  increased.     But  he  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  impulse  to  defend  a  cause  which  he  considered  just 
against  accusations  which  appeared  to  him  sophistical  and  calum- 
nious.    He  felt  constrained  to  defend  the  Latins  against  that 
fanatical  hate,  which  would  load  them  with  every  heresy,  and 
allow  the  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  faith  to  be  utterly  for- 
gotten.    He  showed  how  the  schism  had  been  originally  brought 
about  by  outward  occasions  and  personal  animosities.     He  en- 
deavoured to  expose  the  groundlessness  of  the  accusations  of 
Fhotius  and  other  old  polemics.^     He  exerted  himself  withal  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation ;  but  in  the  present  ex- 
cited state  of  feelings  his  controversial  writings  could  only  serve 
to  pour  fresh  oil  on  the  flames  and  to  furnish  new  occasions  for 
branding  him  as  a  heretic.     The  mania  of  these  disputes  oace 
more  penetrated  into  families.     Laymen  became  zealous  for  dif- 
ferences about  which  they  understood  nothing  at  all,  as  if  the 
very  being  of  the  Christian  faith  depended  thereon.      Those 
melancholy  spectacles  of  the  fourth  century  w«re  repeated,  when 
disputes  on  such  matters  were  carried  on  in  bake-shops  and  public 
baths, — a  comparison  made  by  Beccus  himself,  who  tells  us  that 
children,  women,  day-labourers,  peasants,  people  understanding 
nothing  about  the  matter,  raised  a  great  clamour  and  outcry 
against  every  man  who  dared  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  peace 


1  See  the  coatroversia]  writings  of  Beccus  in  the  above-roentloaed  collection  of  Leo 
Alkiiius. 
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of  the  chnrch.*    He  then  cites  a  statement  of  Gregory,  of  Nyssa, 
about  the  Arian  controTorsies.^    "  The  same  tiling,"  he  says,  "  I 
see  happening  nowadays  almost  everywhere.      Boys  going  to 
school,  women  at  the  spinning-wheel,  peasants,  and  day-labourers 
of  all  sorts,  are  more  intent  and  interested,  than  they  are  upon 
any  business  under  their  hands,  in  passing  judgment  on  those 
who  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son.*'     And  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  attacked  by  the  opponents  of  the 
emperor,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  incurring  that  despot's  displea- 
sure by  the  greater  nobleness  of  his  own  character.     He  availed 
himself  both  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  him  as  patri- 
arch, and  of  the  favour  which  he  had  won  as  promoter  of  the 
union,  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  many  of  the  wretched  victims  of 
power.    Violent  fdtercations  not  seldom  arose  between  him  and  the 
emperor,  but  he  was  often  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  many  owed 
to  him  their  deliverance.     Tet  occasionally  he  failed ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  then  spoke  brought  down  upon  him,  for  the 
moment,  the  monarch's  displeasure.     Thus  it  happened,  that  the 
emperor  on  a  certain  occasion  refused  to  grant  the  patriarch,  in 
spite  of  his  repeated  remonstrances,  the  pardon  of  an  unfortunate 
individual.     When  Michael  afterwards  came  to  a  great  festival  of 
saints,  Beccus  renewed  his  remonstrances,  but  with  do  better 
success  than  before.     Then  he  held  back  the  hand  from  which 
the  emperor  was  about  to  receive  the  holy  supper,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  offer  it  to  hin  in  that  unforgiving  mood  to  his  own 
condemnation.    All  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor  were  in  vain. 
Ashamed  and  angry  he  left  the  church.     Beccus  withdrew  from 
the  patriarchal  palace  to  a  monastery,  and  the  emperor  was  forced 
to  recall  him  again  from  his  retirement.    Such  scenes  were  ever 
and  anon  repeated.     In  the  fourth  year  of  his  patriarchal  dignity, 
it  so  happened  that  Beccus  failed  once  more  in  his  intercessions 
in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  person.     Afterwards,  on  meeting  the 
latter,  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  done  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  save  him.     This  was  so  interpreted  by  Beccus's 
enemies  as  if  he  had  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  emperor.    It  is 

1  yMMTUTf f  Kmi  wcudtt  Koi  &¥fptt  TMv  SXow  oOdip  ytwpyiKoi  h  aWov  riv^v  fiavmiaov 
fiiov  -rXiov  tiioTmv  fitydXov  iyxXiifiaTOi  Kplttowi,  roi/t  fiiKpdv  yovv  tc  roA/tAuvrav 
viroypvj^ai  trpdt  riiw  r^  iKKXtitriacrriKiii  f Iprfvtjt  ovuaivgoiv, 

S  See  the  seeond  discourse  of  Beecus,  respecting  his  anjost  deposition,  in  Leo  Anat« 
Qrtecia  ortliodoza,  U  ii.,  p.  52,  seqq. 
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said  that  he  was  impeached  for  high  treason.  He  gladly  resign- 
ed the  patriarchal  office  and  retired  to  the  monastery.  But  as 
enToys  from  Rome  arriTed  just  at  that  time,  to  look  after  the 
state  of  the  anion  in  the  Greek  church,  the  emperor  was  obliged 
once  more  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Beccns,  in  order  to  make 
the  embassy  believe  in  a  peace  which  was  only  a  seeming  one.^ 
As  by  this  union  only  new  divisions  were  excited  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  thing  fell  more  and  more  into  neglect  on  both  sides. 
The  emperor  saw  that  he  had  not  obtained  his  object,  which  was 
to  keep  the  war  away  from  Sicily  through  the  mediation  of  Rome, 
and  became  himself  more  lukewarm.  In  Rome,  too,  it  was  under- 
stood, that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  the  seeming  union ;  and 
the  papal  court  was  no  longer  influenced  in  its  conduct  towards 
the  Greeks  by  this  idle  play. — In  1281,  pope  Martin  the  Fourth 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  ban  on  the  emperor,  and 
Michael,  who  was  governed  entirely  by  political  motives,  on  seeing 
that  all  his  plans  were  frustrated,  would  gladly  have  retraced  all 
his  steps,  if  he  could  have  done  so  under  any  plausible  pretext. 

But  when,  in  the  year  1282,  Andronicns  succeeded  his  father 
Michael  in  the  government,  the  hatred  conceived  by  the  Greek 
people  towards  that  union  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  a 
hatred  hitherto  suppressed,  broke  out  for  that  very  reason  with 
the  greater  violence.  The  new  emperor,  who  had  never  been  a 
friend  to  the  union,  followed  with  good  will  the  reigning  tendency 
of  spirit ;  and  far  from  being  disposed,  like  his  father,  to  domi- 
neer over  the  conscience,  he  desired  above  all  things  to  put  an 
end  to  the  divisions.  The  fanaticism  of  the  excited  multitude 
prevented  him  from  observing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father 
according  to  the  usual  ecclesiastical  forms.  Joseph  was  now  re- 
garded as  the  regular  patriarch,  and  he  was  favoured  also  by  the 
emperor.  Beccus,  who  had  to  be  protected  from  the  popular 
fury,  voluntarily  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  dignity  which  had 
caused  so  many  painful  hours,  and  involved  him  in  so  many  un- 
comfortable disputes,*  he  probably  laid  down  without  regret, 
though  he  afterwards  felt  himself  compelled  to  complain  of  the 
party  which  had  put  him  down  by  arbitrary  will,  and  to  defend 

1  The  full  Account  of  the  particulars  is  in  PacLymeres,  lib.  vi.,  c.  xiv. 

2  Fachymeres  says  of  him:  rJ/t  toO  xarpidpx"v  tiju^?  iiriKopeat  ^X^**?  '^^  iroXXuViv 
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his  good  cause  against  the  fanatics  who  accused  him  of  heresy. 
The  patriarch  Joseph,  now  reduced  by  severe  illness  and  old  age 
to  the  borders  of  the  graye,  and  who  could  not  therefore  be  in- 
clined either  to  resume  such  an  office,  or  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  was  obliged,  by  those  who  pretended  to  act  in 
his  name  and  under  his  authority,  to  consent  to  be  borne  on  his 
sick-bed  into  the  patriarch's  palace.^  Under  the  patriarch's 
name,  whose  gentle  temper  was  altogether  averse  to  the  odious 
practice  of  branding  men  as  heretics,  as  well  as  to  all  other  ex- 
travagant proceedings,  such  acts  were  perpetrated  by  the  fanati- 
cal monks  and  clergy  as  he  would  have  utterly  disapproved  of, 
but  which  the  feeble  state  of  his  body  prevented  him  from  pub- 
licly disclaiming.  All  who  had  in  any  way  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  union  were  regarded  as  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  ;  and  according  to  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  that 
measure,  ecclesiastical  penalties,  more  or  less  grave,  in  the  shape 
of  pecuniary  mulcts,  were  imposed  on  them,  as  a  condition  of 
their  readmission  to  church-fellowship.  The  walls  of  the  churches, 
the  sacred  utensils,  were  looked  upon  as  polluted,  and  subjected 
to  various  ceremonies  of  purification.  But  Beccus  especially, 
though  he  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself  from  the  public 
stage  of  action,  was  made  the  object  of  hatred  and  persecution. 
It  was  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  had  forcibly  obtruded  himself 
into  the  place  of  the  still  living,  regular  patriarch.  He  was  held 
up  to  scorn  as  the  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation  and  church.  From 
his  conciliatory  essays  men  pretended  to  deduce  a  large  list  of 
heresies ;  and  in  this  church,  to  which  a  theology  like  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  Latins  was  foreign  even  to  the  more 
moderate  class,  such  attempts  to  reconcile  the  contrary  views  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
Beccus  had  made  by  means  of  the  dialectical  formula  respecting 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  seemed  offensive.     It  appeared  to  them  a  profane  and  im- 

^  Beccus,  MgrceiDg  with  the  bistorUn  Pachy meres,  says,  in  ibe  first  discourse  re- 
lating to  his  unjust  deposition,  c.  iii.,  of  this  change  :  fix*  fi^y  >)fia^  n  fAoin)f  ^  <^/pcin'c« 
itdwKafitif  iavrobt,  iic%ivcir  H  h  icX/r»|,  06  y6p  6  dpntmv^  ort  firiS*  iKu0i<r$tit  AW* 
iridri  iirl  td^  dpSvw,  And  be  adds,  that  he  did  not  say  this  in  the  way  of  reproaching 
the  man,  but  only  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  bis  enemies,  who  were  deiennined,  at  all 
haxards,  to  depose  biro.    Against  the  man,  in  himself  considered,  not  a  word  of  reproarh 

could  be  cast,  rh  yop  6  /Aui^otf  ivOprnvov  iyyu^  6»ra  Qavaiw  A.i>ai<i9%\rt'i¥, 
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pertinent  speculation  on  matters  whicli  mast  only  be  adored  in 
silence.^     He  proceeded  by  writings  and  by  discourses  to  defend 
his  orthodoxy,  and  tbe  coarse  of  conduct  he  had  pursued.     He 
eter  sought  to  show  that  he  had  giren  up  nothing  appertaining 
to  orthodoxy,  but  had  only  allowed  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  church,  after  the  example  of  the  older  church  teach- 
ers, to  adopt  an  oiKovofila^  a  conception,  to  be  sure,  which  theo- 
logians in  the  Greek  church  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  a  yery 
indefinite  sense,  eren  at  the  expense  of  strict  reracity.     The 
party  of  the  zealots  required  that  he  should  acknowledge  his 
guilt,  confess  the  legality  of  his  deposition,  furnish  a  written  re- 
cantation, and  beg  forgiveness  of  the  patriarch.     When  he  had 
been  forced  against  his  will  to  appear  before  a  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  had  there  boldly  defended  himself,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  give  way  for  the  moment,  to  resign  the  patriarchal  and 
priestly  oiBces,  to  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  which  had  been 
laid  before  him,  and  to  beg  forgireness  of  the  patriarch  Joseph, 
who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  these  proceedings.^    By  this,  the 
clamours  of  his  enemies  were  for  the  present  appeased  ;  but  only 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was  banished  to  Brussa.     While 
here  also,  he  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  the  disputes 
which  were  ever  springing  up  afresh.     Before  a  synod  assembled 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  disputed  with  his  opponents 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  boldness  and  violence 
with  which  he  spoke  in  public  drew  down  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor,  who  had  but  oae  wish,  which  was  to  re- 
concile all  the  parties  with  each  other.     He  was  banished  to  a 
castle  on  the  bay  of  Astacene  in  Bytfaynia,  and  here  narrowly 
watched  ;  he  at  first  suffered  from  want,  till  the  emperor  became 
again  more  mildly  disposed  towards  him.     In  this  confinement, 
in  which  also  be  did  not  cease  writing  in  defence  of  his  cause,  he 
spent  fourteen  years,  and  died  there  in  1298. 

After  the  dea/th  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  old  patriarch  Joseph,  the  party  of  the  Arsenians, 
which  had  ever  continued  to  propagate  itself  in  secret,  once  more 
emerged  from  obscurity.     They  were  as  zealous  against  Joseph 

1  Tbe  moderate  Pacbymeres,  who  defends  Beccos  on  many  points,  concurs  with  ibis 
way  of  tbinking :  rd  xtpl  diov  viuir^  fiaWov  'x'*''  '''•  '^"^  Tifiav  h  \6yoi^  <Tuvi<rtav 
Koi  duKvvgiv  iTi^i/Kfv.    Tbo  History  of  Andronicus,  lib.  i.,  c.  viii.,  t.  ii.,  p.  27. 

^  Pachymeres,  lib.  i.,  p.  34. 
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as  the  other  party  were  against  Beccos ;  and  the  same  fiuaaticism 
as  the  followers  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  had  shown  in  avoiding 
all  intercourse  with  the  unionists^  the  Arsenians  manifested  in 
refusing  fellowship  with  the  so-called  Josephites.  They  wanted 
to  have  a  church  by  themselres  at  Constantinople*  No  one  was 
pure  enough  for  them,  because  they  looked  upon  all  as  polluted 
by  the  worship  performed  by  the  Josephites.  At  length  a  mag- 
nificent church,  that  of  All-saints,  occurred  to  them,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  been  shut  up  and  not  used,  and  which  therefore 
they  might  suppose  themselves  entitled  to  regard  as  perfectly 
pure,-*Mind  from  the  peace-loving  emperor,  who  hoped  to  win  this 
important  party  by  mildness,  they  managed  to  obtain  this  church 
for  their  assemblies.  The  greater  the  concessions  made  to  them, 
the  higher  rose  their  demands  and  their  wishes.  Toleration  did 
not  satisfy  them ;  they  wanted  to  be  masters.  They  were  con^ 
vinced  that  the  justice  of  their  cause  would  be  made  manifest  by 
a  judgment  of  God,  a  miracle.  They  even  succeeded  in  prevailing 
on  the  emperor  to  enter  into  their  foolish  proposals.  He  was 
concerned  for  nothing  but  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  was 
also  a  matter  of  political  importance.  This,  deceiving  himself, 
he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  secure,  at  all  events,  whether  God 
by  a  miracle  decided  in  favour  of  the  Arsenians, — ^in  which  case 
the  party  of  the  Josephites  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
their  rights^ — or  the  miracle  did  not  take  place,  when  the  Arse- 
nians, undeceived,  would  be  obliged  to  yield.  He  ordered,  there- 
fore, that  the  bones  of  John  of  Damascus  should  be  given  them 
for  this  purpose ;  that  a  writing  in  attestation  of  their  cause 
should  be  laid  on  these  bones,  and  that  by  the  mediation  of  the 
saint  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  for  their  party.  Already  the 
Arsenians  proceeded  to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting,  prayer, 
and  vigils  for  this  judgment  of  God ;  when  the  emperor,  whether 
of  his  own  impulse,  or  by  the  influence  of  others,  was  induced  to 
alter  his  determination.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  political  conse- 
quences ;  for  easily  might  political  movements  attach  themselves 
to  the  tendency  of  the  Arsenian  faction ;  as  the  victory  of  the 
cause  of  Arsenius  might  be  regarded  as  a  decision  against  the 
legality  of  the  reign  of  Michael  Paleologus,  and  consequently  of 
his  successor.  He  directed  that  the  trial  should  be  forbidden, 
and  that  the  Arsenians  should  be  told  that  men  ought  not  to 
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wish  to  have  things  decided  according  to  their  own  notions,  but 
should  follow  the  ways  of  divine  wisdom,  as  they  were  made 
known  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Now  it  was  obvious  that 
no  miracle  had  been  wrought  for  a  long  period  of  time.  They 
had  ceased,  ever  since  Christianity  began  to  be  more  widely 
spread.  The  writings  of  the  fathers  were  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  knowledge  of  God's  will, — even  as  Christ  himself  assured  the 
rich  man,  who  required  the  resurrection  of  one  from  the  dead, 
that  Moses  and  tke  prophets  were  sufficient. 

In  rain  did  the  emperor  hope  that  after  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  in  1283,  to  whom  the  Arsenians  were  so  hos- 
tile, both  parties  might  be  reconciled  by  means  of  the  new  patri- 
arch Oeorgias  :  the  Arsenians  would  only  follow  the  decision  by 
a  judgment  of  God.  As  God  is  the  same  now  as  in  ancient 
times,  said  they,  so  will  he  also  ever  manifest  himself  by  miracles, 
provided  only  we  doubt  not.^  And  the  emperor  finally  yielded 
to  them  in  order  to  secure  the  wished-for  peace.  A  great  fire 
was  to  be  kindled,  and  a  writing  composed  according  to  their 
principles,  by  each  of  the  parties,  was  to  be  cast  into  it.  The 
party  whose  writing  remained  uninjured  should  be  held  to  be 
right ;  and  even  should  both  writings  be  consumed,  this  should 
be  regarded  as  a  token  whereby  God  signified  his  will  that  they 
should  conclude  a  peace  with  each  other.  The  emperor  directed 
that  a  large  vase  of  silver  should  be  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  great  Sabbath  before  Easter,  a  day  held  especially 
sacred,'  was  chosen  for  the  holding  of  this  judgment  of  God. 
Before  a  numerous  and  gorgeous  assembly,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  emperor  himself,  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  two  docu- 
ments were  thrown  into  it,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  both 
were  soon  burnt  to  ashes.^  Now,  even  the  Arsenians  declared 
themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch,  and  to  unite 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  emperor,  who  thought  he 
had  accomplished  a  great  thing,  led  them  full  of  joy,  late  in  the 
evening,  in  rough  weather,  amid  ice  and  snow,  to  the  patriarch, 
who  gave  them  his  blessing.  Yet  the  joy  soon  proved  to  be  idle. 
This  was  only  an  effect  of  the  first  transient  impression  of  events ; 
on  the  next  morning  all  had  become  cool  again.     Thus  every 

1  Pichymeres,  lib.  i.,  p.  60. 

2  Pacbymeres  sftys:  r6  irvp  ovk  hyvoti  r^f  iavrov  ivvafuv. 
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attempt  at  union  proved  aborti?e,  and  the  more  bo  in  proportion 
to  the  pains  taken  to  bring  the  thing  about  by  outward  measures. 


III.  Sects  which  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the 

Hierarchy. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  periods,  how  the  reactions  of 
the  sects  which  had  sprung  up  from  the  intermingling  of  oriental 
theosophy  with  Christianity,  still  continued  to  propagate  them- 
sel?es  amid  all  the  persecutions  in  the  Greek  church,  and  to 
emerge  again  from  obscurity  under  continually  new  forms.  The 
inward  corruption  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  unsatisfied  reli- 
gious need  of  the  laity,  furnished  a  good  occasion  for  these  re- 
actions. The  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  sought 
to  suppress,  served  rather  to  promote  them.  If  mysticism  sprung 
up  here  and  there,  within  the  retreats  of  the  monastic  life,  it 
might,  by  its  very  opposition  to  this  prevailing  worldliness,  be 
the  more  easily  led  into  an  anti-churchlike  direction,  or  to  blend 
itself  with  other  mystical  directions,  already  possessed  of  an 
heretical  colouring.  The  Paulicians  had  now  established  them- 
selves in  fixed  settlements,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  might  spread  ba^k  again  to  the  spots  whence  they 
came ;  as  we  know  they  had  a  great  zeal  for  making  proselytes. 
Their  bravery  procured  them  admittance  among  the  hireling 
troops  of  the  hard-pressed  Greek  empire,  and  here  they  enjoyed 
a  new  opportunity  for  diffusing  abroad  their  doctrines.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  we  saw  the  sect  of  the  Enchites,  who  were 
essentially  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  Dualism 
from  the  Paulicians,  making  their  appearance  under  a  monk-like 
shape,  and  we  observed  their  efforts  to  get  introduced  among  the 
Slavic  population.  From  this  centre,  they  now  spread  back 
again  into  the  Greek  empire  ;  for  the  sect  of  the  Bogomiles,  con- 
cerning whom  we  are  now  to  speak,  betray,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  doubt,  by  an  affinity  of  doctrines,  their  origin  from  that 
quarter;  and  the  express  testimonies  of  contemporary  writers 
with  regard  to  their  Bulgarian  extraction,  as  well  as  their  mani- 
festly Slavic  name,  confirms  the  same  thing  ;  whether  that  name 
was,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks,  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  their  prayers,  they  were  heard  Are- 
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qnently  calling  on  Ood  for  mercy,^  or  whether  the  SUvic  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  Bogumil,  one  beloved  of  Ood,^  is  the  funda- 
mental one,  so  that  this  name,  denoting  a  pious  community,  may 
be  considered  analogous  to  the  *'  friends  of  Ood,''  in  Germany. 
What  is  said  by  themselves  goes  to  show  that  they  sprung  up  out 
of  the  midst  of  ecclesiastics  or  monks  of  the  Oreek  church. 

The  Bogomiles,  like  the  Euchites  of  the  eleventh  century,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  older  Gnostics.  We  hear  not  a 
word  from  them  concerning  a  doctrine  of  Aeons,  or  concerning 
an  original  evil  principle.  But  they  busied  themselves  with  a 
higher  doctrine  of  spirits.  The  name  Satanael,^  and  the  figure 
of  God  as  the  ancient  of  days,^  might  seem  to  point  to  Jewish 
elements,  which  had  exercised  an  infinence  on  the  authors  of  the 
sect.  Perhaps  on  this  point,  also,  the  language  of  the  Bogomiles 
themselves  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  who,  in  allegori- 
cally  expounding  the  account  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men,  called 
Jerusalem  the  Catholic  church,  the  star  the  Mosfuc  law,  which 
had  first  guided  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  they  learned 
from  the  priests  and  lawyers  that  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
that  is,  that  the  true  Christ  was  to  be  found  in  that  community 
which,  by  a  reaction  of  reform,  had  itself  gone  forth  from  the 
Catholic  church.^  Satanael,  they  regarded  as  the  first-bom  son 
of  the  supreme  God, — in  which  they  agreed  with  the  Euchites, 
and  with  one  particular  view  of  the  Parsic  dualism,6 — who  sat  at 


1  **  Bog  milai,**  Lord  have  mercy.  Sea  the  2dd  obtpter  of  the  PanoplU  of  Euthjmiiis 
ZigabeoQS,  publisbed  by  Dr  Oieseler,  1842,  in  the  Oreek  origiual:  Boy  fi  rmv  Bov\> 
ydpmv  yXtavira  fcaXst  t6v  6<3v,  fiiXovt  ik  t6  iXdjaov,  efif  d*  &v  BoyofiiXot  Kar*  av> 
robv  h  Tov  dtov  r6»  IXtov  k'ticirtafAtyot,  Thus  this  name  would  be  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Enebkes,  MesBaliaoa. 

3  See  the  remarks  of  Oieseler  on  the  above  cited  words  of  Eutbymius.  Eutbymius 
cites,  firom  the  Bogomiles :  wapd  twv  Apxupicoy  xai  t&v  &XXuv  ypafkiiarimv  Kal 
iiiavK&Xnv  fiadily  a^Toitt,  tri  h  ILpurrd^  ip  BfjOXclfi  ytpp&Tmi  (their  eommnnities), 
inp*  ^fiStP  yhp  ytpiadai  to^v  irpmrovt  iidmo'KdXovt  aitr&p,  Comp.  what  is  said  by 
the  Eutbites,  vol.  iii.,  p.  581.  Yet  in  the  passages  there  cited,  fVom  the  dialogue  of 
Michael  Psellus,  wtpl  lptpy%ia9  iaifiopt^p,  p.  2,  ed.  Boissonade,  1838,  by  the  Updp 
ic6/ifAa  is  to  be  understood,  not  the  CatboKc  elerus,  bat  the  Catholic  chureh  generally, 
as  opposed  to  the  iropfip6p  xofifia  of  the  heretics. 

'  Like  Sammael,  among  the  Jews. 

4  The  words  of  Eutbymios :  AiyovatVt  oI/k  Spap  fi6pop  iroXX&Kit  AXXSt  Kal  Ihrap 
fiXi'TtiP  Tdv  TaTipa  At  yipopra  fiadvyiptwp,  ed.  Oieseler,  p.  83.  How  they  repre- 
sented Ood,  also,  under  a  human  shape :  ipBptoiroirp6<r»irop  inroXafifidpovait  p.  7. 

ft  See  the  excerpt,  from  Eutbymius,  published  by  Oieseler,  p.  36. 
e  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  I,  sect.  2,  p.  489. 
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the  eight  hand  of  God,  armed  with  divine  power,  and  holding 
the  second  place  after  him.     To  each  of  the  higher  spirits,  Ood 
had  committed  a  particular  department  of  administration,  while 
Satanael  was  placed  over  all,  as  his  universal  vicegerent.    Thus 
he  was  tempted  to  become  proud  ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  sense 
of  his  power  and  dignity,  was  for  making  himself  independent  of 
the  supreme  God,  and  founding  an  empire  of  his  own.     He  en- 
deavoured, also,  to  lead  away  from  their  allegiance  the  angels  to 
whom  God  had  entrusted  the  management  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  world  ;  and  he  succeeded  with  a  part  of  them.     The 
Bogomiles  believed  they  found  Satanael  described  in  the  nigust 
steward  of  the  parable,  and  they  expended  much  labour  in  ex- 
pounding the  several  points  in  the  parable  in  accordance  with  this 
notion.^    Satanael  now  called  together  the  angels  who  had  apos- 
tatized with  him,^  and  invited  them  to  join  him  in  laying  the 
groundwork  of  a  new  creation,  independent  of  the  supreme  God, 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  Father  had  not  yet  de- 
prived him  of  his  divine  form,  he  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  £1,  but 
still  possessed  creative  power.     He  let  himself  down,  therefore, 
with  his  apostate  companions,  into  chaos,   and  here  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  new  empire  ;  with  his  angels  he  created  man, 
and  gave  him  a  body  formed  out  of  the  earth.'    To  animate  this 
being,  he  meant  to  give  him  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  carry  the  work  to  its  completion.     Therefore  he 
had  recourse  to  the  supreme  God,  beseeching  him  to  have  pity 
on  his  own  image,  and  binding  himself  to  share  with  him  in  the 


1  These  doctrines  are  all  found  agmm  in  the  conversttion  betwixt  Christ  and  the 
tpostle  John,  pablisbed  under  the  nane  of  this  apostle,  which  apocryphal  writing  was 
published  from  the  Archives  of  the  Inquisitorial  tribunal  at  Carcassone,  by  the  Domini* 
can  Jean  Benoist,  in  hiv  Histoire  des  Alblgeois,  t.  i.,  and  last  by  Thilo,  in  the  first 
volume  ot  his  Cod.  apocryph.  Nori  Testamenti.  p.  S85.  The  same  doctrine  concerning 
tin  apostacy  of  Satanael  occasioned  by  pride,  concerning  the  arts  which  he  employed  to 
seduce  tbe  angels,  placed  as  ricegerents  over  the  different  parts  of  the  worid,  as  well  as 
the  comparison  between  Satanael  and  the  unjust  steward,  is  there  carried  out  in  all  its 
particulars,— a  cerUin  proof  that  the  above  document  is  to  be  traced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  Bogomiles.  In  fact,  this  apociyphal  writing  is  said  to  have  been  brought, 
bj  an  heretical  bishop,  from  Bulgaria  to  France. 

'  According  to  the  above-mentioned  Pseudo-Johannean  gospel,  it  was  a  third  part  of 
the  angels. 

S  In  tbe  account  of  tbe  creation  of  man  (anthropogony),  the  above-mentioned  apo- 
Cfyphal  gospel  differed  entirely  ttom  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles,  ss  tbe  latter  is  repre. 
sented  by  Euthymius. 

VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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possession  of  man.  He  promised  that,  by  the  race  proceeding 
from  man,  the  places  of  those  angels  should  be  made  good  who 
bad  fallen  from  Ood  in  heaven.^  So  the  supreme  Ood  took  pity 
on  this  image,  and  communicated  to  it  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit, 
and  so  man  became  a  Hying  soul.  But  now,  when  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  had  been  created  with  him,  became  radiant  with  splen- 
dour, in  virtue  of  the  dirine  life  that  had  been  communicated  to 
them,  Satanael,  seized  with  enyy,  resolved  to  defeat  the  destina- 
tion of  mankind  to  enter  into  those  vacant  places  of  the  higher 
spiritual  world.  For  this  purpose  he  seduced  Eve,  intending  by 
intercourse  with  her  to  bring  forth  a  posterity  which  should  over- 
power and  extinguish  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Thus  Cain  was 
begotten,  the  representative  of  the  evil  principle  in  humanity ; 
while  Abel,  the  ofispring  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  good  principle.  Satanael  ruled  in  the  wotM  he  had 
created.  He  had  power  to  lead  astray  the  majority  of  mankind, 
so  that  but  few  attained  to  their  ultimate  destination.  It  was  he 
who  represented  himself  to  the  Jews  as  the  supreme  God.  He 
employed  Moses  as  his  instrument ;  giving  him  the  law,  which  in 
fact  the  apostle  Paul  describes  as  begetting  sin ;  he  bestowed  on 
Moses  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Many  thousands  were  thus 
brought  to  ruin  by  the  tyranny  of  Satanael.  Then  the  good  God 
bad  pity  on  the  higher  nature  in  humanity  which  had  proceeded 
from  himself  and  was  akin  to  his  own,  in  that  humanity  which 
had  become  so  estranged  from  its  destination  by  the  crafty  plots 
of  Satanael.  He  determined  to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of 
Satanael,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  his  power.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  5500th  year  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  caused 
to  emanate  from  himself  a  spirit  who  was  called  the  Son  of  God, 
Logos,  the  archangel  Michael,  exalted  above  all  the  angels,  the 
angel  of  the  great  council,  Isa.  ix.  6,  who  was  to  overthrow  the 
empire  of  Satanael  and  occupy  his  place.  This  being  he  sent 
down  into  the  world  in  an  ethereal  body,  which  resembled  an 
earthly  body  only  in  its  outward  appearance.  He  made  use  of 
Mary  simply  as  a  channel  of  introduction.  She  found  the  divine 
child  already  in  its  swaddling-clothes  in  the  manger,  without 

1  We  reoognize,  here,  something  common  to  the  Bogomiles  with  the  church  theology ; 
for  it  was  a  very  commonly-spread  doctrine,  that  the  elect  among  men  were  to  take  the 
place  of  the  fallen  angels. 
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knowing  hoir  it  came  there.  Of  coarse,  all  that  was  sensible 
here,  was  merely  in  fq>pearance.  Satanael,  who  held  Jesns  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  man,  and  saw  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews 
drawn  into  apostacy  and  endangered  by  him,  plotted  his  death. 
But  Jesns  baf9ed  him ;  in  reality,  he  coold  not  be  affected  by  any 
sensnons  sufferings.  He  who,  thongh  supposed  to  be  dead,  was 
exalted  above  all  suffering,  appeared  on  the  third  day,  in  the  full 
rigour  of  life  ;  when,  laying  aside  the  veil  of  his  seeming  earthly 
body,  he  showed  himself  to  Satanael  in  his  true  heavenly  form. 
The  latter  was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  being 
deprived  by  Christ  of  his  divine  power,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  name  £1,  and  remain  nothing  but  Satan.  Christ  then 
ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  to  be  the  second  after  him,  and 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ruined  Satanael.^  When  Christ  was 
now  removed  from  the  earth,  and  taken  up  into  heaven,  Ood 
caused  a  second  power,  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  emanate  from  himself, 
who  took  the  place  of  the  now  risen  and  exalted  Christ,  by  his 
influences  on  individual  souls  and  the  community  of  the  faithful.' 

1  It  is  mtnifest  from  t  comparisou  of  Buthymios  with  himself,  that  he  has  repreiented 
the  matter  enroneously,  when  he  says,  earlier  (p.  13,  L  o.),  the  good  God  deprived  Satanael 
of  the  £1,  la  punishroeDt  for  his  eohabitiog  with  Eve.  What  he  himself  says  (p.  17)  con- 
tradicts this,  and  is,  without  doaht,  the  correct  statement,  namely,  that  this  was  first 
brought  abont  by  Christ.  So  the  aeconnts  given  by  Euthymius  generally,  may  no^ 
always  be  qnite  accurate.  So  it  may  not  be  an  altogether  faithful  representation  of  the 
Bogomilian  doctrine,  when  Euthymius  (p.  17)  says  that,  according  to  the  same,  Satanael 
is  not  only  deprived,  by  Christ,  of  his  El,  but  also  thrust  down  to  heU ;  for  this  contra- 
dicts what  Euthymius  himself  observes  (p.  27),  where  he  says  the  Bogomiles  taught 
that,  as  Satanael  once  had  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  for  his  seat,  so,  after  its  destruction, 
he  chose  for  this  same  purpose  the  temple  of  St  Sophia,  in  Constantinople.  But  if  so, 
then  though  Satan  was  no  longer  Satanael,  yet  he  still  continued  to  exercise  a  certain 
power  over  the  nnredeemed.  Euthymius  perhaps  failed  here,  as  in  other  oases,  to 
separate  things  which  were  altogether  distinct  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles. 

3  Euthymios  doubtless  iklls  into  the  mistake,  again,  of  not  sufficiently  separating 
things  which  were  distinct,  when  he  attributes  to  the  Bogomiles  the  doctrine  that 
Christ,  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  relinquished  his  independent  existence,  and  again 
sunk  baek  into  the  one  essence  of  the  Father.  Efra  tlvwXdtiv,  B9tu  l^riXBt,  xal 
ivttXvO^Mift  irdkt»  tit  rdv  iraripa,  p.  17.  In  fact»  the  two  assertions  contradict  each 
other,  that  Christ,  at  his  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  assumed  a  rank  .next  to  the 
Father,  and  at  the  same  time  sunk  back  into  the  essence  of  God,  from  which  he  had 
emanated.  One  of  these  statements  evidently  excludes  the  other.  The  only  way  to 
dear  up  the  contradiction,  is  to  suppose  that  what  is  here  represented  ss  taking  place  at 
the  same  moment,  is  reaUy  distributed  into  different  moments,  the  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  taking  place  directly  after  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven, 
while  his  return  into  the  essence  of  God  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  completion 
of  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  and  the  total  destruction  of  Satanaers  kingdom. 

Euthymius  may  possibly  be  under  a  mistake  ftx>m  the  same  cause,  namely,  from 

z2 
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It  may  be  noticed  as  a  characteristic  peculiarity,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  represented  by  the  Bogomiles  under  the  form  of  a 
beardless  youth,  doubtless  a  symbol  of  his  all-renoyating  power. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  that  when  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  should  hare  finished  their  whole  work,  all 
the  consequences  of  the  apostasy  from  Ood  would  be  remoyed, 
and  the  redeemed  souls  would  attain  to  their  final  destination. 
Then  Ood  would  receive  back  into  himself  those  powers  which 
had  emanated  firom  him,  and  all  things  would  return  to  their 
original  unity .^  Accordingly,  the  Bogomilian  riew  of  the  Trinity 
is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Sabellian  ;  and  from  this  point  of  yiew 
they  might  say,  conforming  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  that  they 
belieyed  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.^ 

They  rejected  the  church  baptism,  as  a  mere  baptism  with 
water,  following  here  the  anti-judaizing  Gnostics ;  and  as  the 
apocryphal  gospel  of  John  faithfully  represents  on  this  point  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  looked 
upon  John  the  Baptist  as  a  servant  of  the  Jewish  God  Satanael, 
and  the  water-baptism  therefore  which  proceeded  from  him  as 
opposed  to  Christian  baptism.  The  only  Christian  baptism  was 
a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  imparted  simply  by  calling  upon 
the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  There  were  two 
modes  of  initiation  into  their  sect;  after  the  individual  who 
wished  to  be  received  into  their  community  had  first  prepared 
himself  for  it  by  the  confession  of  sins,  fasting,  and  prayer,  he 

failing  to  dietingiiish  different  moments,  when  be  represents  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bogomiles,  that  the  son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  both  emanated  from  Ood  at  the 
same  time.  Vide  §  8.  That  God  'rpfirp6a't»iro9  Airo  rod  iri rrajrcfX'^^^'^'^v  irt rra- 
Kovioerov  Itovv,  namely,  since  the  birth  of  Christ;  see  ^  28.  t6»  iraripa  fikv  m« 
yipovra  ^aBvyivttop,  t^v  ik  vlov  «iv  inrtiviiTfiP  ivipa,  t6  dk  tr»Mv/ia  Ti  Ayiov  wt 
Xf  urrpoarwiroir  wtawiau, 

1  T6p  vldv  Kal  t6  vpivfia  r6  dyuw  tiv  t3v  traxipa  'riXty,  d^'  oZ  'rpofikfioy^  dva- 
XvOflvac  Koi  TpiirpoircrrovaJrT^v  kw6  tou  w^vrtucivyikUvrov  trovt  Axfii  »cai  TpidKOpra 
Kal  tptStp  iTmv  xptifAmTlvcufrm  irdKuf  ytwicdai  fioiHyrpoawirou,  Here,  i^in,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Enthymius  hss  confounded  things  different  in  kind ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  Bogomilian  doctrine  with  regard  to  Christ  to  say  that,  after 
finishing  his  work  on  earths  he  snnk  back  into  the  divine  essence ;  still  less  can  it  be 
so  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  agency  was  to  begin  at  the  very  point  of  time 
when  Christ  ascended  to  heaven.  We  are  perfectly  warranted,  therefore,  to  represent 
the  theory  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  itself. 

S  Enthym.  {  2 :  Tdt  Tptit  Tai^rav  <cXi(<r«i«  Ttf  irarpl  irpotdwrovo't  xal  ^tApmin- 
irpovmirw  rovrwir  A^oXafifidvovcrt,  trap*  iKoripiUf  fitiwiyya  i$cTXmi  iicXd/^irorra,  ti^ 
fikw  vlw,  riiP  ik  wirlv^Acrrot. 
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was  introdaced  into  their  assembly,  when  the  presiding  oflBcer 
laid  the  gospel  of  John  on  his  head,  and  they  invoked  npon  him 
the  Holy  Ohost,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer.  A  season  of 
probation  was  then  assigned  to  him,  daring  which  he  mnst  lead  a 
life  of  the  strictest  abstinence.  If  men  and  women  bore  testi- 
mony that  he  had  faithfally  observed  this  season  of  probation,  he 
was  once  more  introdaced  into  their  assembly,  placed  with  his 
face  towards  the  east,  and  the  gospel  of  John  again  laid  on  his 
head.  The  men  and  women  of  the  assembly  again  toache^  his 
head  with  their  hands,  and  sang  together  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving that  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  to  become  a  member 
of  their  commnnity. 

As  they  rejected  oatward  baptism,  so  they  seem  also  to  have 
rejected  altogether  the  oatward  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sapper;^ 
probably  understanding  the  Lord's  sapper  spiritually  and  symbo- 
lically of  the  communion  with  Christ,  as  the  bread  of  life  that 
came  down  from  heaven  ;  to  which  also  they  applied  the  petition 
for  oar  daily  bread  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  signifying  a  partici- 
pation in  the  new  fellowship  of  life,  founded  by  Christ ;  and  by 
this  petition  the  original  unity  of  the  spiritual  world — in  virtue 
of  which  all  called  upon  God,  as  their  common  Father,  but  which 
had  been  broken  up  by  Satanael — ^was  restored.  The  Lord's 
prayer  was  the  symbol  of  this  unity  restored.^    We  should  notice 

1  If  we  find  tmoDg  those  CathtrisU,  who  in  TArioos  respecU  were  related  to  the 
Bogomilee  in  their  doctrines,  fomething  like  an  outward  eelehratiou  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, yet  we  cannot  with  safety  argue  hack  from  this  oiroumstanee  to  the  tenets  held  by 
the  latter,  for  there  were  still  many  points  in  which  the  two  sects  differed  from  each 
other. 

3  We  must  endeavoar,  as  far  as  the  ease  admits  of  it,  to  make  out  the  real  opinion  of 
the  Bogomiles,  from  the  obscure  account  by  Enthymius,  compared  with  a  passage  in 
the  apocryphal  gospel  of  John.  Euthymius's  words  are :  "Aprov  r^t  Koiifwvtas  6ifOfi&' 
Xi^vai  riip  wpottvx^v  tom  worip  Htimw,  t^v  Uprop  yap  ipfivl  t6v  iwtovatoy,  wor^ptov 
6i  Koumvtat  ifioimt  T^y  Xtyofiimip  Iv  r^  tiniyytXltp  iiaO^icfiw,  tovto  ydp  ipfivi  to 
m'ornpiow  h  Kautii  tuAntcti'  /AvtrriKOP  6i  itiiryom  i^v  dpapcrriprnp  tovtmv  fitTd\f)<^<v. 
He  says  himself,  that  Bogomiles,  when  asked  in  what  sense  they  understood  these 
words,  replied  that  they  did  not  know  themseWes ;  whether  it  was  that  the  individuals 
of  whom  he  inquired  belonged  to  the  more  ignorant  class,  or  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
disclose  the  esoteric  sense  of  the  doctrine.  From  the  apocryphal  gospel,  the  words  of 
Christ  belong  here :  Quia  ego  sum  panis  vitae  descendens  de  septimo  eoelo  et  qui  maa- 
ducant  camem  meam  et  bibunt  sanguinem  meum,  isti  fllii  Dei  Tooabuntur.  And  to  the 
question,  what  it  meant  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  bis  blood,  Christ  answers :  Ante 
ruinam  diaboli  cum  omni  militia  sua  a  gloria  patris  in  orations  orando  sic  glorifloabant 
patrem  in  orationibus  dicendo :  pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis,  et  its  omnia  eantioa  eorum 
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in  this  connection,  that  the  Bogomiles,  consistently  with  their 
Docetism,  conld  recognize  no  other  than  a  spiritual  communion 
with  Christ.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  according  to  the  domi- 
nant church,  they  interpreted  as  an  offering  to  evil  spirits  residing 
within  the  church. 

From  what  has  been  said,' it  is  manifest  into  what  opposition 
with  the  dominant  church  the  Bogomiles  would  be  driyen  by  their 
mystical  element.  They  contended  against  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  of  the  saints,  and  of  images.  The  true  Oeorojco^r 
said  they,  is  the  soul  of  the  real  belieyer,  of  the  Bogomile,  which 
carries  the  Logos  in  itself;  and  while  it  leads  others  to  the  diyine 
life,  produces  that  life  out  of  itself.  In  the  Iconoclasts,  they 
recognized  kindred  spirits.  It  was  only  the  patriarchs  and 
emperors  of  this  party  whom  they  regarded  as  Christians.  The 
image  worshippers,  on  the  other  hand,  they  called  idolaters. 
They  honoured  especially  Constantine  Copronymus,  a  fact  easily 
explained  from  popular  rumours  concerning  him.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance affords  grounds  for  important  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  sect.  We  find  eyidence  here,  that  this  sect 
had  sprung  up  neither  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  at  this  particular 
point  of  time ;  else,  how  could  they  haye  known  so  much  about 
this  emperor,  or  how  should  they  concern  themselyes  about  him 
one  way  or  the  other  ? 

When,  howeyer,  the  representatiyes  of  the  Catholic  church  ap- 
pealed  to  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  saints,  it  neyer  oc- 
curred to  the  uncritical  minds  of  the  Bogomiles  to  call  these 
miracles  in  question.  They  resorted  to  another  mode  of  confuta- 
tion. As  it  was  their  doctrine  that  eyery  man  is  attended  by  a 
good  or  eyil  spirit ;  they  said,  the  eyil  spirits  connected  with 
those  adyocates  of  error  in  their  lifetime,  wrought  these  miracles 
after  their  death,  with  a  yiew  to  seduce  the  simple  and  lead  them 
to  worship  the  unholy  as  holy.  Nor  could  they  tolerate  that  re- 
yerence  for  the  cross  which  was  permitted  eyen  by  Iconoclasts. 
This  we  might  infer,  indeed,  from  their  yiew  of  Christ's  passion. 
And  when  men  told  them  of  the  power  of  the  cross  oyer  the  de- 
moniacal world,  they  either  replied  that  eyil  spirits  hailed  the 


ascendebant  ante  sedeon  patris.    £t  cum  cecidiaaeot,  poslet  non  possuot  glorificare 
Deum  in  onUione  bta. 
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symbol  with  joy,  as  typifying  the  instrament  which  they  wonld 
faaye  employed  for  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  they  only 
practised  dissimulation  in  order  to  lead  men  into  error.  The 
chnrches  they  scorned,  as  seats  of  eril  spirits ;  for  the  Most 
High,  who  has  heaven  for  his  habitation,  dwells  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  According  to  their  own  principles,  they  might, 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  persecution,  pretend  to  join  in  the 
church  worship.  They  looked  upon  it  all  as  the  work  of  evil 
spirits ;  and  then  they  supposed  a  certain  dominion  oyer  the 
world  wks  allowed  by  the  Father  to  Satanael,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  seyenth  aeon  (the  seven  thousandth  year).  The 
Bogomiles,  like  one  class  of  the  Euchites,  noticed  by  us  in  the 
preceding  periods,  believed  they  ought  occasionally  to  enter  into 
some  agreement  with  Satanael  and  his  powers  so  long  as  his 
empire  still  subsisted.  They  appealed,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the 
words  ascribed  to  Christ  in  one  of  their  apocryphal  gospels : 
*^  Reverence  not  the  evil  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any- 
thing from  them,  but  that  they  may  not  injure  you.*'^  **  There- 
fore,'* said  they,  **  we  are  bound  to  reverence  the  evil  spirits 
dwelling  in  the  temples,  lest  they  be  wroth  against  those  who 
omit  to  do  so,  and  involve  them  in  ruin  (namely,  by  stirring  up 
persecutions  against  them)."^  They  cited  also  another  apocry- 
phal saying  of  Christ :  ^*  Save  yourselves  with  craft.^'s  the  maxim 
by  which  they  sought  to  justify  the  rarious  arts  of  dissimulation 
resorted  to  by  them  for  the  salvation  of  their  lives.  The  words 
of  Christ,  in  Matt,  zxiii.  3,  they  explained  as  follows :  "  We 
should  afiect  to  do  everything  which  the  hierarchy  prescribes ; 
but  ;iot  really  follow  their  works."  The  fact  also  that  Christ 
spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  was  one  to  which  they  gave 
their  own  peculiar  interpretation. 

Since  the  Bogomiles  regarded  the  body  as  a  prison-house, 
wherein  the  soul,  which  is  related  to  Ood,  has  been  confined, 
death  appeared  to  them  the  means  of  release  for  such  faithful 
ones  as  had  become  partakers  of  the  divine  life  here  below. 

¥fias. 

3  The  relationabip  of  the  EucUittis  and  Bogsmiles  with  the  so-called  Syrian  devil- 
wonhippers,  Jezidanera,  can  hardly  be  mtstakeo ;  whether  it  was  that  the  laiter  spniiig 
from  the  former,  or  that  both  had  a  common  oriigiu. 
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*'  These/*  said  they,  "  do  not  die,  hut  they  are  transported  oyer, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sleep,  putting  off  this  earthly  coil  of  the  flesh 
without  pain,  and  patting  on  the  imperishable  and  diyine  clothing 
of  Christ.*'! 

As  it  regards  the  canon  of  the  Bogomiles,  Enthymios  reports 
that  they  rejected  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
receired  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  Bat  whether  he  has  correctly  represented  their 
opinion  on  this  point  may  well  be  doubted.  Certainly  they  did 
not  attribute  to  the  other  books  the  same  authority  as  to  the 
gospel  of  John,  which  in  fact  always  appears  as  the  principal 
book  with  them.  Very  probably  they  might,  in  conyersation 
¥rith  the  friends  of  the  church,  to  whose  yiews  they  wished  to 
accommodate  themselyes,  haye  appealed  to  these  Scriptures, 
where  they  thought  they  could  interpret  them  in  fayour  of  their 
own  doctrines,  without  allowing  them  on  that  account  the  autho- 
rity of  a  rule  of  faith.  It  may  be  too  that,  like  the  Manichaeans, 
they  distinguished  in  these  Scriptures  parts  that  were  true,  from 
others  which  they  considered  false.  It  is  plain,  that  they  could 
not,  according  to  their  doctrine,  receive  the  whole,  unless  they 
allowed  themselyes  in  the  most  forced  interpretations.  It  would 
be  eyen  so  with  the  gospel  of  John,  which  so  directly  contradicts 
their  representation  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  it  may  justly  be 
questioned,  whether  their  gospel  was  really  the  genuine  gospel  of 
John.  The  history  of  Christ's  infancy  they  explained  as  a  sym- 
bolical clothing  of  higher  facts,  or  as  a  myth.  They  asserted 
also,  that  the  gospels  had  been  falsified  by  the  church  teaching ; 
and  they  named  Chrysostom^  in  particular,  as  one  of  these  falsi- 
fiers. Owing  to  their  theosophic  bent,  they  were  set  against  all 
scientific  culture.  The  grammarians,  with  whom  they  would 
haye  nothing  to  do,  were  to  them  the  same  .%s  the  scribes  of  the 
New  Testament,  whom  they  put  in  one  class  with  the  Pharisees. 

While  the  Bogomiles  looked  upon  the  dominant  church  as  a 
church  apostate  from  Christ,  and  ruled  by  Satanael,  they  repre- 
sented themselyes  as  the  true  Christians,  citizens  of  Christ.^ 

1  Tob9  roioCrovi  fAfi  diroQy/nrKUP  dWSt  fitOlfrravdai,  xad&irtp  h  Ihryw,  to  injXaotf 
tout!  Kai  vapKivoj  irept^oXaiow  diroytot  iKivofiipovi  Kal  r^y  a4>^apTop  xal  dsiap  nroB 
JLpnTTov  <rTo\^ir  ivdvo/nivovv, 

2  Vide  §  21. 

**  XpurriaihA,  xfitvToiroXiTai,    See  the  little  trtct  of  EutLymiuB  against  the  Bogo- 
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As  they  supposed  they  might  resort  to  every  species  of  accom- 
modation and  dissimulation,  as  they  generally  succeeded  by  their 
rigid  and  monk-like  life  in  commanding  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
spect, and  before  they  began  to  divulge  their  peculiar  doctrine 
cited  from  the  Bible  a  great  deal  that  was  applicable  to  Christian 
life  and  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  they  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  hearers  among  the  laity  and  clergy  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  country.^  Adherents 
of  this  sect  were  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  families  connected 
with  the  court.'  The  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  on  hearing  of 
this,  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  in  ferreting  out  the  doctrines 
which  were  held  so  secretly,  and  in  bringing  their  heads  and 
teachers  to  punishment.  Information  having  been  obtained,  by 
torture,  from  certain  members  of  the  sect  who  had  been  arrested, 
that  an  old  man,  known  as  a  monk,  and  named  Basilius,  stood  at 
their  head,  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  brought,  in  a  covert 
manner — as  it  was  pretended — to  the  palace,  where  he  treated 
him  with  great  honour,  invited  him  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  and 
professed  a  wish  to  be  instructed  in  their  doctrines,  with  a  riew 
of  joining  the  sect.  Basilius,  though  at  first  mistrustful,  at 
length  fell  into  the  trap,  and  set  forth  all  the  doctrines  of  the  sect 
to  the  emperor,  his  imagined  disciple.  But  behind  a  curtain  sat 
one  charged  with  the  business  of  taking  down  minutes  of  the 
whole  conversation.  When  the  thing  had  been  carried  far  enough, 
the  curtain  was  raised,  and,  to  his  consternation,  Basilius  saw  the 
notables  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  orders,  the  former,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  patriarch  Nicholas,  assembled  before  him.  The 
copy  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  emperor  was  shown  him,  and  he 
confessed  that  these  were  his  doctrines,  and  declared  himself 
ready  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for  them.  Upon  this,  he  was 
led  away  to  prison,  and  many  of  all  ranks  were  arrested  as  Bogo- 
miles.     Of  these,  some  confessed  that  they  had  joined  the  sect ; 

miles,  published  in  J.  ToUii  Itinerar.  Italic,  p.  112 :  ■xfiiariavoi/t  iavroi/t  dvofiaXioyTn 
ol  /Mc«ox/>M^roft  aiHl  xfiffTOToXirav,  p.  122, 

^  In  Anatbem,  zii.,  (J.  ToUii  insignia  Itenerar.  Ital.),  it  is  said,  that  those  who  joined 
the  Bogomiles  from  the  Uy  order,  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  church  oommnnion, 
and  that  the  priests,  who  had  secretly  joined  this  sect,  continued  to  celebrate  mass  as 
before,  p.  123.  Enlhymins  says,  in  the  tract  on  the  sect  of  the  Bogomiles,  published  by 
J.  ToUe,  p.  112 :  *Ew  irivjf  troXti  Kal  x**^?  "'^^  ^"'PX^?  i'mrokd^u  rd  vw. 

3  '£m/3o6vvi  t3  Kaxiv  koX  •««  oUiat  ^tyiarat  iceu  ^oWqv  irXi^Oovc  ^i^aro  t6  ttutov, 
Anna  Comnena  Alexias,  lib.  zt.,  f.  387,  Ed.  Venet. 
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others  denied  it.  To  separate  the  innoceDt  from  the  guilty  the 
emperor  resorted  to  a  trick,  in  which  yery  probably  he  may  haye 
been  outwitted  by  many  of  his  yictims.  He  directed  that  all  who 
had  been  arrested  should  appear  on  a  public  place,  before  a  grand 
and  numerous  assembly,  in  the  centre  of  which  sat  the  emperor 
himself,  eleyated  on  a  throne.  Two  great  fires  were  kindled  ;  by 
one  of  these  was  erected  a  cross,  by  the  other  none.  The  em- 
peror now  declared  that,  as  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  in- 
nocent from  the  guilty,  he  would  cause  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death.  Those  who  wished  to  die  as  belieyers  should  pass  to  the 
fire  with  the  cross,  and  pay  their  homage  to  the  latter.  A  diyi- 
sion  haying  thus  been  made  among  the  condemned,  the  emperor 
directed  both  parties  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  places.  Those, 
whom  by  this  test  he  supposed  he  had  ascertained  to  be  orthodox, 
he  dismissed  with  a  few  words  of  admonition.  The  others  he  sent 
back  to  their  prison.  The  emperor  and  the  patriarch  expended 
a  great  deal  of  labour  in  gradually  instructing  these  latter,  which, 
howeyer,  did  not  succeed  except  with  a  few,  who  were  therefore 
pardoned.  The  rest  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Basilius  alone,  who  would  listen  to  no  persuasions,  being  the 
leader  of  the  sect,  was  condemned  to  die  at  the  stake  (a.d.  1119). 
It  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  his  execution  at  first 
in  a  triumphant  confidence  of  faith,  singing  the  thirtieth  Psalm.^ 
But  when  he  came  nearer,  and  beheld  the  curling  yolume  of  flames, 
he  could  no  longer  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature.  Clasping 
together  his  hands,  he  held  them  before  his  face ;  but  in  the  end 
he  held  fast  to  his  confession. 

The  Bogomiles  were  already  too  widely  spread  in  the  Greek 
empire,  to  be  rooted  out  by  such  measures  as  these.  Among 
laymen,  ecclesiastics,  and  monks,  many  might  continue  to  go  on 
and  propagate  themselyes  in  secret.  The  writings  of  a  yenerated 
monk,  Constantinos  Chrysomalos,  are  said  to  haye  contributed 
greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  these  doctrines.  But  it  was  ilot  till 
after  his  death,  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  threatening 
danger  from  this  quarter ;  and  a  synod  assembled  under  the  em- 
peror Emanuel  Comnenus,  in  1140,  at  Constantinople,  pronounced 

I  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  wordR,  and  the  lively  hope  therein  expressed,  have 
not  been  understood  toougrossly,  vrhen  he  is  represented  as  expecting  that  die  flames 
would  not  hnrt  him,  but  angels  would  snatch  him  from  the  midst  of  them. 
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sentence  of  condemnation  on  him  and  his  followers.  Tet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  name  Bogomiles  was  not  here  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  stigmatizing  as  heretics  those  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  them,  but  attacked  from  some  other  point  of  yiew 
the  prerailing  worldliness  of  the  dominant  church  ;  persons  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bogomiles,  except  a  certain 
fenrent  mystical  tendency,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
common  church  theology.  Perhaps  a  certain  connection  may  haye 
subsisted  between  this  mystical  tendency  and  the  Bogomiles ;  yet 
we  haye  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  this  tendency  itself 
had  sprung  out  of  Bogomilian  principles. 

It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  communicated  to  us  from 
the  writings  of  this  monk,  that  there  existed  a  secret  society, 
which  was  supposed  to  haye  the  power  of  imparting  a  higher  spi- 
ritual life  than  could  be  attained  by  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
and  in  connection  with  which  there  were  many  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  initiation.  The  transformation  of  man  by  a  new  diyine 
life,  making  him  capable  of  the  intuition  of  diyine  things,  was 
set  oyer  against  a  dead  Scripture  learning,  and  the  mechanical 
forms  of  the  church  ;-an  antagonism  constantly  occurring  under 
yarious  forms,  in  the  mystical  theology  of  all  ages.  We  find 
great  use  made  here  of  the  ideas  of  St  Paul,  a  circumstance  not 
wont  to  distinguish  the  mysticism  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
possessed  less  aflSnity  with  the  Pauline  spirit ;  neither  do  any 
indications  of  it  appear  among  the  Bogomiles.  Since  the  sub- 
jectiye  element,  the  progressiye  deyelopment  of  a  diyine  life  be- 
ginning with  a  change  of  nature  (avacrroLx^ioxnf;),  was  considered  ' 
the  main  thing,  without  which  no  man  could  be  in  the  true  sense 
a  Christian,  this  led  to  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  *'  Those 
who  had  been  baptised  in  childhood,  without  preyious  instruction, 
were  not  Christians,  it  was  said,  though  they  were  called  so. 
Though  they  might  liye  in  the  practice  of  many  yirtues,  yet  these 
were  nothing  better  than  single  good  actions  among  the  heathen." 
It  was  understood  by  this  party  that  the  characteristic  thing  in  the 
condition  of  a  Christian,  did  not  consist  in  insulated  yirtues,  but 
in  the  main  direction  and  bent  of  the  whole  life.  ^'  AH  singing 
and  praying,  all  participation  in  the  outward  rites  of  the  church, 
all  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  dead  and  nugatory,  separate  from 
this  inward  change,  whereby  man  is  deliyered  from  the  power  of 
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the  eril  principle.  Though  one  should  know  eyery  word  of  Scrip- 
tare  by  heart,  and  in  the  pride  of  that  knowledge  which  pnffeth 
up,  pretend  to  teach  others,  still,  it  profits  nothing,  nnless  ac- 
companied with  this  higher  instruction  in  spiritual  things  ;  this 
transformation,  this  new  shaping  of  the  condition  of  the  soul.^ 

In  his  polemical  attacks  on  holiness  by  works,  Chrysomalos 
follows  the  apostle  Paul.  "  To  the  obtaining  of  that  grace  of  in- 
ward transformation/*  says  he,  *^  man's  own  doings  can  contri- 
bute nothing :  it  is  obtained  by  faith  alone.  It  is  by  this  alone 
that  a  man  becomes  capable  of  any  real  yirtue.  Though  such  as 
haye  not  attained  to  that  higher  position  may  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  bring  forth  good  actions  for  God's  sake,  still,  they  really  act 
from  a  sort  of  instinct  rather  than  from  rational  consciousness."' 
We  here  meet  with  the  doctrine  which  often  occurs  among  the 
mystics,  that  all  purely  human  agency  must  sink  to  nothing,  and 
God  alone  produce  the  entire  work  in  the  soul  which  he  fills. 
Hence,  all  which  the  man  does  himself  appears  tainted  with  sin. 
*'  It  profits  Christians  nothing  to  live  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  to  shun  all  the  rices,  though  they  do  it  for  God's  sake, 
if  they  have  not  obtained  a  spiritual  feeling  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Di?ine  Spirit,  producing  within  them  by  nature  and  without 
constraint  that  which  is  good,  and  making  them  quite  inrincible 
to  the  temptations  of  eril.^  He  who  is  not  conscious  that  God 
himself  accomplishes  his  own  will  in  him  through  Christ,  labours 
in  yain.^  Those  true  Christians  who  have  arrived  at  the  maturity 
of  Christian  manhood  stand  no  longer  under  the  law.  By  rirtue 
of  God's  agency  within  them,  they  fulfil  the  law  to  the  utmost." 

Contempt  for  all  ciyil  authority  was  one  charge  brought  against 
the  followers  of  this  doctrine.  But  a  seditious  turn  could  hardly 
be  united  with  a  mysticism  of  this  sort.  The  charge  probably 
grew  out  of  the  spiritual  self-conceit  with  which  they  affected  to 
look  down  upon  all  the  high  dignities  in  the  secular  and  eccle- 


1  El  fifi  icart)X*|0^i^>v  ai^tt  dira<rrot)(ttw<rflwt  (or  fitravroixnunrttot)  t^x*"'  '^^^ 

3  Aaifioo'i  yAp  ioiKivai  Tout  Tavra  KaropBovirrat  Kul   ofioXoyovirrnt  fiiv  Jtck  t^v 
9i6v  tcoTopOovyf  AXoyutt^k  ravra  irotouvrat. 

8t2  A*-^  votpdv  alcrtrtciv  tov  Otlov  «*»! vftafov  d^^oirra*,  ^v<riica»s  Tt  xal  AvwUvmt  im 
aifToXt  ivtpyovirrot  t6  dyaOdw  kuI  dKUf^ovt  Tdviti  iroiovrrot  wpit  t6  icaKop, 

4  BoTit  ov  ¥otpa  alcBficn  ifotpwt  alvOavtrai  iroto^rrov  iir  a^^  tov  9 tov  t6  QiXtiina 

ovTov  iiit  *Iff«v{;  Xp*«*Tov,  lU  Kt»6if  Kom-i^. 
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siastical  orders  as  belonging  to  a  much  lower  sphere  of  spiritoal 
understanding  than  their  own.  Perhaps  they  only  inveighed 
against  those  extravagant  titles  which,  after  the  oriental  fashion, 
were  in  those  times  bestowed  on  the  great,  and  declared  them  to 
be  idolatrous  and  unworthy  of  Christians.  So  at  least  we  might 
gather  from  many  of  their  expressions.^ 

They  are  said  to  haye  maintained,  that  no  man  is  a  Christian 
who  is  not  conscious  of  having  within  him  two  souls,  one  subject 
to  sin,  and  one  suf^erior  to  all  evil,  sinless.^  If  this  is  a  correct 
representation  of  their  doctrine,  it  must  be  understood  in  the 
sense  that,  first,  by  the  new  birth,  man  has  a  soul  without  sin ; 
and,  by  means  of  it,  is  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  soul  burdened 
with  sin.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  on  the  basis 
of  this  mysticism,  such  an  antagonism  between  the  godlike  and 
ungodlike  principles  would  be  considered  as  having  been  first 
called  forth  by  Christianity.  More  probably,  the  doctrine,  in 
this  particular  aspect  of  it,  has  not  been  correctly  represented  ; 
and  perhaps  the  opinion  was  this,  that,  from  the  very  first,  there 
are  in  every  man  two  souls  :  a  higher  nature,  which  St  Paul  de- 
signates as  the  inner  man, — a  nature  superior  to  all  contact  with 
sin,  but  which  through  the  predominance  of  the  ungodly  principle 
is  prevented  from  passing  into  action :  this  is  first  made  active 
by  becoming  united  with  its  original  source  through  the  redemp- 
tion, is  thus  ft^ed  frt)m  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  nature  ;  and  so 
the  man  attains  to  freedom  from  sin.  With  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  unction,  and  various  mystic  rites,  the  consecration  was 
consummated  by  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  society  on  those 
who  longed  after  this  ai/a<rro(%€MMr^9.' 

That  reaction  against  the  corrupt  church  proceeding  from  a 
spirit  of  reform,  which  it  was  ever  found  impossible  to  suppress, 
was  doubtless  propagated  in  a  secret  manner ;  and  in  the  be- 

1  Bva  trpit  amfi(a¥  apx^  dirAoTit  Kal  ir«pt  4*po»ni<ruf  {iypdtf>iiaa»)  Ttf  ^araya 
vpotKv.  fliir ovo^X vof  ^ffarrc  Toift  ^ocqp  6^  Tort  Ap^ovri  Tifjiiiv  ^  irpotKvwiv  avopi- 
fUMtrat, 

3  wt  irat  XfM97ic»M  i6o  lx<ft  ^vx^f  i  i^v  fih  aitrmp  itpaiidprnfTw,  *rii9  ik  dftap' 

TlfTIIClJir. 

'  Ai  it  is  called,  iiJt  r^t  TiX«<riov^>y4ef wt,  koI  t^  tant  x^'P^**  iiridi^tmv  *rSr¥  Itiv- 
»rnik6im¥  oUo¥6tim¥Tff9  fivvriKii^  to^ti)*  x^P***^* — ^**  ''^«  tio-oyo/utf^t  KaTtjx^atwt 
T«  teml  ft,¥4^tmt  fivptfp  rt  xW0^*«*«  owavrMx^^^^iitrgt,  Tb«  presidents  ivimnvaarai 
See  the  exeerpta  from  the  tcts  of  thit  Sjnod,  in  Leonis  AUttii  de  eeelesiee  ooddenttlia 
•tqae  orif  ntalii  perpetna  eomentioM.    CoIod.  1S48.    Lib.  ii.  c  xi.,  p.  MS. 
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ginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Emmannel  Gomnenns,  a  certain 
monk  appears  at  Constantinople,  by  the  name  of  Niphon,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  this  more  widely  spread  moTement.  By  his 
pions  and  strict  life  he  had  won  nnirersal  rererence.  He  ia 
described  as  being  a  man  unrersed  in  the  ancient  literature,  but 
so  much  the  more  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  That  one 
who  was  goYemed  by  a  predominant  practical  and  biblical  ten* 
dency.  who  from  his  childhood  had  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  should  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bogomiles,  is  in  itself  hardly  probable,  but  it 
is  more  easy  to  conceire  that  such  an  one  might  be  impelled  by 
his  opposition  to  a  dead  and  formal  orthodoxy,  and  the  hierarchy 
connected  therewith,  to  a  mystical  theology.  We  must  also  admit 
it  to  be  possible,  that  a  school  for  the  propagation  of  Bogomilian 
ideas,  had  formed  itself  among  the  monks,  and  that  Niphon  may 
from  the  first  hare  been  educated  in  this  school.  This  Niphon 
seems  to  hare  exercised  an  extensiye  influence.  He  maintained 
a  close  correspondence,  particularly  with  the  bishops  of  Gappa- 
docia,  and  there  was  a  [peculiar  spirit  which  seems  to  haye  ani- 
mated these  bishops.  Some  clue  to  the  matter  was  got  hold  of, 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  Michael  of  Gonstan- 
tinople,  seyeral  endemie  synods  were  held  there  in  opposition  to 
these  tendencies.^  Men  were  disposed  to  trace  in  them  the 
diffusion  of  Bogomilian  principles ;  but  the  only  thing  that  could 
point  to  such  principles  is  what  was  said  of  this  party,  that  they 
did  not  regard  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  true  God.' 
But  considering  the  slight  respect  which  was  paid  to  truth  among 
the  Greeks  of  this  period,  we  may  doubt  whether  such  a  declara- 
tion is  altogether  worthy  of  credit ;  and  eyen  if  it  were,  such  a 
doctrine  may  just  as  well  be  traced  to  other  sources  as  to  the  sect 
<^  the  Bogomiles.  When  those  bishops  were  accused  of  rebap- 
tizing  such  as  had  receiyed  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground  that 

1  The  historian  of  this  time,  John  CinnamoB,  sajs  of  him:  iraiitlat  fikp  rf^  iyKv- 
xXiov  Kal  fiaSfifidTmw  oMk  fiixpi  irttptn  IXdAp,  roXt  Upoiv  dk  \oyiott  i<c  iralitow  iavrbv 
iTidoCt.    Lib.  ii.,  p.  64,  ed.  Meineke. 

a  See  the  excerpts  from  the  acts  iu  the  above-cited  work  of  Leo  Allatius,  lib.  ii.,  c.  xii., 
p.  671. 

8  Thus  in  the  copy  of  the  transactions  with  Niphon,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  pronoun- 
oed  the  anathema  on  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  Leo.  AUat  L  c,  p.  682  ;|and  John  Oinna- 
moB  says  of  him,  I.  c,  p.  64:  roir  'Efipatmw  dirpoeiiroctiTo  Qtw, 
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they  regarded  this  transaction  as  inyalid,  having  been  performed 
by  yicions  men ;  this  certainly  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Bogomiles,  who  allowed  no  validity  to  water-baptism  in 
any  way.     Yarions  other  circumstances  indicate  a  tendency  which 
was  seeking  to  restore  primitive  Christianity,  striving  to  oppose 
superstition.     Without  needing  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  any 
Bogomilian  element,  we  may  on  this  ground  alone  satisfactorily 
acconnt  for  it,  that  they  would  sanction  no  other  adoration  of  the 
cross,  except  that  which  was  paid  to  a  cross  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion *^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  consequently  referring  im- 
mediately to  Christ  himself;  that  they  declared  those  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  by  the  bare  sign  of  the  cross  a  work  of  the 
devil,  and  that  they  steadfastly  opposed  all  images  of  saints.    The 
monk  Niphon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in   a 
monastery.     But  the  patriarch  Cosmas,  Michael's  successor,  re- 
stored him  to  liberty ; — and  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
that  prelate,  insomuch  that  he  made  him  his  confidant  and  table- 
companion.     The  friendship  of  such  a  man  would  lead  us  to  judge 
favourably  of  Niphon's  character ;  for  all  the  accounts  agree  in 
describing  Cosmas  as  a  person  of  great  piety  and  worth ;  of  a 
strict  life,  self-denying  love,  and  a  benevolence  which  gave  away 
everything,  to  the  very  raiment  which  he  wore.     Similarity  of 
disposition,  and  a  like  dissatisfaction  with  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Greek  church,  may  perhaps  have  made  Cosmas  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Niphon.     The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with 
him  was,  that  his  excessive  simplicity  made  him  the  dupe  of  that 
monk.^   But  men  could  easily  avail  themselves  of  the  orthodox 
zeal  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comneuus  to  ruin  the  monk  Niphon ; 
and  perhaps  the  whole  was  a  mere  plot  contrived  for  the  downfall 
of  Cosmas,  who,  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  would  be  to  many 
an  object  of  envy.'   As  Cosmas  would  not  abandon  Niphon,  after 
the  latter  had  been  condemned  by  an  endemic  synods  but  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  he  was  a  holy,  man,  the  sentence  of  de- 

1  As  John  Cinnamos  stys  of  him :  aiApwvot,  'tX^f  tov  inpiKovt  cm  ol/uat  r&XXa 
inbrra  'TfrXovniicc^  ayaOa. 

3  According  to  the  acconnt  of  the  historian  Nicetas  Cboniates,  Ub.  ii.,  p.  106,  ed.  Bek- 
ker,  the  connection  with  Niphon  was  only  a  pretext ;  and  what  had  prejudiced  the 
emperor  against  him  was,  a  suspicion  of  political  intrigue,  which  the  enemies  of  Cos* 
mas  had  contriTed  to  excite  against  him,-^-a  suspicion  of  intrigue  with  his  brother 
Isancios. 
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position  was  passed  upon  himself.  He  signified  to  the  synod  his 
abhorrence  of  the  corrupt  chnrch,  saying  that  he  was  like  Lot  in 
the  midst  of  Sodom.^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Zimisces  had  assigned  Fhiloppolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  as  a  seat  for 
the  Fanlicians.  This  city  was  in  the  twelfth  century  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  sects  hostile  to  the  church,  till  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  was  led  by  his  wars  into  these  districts.  He  disputed 
for  several  days  in  succession,  from  morning  to  evening,  with  the 
leaders  of  these  sects,  and  they  brought  against  him  many  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible.  A  large  number  declared  themselves  con- 
vinced, and  submitted  to  baptism ;  they  might  calculate  on  re- 
ceiving marks  of  distinction  from  the  emperor.  Such  as  would 
not  be  converted  he  summoned  to  Constantinople,  and  gave  them 
a  dwelling-place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  imperial  palace.  He 
there  continued  to  labour  with  them.  As  a  rival  to  the  heretical 
colony  at  Fhiloppolis,  he  founded  a  city  called  after  himself, 
Alexiopolis,  in  which  converted  Fanlicians  and  other  converted 
heretics  were  to  settle.'  But  it  certainly  admits  of  a  doubt 
whether  many  of  these  conversions  were  sincere,  and  whether  the 
emperor  did  not,  in  spite  of  himself,  contribute  by  the  founding 
of  such  a  pretended  orthodox  colony,  to  the  spread  of  the  here- 
sies in  those  very  regions,  whereby  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
transportation  of  these  tendencies  into  the  Western  church. 

We  saw  in  fact  already  during  the  preceding  period,  how  the 
sects  that  originated  in  the  East  had,  amidst  the  confusions  of 
these  centuries,  diffuse^  themselves  into  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  before  they  were  discovered.  By  the  manifestations  just 
described  as  occurring  in  the  oriental  church  itself,  and  by  the 
lively  intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West,  this  diffusion  of 
heretical  opinions  would  be  still  more  promoted.  There  were  a  set 
of  men  who,  in  the  periods  of  which  we  speak,  went  under  the  name 
of  Catharists.  The  sects  which  may  be  traced  up  to  them  appear 
scattered  in  different  countries,  under  different  names,  which  may 
serve,  partly  to  indicate  their  original  extraction,  partly  to  mark 
the  ways  of  their  later  dispersion,  and  partly  to  hint  the  causes 
which  procured  them  an  introduction.    The  most  current  name  is 

1  Leo.Allat  1.  c,  p.  686. 

3  See  book  ZTi.  of  Alexias,  near  the  close. 
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that  of  Catharists,  which  indicates  their  Greek  origin,  and  which 
they  applied  to  themselves  because,  as  they  pretended,  they  were 
the  only  true  chnrch.  This  name  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  GcLszari,  which  indicates  an  origin  from  Oazzarei,  the  penin- 
sula of  Crimea  ;  as  the  name  Bulgaria  Bugri^  indicates  an  origin 
from  Bulgaria ;  Slavonic  an  origin  from  the  midst  of  the  Slavic 
tribes  ;  Publicanij  perhaps  a  mutilation  of  the  name  Faulicians, 
indicates  their  spread  in  South  Franco  and  in  Provence,  which 
was  called  Novempopulonia,  with  allusion  to  the  nickname  pub- 
licans, paterenes,  indicating  their  connection  with  that  insurrec-r 
tion  against  the  clergy  which  was  provoked  by  the  Hildebrandian 
principle  of  reformation  itself.^  The  name  TesaeraniSy  weavers, 
marks  the  spread  of  these  sects  among  the  weavers  in  South 
France,  a  class  of  artisans  which  in  all  times  seem  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  be  carried  away  by  mystical  tendencies.  Many  things 
in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  these  sects  carry  so  fVesh  an 
orientdl  impress,  akin  to  the  Gnostic,  on  their  very  front,  that 
the  fact  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  fresh 
oriental  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  from  what  we 
find  reported  concerning  their  doctrines,  that  they  did  not  rest 
content  with  the  bare  mechanical  tradition  of  what  had  come 
to  them  from  the  East ;  but  that  the  principles  and  doctrines 
received  from  abroad  were  elaborated  and  wrought  over  by  them 
in  an  independent  manner.  Men  who  were  capable  of  this  must 
have  been  found  among  them,  like  Johannes  de  Lugio,  for  example, 
who  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  mentioned  as  an  original  teacher 
and  author  among  them.  The  scientific  spirit  of  the  Western 
church  exercised  a  power  over  this  originally  oriental  tendency, 
by  the  influence  of  which  many  peculiar  modifications  were  intro- 
duced. Notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, in  Dualism,  and  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  we  still  dis- 
cover oppositions  and  diversities  in  their  doctrine  ; — where  the 
question  arises,  whether  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  an 
original  diflference  in  the  oriental  systems  at  bottom,  from  which 
these  sects  were  derived,  or  from  modifications  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
introduced  by  the  later  occidental  schools. 

As  it  regards  the  most  important  difibrence,  the  question 

1  See  vol.  vii.,  p.  126. 

VOL.  vin.  2  A 
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admits  of  a  yerj  easy  decision.  This  main  difference  consists  in 
the  following  particulars :  That  one  party  among  the  Catharists 
started  from  an  absolute  Dualism,  assumed  the  existence  of  two 
ground-principles,  one  opposed  to  the  other,  and  of  two  creations 
corresponding  to  these  principles  ;  while  the  other  party  admit- 
ted only  a  relative  Dualism,  and  regarded  the  evil  principle  as 
a  spirit  fallen  from  God,  who  became  the  author  of  a  revolution 
in  the  universe.^  In  the  last  party  we  cannot  fait  to  perceive  » 
relationship  with  the  Bogomiles,  and  their  derivation  from  this 
sect, —  a  derivation  confirmed  also  by  the  apocryphal  gospel  under 
the  name  of  the  apostle  John,  which  their  bishop  Nazarius  brought 
along  with  him  from  Bulgaria.  Now  the  matter  admits,  it  is  true, 
of  being  so  represented  as  if  the  derivation  irom  the  Bogomiles 
was  common  to  the  entire  sect  of  Catharists,  and  as  if  this  view 
of  Dualism  was  the  original  one  amongst  them,  while  absolute 
Dualism  is  to  be  considered  as  a  later  modification  introduced  in 
the  West.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  affinity  betwee'n  the 
systems  of  the  Catharists  which  sprung  out  of  these  two  tenden- 
cies, still,  that  fundamental  difference  is  too  essential  a  one,  it 
appears  in  a  form  too  clearly  bearing  the  impress  of  its  primitive 
oriental  origin,  to  favour  the  supposition  of  such  an  origin.  We 
might  with  greater  propriety  trace  many  of  the  affinities  in  the 
two  classes  of  Catharists  to  a  later  commingling  of  the  sects  to- 
gether, brought  about  by  their  common  hostility  to  the  dominant 
church  system,  and  to  the  monistic  principle  of  dogmatism,  in 
which  union  their  doctrines  mutually  exerted  an  influence  upon, 
or  passed  over  into,  each  other.  We  may  feel  ourselves  war- 
ranted, therefore,  to  assume  the  existence  of  another  sect  from 
the  £ast,  different  from  the  Euchites,  or  Bogomiles,  as  the 
source  whence  to  derive  the  other  principal  party  of  Catharists. 
In  this  case  we  might  first,  with  contemporary  writers,  con- 
sider Manichaeanism  as  this  source,  from  which  the  above- 
mentioned  more  abrupt  Dnalistic  tendency  is  to  be  derived  ; 
but  the  marks  of  Manichaeanism  are  by  no  means  indisputable.^ 


I  This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  most 
important  source  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catharists, — the  work  of  the 
doroinican  Moneta,  Adversus  Catharos  et  Valdenses,  poblished  by  Bicchini, — but  al]  the 
accounts  agree  in  fixing  npon  it  as  the  main  distinction. 

3  The  abbot  Ecbert  of  Sohbnau  cites,  indeed,  in  his  first  sermon  against  the  Catharists 
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Their  doctrine  concerning  creation,  concerning  the  origin  of  man, 
concerning  Christ,  is  by  no  means  a  Manichaean  one,  and  we 
are  led  much  more  naturally  to  think  of  the  Panlicians  and  other 
sects  related  to  Gnosticism ;  though  they  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Panlicians,  who,  consistent  to  their  original  tendency, 
admitted  no  opposition  of  esoterics  and  exoterics  within  their 
body,  by  the  fact  that  such  a  distinction  actnally  existed  among 
them. 

To  speak  first  of  the  party  which  started  from  an  absolute 
Dualism;  they  supposed  two  principles,  then,  subsisting  from 
all  eternity,  and  two  creations  corresponding  to  these  principles. 
The  good  God  they  regarded  as  the  primal  source  of  a  world  of 
imperishable  existence  related  to  himself;  while  they  were  of 
the  opinion  that  all  perishable  existence,  as  being  null,  untrue, 
could  only  be  traced  and  referred  to  the  eril  principle.  With 
this  they  united,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a  correspondence  of  the 
lower*  and  higher  worlds.  Everything  existing  here  below,  as 
visible  and  perishable,  they  taught,  has  its  correspondent,  though 
under  a. form  adapted  to  that  higher  region  of  existence  in  the 
upper  world ;  a  view  which  reminds  one  of  the  Manichaean  doc* 
trine  of  the  pure  elements,  but  which  not  less  finds  its  analogy 
in  the  Gnostic  opposition  between  an  original  and  a  representa- 
tive world.  In  defence  of  their  Dualism,  they  appealed  to  many 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  that  is  said  con- 
cerning the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  world  and  God, 
being  interpreted  by  them  in  this  sense.     They  insisted  espe- 

( Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxiiin  f*  602),  a  fact  which  andoabtedlj,  if  well  established,  would 
go  far  to  indicate  an  origin  from  Maniehaeanism,  namely,  that  this  party  celebrated  the 
Manichaean  festiTal  Bema  (see  voL  ii.,  sect.  IL,  p.  231).  But  that  the  unknown  festival 
of  the  Catharists  was  the  Manichaean  Bema  is  a  mere  conjeotnre,  reftited  by  what  the 
writer  himself  states ;  for  his  informers,  who  had  once  been  members  of  the  Gatharis^ 
sect,  told  him  that  this  festival,  which  they  called  Malilosa,  took  place  in  antnmn.  Bot 
Mani's  festival  of  the  martyrs  happened  in  the  month  of  March.  Again,  Ecbert  cites,  it 
is  tnie  (U  c  f.  103),  the  declarations  of  Catharists  themselves  to  prove  their  derivation 
firom  Manichaeanism,  to  wit,  that  they  aocased  Augnstin  of  divulging  their  mysteries. 
But  neither  fh>m  this  eireumstanoe  could  so  mueh  be  inferred.  The  Catharists,  it  is 
probable,  had  simply  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  their  adversaries 
when  they  looked  upon  the  Maniehaeans,  combated  by  Augnstin,  as  their  forerunners. 
Besides,  in  pointing  out  the  age  and  originality  of  their  doctrines,  they  might  be  very 
willing  to  adopt  the  view  which  assigned  them  such  predecessors ;  and  because  the 
hypothesis  pleased  them,  they  might  notice  only  the  resembling  points  and  overlook  the 
rest ;  and  as  they  rejected  the  church,  and  all  her  authorities,  they  would  be  likely  to  re 
joice  at  any  chance  of  criminating  Augnstin  as  a  traitor  to  the  truth. 

2  a2 
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ciallj  on  the  passage  in  John  yrii.  44,  where,  as  they  would  hare 
it,  the  devil  is  described  as  one  who  had  never,  from  the  first, 
stood  in  truth  and  goodness.^  Like  their  opponents,  who  re- 
garded Aristotle  as  the  irrefragable  authority  for  all  rational  truth, 
they  too  appealed  oonfidently  to  his  authority  as  fayonring  their 
yiews.^  In  the  processes  of  nature,  these  Dualists  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  self-revealing  God.  Its 
unconsciously  working,  destructive  powers,  making  no  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  seemed  to  them,  and  this  was  a  point  on 
which  both  classes  of  Gatharists  agreed,  to  bear  testimony  of  an 
opposite  principle.  "  How  can  the  fire,"  said  they,  "  or  the 
water  which  destroys  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  of  the  holy,  pro- 
ceed from  the  good  creation  1  '"a  The  evil  principle,  Satan,  they 
taught,  seized  with  envy  of  the  good,  had  exalted  himself  to  the 
heaven  of  the  latter,  and  led  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  souls^ 
into  apostasy.  Those  heavenly  souls  they  regarded  as  middle 
beings  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  class.  To  each  soul  corres- 
ponds a  related  spirit,  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  by  which  it  suffers 
itself  to  be  determined  and  guided;  and  each  soul  also  had  an 
organ  subordinate  to  it,  a  heavenly  body,  wholly  dependent  on 
it,  as  itself  was  on  that  higher  spirit.^  Those  spirits  were  the 
same  as  the  angels.  We  may,  perhaps,  recognize  here  the  Syzy^ 
gia  of  the  Gnostical  doctrine.  By  their  apostasy,  these  heavenly 
souls  forsook  the  harmonious  connection  with  that  higher  world. 
Hurled  with  Satan  from  heaven,  they  were  separated  from  the 
spirits  belonging  with  them,  and  from  those  heavenly  bodies 
which  remsiined  behind  in  heaven,  and  Satan  succeeded  to 
bind  them  fast  in  the  corporeal  world.  So  it  is  those  fallen 
heavenly  beings,  which  in  their  banishment  are  ever  re-appear- 
ing under  the  veil  of  some  human  body,  in  which  Satan  has 
confined  them.  This  probably  has  some  connection  with  their 
doctrine   of  metempsychosis.^      On   this   basis   they  combated 

1  In  veritate  non  stetit,  ergo  non  fhit  in  ea,  ergo  fuit  semper  spiritus  mendaz,  ergo 
fion  fuit  a  bono  creatore. 

'  They  appealed  to  the  Aristotelian  maxim :  Contrariorum  contraria  sunt  principia. 
See  Moneta,  lib.  i.,  c.  iv.,  §  i.,  f.  44. 

»  L.  c.  f,  124  et  126. 

^  To  which  they  applied  Rev.  xii.  4. 

6  Moneta,  f.  105. 

*  This  doctrine  of  the  fallen  souls  might  already  be  fonnd  among  them  at  the  time  of 
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creatianism.  They  referred  to  Sirach  xyiii.  1,^  and  particularly 
to  the  word  **  simulj'*'  to  prove  that  no  new  creations  took 
place,  and  to  Deut.  xviii.  1 ;  for,  so  they  argued,  if  the  people 
to  whom  Moses  spake  was  the  same  with  those  who  should 
hear  Christ,  then  they  were  not  a  new  people  who  were  born  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  the  same  that  liyed  already  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  which  also  serves  to  prove  that  they  held  to  a  metemp* 
sychosis.^  But  among  these  heavenly  souls  they  distinguished 
different  classes,  according  as  they  belonged  to  different  princes 
of  heaven.  The  highest  class  was  composed  of  those  who  were 
described  as  the  spiritual  Israel,  at  whose  head  stood  tbe  highest 
spirit  living  in  the  intuition  of  God,  the  a^p  6pS>v  tov  Oedp,  as 
they  understood  the  name  Israel,  the  bpariKov^  OepairevrLKov 
yivo<;.  In  that  name  they  believed  they  found  a  proof  of  their 
doctrine,  for  it  certainly  referred  to  such  as  had  seen  God.  But 
when  and  where  ?  Here  below  it  cannot  have  been ;  therefore, 
in  an  earlier,  heavenly  existence.  The  Alexandrian,  Gnostic 
ideas  are  too  plain  here  to  be  mistaken.^  Matt.  xv.  24  might  thus 
be  reconciled,  they  supposed,  with  John  x.  16.  It  was  especially 
to  save  that  highest  race  of  souls,  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  the 
heavenly  prince  Israel,  that  Christ  came  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
to  redeem  also  the  souls  belonging  to  other  princes  of  heaven, 
which  are  the  heathen.*  These  Catharists  are  said  to  have 
denied  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  made  it  an  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  freewill,  determining  itself  by  choice 
between  good  and  evil,  that  no  such  will  can  be  supposed  in  the 
case  of  God.  They  appealed  to  the  texts  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  employed  by  others  also,  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination.^    It  may  be  ques- 


tbe  abbot  Bernard,  when  IHtle  was  known  about  the  secret  doctrines  of  tbe  fiert ;  for 
this  is  reported  by  the  abbot  Ecbert  of  Sclidnau :  Novaoi  ethacteuus  inauditam  insaniam 
de  iis  compertam  habemus,  quam  manifeste  confessi  sant  qaidam  eorum,  cum  examina- 
rentur  a  cleru  in  ciTitate  Colonia.  Dicebant  eniin,  aninias  buinanas  non  aliud  ease, 
nbi  illos  apostataa  spiritus,  qui  in  principio  mundi  de  regno  coeloram  ejeoti  suni.  L.  c, 
f.  608. 

1  According  to  the  Vulgate:  Quod  Dens  creuvit  omnia  simul. 

'^  MoneU,  t  72. 

8  8ee  the  passage  of  Philo,  vol.  i.,  p.  48,  an<l  the  passflge  cited  from  the  iirayer  of 
Joseph,  p.  61. 

*  Moneta,  lib.  i ,  c.  iv.,  §  i.,  f.  44,  s-cqq. 

*  Ii.  c,  lib.  i.,  r.  V.  f.,  «4. 
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tioned,  however,  whether  their  opinion  on  this  point  has  been 
correctly  represented ;  for  it  does  not  exactly  accord  with  their 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  of  repentance,  and  of  the  purifying  process  of 
fallen  sonls.     Perhaps  they  only  objected  to  the  doctrine  which 
derived  evil  generally  from  the  creaturely  freewill,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do  by  their  Dnalism  ;  or  to  a  Theodicy,  which  referred 
everything  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  earthly  life  to 
the  freewill ;  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  believed  it  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  original  difference  of  nature,  or  from  the  conditions 
of  an  earlier  existence/     They  regarded  Christ  as  the  highest 
spirit  after  God,  yet  differing  from  him  in  essence,  and  subordi- 
nate to  him  ;  as  they  supposed,  again,  a  like  subordination  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost.     They  referred  here 
to  those  passages  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  which  had 
always  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  subordination  ; 
among  others,  to  Proverbs  viii.  22,  where  they  had  the  reading 
iicTiaarOi  not  iKTqaaro^  which  again  indicates  their  connection 
with  the  older  oriental  sects.     But  if  it  were  inferred  from  this 
use  of  the  passages  cited,  that  they  considered  Christ  as  merely 
a  creature,  this  would  certainly  be  wrong ;  since  they  were  un- 
doubtedly in  favour  of  a  doctrine  of  emanation.     The  Son  of  God, 
then,  was  sent  down,  so  they  taught,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  to  release  the  fallen  souls  from  the  bonds  of  the  cor- 
poreal world  and  of  Satan,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  com- 
munity of  heaven,  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition. 
The  Son  of  God  united  himself  to  a  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  in  that 
heavenly  world,  and  so  descended,  with  the  annunciation  of  the 
angel,  into  Mary,  and  again  went  forth  from  her.'    Herself,  how- 
ever, they  regarded  as  a  higher  spirit,  who  appeared  on  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  the  instrument  or  channel  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Ihe  Son  of  God  in  humanity.     They  taught,  like  the 
Yalentinians,  that  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  was,  by  a  special . 
act  of  divine  power,  so  modified  that  it  seemed  like  an  earthly 
one,  and  could  be  perceived  by  the  senses.     Yet  they  must  ex- 
plain all  sensuous  acts  and  affections,  to  which  Christ  subjected 
himself  as  unreal,  mere  appearances.     They  maintained,  likewise, 

1  As  in  the  texts  concerniDg  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  cb.  ix. 

2  Moneta,  f.  236. 

3  Moneta,  f.  5  et  23:2:  per  aurom  iiitrovit  and  per  aurein  exivit. 
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that  all  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  were  to 
be  understood  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  symbols  of  the  spiri- 
tual miracles  wrought  by  him/  In  proof  that  these  accounts 
should  be  so  understood,  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  St  Paul : 
*'  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  aliye."  In  a  dialogue, 
written  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century,  between  a  member  of 
this  party  and  an  orthodox  man,^  the  Gatharist,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  Why  do  you  work  no  such  miracles  as  are  adduced  in 
the  Catholic  church,  in  testimony  of  its  truth  and  divinity  ?  says : 
**  We  perform  a  miracle  when  we  convert  a  man  to  God ;  then 
we  drive  out  from  him  the  evil  spirits,  his  sins.  We  exorcise  the 
poisonous  serpents  when  we  drive  out  these  evil  spirits ;  we  speak 
in  other  tongues,  when  we  set  before  our  hearers  truths  never 
before  heard:  A  covering  is  still  over  your  souls,  who  believe 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  wrought  visible  miracles.  The  let- 
ter killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  Spiritually  we  must  under- 
stand it,  and  not  suppose  that  Christ  called  the  soul  of  Lazarus 
back  again  to  his  body,  but  that  he  awakened  the  sinner,  one 
spiritually  dead,  and  passed  already,  through  sin,  to  putrefaction, 
by  converting  him  to  the  faith.  So  will  it  happen  to  yon,  also, 
if  you  will  but  understand,  spiritually,  all  that  is  said  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles.*'^  The  denial  of  miracles 
did  by  no  means  proceed,  in  the  case  of  this  party  of  Catharists, 
from  an  original  tendency  of  opposition  to  the  supernatural  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  grew  out  of  their  spiritual  Dualism,  which  led  them 
to  regard  the  sensible  world  as  a  work  of  the  eril  principle ;  to 
disparage,  uniformly,  the  things  of  sense,  and  to  set  little  value 
on  deliverance  from  bodily  evils.  A  kind  of  miracles  quite  dif- 
ferent from  corporeal  ones,  must  be  wrought  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  good  principle.  It  belonged  to  an  organ  of  the  evil 
principle,  from  which  this  sensible  world  proceeds,  to  perform 
visible  miracles.  We  may  rather  look  upon  these  Catharists  as 
the  representatives  of  an  ultra  supematuralistic  direction,  when, 
instead  of  contemplating  phenomena  in  the  natural  connection  of 
cause  and  effect,  we  find  them  representing  the  powers  of  the 


1  L.  c,  lib.  L,  c  ix.,  f.  99  et  222. 

3  DispuUtio  inter  Catholicum  et  Paterinan),  published  by  Mutene  and  Durand,  in 
the  Tbesaur.  nor.  anecdotor.,  u  v. 
3  L.  c  f.  1750. 
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higher  world  of  spirits  as  everywhere  coming  into  play.  While 
they  made  the  Virgin  Mary  an  angel,  sent  down  to  the  world  on 
a  particular  errand/  a  party  among  them  declared  the  apostle 
John,  whom  they  especially  reverenced,  to  be  an  angel  who,  as 
Christ  said  of  him  that  he  should  remain  till  he  came,  was  still 
upon  earth.^  Yet  that  spiritualizing  Docetism  might  pass  over 
to  a  rationalistic  tendency,  setting  lightly  by  or  wholly  discarding 
the  historical  Christ.  We  find,  accordingly,  a  party  among  the 
Albigenses  in  South  France,  who  taught  that  the  Christ  who  was 
bom  in  the  earthly  and  visible  Bethlehem,  and  crucified  in  Jeru- 
salem, belonged  to  the  evil  principle,  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  blaspheme  him.  The  Christ  of  the  good  principle  they  would 
recognize  only  as  an  ideal  one,  a  Christ  that  never  ate  nor  drank, 
that  never  took  a  real  body,  that  existed  in  this  world  only  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  in  the  person  of  the  apostle  Paul  ;^  so  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  here  exalted  above  the  historical  Christ,  as  his 
doctrine  also  was  recognized  as  the  genuine  spiritual  Christianity, 
the  historical  appearance  of  the  ideal  Christ  having  first  taken 
place  in  him.  We  will  not  deny  that,  as  this  account  proceeds 
from  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the  sect^  we  might  be  tempted  to 
consider  the  whole  report  as  a  manufactured  conclusion,  or  a  pure 
invention  of  heresy-hating  spite  ;  but  as  a  representation  like 
this  is  entirely  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  these  times,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  a  story  of  this  sort  would  be  invented.  We 
find  mentioned,  again,  a  party  of  Catharists  under  the  name 
Ordibarii,  who  taught  that  a  Trinity  first  began  to  exist  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  man  Jesus  became  Son  of  God  by  his  re- 
ception of  the  Word  announced  to  him,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Mary,  not  in  the  corporeal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense,  being  bom 
of  her  in  a  spiritual  manner,  by  the  annunciation  of  the  Word  ;^ 


i  According  to  Martene  aud  Duraud,  t.  v.,  f.  1722,  Mary  was  an  archangel. 

3  The  opinion  of  the  Slaves,  according  to  Moneta,  1.  c,  f.  233. 

8  Se€  the  Chronicle  of  Bal  Cern ay,  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  du  Chesne 
Scriptores  hist.  Franc,  t.  v.,  o.  ii. :  Bonus  enim  Cbristus  nunquam  comedit  vel  Mbit  uec 
verum  carneiu  ussumsit  uec  unquHtn  fuii  in  hoc  mundo  nisi  spirituiiliter  in  corpore 
Pauli. 

4  Quod  primo  tunc  Deus  pater  habuerit  filium,  quando  Jesus  suscepit  \erbum,  et  di- 
cunt  ipsum  esse  filium  virginis,  non  carualitercx  ea,  sed  spiritualiter  per  prHcdicationem 
rju!*  geuitum. 
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and  when,  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  others  were  attracted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  began  to  exist. ^ 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  place,  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
as  held  by  this  party,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  omit,  here,  what 
both  parties  have  in  common  with  each  other.  We  simply  notice 
that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  repentance  mnst  have  respect 
not  only  to  all  single  sins,  but  first  of  all  to  that  common  sin  of 
the  souls  that  fell  from  God,  which  preceded  their  existence  in 
time.  This  is  the  consciousness  of  the  apostasy  from  God,  of 
the  inward  estrangement  from  him,  and  pain  on  account  of  this 
inner  aversion  to  God,  as  constituting  the  only  foundation  of  true 
penitence.  As  the  Gnostics  supposed  that,  by  yirtue  of  the  new 
birth,  every  soul  is  reunited  to  its  corresponding  male  half,  the 
higher  spirit  of  the  pleroma,  so  the  Catharist  party  of  which  we 
are  speaking  supposed,  in  this  case,  a  restoration  of  the  relation 
between  the  soul  and  its  corresponding  spirit,  from  which  it  had 
been  separated  by  the  apostasy.  From  this  spirit  they  distin- 
guished the  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ,  the  Consolator,  into 
fellowship  with  whom  one  should  enter  by  the  spiritual  baptism, 
which  they  called,  therefore,  the  consolamentum.  They  held 
that  there  were  many  such  higher  spirits,  ministering  to  the 
vigour  of  the  higher  life.  But  from  all  these  they  distinguished 
the  Holy  Spirit,  pre-eminently  so  to  be  called,  as  being  exalted 
above  all  others,  and  whom  they  designated  as  the  Spiritua  prin- 
cipalis. They  held  to  a  threefold  judgment ;  first,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  apostate  souls  from  heaven  ;  second,  that  which  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  third  and  last,  when  Christ  shall 
raise  his  redeemed  to  that  higher  condition  which  is  designed  for 
them.^  This  they  regarded  as  the  final  consummation,  when  the 
souls  shall  be  reunited  with  the  spirits  and  with  the  higher  organs 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  heaven.^  This  was  their  resurrec- 
tion. 

As  we  find  among  this  party  of  Catharists  many  elements  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  so  it  is  possible  that  these  Catharists  were, 
from  the  first,  disposed  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, according  to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  the  Alexandrian 

^  Quando  praedicavtt  Jesus  et  attraxit  alios,  tunc  priroo  ncccssii  tenia  pereona. 

Hainer  contra  Waldenscs,  c.  vi.    Bibl.  pair,  l^ugd.  t  xxv.,  f.  '^66. 

2  F.  881.  8  F.  ;)5.S. 
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Jews,  of  a  literal  and  a  spiritual  sense.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
it  was  not  until  a  later  period  they  were  led,  in  disputing  with 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  wished  to  confute  on  their  own 
grounds,  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  prophets.^  Another 
noticeable  fact,  which  also  intimates  their  connection  with  a 
Jewish  theology,  is,  that  they  set  great  yalue  upon  the  apocry- 
phal book  called  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  {avd^aai<:Tov'Hadia), 
where,  in  fact,  may  be  found  the  germs  of  many  of  their  doc- 
trines;, as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  heavenly 
garment  of  souls,  the  doctrine  of  Docetism.^ 

The  second  class  of  Catharists  did  not  hold  to  an  evil  princi- 
ple existing  from  eternity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  all  evil 
and  imperfection  from  the  apostasy  of  a  higher  spirit.  He,  they 
taught,  had  been  made  ruler,  by  the  Almighty,  over  many  other 
spirits,  as  the  case  is  represented  in  the  unjust  steward  of  the 
parable,  the  symbol,  in  their  opinion,  of  this  higher  fact.  Seized 
with  the  desire  of  casting  off  the  shackles  of  dependence  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  of  setting  up  an  independent  kingdom  of  his 
own,  he  persuaded  the  stars  of  heaven,  that  is,  many  of  the 
angels,  a  third  part  of  them,  to  apostatize  with  him,  promising 
them  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  burdens  and 
cares  of  their  allotted  employments.^  Out  of  chaos,  which  God 
created  as  the  first  matter  of  all  being,  he  proposed  to  construct 
a  world  of  his  own.  Matter,  as  these  Catharists  taught,^  pro- 
ceeded from  God ;  the  form  given  to  it,  from  Satan.  They 
allowed,  therefore,  that  God  created  all  things  visible  potentially.^ 
Adam  was  an  angel,  sent  by  the  Almighty,  to  watch  Satan,  and 

1  As  Moneta  says  (f.  218),  they  rejected,  at  first,  aU  bat  Isaiah. 

3  L.  e.  f.  218 :  Cujns-— of  Isaiah— dicunt  esse  queudam  libeUum,  in  quo  habetur,  quod 
splritns  Esaiae  raptns  a  oorpore  usque  ad  septimum  coelum  ductus  est,  in  quo  \'idit  eC 
audivit  quaedam  arcana,  qaibus  Yehementissime  innituntur,  with  which  we  may  compare 
the  anathema  attributed  to  the  Bogomiles  (in  J.  Telle,  Insigne,  etc.  p.  166)  :  Kard  ti)f 
fiiikvpav  \^iudfxt7pa(^oir  irap'  aitroU  tov  *H<rata  opaaiv.  Dr  Engelhardt  has  already 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  Bogomiles  made  use  of  that  book,  and  has  referred  to  the  above- 
quoted  passage  in  J.  Telle.  The  old  Latin  Tersion  of  the  book,  published  by  Engel- 
hardt, proyes  also  that  it  was  known  and  circulated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Engel- 
hardt*8  Kircheugeschichtliche  Abhandlungen,  s.  27.    Erlangen,  1832. 

8  Vide  Moneta,  f.  111.  The  hundred  measures,  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward, 
they  explained  as  referring  to  the  obligation  of  repeating  a  hundred  prayers,  which  the 
Catharists  of  those  times  may  have  understood  literally,  though  it  was  originally  meant 
otherwise, — works  done  to  the  glory  of  God  being  thereby  understood. 

4  L.  c.  f.  118.  »  L.  c.  f.  220. 
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observe  how  he  proceeded  in  forming  his  world.  Satan  got  pos- 
session of  him,  and  bound  him  within  the  prison  of  an  earthly 
body.  Thns  they  interpreted  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
Lnke  x.,  which  also  symbolically  represented  their  whole  theory. 
Adam,  yeiled  in  a  shining  robe  of  light,  leaves  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  ;  he  is  attacked,  while  on  his  way,  by  the  fallen 
spirits  in  league  with  Satan,  who  rob  him  of  his  light  and  throw 
him  into  the  dark  prison  of  the  body.  These  spirits  invested 
themselves  with  the  robe  of  light  which  they  took  away  from 
man.  They  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  for  these  Gatharists, 
following  an  ancient  notion,  looked  upon  these  bodies  as  intelli- 
gences, and  intelligences  which  had  fallen.  The  sidereal  king- 
dom was,  to  them,  a  kingdom  of  evil.  So  too,  following  another 
ancient  notion,  they  jrecognized  in  the  sun  the  male,  and  in  the 
moon  the  female  principle.^  Regarding  all  marriage  as  defiling, 
they  attributed  to  sun  and  moon  a  monthly  cohabitation,  which 
they  considered  the  cause  of  the  dew  that  falls  to  the  earth. 

Their  method  of  explaining  the  parable  in  Matt,  xviii.,  furnishes 

•  

another  illustration  of  their  circle  of  ideas.  The  servant  with 
whom  God  reckons  is,  according  to  their  interpretation,  Satan  ; 
his  wife,  wisdom ;  his  sons,  the  angels  subjected  to  and  in  league 
with  him.  God,  moved  with  compassion  towards  him,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  those  higher  powers  of  intelligence  (wisdom)  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished,  his  subjects  and  his  goods ;  so  also 
the  Bogomiles  taught,  that  God  allowed  Satanael  to  retain  his 
creative  power ;  for  Satan  had  promised  that  if  God  would  have 
patience  with  him,  and  let  him  alone,  he  would  produce  men 
enough  to  make  good  the  whole  number  of  apostate  angels.  God 
therefore  gave  him  liberty,  for  six  days,  to  make  whatever  he 
pleased  of  the  corporeal  world  he  had  formed ;  which  means,  the 
six  thousand  years  of  the  world,  over  which  Satan  presides.  Eve 
was  another  angel,  whom  Satan  succeeded  to  confine  in  an  earthly 
body,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  intercourse  of  sexes,  whereby  the 
spirit  might  be  brought  into  entire  dependence  on  sense,  and 
made  subservient  to  his  own  purposes.  From  the  intercourse  of 
Satan  with  Eve,  Cain  was  born.^    The  sin  of  Adam,  the  eating 

i  Mooeu,  f.  iia 

'  According  to  Mooeta's  account,  tbete  Catbarista  sopposed  that  by  Satau'a  succeed- 
ing to  seduce  Adam  to  cohabit  with  Efe,  Cain  was  born;  jet  it  would  seem  probable, 
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of  the  forbidden  fruit,  consisted  in  his  allowing  himself  to  be 
enticed  into  sexual  intercourse  with  Ere ;  and  thus  Abel  was 
born. 

From  the  one  heavenly  soul  of  Adam,  then,  all  other  souls 
were  supposed  to  be  derived.  TradfAcianism,  at  that  time  in- 
deed generally  rejected,  was  by  them  defended  as  the  only  cor- 
rect theory ;  and  creatianism  combated.  "  If  one  soul,"  said 
they,  *'  is  not  begotten  of  another,  as  the  body  of  the  body,  the 
soul  belongs  not  to  the  human  kind,  and  so  Christ  is  not  a  re- 
deemer of  souls.^  When  it  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he  came  to 
save  the  lost,  it  could  not  be  understood  of  new-created  souls, 
which  were  not  yet  lost.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  could  not 
be  maintained;  it  could  not  be  said,  that  all  men  sinned  in  Adam, 
if  they  sprang  from  him  only  by  bodily  descent."^  In  opposition 
to  creatianism,  they  asserted  *^  that,  according  to  this  view,  a 
new  divine  creation  must  take  place,  in  the  case  of  every  illegiti- 
mate oflfspring  of  adultery.'  From  the  same  it  would  follow  that 
God,  knowingly  and  purposely,  creates  more  souls  for  destruction 
than  for  salvation.  The  great  diversity  of  mental  endowments, 
some  being  wise,  others  foolish,  would,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
have  to  be  ascribed  immediately  to  God.  Would  God  distribute 
his  gifts  so  differently  P  Why  should  finely-created  souls  be  im- 
mersed in  these  impure  vessels,  by  which  they  themselves  become 
impure  ?  for,  to  this  contact  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to 
creatianism,  to  ascribe  the  communication  of  depravity.*'^ 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  party,  Satan  is  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  he  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham, 
and  caused  the  flood  to  destroy  mankind.  God  interfered  for  the 
preservation  of  the  race :  from  God  proceeded  the  salvation  of 
Noah.  Moses  and  the  prophets  were,  according  to  these  Catha- 
rists,  servants  of  Satan.  Tet  they  supposed,  like  the  earlier 
Gnostics,^  that  the  prophets  were  transported  by  a  higher  spirit, 

when  we  look  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomlles,  that  this  was  a  misconception.  This  is 
confirmed,  moreover,  by  tb<*  language  of  the  Catharists  themselves,  when  Moneta  sftys: 
*'  Vt  dicunt  volentes  hoc  habere  per  illud  Joann.  i.  30,  quod  Cuin  ex  maligno  erat." 

1  Moneta,  f.  129.  J?  L.  c.  f.  132.  8  L.  c.  f.  132.  4  L.  c.  f.  135. 

6  L.  c.  f.  288. 

^  See  what  is  said  respecting  their  notion  of  inspiration,  iu  my  Church  History,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  42. 
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and  sometimes  consciously  prophesied  of  Christ.^  But  they,  un- 
questionably, spoke  with  consciousness  and  understood,  themselres, 
when,  under  the  impulse  of  evil  spirits,  they  predicted  war,  pesti- 
lence, the  captivity  of  the  people.^  Like  Marcion,  they  sought 
to  point  out  the  opposition  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; and  appealed  especially  to  the  opposition  between 'the 
sermon  on  the  mount  and  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  law  for- 
bade only  perjury  ;  the  law  of  Christ,  oaths  generally.  The 
Mosaic  law  threatened  death  to  the  guilty ;  the  law  of  Christ 
forbade  the  shedding  eren  of  innocent  blood.  They  said  of  the 
members  of  the  dominant  church,  that  they  had  sunk  back  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  law.'  The  Catharists,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  for  restoring  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  of  Christ. 
They  condemned  war,  and  punishment  by  death,  and  would  allow 
no  other  testimony  than  a  simple  yea  or  nay. 

With  the  prophets  they  rejected,  also,  John  the  Baptist,  of 
whom  they  said  that  he  was  sent  by  Satan  to  prevent  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  to  set  up  the  baptism  of  water,  in  opposition  to  the 
spiritual  baptism  of  Christ ;  but  they  owned,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  prophets,  that  he  had  sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  borne  witness  of  Christ,  without  being  conscious  of 
what  he  said.  They  traced  the  contradictory  language  of  the 
Baptist,  therefore,  to  the  circumstance  that  he  spoke,  sometimes, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sometimes  by  his  own.^ 
In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  views  of  John  the  Baptist, 
they  deemed  it  sufficient  to  ask.  How  else  came  it  about,  that 
John  did  not  personally  attach  himself  to  Christ,  and  become  his 
disciple  ?°  They  appealed  to  Christ's  own  words,  as  bearing  wit- 
ness that  John  (Matt.  xi.  6)  took  ofifence  at  his  labours.^ 

In  the  system  of  subordination  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 
they  agreed  with  *the  other  party;  except  with  the  difference 
that  they  had  no  scruples  in  calling  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
God.  Also,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  they  taught,  like 
the  Bogomiles,  that  he  brought  with  him  from  the  celestial 
regions  a  higher  ethereal  body.     Mary  contributed  nothing  to 

1  Si  aliquando  a]iquid  bone  dixerunt  de  Cbristo,  coacti  a  Spiritu  Saooto  dixernDt.  L. 
c.  f.  HI.  3  L.  c.  f.  218. 

I  Vo8  Romani  idem  dioitis.    Moneta,  f.  199. 
4  L.  c.  f.  228.  5  L.  c.  f.  230.  6  L.  c.  f.  229. 
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the  production  of  his  hnman  body ;  bat  only  served  as  the  chan- 
nel through  which  he  passed.  As  proof  of  that  higher  character 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  they  referred  to  his  walking  upon  the 
water,  to  his  passing  through  the  multitude  without  any  one 
being  able  to  lay  hold  on  him.  In  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
Mary  was  not  really  the  mother  of  Jesus,  they  referred  to  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  called  her  woman,  John  ii.  3 ;  and  to  the 
texts,  Matt.  xii.  17 ;  Luke  xi.  27.  They  maintained,  that  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place  only  after  the 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  in  this,  the  Catharists  also  of  the 
other  party  agreed  with  them.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  they  could  not 
admit ;  for  the  body  haying  sprung  from  the  evil  principle,  ap- 
peared to  them  the  prison  of  the  soul ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
give  another  interpretation  to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment referring  to  this  point."*  The  text  Phil.  iii.  20  was  referred 
to  the  church,  as  being  the  body  of  humility ;  for  they  under- 
stood the  word  here  as  denoting  this  ethical  conception.'  They 
represented,  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  the  destruction  of  the 
creation  produced  by  Satan,  and  the  return  of  all  things  to  the 
original  chaos.  To  this  chaos,  wicked  spirits  and  men  should  be 
banished.^  This  they  regarded  as  hell.^  Then  the  stars  shall 
be  deprived  of  that  light  which  they  had  stolen,  and  the  redeemed 
souls  should  resume  it,  since  this  was  the  original  raiment  of  the 
heavenly  man. 

A  point  in  which  both  parties  of  the  Catharists  agreed,  was 
opposition  to  the  traditional  and  externalizing  element  of  the 
dominant  church.  They  were  for  separating  the  primitive  apos- 
tolical truth  from  later  additions ;  but  deeply  entangled  as  they 
were  in  their  own  singular  notions,  it  was  quite  beyond  their 
power  to  find  any  correct  criterion  by  which  to  effect  such  a 
separation.  Thus  they  contended  not  only  against  infant  bap- 
tism, with  arguments  always  readily  presenting  themselves  against 


1  L.  c.  f.  271. 

3  A  well.known  individual  of  this  party,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Desiderius,  ex- 
plained  all  such  passages  as  relating  to  the  spiritual  animation  of  the  body  as  the  organ 
of  the  sancti6ed  soul :  Quod  spiritus  sanotus  vivificat  corpus  ezterius,  quod  ah  Apoatolo 
dicitur  mortale  et  mortuum  ad  serrieudum  ration!,  non  ad  resurgendum.    L.  c.  f.  357. 

8  L.  c.  f.  362.  4  L.  c.  f.  382. 

5  We  see  the  analogy  here  with  the  Manicbaean  doctrine.    See  vol.  ii.,  sect  2,  p.  223. 
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the  institution  as  apostolical,  but  also  against  water-baptism 
generally,  which  Catharists  of  the  second  class  looked  upon  as  a 
rite  introdoced  by  Satan,  through  his  organ  John  the  Baptist,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  suppress  the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
When  it  was  objected  to  them  that  Christ  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  baptized  by  John,  they  replied  :  it  had  been  done  on  the 
part  of  Christ  by  way  of  accommodation  to  a  prevailing  custom, 
and  to  avoid  giving  offence.^  Others  said,  in  order  that,  by  occa- 
sion of  it,  the  hitherto  hidden  Christ  might  be  revealed.  The 
church,  moreover,  had  for  a  time  used  water-baptism,  because 
men  were  accustomed  to  that  rite,^  or  because  it  would  invite 
them,  by  this  symbol  of  water-baptism,  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  They  aflSrmed,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  baptism  was 
a  term  often  employed  to  express  repentance  or  the  preaching  of 
the  divine  word.^  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  true  baptism, 
should  be  performed  by  the  imposition  of  hands  in  connection 
with  prayer,  which  they  designated  by  the  term  consolamentum. 
In  evidence  of  the  power  and  significance  of  this  act,  they  referred 
to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  were  sent  to  Samaria  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating,  by  the  imposition  6f  hands,  the  Holy 
Ohost^  those  who  had  received  water-baptism.  When  it  was 
objected  to  them  that  it  was  in  contradiction  with  their  own 
principles,  according  to  which  all  sensible  things  proceeded  from 
the  evil  principle,  to  attribute  so  much  importance  to  a  sensible 
act,  and  represent  it  as  the  instrument  of  an  inward  operation  of 
divine  grace,  they  replied :  The  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated, 
not  by  the  visible  but  by  an  invisible  hand ;  the  invisible  hand 
is  contained  under  the  visible.  St  Paul  distinguishes  an  inner 
and  an  outer  man ;  and  so  likewise  there  must  be  an  inner  and 
an  outer  hand.^  This  consolamentum  seems  to  have  been  two- 
fold ;  the  rite  of  initiation,  whereby  one  was  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  sect,  adopted  among  the  number  of  the  believers 
(credentes)  ;  and  that  whereby  he  was  received  into  the  circle 

1  MoneU,  1 279.  3  L.  o.  f.  291. 

s  Moneta,  f.  288.  And  the  Cttharist  in  the  above-citod  dialogae  in  Martene  and 
Dnrand  (torn,  t.,  f.  1726)  says:  Concede, quod  baptizabat  Jesus et  discipuli  ejus  in  aqua, 
id  est  in  praedicatione  et  apirita  sancto,  sed  nou  in  aqua  corporali.  And  he  then  ap- 
peals to  the  fact,  that  John  himself  had  aQnded  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
Tii.)  :  ex  his  collige,  quod  per  aquam  intelligitur  praedicatio  spiritus  sanoti. 

4  Moneta,  f.  126. 
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of  the  fully  initiated,  into  the  number  of  the  perfects.  This  lat- 
ter act  was  doubtless  so  called  by  them  in  the  stricter  sense, 
since  it  was  only  by  means  of  it  that  the  new  birth  and  the  im* 
partation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  effected ;  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  the  perfects  were  distingnished  by  the  epithet 
Consolati}  Answering  to  this  consolamentum  in  the  stricter 
sense,  was  the  rite  likewise  so  called,  whereby  he  who  had  hitherto 
belonged  only  to  the  number  of  the  credentes  was,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  received  into  the  more  limited  circle  of  the  sect,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  enter,  immediately  after  death,  into  the 
heayenly  world.^  The  consolamentum  of  adoption  into  the  num- 
ber of  belieyers  was  performed,  according  to  a  description  of  the 
rite  drawn  up  in  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  following  manner : 
"  They  assembled  in  a  room  dark  and  closed  in  on  all  sides,  but 
illuminated  by  ^  large  number  of  lights  affixed  to  the  walls. 
Then  the  new  candidate  was  placed  in  the  centre,  where  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  sect  laid  a  book  (probably  the  gospel  of  St 
John)  on  his  head,  and  gaye  him  the  imposition  of  hands,  at  the 
same  time  reciting  the  Lord's  prayer."^  As  it  regards  the 
Lord's  supper,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  Christ,  with  the 
words  "  This  is,"  pointed  to  his  own  body ;  or  they  explained 
the  words  of  the  institution  in  a  symbolical  sense.  **  This  is,** 
was  equivalent  to — this  signifies.  They  referred,  in  proof,  to 
those  paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  thing  it- 
self is  mentioned  in  place  of  that  which  it  may  serve  to  represent ; 
as,  for  example,  in  1  Corinth,  x.  4.*  They  referred  to  the  fact, 
that  Christ  himself  says :  **  My  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  my  words 
are  spirit  and  life,'*  that  is,  are  to  be  spiritually  understood. 
His  words,  by  which  he  communicates  himself,  are  his  true 
body.  Moreover,  they  said,  in  partaking  of  the  means  of 
nourishment,  in  communion  with  Christ  as  his  members,  the 
bread  and  wine  were  converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord.  This  was  to  be  represented  in  their  love-feasts,  at  which  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  sect  imparted  the  blessing  by  reciting  the 

1  Perfeeti,  qui  coDsoUti  vocantnr  in  Lombordia.    Rainer  contra  Catharos,  c.  vi., 
Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxv.  f.  266b 

2  Rainer,  c.  vi.,  f.  272. 

S  Ecbert,  sermon,  contra  Catbaros,  c.  viii.,  f.  615.    Here  too  it  is  impossible  to  mis* 
take  tbe  affinity  of  tbe  Catbarists  witb  tbe  Bogomiles. 
4  Moneta,  f.  296. 
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Lord's  prayer.^  They  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance,  of  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  for  sins  committed 
after  baptism ;  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  the  consolamentum 
was  a  substitute  for  all  other  penance.  When  the  members  of 
the  sect  came  to  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  their 
sins,  they  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  after  the  manner  of 
the  East.  Each  person  said,  *^  Hare  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord. 
I  neyer  must  die  ;  but  inherit  thee  on  high,  that  I  may  hare  a 
good  end."  The  bishop  then  bestowed  on  each,  with  the  im- 
position of  his  hands,  the  consolamentum ;  thrice  repeating, 
*'  And  that  thou  mayest  be  a  good  man.*'^  Many  Catharists  ap- 
pealed to  the  fact  that  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest,  enjoined 
no  works  of  satisfaction  on  the  woman  caught  in  adultery.' 
Contending  against  the  extemaUzation  of  religion  in  the  domi- 
nant church,  they  said :  God  dwells  not  in  houses  made  with 
hands.  It  is  not  the  house  of  stone,  but  the  good  man  and  the 
good  woman,  and  the  community  of  such,  that  constitutes  the 
church.^  Prayer  in  the  church  is  no  better  than  prayer  in  the 
closet.  It  is  better  to  clothe  the  poor  than  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  a  church.  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  sect  held  on 
in  the  true  direction  to  an  interior  yital  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary,  they  united  with  their  mystical  element  another  species 
of  extemalization.  To  the  consolamentum  was  ascribed  a  magi- 
cal efficacy ;  the  fellowship  of  heaven  was  made  as  dependent 
upon  it  as  it  was  in  the  dominant  church  on  the  priestly  acts. 
We  recognize  the  same  tendency  of  the  times,  in  tl^ose  cases 
where  laymen  of  the  Catholic  church  eagerly  put  on,  at  the  very 
hour  of  death,  the  monkish  cowl,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  salva- 
tion, and  in  those  cases  where  others. were  eager  to  obtain,  in  the 
very  hour  of  death,  the  consolamentum  by  the  Catharists,  and  to 

1  Eobert,  L  o.  C  602:  Se  lolos  in  meniiB  suis  corpus  Domini  faoere  dieont,  verba 
8«ncU  dieont  etM  panem,  quia  eibus  animae  sont  verba  evangelica.  Ebrardua  contra 
Oatharoa,  o.  viii.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.,  t.  xxiv.,  f.  1547.  See  the  dialogue  betwixt  the 
Oatholio  and  the  Catharlat  in  Martene  and  Dorand,  t.  t.,  f.  1790. 

9  The  (German  words,  **  Und  werdest  ein  gat  Mann/'  are  so  given  by  Rainer,  c.  vi., 
Bibl.  patr.  Lngd^  i,  zxv.,  f.  272. 

*  Moneta,  f.  306 :  Qnidam  gamli  objioiunt  dioentes,  qnod  Christus  summns  saoerdoa 
at  pontilinc  aeenndnm  ordinem  Meloliisedek  nulla  salisfactionis  opera  injnuzit  mnlieri 
in  adolterio  deprehansae. 

4  Bbrard.  BlU.  patr.  Lngd^  t.  ixi?.,  t  1537.    Rainer,  o.  v.,  Bibl.  patr.  Logd.  t.  zxv., 

VOL.  Vill.  2  B 
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be  buried  among  them.^  If  men  elsewhere  sougbt  to  make  them^^ 
seWes  more  certain  of  tbe  forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  bequests  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  chnrchesi  beqaests  to  the  communities  of 
the  Gatharists  were  made  on  precisely  the  same  principle.'  W^ 
may  beliere,  therefore,  that  as  the  former  suffered  themselres  td 
be  misled,  by  trusting  in  the  outward  things  of  the  church,  into 
a  folse  security ;  so  the  same  effect  was  produced  on  the  latter, 
by  reliance  On  the  consolamentum  in  the  hour  of  death.*  In 
fact,  the  extemalization  in  the  Catharistic  doctrine  of  the  con^ 
solamentttm,  which  stood  them  in  place  of  all  the  sacraments, 
may  have  been  pushed  farther  thai  it  was  in  the  church  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.  While  the  necessity  of  the  consolamentnni 
was  unconditionally  asserted,  for  instance,  by  the  Gatharists,  the 
votum  might  serve  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sacraments,  when  they  were 
unavoidably  omit^d.*  In  the  case  of  such  a  sect,  limited  to  it- 
self, this  principle  of  extemalization,  having  once  gained  a  foot* 
hold,  would  be  the  more  likely  to  be  pushed  to  an  extreme,  as 
those  manifold  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  in  different 
directions  were  here  absent,  which,  acting  as  a  check  on  each 
other,  preserved  the  Catholic  church  (Vom  too  stiff  a  uniformity 
and  too  downright  one-sidedness.     It  is  quite  evident,  also,  how 

1  In  the  Ohronide  of  Pay  Lorent,  the  following  aoeodote  is  related.  Bishop  WiIliMn» 
of  Alby,  in  South  France,  received  a  message  in  the  night  from  Pierre  de  Beres,  a  knight 
notorious  for  robbery,  and  other  crimes,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his,  requesting  him  to 
come  to  bis  castle,  some  boors  distant,  the  knight  being  very  sick  and  near  to  death, 
and  wiahing  to  speak  i^ith  him  on  certain  affairs,  before  he  left  tbe  world.  Whan  the 
bnsiness  was  finished  for  which  tbe  bisbop  bad  been  summoned,  the  latter  asked  the 
knigbt  where  be  wished  to  be  buried,  naming  several  consecrated  places.  The  knight 
replied,  he  heeded  give  himself  no  trouble  about  that  matter,  for  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  When  the  bishop  pressed  him  fhrther,  he  declared  thai  it  was 
his  wish  to  be  conveyed  to  a  community  of  the  Gatharists.  The  bishop  now  assured 
him  that  this  would  not  be  allowed ;  but  said  tbe  knight,  '*  Better  give  yourself  no 
trouble  about  it ;  for  if  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  I  would  crawl  to  them  on  all  fours." 
See  the  Obronicon  Magistri  Gullelmi  de  Podio  Lanrentii,  o.  iii.,  in  Du  Ohesne  Scrip* 
tores  hist.  Franc.,  t.  v.,  f.  668. 

2  See  tbe  words  of  Moneta,  f.  383 :  Nonne  tua  synagoga  legata  recipit  mortnorun  f 
Nonne  aliquoties  cum  aliquis  moritur,  reoepta  mannum  impo$tttione  a  te,  legat  ecclesiae 
tuae  tantnm  vel  tantum  et  alii  totidem  aut  plus  vel  minus.  Which  is  also  conflmed  by 
other  evidence. 

*  As  is  shown  fn  tlie  abovr-stated  ezninple. 

i  Hence  Moneta,  from  this  staiting  point,  combats,  in  connection  vrith  the  church 
mode  of  thinking,  the  extemalization  which  was  carried  to  such  extremes.  See  Moneta, 
f.  304,  ool.  U,  where  he  cites  against  it  the  example  of  the  thief  on  the  cross. 
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little  capable  the  Gatbarists  were  of  understanding  their  own 
straightness  and  confinement,  by  comparing  it  with  the  manifold 
diyersity  which  distingaished  the  Catholic  church  of  this  period, 
when  we  find  them  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  but 
one  uniform  way  of  salvation,  which  was  to  be  found  in  their  own 
sect  alone,  and  hence  regarding  that  manifoldness  as  a  reproach 
to  the  church,  as  a  proof  that  she  did  not  know  the  one  only  way 
of  salvation.^ 

Although  the  Catharists,  in  opposing  the  authority  of  church 
tradition,^  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  the 
Talue  of  pilgrimages,  are  precursors  of  the  Protestant  principle, 
still  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  other  respects' 
they  are  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  it;  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  great  importance  they  gave  to 
works  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  Their  opponents  combated 
them  on  this  very  point,  and  set  up  faith  and  grace  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  merit  of  works.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
Eberhard  of  Schonau,  in  attacking  them,  gives  the  priority  to 
feith ;  because,  where  there  is  faith,  works  will  invariably  follow 
of  themselves,  while  with  works  faith  is  not  necessarily  given.' 

1  Qaod  unioa  est  via  ad  aalvationem  tecandom  Chriatum,  Joann.  ziv.  6,  cnm  ergo  via 
ecclesiae  Bomanae  multiplex  sit,  alia  enim  est  Tia  monachorom,  alia  oanonicorum  regu* 
htfioA,  et  alia  dericoniBi  alioram,  alia  fratnin  praedioatorum,  alia  minomn,  eceleaia 
Bamana  non  eat  de  via  salutis.  Moneta,  lib.  t.,  c.  i.,  f.  396.  So  likewise  Ebrard.  contra 
Catharos,  c.  zix. :  Diount  nnam  tantam  salutis  esse  Yiam,  ad  qaam  ipsi  prae  caeteris 
deTenerant  Nesoiunt  enim,  quod  plnrea  viae  ad  onam  deveninnt  Yiam.  Bibl.  patr. 
Lngd.,  t.  xziY.,  f.  IMS. 

3  Rainer  says,  particularly,  they  did  not  reoeiye  the  writings  of  the  fathers;  but  the 
four  CTangelists  bsTlng  written,  as  tbey  said,  in  a  saving  way,  because  tbey  bad  written 
upon  the  heart,  these  tbey  received— sed  tantom  moraliter  ezponunt;  an  expression  too 
fenaral,  ooimctly  applying  only  to  those  spiritualising  Catharists.  The  other  four,  say 
they,  bad  written  unprofitably,  because  they  only  wrote  on  the  lifeless  parchment, 
namely,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and  Bernard.  The  writings  of  these  fathers  they 
despised,  and  said  of  them  diat  they  were  damned.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  made  aa  exeeption  here  of  St  Bernard,  eo  quod  ipse  conversus 
ab  errore  suo  sit  et  salvatus.  What  may  have  led  them  to  make  this  exception  ?  The 
kindred  mystic  element,  or  the  way  in  which  he  protected  the  Catharists  from  the  blood- 
thirsty rage  of  the  populace  f  See  Rainer,  contim  Catharos,  o.  vi« ;  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd., 
t.  XXV.,  f.  267. 

^  In  operibus  solummodo  coufidentes,  fldem  praetermittunt,  cum  fides  open  bus  potius 
sit  praeponenda.  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  to  the  question  (John  vi.)  :  Quid  facie  nous, 
ut  operemur  opera  Dei  7  Cbrist  answered.  Hoc  est  opus  Dei,  at  credatis  in  eum,  <intva 
misit  ille.  Eeoe,  quod  credere  hie  appellat  operari,  omnia  enim,  qui  credit,  operator,  sed 
non  omnia,  qui  operatur,  credit,  6des  enim  praecellit  operibus.  Ebraid.  contra  Catharos, 
c.  xvi.    Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxiv.,  f.  1558. 

2b2 
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From  the  principles  of  the  Catharists  proceeded  a  rigidly 
ascetic  system  of  morality,  to  the  obserrance  of  which,  howeyer^ 
none  but  the  perfects  were  obKgated.  Those  principles  required 
abstinence  from  meat,  eggs,  and  cheese  ;  from  eyerything  that  i& 
the  product  of  the  sexual  intercourse  of  animals.  Perhaps  only 
by  a  part  it  was  held  unlawful  to  kill  animals,  or  certain  species 
of  animals/  This  probably  stood  in  some  connection  with  their 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They  condemned  marriage^  so  faz 
as  connected  with  sexual  intercourse  ;  for,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  one  party  of  the  Catharists,  this  is  the  yery  means 
whereby  the  heayenly  souls  Ure  continually  confined  anew  in  the 
corporeal  world,  while,  according  to  the  other,  this  intercourse 
was  the  capital  sin  into  which  Adam  suffered  himself  to  be  be- 
guiled by  the  eyil  spirit.  The  words  of  Christ :  "  What  God  has 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,*'  the  more  Dualistic 
Catharists  explained  of  the  spiritual  marriage  between  Christ 
and  the  church  ;^  and  accordingly  they  permitted  only  a  spiritual 
marriage,  without  sexual  intercourse. 

To  the  Esoterics  and  Exoterics  in  this  sect  correspond  the 
two  classes  of  perfectly  or  honi  homines^  who  were  called  Catiia> 
rists  in  the  stricter  sense,  and  the  credenteg.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Bainerio  Sacchoni,  who  wrote  against  the  Catha- 
rists, in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  count- 
less numbers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  who  belonged  to  the 
second  class ;  but  only  four  thousand  of  both  sexes  belonging  to 
the  class  of  the  "  perfect."  A  numerical  statement  of  this  sort, 
relating  to  a  sect  that  propagated  itself  in  secret,  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  still,  the  statement  becomes  more  probable 
when  we  are  informed  that  he  himself  had  been  for  seyenteen 
years  a  member  of  the  sect.*  He  refers,  moreoyer,  to  a  census 
repeatedly  taken  among  themselyes ;  and  notwithstanding  oppo- 
site parties  existed  among  them,  such  a  census  might  yery  well 
haye  been  made ;  for,  in  spite  of  these  differences,  they  still 
mutually  acknowledged  one  another  as  belonging  to  the  same 
community.^    The  perfects  stood  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 

1  Bainer,  o.  tL,  t.  xxvn  f*  268.  8  MoDeta,  f.  34L. 

a  Bainer,  f.  267. 

1  Omnes  eoolesiae  Catharomm  recipiunt  ae  fnvicem,  licet  divenaa  habeant  opinionea 
el  oontrariaa.    L.  o«  f.  271. 
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the  entire  sect,  as  the  elect  in  the  sect  of  the  Manichaeans. 
They  represented  themselves  as  being  persons  who  in  ntter 
poyerty,  amidst  constant  persecutions,  wandering  abont  without 
a  settled  home,  truly  copied  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles, 
while  the  walk  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  that  life.^  From  the  number  of  these  perfects,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Manichaeans,  were  chosen  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  sect ;  first,  a  bishop ;  then  under  him  a  filius  major  and  a 
filius  minor ;  finally,  a  deacon.^  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
several  were  destined  from  their  childhood  to  the  office  of  bishop, 
and  educated  for  this  purpose,  who  received  for  their  food  no 
other  milk  than  the  milk  of  almonds,  and  no  flesh  but  fish,  and 
who  were  obliged  to  observe  the  rigid  diet  of  the  perfects.^  But 
an  opposition  of  this  sort,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  life,  could  only  be  injurious  in  its  influence  on 
that  life,  so  that  the  higher  the  requisitions  made  on  the  strict 
liring  of  the  perfects,  the  greater  would  be  the  disposition  to 
overlook  the  failings  of  the  credentea.  Yet  how  shall  we  recon- 
cile it  with  the  above  statement  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  first  opponents  themselves,  it  was  their  blameless  and  strict 
mode  of  life  that  distinguished  the  Catharists  generally ;  that 
they  abstained  from  cursing  and  swearing,  and  simple  yea  or  nay 
was  a  substitute  with  them  for  the  strongest  attestations.  It 
may  be,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  sect  had  become  more  widely 
spread,  and  acquired  a  proselyting  spirit,  that  this  opposition  be- 
tween the  moral  life  of  the  perfects  and  of  the  believers  became 
more  prominent,  and  the  standard  of  conduct  required  of  the 
latter  was  lowered  down.  But  it  may  be,  too,  that  those  mh^, 
were  no  better  than  the  great  mass  of  the  dominant  church,  did 
not  belong  to  the  believers  among  the  Catharists,  but  to  the 
Catechumens,  the  auditores ;  that  the  opponents  of  the  Catha- 
rists, who  noticed  only  the  distinction  between  the  perfects  and 
the  believers,  failed  duly  to  distinguish  the  Catechumens  firom  the 


1  See  e.  ^.  the  letter  of  the  provost  £? erwin  of  Bteinfeld,  giving  a  report  to  abbot  Ber- 
nard of  Clairraox,  of  the  Catharists,  diseovered  in  the  region  of  Cologne,  in  the  3d  vol. 
of  Mabillon's  Analeota,  in  the  octavo  ed« 

s  Rainer,  f .  269. 

s  Natrientee  cam  laete  amygdalino  at  pecndlB,  In  Bainer,  f.  272,  shoald  read,  without 
doubt :  e(  non  peeadia. 
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latter,  and  many  things  which  might  be  trne  of  the  Catechumens 
came  to  be  transferred  to  the  believers.^  And  so  it  may  hare 
been  these  auditors,  who  pot  off  the  consolamentnm  which  they 
were  bound  to  receiye,  till  the  hour  of  death,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  might  then  pass  o?er,  purified  from  all  their  sins,  into 
the  higher  world.  It  is  plain,  at  least,  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse,^  published  by  Philip 
of  Limborch,  which  contains  the  trial  of  several  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Catharists,  that  such  persons  entered 
into  an  agreement^  with  the  presiding  officer  of  the  same,  in  yirtue 
of  which  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  sect  by  the  consola* 
mentum,  that  so  being  delivered  from  all  their  sins  they  might 
pass  at  once  into  paradise.^  This  is  explained  to  mean  that  they 
were  then  first  received  into  the  sect.'  The  presiding  officers  of 
the  Catharists  were  called  to  visit  the  sick,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  some  rite  upon  them,  whereby  they  were  to  be  incor* 
porated  into  the  sect  and  so  made  partakers  of  salvation  ;*  that 
is,  without  doubt,  to  bestow  on  them  the  consolamentum.  Cases 
occurred  where  persons  who,  in  sickness,  had  been  led  by  the 
fear  of  death  to  resolve  on  getting  themselves  received  into  the 
sect,  and  to  whom  the  presiding  officer  had  already  been  called 
for  this  purpose,  fell  back  from  their  purpose  on  finding  them* 
selves  getting  better/  It  is  true,  Rainer  so  represents  the  matter 
as  if  those  who  were  already  believers  would,  when  near  their 
end,  in  order  to  secure  salvation,  make  over  all  their  property 
and  wholly  devote  themselves  to  the  sect.®   However  this  may  be» 

1  The  provost  Everwin  of  Steinfeld,  in  the  tbove-mentioDed  letter,  distinguishes  the 
fbllowing  three  classes :  Prios  per  nanus  impositionem  de  numero  eoram,  quoe  audi- 
tores  vocant,  recipiunt  qaemliltet  inter  credentes  et  sic  licebit  earn  interesse  orationibos 
coram,  asqnedum  satis  probatam  eom  facinnt  electtim. 

^  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Historia  Inquisitionis.    Amstelodami,  1092. 

5  Called  La  convenensa. 

4  In  the  above-mentioned  protocol,  f.  29 :  Fecit  pactum  haereticis,  qood  ipsi  vocant 
la  convenensa,  quod  peteret  haereticos,  in  inflrmitate  sua,  ut  reciperent  eum  et  salvarent 
animam  ipsius  et  si  eraderet,  qaod  servaret  et  teneret  vitam  et  sectam  ipsonim  et  obser- 
vantias.  F.  Ill,  the  words  of  a  leader  of  this  sect :  Quod  in  ipso  erat  salvatio  et  si  all- 
quis  in  fine  sao  reciperet  ab  ipso  ordioationem,  salvabatur,  et  ibat  in  paradisum. 

6  The  occurring  expression :  baereticari,  f.  22,  the  convenensa  pactum,  quod  reelptre- 
tur  in  Ane  per  eos  ad  sectam  ipsorum. 

6  F.  20:  Ut  facerent  aliqnid,  per  quod  salvaretor  in  ordine  ipsonim. 

7  F.  16  to  one  called,  ad  haeretioandum  quemdam  infirmum,  sed  noB  Aiit  baeretioatus, 
quia  invaluit,  and  other  like  cases 

B  Credeutibus  ipsorum  nullam  dant  spem  salutis,  nisi  ad  ipsorum  sectam  relictia 
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we  nmst  conceive  the  matter  in  the  sense  of  the  Catharists,  which 
was  as  follows:  whether  one  belonged  before  his  death  to  the 
class  of  Catechumens  or  of  believers,  it  was  only  by  resolving  on 
and  binding  himself  to  that  renunciation  of  the  world  which  was 
required  of  the  perfects^  that  he  could  hope  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  for  what  the  Manichaeans  said  of  their  electa 
the  same  was  said  by  the  Catharists  of  their  per/eota,  that  to  be* 
long  to  their  number  was  a  necessary  transition-point  to  reunion 
with  heaven/  Such  began,  therefore,  even  in  their  sickness,  a 
strictly  ascetic  life.  They  must  bind  themselves  to  drink  nothing 
but  water,  especially  to  abstain  from  milk,  and  not  to  allow  any 
woman  to  come  too  near  them.^  If  one  who  had  received  the 
consolamentum,  allowed  himself  afterwards  to  eat  anything  for- 
bidden, he  must  be  comforted  over  again,  which  was  the  reconso- 
latio.^  We  recognize  the  gloomy  adcetic  spirit  of  dovmright 
DualisA,^  the  genuinely  oriental  spirit,  reminding  us  of  the  self- 
annihilation  of  the  Hindoo,  in  the  case  of  those  who  after  having 
finally  received  the  consolamentum,  resigned  themselves  to  death 
by  starvation,  which  was  called  the  endura,  hoping  thus  to  pass 
the  more  certainly  to,  or  to  secure  a  higher  place  in,  the  kingdom 
of  light,  or  in  other  ways  sought  an  imaginary  martyrdom,^  men 
and  women  taking  their  places  together  in  a  bath,  and  either 
opening  each  other^s  veins,  or  poisoning  themselves  with  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber.*    It  is  true,  the  Airy  with  which  the  Catha- 


nibus  oonTortUDtar  et  Mltem  in  extremo  yilae  nrticulo  rnanut  impositioneni  ab  ipsit  aoci- 
pUmt.  Dicant  enim,  omnia  p«ccata  per  manna  impoaitionem  ab  ipaia  factam  relaxari  et 
apiritum  aanetum  inftindi.    Bibl.  patr.  Logd.  t.  zzv.,  1 272. 

I  Thus  in  that  protocol  of  the  Inqniaition  at  Toulouse  (f.  162),  it  is  said  of  a  person, 
who  was  for  going  over  to  the  Catharists,  that  he  betook  himself  to  such  an  one,  at  ad- 
diseeret  vitam  et  sectam  dicti  hseretiei  et  quod  volebat  et  proponebat  esse  et  fieri  haere- 
tieos  perfectus  sea  restitas,  sicut  ille  erat,  qui  Tocant  se  bunos  homines. 

'  Of  such  an  one,  f.  29:  Quod  non  daret  aliquem  cibum  earn  pinguediue  nisi  aquam 
ad  bibendum,  and  f.  104,  of  a  little  daughter,  who,  sa  being  haereticata,  had  bound  herself 
to  drink  no  milk. 

'  L.  0. 1  69:  Iteram  leconsolatua,  qaia  peccaverst  comedendo. 

^  Probably  these  things  were  done  only  by  the  Caiharista  who  espoused  the  doctrine 
of  abeolate  Dualism ;  the  doctrines  which  occur  in  the  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Toulouse,  point  throughout  to  thb  party. 

'  Ponere  ae  in  endara  et  facere  bonam  flnem.    In  the  above  protocol,  f.  138. 

*  Such  cases  occurred  in  ▼arioos  forma  in  the  Toulouse  protocol :  Of  a  woman,  it  ia 
said :  In  soa  ultima  aegritudine  compos  mentis  existena  in  sectam  recepta  ftiit  conso- 
lamentum  per  impositionem  manuom  petena,  et  recipiens  ab  iisdem,  et  legatom  ipsis 
fecit,  et  ipsamet  persolrit  iisdem,  et  sic  recepta  per  haereticos  in  abstinentia,  quam  ipsi 
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rists  were  persecuted  id  the  thirteenth  century  may  haye  contri- 
buted to  promote  among  them  this  iknatical  seeking  after  death  ; 
and  we  meet  with  examples  which  show  that  they  inflicted  death 
on  themselyes  in  these  ways,  to  avoid  falling  victims  to  the  in- 
quisitions/ But  still,  there  is  not  the  least  warrant  for  asserting 
that  this  sickly  hatred  of  life,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  whole 
Dualism  and  orientalism  of  this  sect,  was  only  and  for  the  first 
time  called  forth  by  the  persecutions. 

The  Catharists  were  zealous  in  disseminating  their  principles 
eyerywhere ;  they  were  careAil  to  improve  every  favourable  cir- 
cumstance for  this  purpose,  and  seized  upon  every  occurrence 
which  could  serve  as  means  to  it.  Among  the  favourable  circum- 
stances, belonged  especially  the  contests  between  emperors  and 
popes ;  the  schisms  between  state  and  church,  whereby  the  in- 
troduction and  spread  of  their  tenets  were  particularly  favoured. 
This  was  the  case,  for  example,  during  the  disputes  between  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors  and  the  popes,  in  Italy,  and  the  countries 
on  the  Bhine.^  When  a  country  was  laid  under  the  interdict, 
the  dissatisfaction  and  the  religious  necessities  of  the  laity  gave 
them  better  opportunity  than  they  usually  enjoyed  to  enlarge 
their  sect.'  Humbert  de  Bomanis,  in  exhorting  the  companions 
of  his  order  to  a  more  zealous  discharge  of  theii^  predicatorial 
duties,  in  a  work  already  mentioned  by  us,  could  hofd  up  for  their 
imitation  the  example  of  the  heretics,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 


vocant  endaram,  mnltis  diebus  perdarans  seotam  ipsoram  servando,  se  fboit  taDqnam 
haereticam  more  ipeomm  adorari,  mortemque  oorporalem  sibi  acoeleraDB,  sangmDem 
minuendo,  balnenm  freqaentaodo  potumqne  letiferam  ex  sacco  encumerum  ailveatriuiDy 
immfsso  in  eo  vilro  Aracto,  quo  AraDgerentar  ejos  Yisoera,  in  fine.  L.  c,  f.  33.  A  juice 
prepared  from  tbe  seeds  of  the  wild  gonrd  (wild  cocumber)  called  by  the  ancients  date- 
rinm,  used  in  certain  quantities  as  a  medicine,  a  cathartic,  was  in  larger  doses  fital : 
Copiosius  necat,*'  says  Pliny,  Hist,  natur.,  lib.  xx.,  c.  iii.  The  declaration  so  often 
occurring  in  the  protocol  of  Toulouse  serves  to  confirm  what  Bainer  reports,  though 
all  he  says  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  literally  true.  He  states  that  the  Catharists  left  it 
at  the  option  of  the  sick  whether  they  would  belong  to  the  martyrs  or  to  the  confessors. 
He  who  chose  the  first  was  strangled;  he  who  chose  the  second,  was  left  to  die  of  hun- 
ger. •  T.  XXV.,  f  72. 

1  Instrumentum  ferreum,  quod  dicta  Onilelma  ^iDcerat  emi,  cum  quo  perforaretur  in 
latere  subito,  si  venirent  nuneii  inquisitomm.    In  the  above-mentioned  protocol,  f.  76. 

2  Thus  in  the  quarrel  betwixt  Alexander  the  Third  and  Frederic  the  First;  see 
Thomas  Cantiprateu.  Apes,  lib.  i.,  c.  t.,  p.  23,  the  contested  imperial  election  between 
Philip  and  Otho  under  Innocent  the  Third ;  see  Caesar.  Heisterbac.  Distinct.  ▼., 
c  xxi.,f.  138. 

>  See  Thomas  Cantipraten.,  1.  e* 


•« 
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travelled  about  from  Tillage  to  Tillage  and  from  house  to  honse.^ 
As  merchants,  they  frequented  fairs  and  markets,  and  conTerted 
the  intercourse  of  trade  into  a  means  of  finding  opportunities  and 
occasions  for  introducing  their  doctrines  among  the  multitudes 
who  flocked  together  at  these  places.^  They  also  sent  young  men 
of  their  community  to  the  then  metropolis  of  all  scientific  culture 
at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  there  the  dialectical  arts, 
which  they  were  to  apply  in  refuting  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
and  in  defending  their  own  ;  and  to  seek  occasions  of  exerting  an 
influence  on  the  academical  youth.'  Among  their  belieTers  were 
many  tradesmen,  who  had  accumulated  handsome  fortunes.^ 
These  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  largely  on  the  members  of 
their  party,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  all  the  brethren  coming 
from  a  distance.  The  feature  that  so  much  distinguished  the 
first  Christian  communities,  seemed  to  have  reTived  again  in  this 
party,  more  closely  bound  together  as  they  were  by  the  persecu- 

1  Haeretioi  cam  peiicalo  corporis  non  cessant  per  domos  et  vUlas  discurrere,  nt  per- 
vertant  animas.  De  eroditione  praedicatomm,  lib.  v.,  c  zxzL  Bibl.  patr.  Lngd.  t.  zxt. 
t  447. 

*  8oe  a  letter  of  pope  Innooent  the  Third  to  French  bishops,  warning  them  against 
certain  Catharists:  Qai  tempore  praedecessoris  ttii,  cum  essent  haeretioi,  a  villa  fugere 
praediota  tub  mercaiionis  obteniu  nunc  adeant  loca  snspecta  et  per  ties  aut  quatuor  men- 
ses oommorantes  Ibidem,  com  redeont,  seeam  adduonnt  sani  dogmatis  perrersores.— An 
eye-witness  says  of  the  Catharists  in  Italy :  Mnltos  mercatores  hao  intentione  mittunt 
at  nnndinas,  nt  pervertant  divites  laicos  commensales  et  hospites,  cum  quibus  loquendi 
familiariter  indnlgeter  fkonltaa  ut  multipliciter  negociantes,  aliomm  peounias  bine  sibi 
Inorentur,  inde  animas  nihilominns  thesaurizent  Antichristo.  See  the  letter  of  Ytos  of 
Narbonne,  in  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  539.  This  report  is  an  important  source  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  occupations  followed  by  the  Catharists.  The  above  Yves  was  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Narbonne,  who  had  been  accused  of  heresy  before  the  papal  legate,  and 
fearindnced  himv  though  conscious  as  he  says  of  no  guilt,  to  abscond.  As  a  man  per- 
secuted by  the  church  on  account  of  heresy,  he  everywhere  met  with  a  very  hospitable 
reception  in  the  communities  of  the  Catharists  in  Italy,  thongh  as  a  man  whose  sole  aim 
in  living  was  gratifying  his  lusts,  he  availed  himself  of  this  hospitality  only  to  enjoy 
himself  at  their  expense,  without  sharing  their  convictions.  He  drew  up  a  report  of 
what  came  under  his  notice  while  living  amongst  the  Catharists,  for  bishop  Gerald  of 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  above-cited  letter. 

8  Thus,  in  the  above-cited  letter,  it  is  said :  Quod  ex  omnibus  fere  civitatibus  Lombar* 
diae  et  quibusdam  Thusciae  Parisios  dociles  transmisissent  scholares,  quosdam  Logicis 
eavillationibus,  alios  eiiam  Theologicis  dissertionibus  insudantes,  ad  adstruendos  ipso* 
mm  errores  et  professionem  apostolicae  fidei  confutandam. 

4  When  they  boasted  of  following  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty,  which  to  be 

sure  could  hold  good  only  of  the  "  perfect,*'  this  was  objected  to  them ;  as,  for  example, 

by  Moneta:  Nusquam  invenitur  in  novo  testamento,  quod  apostoli  essent  negotiatoree, 

et  quod  pergerent  ad  nundinas  causa  negotiationis  terrenae  (where,  however,  as  wc  have 

seen,  they  had  another  object  in  view)  et  quod  anhelarent  pecuniam  cumulandam,  siout 

vof  fiicitis,  quomodo  ergo  illorum  viam  tenetis  ?    Lib.  v.,  c.  i.,  f.  306. 

3 
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tions.  The  above- mentioDed  Humbert,  general  of  tbe  DomiDi- 
cans,  holds  them  up  likewise  to  the  Catholics,  as  patterns  for  {mi- 
ction in  respect  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  made  collections  for 
their  indigent  brethren  in  the  faith.^  Their  adversaries  expatiate 
on  the  ample  support  which  every  one  that  professed  their  peca^ 
liar  principles  fonnd  among  them,  as  a  means  by  which  attach^ 
ment  to  those  principles  was  especially  promoted.^  As  in  th^ 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  every  Christian  who  brought  with  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  community  was  certain  of 
meeting  a  hospitable  reception  Arom  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  so 
any  one  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Catharists,  when  recom- 
mended by  one  of  their  communities,  might  expect  to  meet  with 
a  kind  reception  everywhere  among  the  Catharists.  Let  him 
travel  in  Italy,  or  in  South  France,  he  was  sure  of  finding  every- 
where whatever  he  needed  in  abundance  ;'  a  custom,  to  be  sure, 
liable  to  be  abused  by  impostors.!  In  particular,  the  perfects, 
when  on  their  travels,  were  received  into  the  houses  of  all  be- 
lievers with  great  demonstrations  of  respect.  The  inmates 
thrice  bowed  the  knee,  to  receive  their  blessing.  The  members 
of  the  sect  in  the  whole  place  speedily  assembled  at  the  house 
where  they  were  entertained ;  and  perhaps  others  also,  who  were 
not  liable  to  be  suspected  as  informers,  were  invited  in,  to  hear 
them  preach  and  expound  the  Scriptures.^  Commencing  with  the 
inculcation  of  practical  truths,  against  which  no  one  could  have  a 
word  to  object,  with  making  known  and  explaining  the  New  Tes- 

1  TtDta  est  baereticis  oara  de  auditoribus  suis,  quod  non  oeMant  dfscoirere  et  con- 
gregare  eleeinosynas,  ut  de  ipsis  austenteDt  eredeotes  suos  panperes  et  alliciant  alios 
aoeioa  suos  ad  credendum.    Lib.  i.,  c.  xli.,  f.  452. 

3  Si  pauper  fueris  et  mendicus,  moram  cum  illis  fkcias,  statim  exies  opuleotus,  quippe 
a  dilucolo  ad  crepusculum  in  mundanis  operosi  mercaturis,  manns  non  pennittunt  otiaii. 
Ebrard.  c.  xxii.,  t.  xxtv.,  f.  1066. 

S  It  seems  that  tbe  bouses  of  tbe  Catbarists  could  be  distinguisbed  by  certain  marka 
known  to  individuals  of  tbe  sect,  and  concealed  from  all  others.  It  is  reported  of  the 
Catbarist  PunziloTo,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  tbat,  in  returning  from  Rimini,  be  re- 
marked to  some  one,  tbat  tbe  Catharists  bad  many  bouses  there ;  and,  on  being  asked 
how  be  knew,  he  replied :  Ego  bene  cognosco  eas,  quia  habent  aliqua  signs,  per  quae 
cognosco  eas.  These  marks,  however,  he  would  not  discover  to  any  one.  See  the 
acts  relating  to  this  Punzilovo  in  Muratori  antiquiutes  Italicae  medii  aevi,  t.  t.,  ed.  foU 
181. 

*  As  in  the  case  of  tbe  above-mentioned  Yves,  who  says  of  bis  reception  amongst  the 
Catbarists  at  Cremona:  Nobilissima  Paterinorum  bibi  vina,  radiolas  et  oeratia  et  alia 
illecebrosa  eomedens,  deceptores  decipiens. 

ft  As  often  occurs  in  tlie  protocol  of  tbe  Inquisition  at  Toulouse. 
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tament  which  was  withheld  from  the  laity,  the  Catharist  preachers 
prepared  the  war  for  pointing  out  the  contradictions  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and  those  of  the  chnrch ;  and 
after  haying  gradoaliy  shaken  the  confidence  of  their  audience  in 
the  latter,  they  began  to  set  forth  their  own  opinions  among 
hearers  whose  confidence  they  had  gained  for  themselres.  In 
South  France,  they  took  in  the  daughters  of  indigeiit  noblemen 
and  educated  them  for  nothing.  These  were  thus  won  oyer  to 
their  doctrines,  and  by  their  means  these  doctrines  might  be  dis- 
seminated and  spread  ii^  ikmiiies.^  When  the  defenders  of  the 
church  doctrine  spoke  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
as  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  these  doctrines,  the  Catharists  pro- 
nounced such  miracles  to  be  frauds  or  works  of  sorcery,  performed 
by  the  eyil  principle  for  the  adyancement  of  his  own  kingdom.^  To 
conyince  the  people  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  many  of  the  Catharists 
feigned  themselyes  sick  or  possessed  of  deyils,  and  pretended  to 
seek  relief  at  the  hand  of  some  famous  and  yenerated  worker 
of  miracles;  and  if  the  latter  happened  to  be  taken  in  by 
them,  they  afterwards  discoyered  to  the  astounded  multitude  the 
true  course  of  the  thing,  exclaiming,  **  Here  you  haye  a  liring 
example  I  As  it  was  all  a  trick  in  this  case,  so  will  it  be  in  eyery 
other  in  which  you  may  allow  yonrselyes  to  be  duped/*^  They 
spread  abroad  reports  of  miraculous  cures  which  had  been  wrought 
in  filthy  spots,  or  where  the  bones  of  some  culprit  or  heretic  had 
been  buried.  They  contriyed — which  was  no  difiicult  thing  in 
those  times — ^to  bring  it  about  that  yast  crowds  of  people  would 
flock  to  these  spots.  Then  they  discoyered  the  trick,  thus  seek- 
ing to  stagger  the  people  in  their  faith,  or  to  inyolye  them  in  con- 
troyersy  with  their  clergy,  when  these  sought  to  abate  the  eyil.* 

1  Humbert,  lib.  ii.,  o.  xlTiii.  f.  480 :  In  partibHS  Albigensium  nobiles  pauperes  irad»> 
bant  flliat  bum  baereiioii  ad  auatentaiidaB  eas  et  erudiendas  et  sio  flebant  haereticaa. 
To  oounteract  this  iuflnence,  the  DomlDioans  determioed  to  erect  a  convent  on  the 
apot,  particularly  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  nobility. 

>  See  the  work  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (bishop  Lucas  of  Tuy)  adversus  Albigenses,  lib.  L 
Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  xxt.,  f.  190. 

*  Thus  they  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Peter  of 
Verona,  a  lealous  persecutor  of  heretics,  who  had  great  power  with  the  people,  and  who 
fell  in  this  contest,  a.d.  1252.    See  his  life.  Mens  April,  t.  iii.,  c.  ii.,  §  19,  f.  691. 

4  An  example  of  this  sort  is  related  by  Lucas  Tudensis,  hb.  iii.,  c.  viii :  Quod  caliide 
feeerant,  quibnsdam  detegentea  haeretici  deridebant  fidem  Gatholicam  et  simili  artificio 
fieri  miracula  in  ecolesia  coram  sanctorum  corporibns  tiflBrmabaut.  Then,  how  the  eccle- 
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Catharists  who  appeared  in  mean  apparel,  with  pallid  connte- 
nances,  who  wore  the  marks  of  self-mortification  on  their  persons 
might,  before  they  were  recognized  as  heretics,  become  highly 
Tenerated  among  the  people,  and  artfully  ayail  themselves  of  this 
circumstance  to  gain  the  credit  also  of  being  miracle-workers ;  so 
that  it  mnst  hare  been  yery  difficult  for  the  clergy  to  counteract 
their  influoiice.^ 

Near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  man  who  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  spread  of  this  sect  in  Italy,  came  yery  near 
being  canonized.  Armanno  Punziloyo  was  a  rich  and  respectable 
citizen  of  Ferrara,  descended  from  a  family  of  Catharists,  and  had 
himself  been  receiyed  among  the  consolati,  or  perfects.  He  stood 
in  close  connection  with  their  communities  in  the  different  cities 
of  Italy ;  frequently  entertained  them,  and  held  meetings  with 
them  in  his  house.  He  had  been  suspected  by  the  Inquisition ; 
but  he  contrived  to  deceive  them ;  for  he  hypocritically  bore  his 
part  in  the  Catholic  worship,  and  regularly  confessed,  with  all 
apparent  devoutness,  to  his  Catholic  guides.  Through  a  long 
life  he  had  won  universal  respect  for  his  piety,  his  strict  morality, 
and  benevolence,  when  in  1269  he  died,  and  multitudes  soon 
flocked  to  his  tomb,  since  he  was  regarded  as  a  saint.  Many 
reports  were  spread  abroad  of  the  wonderful  cures  performed 
there ;  which  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  other  like 
appearances  of  this  period ;  perhaps,  too,  the  sly  hand  of  the  art- 
ful Catharists  may  have  occasionally  intermeddled  here.  For  a 
series  of  years  minntes  of  the  miracles  were  made  oat  and  receiyed, 
falling  in  no  respect  behind  the  protocols  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  other  saints,  which  had  secured  their  canonization ;  and  the 
proposition  was  made  even  at  Bome  to  canonize  Panzilovo.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  for  this  purpose,  remarks  of  his, 
on  careful  inquiry,  gradually  came  to  light,  which  increased  the 


siasties  and  monks,  who  at  first  encouraged  the  devotion  of  tbe  people,  and  bailt  a  Loose 
there  for  the  deTont,  afterwards  stood  fortli  in  opposition  to  it,  instabant  fratres  minores 
et  clerici,  ne  popnli  vota  saorilega  in  loco  sordido  immandis  ossibus  exbiberent,  et  magis 
accendebantur  animi  laioomm  ad  cnltam  diabolicum  peragendum  et  fratres  praedicatores 
et  minores  ae  clerioos  universos,  quiaerant  contrarii  sois  operibus,  haereticos  conclam** 
bant. 

1  Examples  in  Caesarius  of  Fleisterbaoh,  Distinct.  ▼.,  o.  xiz.,  f.  138,  and  ix.,  c.  zii.,  f. 
270. 
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suspieions  agunst  him  to  certainty,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
finally  was  that,  in  1301,  instead  of  being  declared  a  saint,  he 
was  condemned  as  an  heresiarch,  and  his  body  disinterred  and 
remored.^ 

The  most  absurd  reports  of  unnatural  excesses,  and  other  abo- 
minations, said  to  be  committed  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  the 
sect,  were  spread  among  the  multitude ;  accusations  similar  to 
those  brought  against  the  primitiye  Christians,  afterwards  against 
the  Jews,  and  such  as  are  eyer  wont  to  be  repeated  against  all 
opponents  of  a  dominant  religion.  The  fanatical  multitude  ex- 
ercised a  speedy  justice,  hurrying  away  such  people  at  once  to  the 
stake.  So  it  happened  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  in  the 
countries  on  the  Rhine  and  in  France.  The  people,  in  such  cases, 
sought  to  anticipate  the  orderly  inyestigations  of  the  clergy, 
fearing  they  would  be  too  gentle.^  The  abbot  Bernard  of  Glair- 
yaux  protested  against  these  tumultuary  proceedings  of  the  mul* 
titnde :  '*  We  praise  the  zeal,"  says  he,  *'  but  we  do  not  advise  to 
such  hasty  action  ;  for  faith  must  come  from  conyiction,  must  not 
be  forced  ;'  although  we  admit  it  were  better  that  false  teachers 
should  be  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  sword  than  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  mislead  multitudes  into  their  error,  yet  only 
by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  which  God  has  ordained  for  this 
purpose."^  And  in  another  sermon  he  says :  *'  They  should  be 
captured,  not  with  arms,  but  with  arguments,  by  which  their 
errors  would  be  exposed  and  refuted  ;  and  they  themselves  recon- 
ciled, if  possible,  with  the  Catholic  church,  would  be  led  back  to 
the  true  faith  ;  for  such  is  the  will  of  him  who  wills  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It 
should  be  the  great  aim  of  one  skilled  in  church  doctrine,  when- 
ever he  is  called  to  conduct  disputes  with  a  heretic,  so  to  convince 
the  errorist  that  he  may  be  converted,  never  forgetting  the  words 
of  the  apostle  James  (v.  20).  *'  But  if  such  an  one  will  not  be 
convinced,"  says  he,  *'  it  were  better  to  drive  him  away,  or  even 

1  See  the  remtrkoble  trmnsacdoDS  in  Maratori  antiqaitates  Italioae  medii  aevi,  t.  t^ 
folk)  edition. 

3  An  extrnple  of  this  sort  is  given  by  the  tbboi  Gnlbert  Novigent,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  Ufe,c.  ziT :  Fidelia  interim  popolns  clerioaleio  Terens  moUitiem,  etc 

S  Fides  snadenda  est»  non  imponenda. 

4  In  Cantica  Gautiooram,  Sermo.  Izri.,  $  12,  t.  i^  C:  1499. 
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to  place  him  in  custody,  than  to  leave  the  whole  vineyard  to  be 
laid  waate  by  his  means."^ 

Hildegard,^  who  was  zealoos  in  her  opposition  to  these  people, 
as  a  race  by  whom  the  whole  country  was  pollated,  who  looked 
npon  them  as  instraments  for  the  panishment  of  a  corrupt  clergy, 
declared  that  they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  goods,  and  driven 
far  away  from  the  church,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  killed, 
— ^for  even  in  them  the  image  of  GFod  must  be  respected*^  The 
last  person  who  declared  against  punishing  the  Catharists  with 
death  was  the  pious  Peter  Cantor.  He  cites  the  example  of  pope 
Eugene  the  Third  and  of  archbishop  Samson  at  the  council  of 
Rheims,  in  1148.  A  Manichaean,  who  was  brought  to  confess  his 
errors,  had,  by  the  decision  of  the  council,  not  been  killed  nor 
corporeally  punished ;  but  that  others  might  not  be  misled  by 
him,  and  that  he  himself  might,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  repent^ 
ance,  he  was  confined  in  a  cell,  and  there  maintained  on  a  meagre 
diet  till  he  died.' 

When  the  Oatharists  were  asked  by  the  bishops  concemingc 
their  doctrines,  they  were  fond  of  giving  indefinite  and  evasive 
answers,  and  begged  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.^  They  could 
get  along  by  tacitly  understanding  the  articles  of  faith  in  another 
sense,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  the  articles  relating  to 
the  Trinity,  to  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Ood,  to  the  miracles  <tf 
Christ,  to  the  future  resurrection,  and  to  baptism.^    It  is  worthy 

1  Ex  hoe  jtm  melitiB,  vt  quidem  ego  aibitior,  efittgatur  rat  eiiim  religatvr,  qim 
sinitur  Tineti  demoliri.    In  Gantica  Oantioonim,  Sermo.  Ixiv.  $  8,  f.  1486. 

S  See  vo).  vii.  p.  291. 

8  Without  doubt,  the  picture  of  these  people,  as  they  then  appeared,  hotered  bdbr^ 
her  imagination,  when  the  writes :  Populus  iste  a  diabolo  sedaetus  et  missus  pallida 
facie  veniet  et  velut  in  omni  sanctitate  se  coroponet  et  majoribus  secularibus  prlncipibuB 
se  Gonjunget.  Letter  to  the  clergy  in  Cologne,  p.  166.  Epistolae  HQdegardis,  Colon. 
1666. 

4  Qnoniam  forma  Dei  sunt    In  the«epittola  ad  Moguntinensesi  p.  138. 

0  Verbum  Abbreviatum,  p.  200. 

0  As  in  that  trial  referred  to  by  Guibert,  when,  after  they  had  explained  themselTe* 
generally  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  they  were  urged  to  speak  out  more  disthicUy, 
they  answered :  Propter  Deum  ne  nos  adeo  profnnde  scrutari  velitis. 

7  Rainer  says :  Index  cautus  sit  circa  tales,  quia  siout  anguilla,  quanto  fortius  strin- 
giiur,  tauto  facilius  elabitur,  sic  in  omni  responsione  haereticorum  invenies  duplicitatem. 
L.  c.  t.  XXV.,  f.  274. 

8  When  the  Catharists  were  examined  before  the  council  at  Lombez  (Lumbariense), 
in  South  France,  a.  d.  1165,  they  stuck  to  the  principle  ia  their  first  anawera  to  the 
bishopa,  of  acknowledging  no  doctrine  save  what  oould  be  proved  from  the  Nsw  Teata- 
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of  notice  that  the  same  people  who  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive 
their  jadges  hy  ambigaous  explanations,  or  some  sort  of  mental 
reserre,  yet  understanding,  as  they  did,  the  prohibitions  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  literally,  felt  the  most  anxious  scruples 
against  taking  an  oath.  The  perfects  might  be  known  by  the 
fact  that  they  either  utterly  refused  to  confirm  any  statement  by 
an  oath,  or  else  endeayoured  to  appease  their  consciences  by  pre- 
tending that  they  did  not  swear  from  their  souls,  but  only  me- 
chanically repeated  a  form  of  words  after  the  dictation  of  another 
person.^  When,  at  the  council  of  Lombes,  the  Catharists  had 
laid  down  a  confession  for  the  multitude  altogether  consonant 
with  orthodoxy,  and  they  were  required  to  confirm  it  by  oath, 
they  declared  they  would  not  swear  in  any  case,  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  gospels  and  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  We 
have  already  obserred  how  easily  any  man  who,  flrom  conscien- 
tious regard  to  the  words  of  Christ,  declined  taking  an  oath, 
might  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  Catharist.  As  it  was 
now  thought  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  asser- 

ment ;  and  in  relation  to  partionlar  dootrinea  gave  indefinite  and  evaaive  anawere.  Wbm, 
«.  g,  thej  were  aaked  about  infant  baptiam,  they  declared  they  would  aay  nothing  Anther, 
bnt  only  anawer  from  the  goapeb  and  the  epiatlea.  When  aaked  abont  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eoohariat,  they  anawered  at  flnt,  aa  they  might  properly  do, 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  that  whoaoeTer  partook  of  it  worthily  waa  blesaed,  and 
whoeoerer  did  ao  unworthily  rendered  himaelf  liable  to  damnation.  And  then  they  added 
that  it  ooold  be  oonaeerated  by  any  good  man,  whather  clergyman  or  layman,  whiob 
doobtieea  referred  to  their  doctrine  of  the  daily  love-feaat,  before  explained  by  ua.  They 
would  anawer  no  fhrther  queationa,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  be  forced  to  give 
an  aoeount  of  their  fluth.  Coneeming  marriage*  which  they  certainly  condemned,  they 
gave  an  ambiguoua  explanation.  When  aaked  what  they  thought  of  penance  and  con- 
feaaion,  they  anawered:  *'  For  the  aick,  it  waa  enough  if  they  confeaaed  their  aina  when 
they.pleaaed  to  do  ao.  Aa  to  the  duty  of  thoae  in  health  they  had  nothing  further  to  aay, 
aince  Jamea  apoke  only  of  the  aick.**  To  the  queation  whether  in  addition  to  contrition 
of  heart,  and  oral  oonfeaaion,  a  church  aatiafoction  waa  alao  required,  they  anawered, 
Jamea  apeaka  only  of  conf^ion ;  nor  did  they  wiah  to  be  better  than  the  apoatlea  and 
add  aomething  of  their  own,  aa  the  biahope  did.  When  upon  thia,  the  eondemning  aen* 
tence  waa  paaaed  upon  them,  and  their  doctrines,  by  the  biahope,  they  turned  to  the  aa- 
aembled  multitude  and  aaid :  **  Listen,  ye  good  people,  to  our  fldth  which  we  confbaa, 
Bnt  we  confeaa  propter  dilectionem  et  gratiam  Teatri."  Which  to  be  aure  waa  ambiguoua, 
aa  if  they  expreaaed  tbemaelvea  aa  they  did,  only  to  avoid  giving  oiTenoe  to  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  incapable  of  understanding  the  pure  truth.  Which  ambiguity  waa  per- 
haps rt marked  by  a  bishop,  who  thereforAbjected  to  them:  "Voe  non  dioitis,  quod 
propter  gratiam  Domini  dicatia  atque  dicitia  propter  gratiam  populi,**  and  they  then  re- 
cited a  confeaaion  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  orthodox  faith,  and  which  contained 
many  things,  therefore,  which  they  could  not  honourably  aay* 

1  Aa  Rainer  saya,  t.  xxv.,  c  ix.,  f.874:  Ut  formet  aibi  conscientiam,quod  non  ait  jn- 
rana,  aed  tantnm  recicator  juramenti  judioia. 
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tions,  and  as  judgments  of  Ood,  notwithstanding  that  influential 
Toices  had  pronounced  against  them/  had  not,  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  been  forbidden  by  any  general  law  of  the 
Aurch,, — ^resort  was  had,  in  such  doubtful  eases,  to  judgments  of 
Ood,  as  a  means  of  arriying  at  certainty  respecting  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  suspected  persons.*  Thus  individuals  who,  on  no 
sufiicient  grounds,  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  might, 
by  the  uncertain  decision  of  such  a  judgment  of  Ood,  be  made  to 
suffer,  although  innocent.  The  excellent  Peter  Cantor,  that 
warm  opponent  of  judgments  of  Ood,  as  an  institution  directly 
at  yariance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church , 
rigorously  attacks  the  arbitrary  will  and  tyranny  orer  conscience 
which  characterized  the  proceedings  against  the  Catharists  : 
'*  The  pagans,-'  says  he,  "  used  to  grant  a  Christian  who  would 
not  give  in,  or  who  had  not  himself  confessed,  a  respite  of  thirty 
days  to  decide  whether  he  would  or  would  not  offer  to  the  idols. 
But  from  him  who  was  convinced,  or  who  confessed,  and  then  denied 
the  name  of  Christ,  it  was  only  required  that  he  should  offer  to  the 
gods.  Whether  he  did  so  from  the  heart  was  not  made  a  matter  of 
examination.  Why  does  the  church  now  presume  to  search  men's 
hearts,  by  a  judgment  out  of  her  province  t  Or  why  should  not  the 
legal  respite  be  granted  to  the  Catharists  ?  Why  are  they  burnt 
at  once  ?"  He  states  that  honourable  matrons,  who  would  not 
abandon  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  their  priests,  had  been 
accused  by  them  as  Catharists,  and  condemned  by  a  powerfol 
lord,  whom  he  describes  as  a  weak  zealot  for  the  faith ;  while 
from  rich  Catharists  they  were  satisfied  with  extorting  money.5 

* 

1  Y?e8  of  Chartxes  opposed  them,  becaase  be  looked  upon  tbem  as  a  mode  of  tempting 
God,  and  as  forbidden  by  the  uburch  laws.    Ep.  74  and  205. 

3  First,  the  Lateran  coonoil  of  the  year  1215  forbade  the  clergy  at  least  firom  taking 
any  part  in  judgments  of  Ood,  and  severed  them  from  all  connection  with  the  choreb : 
Nee  qoisquam  porgationi  aqaae  ferventis  vel  frigidae  sen  feiri  candentis  ritum  ci^os* 
llbet  benedictionis  ant  oonsecrationis  impendaL 

8  The  jadieiam  aquae  frigidae  in  the  aboye-meutioned  case  in  Gaibert  Novigentens. 
De  vita  sua,  lib.  iii.,  c.  xvi. 

4  See  Verbum  Abbreviatum,  p.  200. 

ft  Loonlis  divitom  Catharorum  emnncti^et  abire  permissoram.  The  same  person 
cites  the  example  of  a  female  recluse  who  had  fallen  Into  bad  repute  with  the  people  bj 
familiar  interoourse  with  the  Catharists,  so  that  none  were  willing  to  bring  her  food.  By 
the  advioe  of  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  protested  her  innocence,  she  resolved  to  sub- 
ject herself  to  the^ ordeal  of  the  hot  iron ;  but  it  turned  out  twice  to  her  disadvantage. 
Verbum  Abbreviatum,  p.  200* 
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Yet  sometimes  hnman  sympathy  would  triumph  over  fanaticism, 
and  the  Catharists  found  comfort  from  many  who  accnsed  the 
chnrch  of  craelty.^ 

The  Catharists  could  show  conclusively  that  persecuting  false 
teachers  was  directly  contrary  to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
They  referred,  for  example,  to  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the 
tares,  to  show  that  man  should  not  forestall  the  dirine  judgment, 
and  anticipate  the  dirine  process  of  separation,  by  a  violent  inter- 
ference of  human  will.'  William  of  Paris,  who  speaks  of  this  as 
a  doctrine  sprung  up  in  his  own  times  from  the  pit  of  hell,  and 
contrary  to  divine  Inw  and  divine  justice,'  says  against  it,  "  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  Christ's  intention  that  the  tares  should  be 
spared,  but  only  the  wheat.  He  could  not  mean,  thai  the  tares 
should  be  spared  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat,  or  that  they  should 
be  spared,  when  they  could  not  be  without  injury  to  the  wheat. 
Wherever,  then,  the  ungodly  increase  to  the  injury  of  6od*s 
people,  they  must  be  extirpated ;  and  that  by  death,  if  it  cannot 
be  effected  otherwise.  Now  it  is  true  that  they  who,  at  present, 
belong  to  the  tares,  may  be  converted  into  wheat ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  But  that  by  their  means  the  wheat  is 
turned  into  tares,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty ;  for  the  simple 
and  ignorant  are  led  astray  with  incredible  facility  by  the  sly 
craft  of  the  heretics.  A  few  tares  may  easily  choke  a  large  field 
of  wheat.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  a  very  difficult  thing  to  convert 
a  heretic ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  and  common  thing  to  subvert  the 
faithful."* 

The  intrepidity  and  calmness  with  which  Catharists  faced  an 
excruciating  death,  might  well  create  an  impression  in  their 
favour,  on  those  who  were  not  altogether  hardened  by  fanaticism. 
Their  enemies  had  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  but  by  as- 
cribing it  to  the  power  of  Satan.  A  bishop  of  the  Catharists, 
named  Arnold,  marched  firmly,  with  several  of  his  believers,  to 


1  Thus  Hambeit  de  Romtnit,  in  his  Boles  for  thepresohere  of  his  order,  thinks  some 
regtrd  shonld  be  hsd  to  such  impressions  and  objections  (ii.  62,  t  565,  1.  c) :  Sunt 
molti,  qui  qusdam  fides  pietate  moventar  circs  iUoe  et  jndicant  ecolesiam  de  nimia 
credolitate. 

9  See  Monets,  lib.  t.,  o.  xiii.,  f.  519. 

S  De  legibus,  c.  L,  f.  26. 

4  Difficilem  sdmodum  et  rarsm  Tidemns  haereticomm  conyersionem,  facillimam  su- 
tem  et  orebram  fideliam  snbtersionfm. 
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the  stake,  simply  asking  that  he  might  first  hare  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  a  basin  of  water,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
bating  the  holy  sapper  according  to  their  own  mode.  When  the 
fire  seized  them,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  and  said,  ''  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brethren  ;  to-day  we 
shall  be  with  St  Lawrence."  A  comely  maiden,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  die  with  them,  exciting  compassion,  was  pnlled 
firom  the  flames.  She  was  promised  that  if  she  wonld  renounce 
the  sect,  she  shonld  either  be  sent  to  a  monastery  or  provided 
with  a  hnsband.  She  seemed  at  first  to  consent;  but  when  Ar- 
nold was  now  dead,  she  asked,  '*  Where  lies  the  seducer  T*  and, 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  face,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  body, 
and  died  in  the  flames.^ 

The  persecutions  furthered  the  spread  of  the  Catharists,  who 
often  held  their  meetings  in  obscure  retreats,  catacombs,  and 
subterranean  caves.^  During  the  quarrel  of  pope  Gregory  the 
Ninth  with  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and  the  absence  of 
the  former  from  Home,  the  Catharists  were  enabled  to  spread 
their  opinions,  not  only  among  laymen,  but  also  the  clergy ;  so 
that,  as  was  ascertained  by  inquiries  set  on  foot  in  1231,  many 
priests  even  were  infected  with  the  heresy,  and  the  sharpest 
measures  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  stay  it.  Whoever  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  heretics,  in  any  place,  or  of  their 
secret  meetings,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  it,  shonld  be  excom- 
municated. Every  layman  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  penalty  of 
the  ban,  to  dispute  publicly  or  privately  on  the  faith.^  Such  was 
their  boldness  that,  in  open  defiance  of  the  church,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  pope  for  themselves,  to  act  as  supreme  head 
over  their  scattered  communities.  Such  a  pope  appears  in  South 
France,  Nequinta.  He  held,  in  1167,  a  church  assembly  at 
Toulouse,  to  which  crowds  of  men  and  women  flocked,  to  receive 
from  their  pope  the  consolamentum.  Many  bishops  of  the  party 
came  there  also  with  their  clergy.^  Nine  bishops  were  installed, 
and  received  ordination  from  the  pope  by  the  consolamentum.^ 

1  See  Caesar,  Heisterbac.  DIst.  t.,  c  xiz.,  f.  188. 
^  L.  o.,  Dist.  v.,  c.  xxii.,  f.  142. 
8  Raynald)  Annalea,  f.  1231.    N.  18,  etc. 
4  Episcopi  cum  conailio  >ao,  as  is  said. 

6  Acoordingly,  it  is  said  of  such  an  one:  Acoepit  eonsolamentnin  et  ordinem  episcopi, 
ut  esset  episcopas  ecclesiae  Tbolosanae. 
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As  disputes  existed  among  the  bishops  respecting  the  bonndaries 
of  their  dioceses,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  these  boundaries.^  Still  later,  about  a.b.  1223, 
the  sect  chose  themselves  a  pope  in  their  original  seat,  in  Bul- 
garia. His  name  was  Bartholomew  ;  and  he  imitated,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  pope  of  Bome.  Delegates  of  the  sect  yisited  him 
Arom  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  on  disputed 
matters.  He  began  his  epistles  as  follows:  Bartholomaeua^  aervus 
servorum^  sanctae  fidei  N.N.  salutem.  By  invitation  from  a 
bishop  of  the  sect,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  vicar,  in  Garcas- 
sone,  he  made  a  villa  in  that  district  his  residence*^ 

Among  the  sects  of  oriental  origin  belongs,  perhaps,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  Pasagii,  or  Pasagini.  It  is  mani- 
fest', from  the  agreement  of  the  two  accounts  respecting  this  sect, 
which  appeared  in  Italy  towards  and  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,^  that  it  sprung  out  of  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. To  the  confession  of  Christ  they  united  the  literal  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law,  except  sacrifices,  which  ceased  of 
course  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  They  revived,  also, 
snbordinationism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Christ  they  re- 
garded only  as  first  among  the  creatures  of  Ood,  probably  the  one 
by  whose  instrumentality  he  formed  all  other  creatures.  We  may 
now  ask,  to  what  source  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  mix- 
ture ?4  As  multitudes  of  Jews  were  scattered  in  all  directions, 
and  these,  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  various  ways,  yet 
oftentimes  arose  by  means  of  their  wealth  to  great  influence, 
creating  friends  by  their  money  among  the  great  and  mighty  by 
whom  they  were  protected,  and  as  we  may  elsewhere  observe 
many  indications  of  an  influence  exerted  by  Jews  upon  the  con- 

1  DiTisores  eccletiMnm.  The  aotf  of  this  conocil,  in  Uie  Histoira  det  Docs,  Marqais 
et  Comte  de  Narbonue,  par  le  Sieur  Besse.    Paris,  1660,  p.  488. 

S  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1223,  in  the  above-<iited  edition,  f.  267,  mentions,  as 
a  document  in  eTidence  of  what  is  here  said,  a  letter  of  the  papal  legate  to  the  archbishop 
of  Roaen. 

S  Of  BonacorsQS :  De  vita  haereticorum  in  the  Spioileg.  of  D'Achery,  t.  i.,  f.  212,  and 
of  a  O.  of  Bergamo,  in  Mnratori  antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  t  ?.,  f.  151. 

4  Over  which  Laeas  Tndensis  laments,  lib.  iii^  o.  iii :  Aodiant  saecoli  princeps  et 
jndices  arbinm  doctrinam  haeresiom  a  Jadaeis,  qnos  familiares  sibi  annomerant  et 
amieos.  81  aliqoia,  ductus  selo  legis  Dei,  aliquom  bomm  exasperavit,  punitur  quasi 
qui  tangit  pnpillam  ocuH  jodida  ci?itatis. 

2c2 
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Tictions  of  those  Christians  with  whom  theyfreqaently  associated,^ 
it  is  not  inconceivable,  that  some  snch  influence  of  habitual  inter- 
course with  Jews,  may  hare  given  rise  to  a  sect  blending  Judaism 
with  Christianity,  and  which  may  thus  have  had  a  purely  domestic 
origin  in  the  West  itself.  Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy,  looked  upon  it 
as  an  adroit  contrivance  of  the  heretics,  that  they  submitted  to 
circumcision,  pretended  to  be  Jews,  under  this  mask  promulgated 
their  opinions,  and  so  easily  found  protection  and  a  hearing  from 
the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Jews.'  But  what  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that  men  who  were  not  themselves  Jews,  espe- 
cially that  Catharists,  the  class  of  heretics  evidently  here  meant, 
those  enemies  of  Judaism,  should  subject  themselves  to  that 
detested  rite  of  circumcision,  instituted,  according  to  their  opinion, 
by  the  evil  principle;  should  pretend  to  be  Jews,  in  order  to 
secure  such  outward  objects,  for  the  securing  of  which  this  was 
by  no  means  the  best  course ;  for  if  on  the  one  hand  they  might, 
under  this  mask,  more  easily  find  protection  and  a  hearing  from 
some,  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  would  disgust  still  gpreater 
numbers,  over  whom,  by  other  means,  they  might  have  succeeded 
in  exerting  an  influence.  The  matter  of  fact,  which  must  be 
separated  from  the  subjective  reflections  of  the  reporter,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  regard  as  simply  this :  that  there  was  an  heretical 
tendency,  leaning  to  the  side  of  Judaism ;  which  leaning,  how- 
ever, was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  hypocritically  put  on  for  the 
purpose  of  compassing  certain  ends.  The  name  of  this  sect 
reminds  one  of  the  word  pasagium  (passage),  which  signifies  a 
tour,  and  was  very  commonly  employed  to  denote  pilgrimages  to 
the  East,  to  the  holy  sepulchre,— crusades.  May  not  this  word, 
then,  be  regarded  as  an  index,  pointing  to  the  origin  ol  the  sect 
as  one  that  came  from  the  East,  intimating  that  it  grew  out  of 
the  intercourse  with  Palestine  t    May  we  not  suppose  that  from 

1  See  the  aboTe-cited  examples,  where  we  were  spealdog  of  the  abbot  Ooibert  and  the 
fall  of  pope  Nicholas  the  Third,  of  the  year  1288,  in  which  he  alleges,  which  admits  of 
being  easily  explained  from  the  kind  of  conversions,  that  not  only  many  Jews  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  had  turned  back  again  to  Judaism,  verum  etiam  quam  plurimi 
Ghristiani,  veritatem  catholicae  fidei  abnegantet,  se  damnabiliter  ad  Jadalcum  ritum 
transtnlerunt. 

2  Haeretici  quadam  excogitata  malltia  pleromque  ciroumciduntar  et  sub  ipede  Jndae- 
onim  qoael  gratia  disputandi  ad  Christianos  veniunt  et  haereticas  quaestiones  proponiwt, 
Liberius  tanqoam  Judaei  haereset  seminant,  qui  primo  verbum  haeresis  dieere  non  and** 
bant.    Lib.  iti.,  o.  iii. 
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rery  ancient  times  a  party  of  Jndaizing  Christians  had  snrriTed, 
of  which  this  sect  most  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  ?  The  way  in 
which  they  expressed  themselres  concerning  Christ  as  being  the 
firstborn  of  creation,  would  point  also,  more  directly,  at  the  con- 
nection of  their  doctrine  with  some  older  Jewish  theology,  than 
at  that  later  purely  Western  origin. 

The  impulse  giyen  by  oriental  Dualism  had  contributed,  it  is 
true,  in  a  great  measure,  to  call  forth  a  reaction  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  longing  after  liberty,  against  the  churchly  theocratic 
system ;  yet  this  was  not  the  only  cause  by  which  such  appear- 
ances were  produced.  That  secularization  of  the  church,  that 
confusion  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  its  forms  and  doc- 
trines, could  not  fail,  of  itself,  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  a 
Christian  consciousness,  repelling  this  foreign  matter ;  an  opposi^ 
tion  which  was  not  to  be  kept  under  by  any  force,  but  which 
must  continually  break  forth  with  increasing  strength,  till,  with 
the  fulness  of  time,  it  reached  its  triumph  in  the  Reformation. 
As  the  progressive  derelopment  of  the  church,  proceeding  on  the 
foundation  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Sariour,  pressed  onwards 
to  the  Reformation,  many  kindred  appearances  would  precede  it. 
Those  sects  of  oriental  origin  were  but  transient  appearances, 
leaving  behind  them  no  after-effects  of  their  own  particular  form. 
What  continued  to  operate  longer  than  themselves,  was  the  oppo- 
sition they  set  at  work ;  which,  however,  cast  aside  the  oriental 
and  Dualistic  element,  and  started  on  other  principles.  Of  the 
Catharists,  we  afterwards  meet  with  no  further  traces ;  but  that 
reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  of  which  we  spoke,  was 
continually  exhibiting  itself  in  other  forms,  till  it  obtained  a  more 
durable  shape  in  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses.  Various  influences 
cooperated  to  produce  such  reactions.  We  saw  how  the  reforming 
bent  of  the  Hildebrandian  epoch  invited  the  laity  to  rise  against 
a  corrupt  clergy.  The  pope  himself  took  the  lead  in  a  movement 
of  popular  reform.  And  we  saw  how,  after  the  first  impulse  had 
been  given,  it  might  lead  farther  than  was  intended.  The  name 
Patarenea,  which,  signifying  in  the  first  place  a  union  of  the 
people  against  the  corrupt  clergy,  passed  over  into  an  appellation 
of  the  Catharists,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Thus  arose  sepa- 
ratist tendencies.  The  laity  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
corrupt  clergy.    Such  people,  they  thought,  were  unfitted  to  per- 
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form  any  sacramental  act.  From  these  beginnings  it  was  easj  to 
proceed  farther,  to  declare  the  sacraments  of  the  corrupt  charch, 
generally,  nnll  and  yoid.  In  laymen,  would  be  awakened  the 
consciousness  of  jthe  unirersal  priesthood,  and  they  would  soon 
consider  themselyes  capable  of  administering  the  sacraments  to 
one  another.^  There  needed  but  a  man  of  some  power  oyer  the 
minds  of  others,  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  to  furnish  a  centre 
for  the  reyolutionary  moyement,  and,  by  the  intermingling  of 
sayage  passion  and  fanaticism,  the  most  yiolent  scenes  might 
haye  been  witnessed.  Thus  that  wild  demagogue  Tanchelm,  of 
whom  to  be  sure  we  know  nothing  except  from  the  reports  of  em- 
bittered opponents,^  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  separatistic 
popular  moyement  of  this  kind  in  Flanders.  As  he  undertook  to 
yisit  Rome,  we  may  certainly  infer  that  he  was  not  following  out 
any  wholly  anti-churchly  direction,  but  was  hoping,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  zeal  against  the  unchaste  clergy,  to  find  some  support 
in  the  Hildebrandian  system  at  Rome.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
came  the  ideas  put  into  circulation  by  the  disputes  about  inyesti- 
ture,  those  ideas  which,  in  opposition  to  the  earthly  glory  of  the 
church,  fayoured  the  copying  after  the  apostolical  life  in  eyangeli- 
cal  poyerty,  which  sometimes  allied  themselyes  with  existing 
customs  in  yarious  forms  of  the  monastic  life,  sometimes  rose  in 
resistance  to  the  church  herself.  Thus  we  find  in  many  districts, 
indications  of  societies  of  the  so-called  apostolicals,  who  were  for 
bringing  back  the  apostolical  simplicity  of  the  church,  and  whom 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  from  the  Catharists,  with  which 
sect,  owing  to  many  points  of  resemblance,  they  might  easily  be 
confounded. 

When  the  proyost  Eyerwin  of  Steinfeld  drew  up  his  report  to 
abbot  Bernard  of  Glairyaux,  of  the  sects  in  the  territory  of 
Cologne,  he  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Catharists  another 

1  TLus  biBbop  Ytbs  of  Chartres  must  maintain  tbe  necessary  recognition  of  a  special 
priesthood  against  snob  as  supposed  qaasoanque  personas,  etiam  sacmm  ordinem  non 
Iiabentes,  verba  dominioa  proferentes,  sacramenta  altaris  et  caetera  ecclesiastica  sacra- 
menta  posse  conftcere  et  salubriler  accipieotibas  ministrare.    Ep.  63.    Ed.  Paris,  1610. 

3  See  Norbert's  life,  c.  xiii.,  Jan.  t.  i.,  f.  843,  and  tbe  letter  of  the  church  of  Utrectt  to 
tlie  bishop  Frederic  of  Cologne,  first  published  by  Sebastian  Tengnagel,  Cologne,  f.  845. 
What  gave  him  acceptance  in  Antwerp  was  the  bad  management  of  the  church ;  for  it  is 
stated,  in  tbe  above  life,  that  the  whole  large  diocese  was  governed  by  a  priest,  who  gave 
himself  but  little  concern  about  the  flock,  and  was  scorned  by  the  people  on  account  of 
his  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  niece. 
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party,  which  probably,  althoogh  agreeing  with  them  in  opposing 
the  Catholic  chnrch,  yet  differed  from  them  by  their  more  biblical 
tendency,  by  combating  Dualism,  Gnosticism,  etc.,  and  it  was 
just  the  disputes  between  these  two  anti-church  parties  which 
had  drawn  upon  them  the  attention  of  their  common  opponent.^ 
The  worldly  and  corrupt  church,  they  taught,  had  lost  the  power 
of  administering  the  sacraments ;  the  successors  of  Peter  had 
forfeited  their  title  to  the   spiritual  authority  conferred  upon 
them,  because  they  had  not  followed  him  in  a  life  consecrated  to 
God.     Baptism  in  the  church  was  the  only  rite  they  would  still 
acknowledge,  and  they  acknowledged  this  because,  whoever  might 
administer  the  rite,  it  was  still  Christ  that  baptized.     As  then 
they  did  not  substitute  the  consolamentum  in  the  place  of  bap- 
tism, they  were  by  this  circumstance  alone  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  the  Catharists.     Yet  infant  baptism  they  opposed  as 
a  non-apostolic  institution.     So  too  they  were  very  far  from  re- 
jecting, with  the  Catharists,  the  institution  of  marriage,  which 
they  recognized  as  a  holy  estate  instituted  by  God.     But  they 
reckoned  it  to  the  sacredness  of  marriage  that  it  should  only  be 
contracted  between  parties  who  had  never  been  married  before, 
as  being  an  indissoluble  connection.     What  God  had  joined  to- 
gether, no  man  should  put  asunder.     They  rejected  the  interces- 
sion of  saints,  denied  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  of  ecclesiastical 
satisfactions  for  sins.     Neither  the  sinner  nor  the  righteous  man 
needed  it ;  for  if  the  sinner  did  but  sigh  after  God,  his  sins  would 
be  forgiven  him.     They  would  recognize  no  ordinance  but  such  as 
had  proceeded  from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ; 
all  else  they  declared  to  be  superstition.     They  combated  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,   maintaining  that  when  souls  departed 
from  this  life,  their  everlasting  destiny  was  already  decided ; 
hence  they  were  opposed  to  all  prayers  and  other  works  for  the 
repose  of  departed  souls. 

Neither  do  we  perceive  in  another  sect  which  made  its  appear- 
ance about  this  time  in  the  department  of  Perigueux,^  in  South 
France,  the  least  signs  of  any  peculiarity  of  the  Catharists ; 

1  Evorwin,  after  baviog  described  the  CatharUts,  says :  Sunt  iiem  alii  haeretici  qui- 
dam  in  terra  nostra,  omnino  ab  istis  disoordantes,  per  quorum  mutuam  discordiam  et 
contentionem  ntrique  uobis  sunt  detecti.    Mabillon,  Analecta,  t.  iii.,  p.  456. 

2  Petragorinm. 
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though  we  see  other  peculiarities  still  more  fanatical.  They  were 
for  following  the  apostles  in  a  total  renunciation  of  all  earthly 
goods.  They  abstained  from  meat,  and  drank  yery  little  wine. 
Opposition  to  the  mass,  which  was  common  to  all  the  anti* 
churchly  tendencies,  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  them  to  the 
extreme  of  rejecting  the  Lord's  supper  altogether.  They  com- 
bated all  yeneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  images  of  Christ  as 
idolatry.  The  frequent  bowing  of  the  knee,  a  custom  which  we 
find  ascribed  to  them,  would  not  warrant  the  inference  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Catharists,  but  should  be  regarded,  pro- 
bably, as  simply  a  mark  of  the  Pietistic  element.  One  of  their 
doxologies  is  cited,  which  shows  that,  contrary  to  the  Dualism  of 
the  Catharists,  they  acknowledged  Ood  as  the  creator  of  all  things. 
As  they  adopted  that  idea  of  eyangelical  poyerty  which  was 
grounded  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times,  as  much  truth  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  attacks  on  the  dominant  church,  and  as 
they  often  appealed  to  Scripture,  they  might  find  acceptance  with 
many ;  and  it  is  reported  that  not  only  people  of  rank  left  their 
possessions  and  joined  them,  but  also  clergymen,  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  were  among  their  adherents.^  And  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  characteristic  fact,  that  the  rudest  and  most  unlettered  pea- 
sant who  joined  their  sect,  would  in  less  than  «ight  days  gain  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  not  be  foiled  in 
argument  by  any  man.  They  were  accused  of  practising  necro- 
mancy. 

Sometimes  such  tendencies  proceeded  from  the  midst  of  the 
people,  without  being  connected  with  any  indiyidual  of  note. 
Although  some  indiyidual  may  haye  giyen  the  first  impulse,  yet 
afterwards  he  retired  into  the  general  mass.  Sometimes  it  was 
indiyiduals  who  constituted  from  the  beginning  the  central  point 
of  such  a  reformatory  moyement.  While  some  stood  forth,  who 
had  been  awakened  within  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and,  seized 
with  indignation  at  the  deprayed  members  of  their  order,  felt 
themselyes  impelled  to  trayel  about  as  preachers  of  repentance 
in  the  sense  of  the  church,  there  were  others,  in  whose  case  the 
awakening  seems  rather  to  haye  proceeded  from  the  spirit  which 
breathed  on  them  from  the  Bible  than  from  the  general  spirit  of 

1  See  the  report  of  the  monk  Heribert,  in  Mabillon,  1.  c,  p.  467. 
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the  church,  and  whose  labonrs  as  reformatory  preachers  of  repent- 
ance were  chiefly  guided  and  determined  by  that  circnmstance. 
These  latter  were  not  only  zealous  against  practical  corruptions, 
but,  as  they  had  been  led  by  their  study  of  the  Bible  to  perceive 
an  element  foreign  to  Bible  Christianity  in  the  church  as  it  then 
was.  many  things  false  in  its  doctrines  and  Its  rites,  felt  them- 
selves impelled  to  attack  the  corrupt  church  herself  on  this  par- 
ticular side,  and  to  stand  forth  not  barely  as  reformers  of  life,  but 
also  of  doctrine.  Frequently,  however,  the  prudence  of  such 
men  did  not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their  zeal.  In  combating 
one  error,  they  often  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  in  what 
they  attacked  as  false,  they  had  no  skill  to  discern  the  particle 
of  truth  at  the  bottom.  They  went  too  far  on  the  side  of  nega- 
tion ;  and  to  their  polemics  against  the  unauthenticated  mysteries 
of  church  doctrine,  a  one-sided  negative  and  subjective  tendency 
might  easily  attach  itself. 

One  of  the  first  among  these  reformers  was  the  priest  Peter  of 
Bruis,  who  appeared,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  South  France.^  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  great 
teachers,  to  whom  it  was  customary  to  appeal,  and  would  recog- 
nize nothing  as  obligatory  on  faith,  but  what  could  be  proved 
from  the  Bible.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  attributed 
this  authority  to  the  whole  Bible  ;  whether  he  did  not  make  a 
difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  whether  he 
attributed  equal  authority  even  to  the  entire  New  Testament ; 
whether  he  did  not  make  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
gospels  and  the  epistles ;  whether  he  ascribed  an  altogether  de- 
cisive force  to  anything  except  that  which  Christ  had  taught 
with  his  own  words.  The  last  is  repeatedly  laid  to  his  charge  ; 
and  if  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
supper  as  valid  for  all  times  of  the  church,  and  denied  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  charge  might 
seem  to  be  well  grounded.  The  biblical  Protestant  element  would 
in  this  case  have  passed  over  into  a  rationalistic,  critical  one. 


1  We  can  Tery  nearly  calculate  the  time,  if  we  put  together  the  two  facts,  that  be 
laboured  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  that  Abelard,  in  his  Introduction  to  Theo- 
logy, written  before  the  year  1121,  speaks  of  bim  as  a  person  deceased.  See  0pp., 
p.  1066. 
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Still,  what  is  said  on  this  point  is  too  uncertain  and  fluctnatiog^ 
to  afford  any  ground  for  a  safe  conclusion  ;  and  so  the  renerable 
abbot  Peter  of  Gluny,  with  a  reseryation  of  judgment  which  does 
him  honour,  declines  expressing  any  opinion  here,  lest  he  might 
bring  a  false  charge  upon  the  man  after  his  death.^  He  was  an 
opponent  of  infant  l>aptism,  since  he  regarded  personal  faith  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  true  baptism,  and  denied  the  benefit  in 
this  case  of  another^s  faith.  As  he  could  not  allow,  according  to 
this,  any  validity  whatever  to  infant  baptism,  he  must  conse- 
quently rebaptize,  or  bestow  true  baptism  for  the  first  time  on 
those  who  joined  his  party.  The  followers  of  Peter  of  Bmis  re- 
fused to  be  called  Anabaptists,  a  name  given  to  them  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned :  because  the  only  baptism,  they  said, 
which  they  could  regard  as  the  true  one,  was  a  baptism  united 
with  knowledge  and  faith,  by  which  man  is  cleansed  from  his 
sins.'  The  mass,  the  pretension  of  the  priests  that  they  could  pro- 
duce Christ's  body  and  repeat  his  sacrifice,  Peter  of  Bluis  looked 
upon  as  the  grand  means  for  upholding  and  promoting  the  domi- 
nion of  the  priesthood ;  this  doctrine,  therefore,  he  vehemently 
attacked.  But  this  vehemence  carried  him  so  far  that  he  was 
willing  to  dispense  with  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  altogether. 
Language  like  this,  was  spoken,  if  not  by  himself,  at  least  by  one 
of  his  adherents  :  '*  0  ye  people,  do  not  believe  those  false  guides, 
the  bishops  and  priests ;  for  they  deceive  you  :  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  so  also  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  when  they  falsely 
pretend  that  they  make  the  body  of  Christ,  and  present  it  to  you 
for  the  salvation  of  your  souls.  They  pronounce  an  absolute 
falsehood ;  for  the  body  of  Christ  was  made  but  once  by  Christ 
himself  before  his  passion  at  the  last  supper,  and  was  given  but 
once,  at  that  time,  to  his  disciples."     It  is  difScult  to  understand 

1  The  words  are  in  his  letter  io  refntation  of  the  Petrobmsians :  Yidendam  eat, 
atram  hi,  qui  tantis  orbis  terrarum  roagistris  non  credunt,  saltern  Christo,  prophetia  vel 
apostolis  adquiescant.  Hoc  ideo  dico,  qaooiarn  neo  ipsi  Christo  Tel  prophetis  ant  apos- 
tolis  ipsique  majestati  veteris  ac  oovi  testameoti  vos  ex  toto  credere  fama  Tulgavit^ 
Sed  quia  fallacl  rufnomm  monstro  non  facile  a^sensum  praebere  debeo.  maxime  cum 
quidam  vos  totum  divinum  canonem  abjecisse  afflrment,  alii  quaedam  ex  ipso  vos  sua. 
cepisse  coutendant,  oalpare  yos  de  incertis  nolo. 

3  Nos  vero,  said  they,  tempus  congruumfidei  expectamus,  et  hominem,  poatqaam  Deum 
auuin  agnoacere  et  in  enro  credere  paraiua  est,  non,  ut  nobis  imponitis,  rebaptizamua. 
Bed  baptizamos,  quia  nunquam  baptizatus  dicendus  ust,  qui  baptismo,  quo  peccata  lavan- 
tur,  lotus  non  est. 
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exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  langaage.  The  simplest  yiew 
would  be  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say,  Christ  had  observed 
this  snpper  bat  once,  as  a  parting  meal,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
repeated  at  all.  Bat  if  we  hold  closely  to  the  words,  they  ac- 
taally  express  that  Christ  did  then  distribute  his  body  to  his 
disciples  in  the  proper  sense.  We  must  in  this  case  suppose 
that  Peter  of  Bruis  belieyed  it  necessary  to  follow  here  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  in  which  this  fact  seemed  to  him  to  be 
expressed,  and  was  satisfied,  if  he  only  needed  not  concede  to 
the  church,  that  she  still  continued  to  exercise  this  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  body  of  Christ ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
these  words  really  present  the  exact  opinion  of  the  man.  His 
zeal  against  the  veneration  paid  to  the  cross,  led  him  to  say,  that 
the  instrument  with  which  Christ  was  so  cruelly  put  to  death, 
was  so  far  from  deserving  reverence  that  it  should  rather  be 
abused  and  destroyed  in  every  way  to  avenge  his  sufferings  and 
death.  To  what  outbreak  of  rude  passion,  doing  outrage  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  others,  a  negative  fanaticism  of  this  sort 
was  capable  of  leading  men,  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample. On  one  Good-Friday,  the  Petrobrusians  got  together  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  collected  all  the  crosses  which  they 
could  lay  hold  of,  and  made  a  large  bonfire  of  them,  at  which,  in 
contempt  of  the  church  laws,  they  cooked  meat,  which  was  dis- 
tributed  to  all  present.  It  may  be  doubted,  accordingly,  whether 
Peter  of  Bruis  recognized  the  significance  which  Christ's  redemp- 
tive sufferings  possess  for  the  Christian  consciousness  ;  whether  the 
very  fact  that  this  was  a  thing  so  foreign  to  his  mind  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  violence  of  his  langaage,  or  whether  the  heat  of 
polemical  opposition  may  not  have  led  him  to  say  what  he  would 
not  have  said  in  a  calmer  mood  of  mind.  His  zeal  against  the 
externalizing  spirit  of  the  dominant  church  prevented  him  from 
allowing  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  in  man's  religious  nature. 
He  required  the  destruction  of  churches  especially  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God.  *'  God  may  be  worshipped  just  as  well  in 
the  shop  and  on  the  market-place,  as  in  the  church.  God  hears 
wherever  he  is  called  upon,  and  listens  to  the  worthy  suppliant, 
whether  he  prays  before  an  altar  or  in  a  stall.''  On  the  same 
principle,  church  psalmody  was  rejected.     *'  God  is  mocked  by 
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snch  service ;  he  to  whom  pious  feeling  is  alone  acceptable,  is 
neither  brought  near  by  load  Tociferation  nor  soothed  by  mnsical 
melodies."  He  rejected  prayer,  offerings,  alms  for  the  departed, 
maintaining  '*  that  all  depends  on  a  man's  conduct  daring  his  life 
on  earth ;  this  decides  his  destiny.  Nothing  that  is  done  for 
him  after  he  is  dead  can  be  of  any  use  to  him.'^  For  twenty 
years,  Peter  of  Bruis  had  laboured  as  a  preacher  in  South  France, 
when,  seized  by  an  infuriated  mob  at  St  Oilles,  in  Languedoc,  he 
was  hurried  away  to  the  stake.  But  as  his  doctrines  still  con- 
tinued after  his  death  to  have  an  influence  in  many  districts,  par- 
ticularly around  Gascoigne, — a  fact  which  the  yenerable  abbot 
Peter  was  forced  to  learn  while  on  a  tour  in  those  parts, — ^the 
latter  composed  a  book  in  refutation  of  them,  which  he  sent  to 
the  bishops  of  the  region,  inriting  them  at  the  same  time  to  use 
their  personal  influence  in  suppressing  the  heresy.  "  It  was  their 
business,"  he  wrote  them,  '*  by  preaching,  to  driye  the  sect  from 
those  spots  where  they  flattered  themselves  they  had  found  a  hiding- 
place,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  to  their  aid  the  weapons  of  the 
laity.  But  as  it  became  Christian  charity  to  labour  more  for 
their  conversion  than  for  their  extirpation,  authorities  should  be 
brought  before  them,  and  arguments  of  reason  employed,  so  as  to 
force  these  people,  if  they  avowed  themselves  Christians,  to  bow 
to  authority,  and,  if  they  wished  to  be  considered  men,  to  bow  to 
reason."^ 

When  Peter  the  Venerable  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  bishops  of  South  France  to  suppress  the  Petrobrusians, 
another  man  had  already  started  up,  as  Peter  himself  testifies, 
who  agreed,  if  not  in  every  particular  doctrine,  yet  in  his  refor- 
matory bent,  with  Peter  of  Bruis ;  an  individual  by  whose  means 
the  anti-church  tendency  which  had  proceeded  from  the  latter 
was  revived  after  his  death,  and  received  a  new  impulse.  Henry, 
a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  a  deacon,  came  from  Switzerland.  Whe- 
ther it  was  by  an  impulse  of  his  own,  that,  disgusted  with  the 
common  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  touched  with  higher  aspera- 
tions,  he  retired  to  the  monastery,  or  whether  he  was  presented 
to  it  by  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  is  not  known.  But  certain  it 
is  that  the  quiet  of  the  contemplative  life  did  not  satisfy  this 

1  Ut,  si  Christiani  permanere  volant,  auctoritati,  si  homioes,  radoni  oedere  compel- 
lautur. 
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ardent  yonng  man.    He  felt  himself  impelled  to  seek  a  life  of 
practical  activity.    He  had  deriyed  his  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  faith  from  the  New  Testament  more  than  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  and  of  the  theologians  of  his  time.     The  ideal  of  the 
apostolic  labours  stimulated  him  to  imitation.     His  heart  was  in- 
flamed with  a  glowing  zeal  of  charity  to  look  after  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people,  either  totally  neglected  or  else  led  astray  by 
a  worthless  clergy.     As  a  preacher  of  repentance  he  sallied  forth, 
which  at  that  time  was  no  unusual  thing,  in  the  dress  of  a  monk, 
and  barefoot.    According  to  the  custom  of  such  itinerant  preachers 
of  repentance,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  houses  of  the  citi- 
sens  or  countrymen  to  whom  he  preached,  and  was  contented 
with  any  fare  that  was  set  before  him.^    So  far  as  we  know,  he 
first  appeared  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  in  the  city  of  Lau- 
sanne.^     From  thence  he  betook  himself  to  France.    Persons 
like-minded  joined  him ;  and  an  apostolical  society  was  formed 
under  his  direction.     His  companions  went  before  him,  bearing, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  inviting  men  to  follow  the  cross  of  Christ, — a  fact  which 
plainly  shows,  that,  in  his  estimation  of  this  sacred  emblem,  he 
was  far  from  agreeing  with  Peter  of  Bruis.    At  first,  he  only 
preached  repentance,  denouncing  that  sham  Christianity  which 
did  not  prove  its  genuineness  by  the  fruits  of  good  living,  and 
warning  against  the  prevalent  vices.    This  led  him  next  to  warn 
men  against  their  false  guides,  the  worthless  clergy,  whose  ex- 
ample and  teaching  did  more  to  promote  wickedness  than  to.put 
a  stop  to  it.    He  contrasted  the  clergy  as  they  actually  were  with 
what  they  ought  to  be ;  he  attacked  their  vices,  particularly  their 
unchastity.    He  was  a  zealot  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
celibacy,  and  appeared  in  this  respect,  like  other  monks,  a  pro- 
moter of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation.    It  was  probably  his 

1  What  Bernard  (ep.  241)  sayi  to  bis  disadvantage,  bears  no  impress  whatever  of  a 
report  founded  on  fkcts,  but  seems  much  rather  like  the  ftdse  eonclasions  of  a  polemical 
sophistry  set  forth  ss  facts,  which  might  be  sustained  perhaps  by  false  mmonrs  easily  set 
afloat  against  one  stigmatised  as  a  heretic.  Owing  to  the  disgraos  in  which  be  had  in- 
volved himself  by  his  wicked  life,  being  forced  to  leave  his  native  country,  he  wandered 
aboQt  without  a  home.  To  obtain  a  livelihood,  being  a  Uieratus,  he  resorted  to  preaching, 
and  made  a  trade  of  it.  What  be  eould  obtain  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  own 
support  from  the  simple-minded,  be  squandered  away  in  gambling,  or  things  still  worse. 
The  only  reliable  fact  out  of  all  this  is  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text 

S  See  the  above-cited  report  of  Bernard. 
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practical,  restless  actintj,  and  the  opposition  which  he  met  with 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  clergy,  which  led  him  to  proceed  farther, 
and,  as  he  traced  the  cause  of  the  corruption  to  a  deyiation  from 
the  primitive  apostolical  teaching,  to  attack  errors  in  doctrine. 
He  must  hare  possessed  extraordinary  power  as  a  speaker,  and 
this  power  was  backed  up  by  his  strict  mode  of  living.  Many 
men  and  women  were  awakened  by  him  to  repentance,  brought 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  renounce  them.  It  was  said,  a  heart 
of  stone  must  have  melted  under  his  preaching.  The  people 
were  struck  under  such  conviction  by  his  sermons,  which  seemed 
to  lay  open  to  them  their  inmost  hearts,  that  they  attributed  to 
him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  look  into 
the  very  souls  of  men. 

On  Ash- Wednesday  of  the  year  1116,  two  of  Henry's  spiri- 
tual society  arrived  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the  city  of 
Mans ;  they  came  to  inquire  whether  their  master  might  risit  the 
city  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  during  the  season  of  Lent.    The 
people  who  had  already  heard  so  much  of  him,  were  now  anxiously 
expecting  the  time  when  he  would  make  his  personal  appearance. 
The  bishop  of  the  city  at  that  time,  Hildebert,  a  pupil  of  Berengar 
of  Tours,  one  of  the  more  discreet  and  pious  bishops,  receired  the 
two  messengers  in  a  very  fnendly  manner,  and  as  Henry  was  not 
known  as  yet  to  be  guilty  of  any  heresy,  as  only  his  mighty  influ- 
ence on  the  people  was  everywhere  extolled,  the  bishop  rejoiced 
at  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  preacher  like  him  for  his  people 
during  the  Lent.     And  being  then  about  to  start  on  a  journey  to 
Bome,  he  gare  directions  to  his  archdeacon  that  he  should  allow 
Henry  to  preach  without  molestation.     The  latter  soon  won  the 
same   great  influence   here   as   he   had   done  everywhere  eloe. 
Among  the  clergy  themselves  there  was  a  division.     The  higher 
clergy  were  prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  his  method  of 
proceeding ;    the  younger  clergy  of  the  lower  class,  who  were 
less  tied  to  the  church  system,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Henry's  invectives,  could  not  resist  the  impression  of  his  dis- 
courses^ and  the  seed  of  the  doctrines  which  he  scattered  among 
them,  continued  to  spring  up  for  a  long  time  after  him.     They 
became  his  adherents,  and  prepared  a  stage  for  him,  on  which  he 
could  be  heard  by  the  entire  people.     One  effect  of  his  preaching 
soon  began  to  manifest  itself.     He  chained  the  people  to  himself. 
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and  filled  them  with  contempt  and  hatred  towards  the  higher 
clergy.  They  would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  divine 
serrice  celebrated  by  them  was  no  longer  attended.  They  found 
themselres  exposed  to  the  insults  and  gibes  of  the  populace,  and 
had  to  apply  for  protection  to  the  civil  arm.  Though  it  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  if  Henry,  had  he  known  better  how  to 
curb  his  passions,  might  with  a  little  foresight  and  wisdom  hare 
easily  prevented  these  effects ;  yet  we  must  own  that,  as  we  have 
only  a  report  of  the  facts  on  one  side,  flrom  an  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  clerical  party,  and  a  passionate  opponent  of  Henry,^  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  the  preacher  was  to  blame,  and 
how  far  the  fault  lay  also  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  clems  of  the  city,  by  virtue  of  the  ftill  powers 
residing  in  them,  issued  a  letter  to  Henry,  upbraiding  him  for  his 
abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  for  his  ingratitude, 
and  accusing  him  as  the  author  of  the  division  between  the  clergy 
and  the  community,  an  instigator  of  sedition  and  propagator  of 
heresies.  On  penalty  of  the  ban  on  himself  and  all  his  adherents, 
he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  any  part  of  the  diocese.  Henry 
refused  to  receive  the  letter  when  offered  to  him,  not  recognizing 
the  tribunal  which  had  passed  the  judgment  A  clergyman  read 
the  letter  publicly  before  all,  and  at  each  several  sentence,  Henry 
shook  his  head  and  exclaimed,  ''  Thou  liest."  Probably  he  did 
not  find  the  reasons  sufficient  to  sustain  the  several  charges 
brought  against  him.  The  definitive  sentence  issued  against  him 
by  the  clems,  served,  however,  to  promote  rather  than  to  diminish 
his  influence  with  the  multitude ;  the  clergy  had  far  more  cause 
to  be  afraid  of  him,  than  he  to  be*  afraid  of  them.  With  the 
people  he  was  everything ;  they  were  ready  to  be  directed  and 
determined  in  all  their  morements  by  him ;  and  among  those  who 
followed  him  as  their  spiritual  guide  in  all  things,  seem  to  have 
belonged  not  only  the  people  of  the  lower  class,  but  also  substan- 
tial citizens ;  for  any  amount  of  gold  and  silyer  was  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  had  he  been  gOTeraed  by  impure  motires  he  might 
easily  have  made  himself  rich.  But  the  only  use  he  made  of  the 
money  which  was  at  his  disposal,  was  to  realize  his  ideas  of  a 


1  Tbe  Owta  Hfldeberti  in  tht  Aotis  eintooponim  Cenomanensiom,  published  in 
MtbiUon,  Analeota,  Tet  t  iii,  p.  312,  oettTo  edition. 
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Christian  commonwealth.^  If  we  are  8^rprised  to  see  Henry 
ruling  over  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  shaping  their 
domestic  and  ciril  relations  according  to  his  own  ideas,  we  mnst 
consider  the  immense  influence  of  the  theocratic  principle  in 
those  times,  and  remember  that  what  the  popes  were  on  the  large 
scale,  such  were  those  who  in  still  smaller  circles  appeared  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  namely,  powerful  preachers  of  repentance,  and 
Gurers  of  souls.  Now,  in  this  light,  it  was  quite  possible  for  such 
also  to  be  regarded,  as  stood  forth  as  opponents  of  the  churcUy 
theocratical  system.  We  see  Henry  deporting  himself  like  other 
men  who  have  already  been  mentioned, — Robert  of  Arbrissel, 
Fnlco,  Berthold ;  save  that  his  principles  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  common  with  them,  too,  he  laboured  particularly  against  the 
sin  of  unchastity,  and  sought  to  improve  the  marriage  relation. 
Women  who  led  an  unchaste  life  should,  as  a  penance  for  them- 
selves and  a  terror  to  others,  be  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  having 
their  clothes  and  their  hair  publicly  burnt  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
They  must  bind  themselves  under  oath  to  renounce  unchastity 
and  extravagance  in  dress.  The  life  of  celibacy,  he  regarded  as 
a  custom  which  promoted  immorality  among  the  laity ;  he  took 
pains,  on  the  contrary,  to  encourage  marriages  between  yoong 
men  and  maidens.  Marriage  was  to  be  an  indissoluble  connection 
formed  by  6od,  through  the  inner  fellowship  of  dispositions; 
selfishness  should  have  no  hand  in  forming  such  unions  for  a 
whole  life.  There  should  be  no  bargaining  in  marriage.  The 
fact  that  a  man  chose  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  some  outward  ad- 
vantages, he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  nearly  all  unhappy  mar- 
riages. This  practice  he  wislied  utterly  to  abolish ;  and  proposed 
that  no  money  or  goods  should  be  obtained  by  marriage.^ 
Wherever  he  supposed  God  had  drawn  souls  together,  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred  by  any  of  the  hindrances  defined  by 
the  laws  of  the  church  from  sanctioning  their  union,  which  was 

• 

1  The  words  of  a  party- report  can  establish  nothing  against  the  parity  of  Henry's 
coarse  of  proceeding;  for  one  cannot  bat  feel  that  its  aathor  was  reluctant  to  say  any- 
thing good  of  him,  and  coald  not  forbear  saspeoting  his  good  qaalities  and  charging 
him  with  bad  ones,  though  they  were  rather  taken  for  granted  than  proved.  Tanta  auri, 
tanta  argenti  afflaentia,  si  vellet,  redundaret,  at  opes  omnium  solos  videretar  possidere. 
Licet  plane  multa  reciperet,  tamen  parcebat  oupiditati,  ne  nimis  ambitiosus  Tideretur. 

9  The  words  of  that  report  are:  Nee  quilibet  amplins  aurami  argentum,  possessiones, 
sponsalia  cum  uxore  sumeret,  uec  illi  dotem  oonferret. 
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SO  construed  by  his  enemies  as  if  he  was  ready  to  approve  of  any 
sort  of  incest/  It  seems  that,  on  the  principle  of  removing  every 
cause  of  arbitrary  distinctions  among  men,  he  got  free-bom 
young  men  to  take  wives  from  the  class  of  bond-women,  and  then 
used  the  money  placed  at  his  command  to  provide  the  latter  with 
decent  raiment.^  Henry's  virulent  antagonist,  from  whom  we 
have  the  account  of  his  labours  in  Mans,  brings  up  against  him 
the  unhappy  issue  of  the  marriages  which  were  formed  by  his  ar- 
rangement. This  certainly  would  be  an  argument  to  show  his 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  his  want  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
As  with  a  view  to  promote  practical  Christianity,  Henry  attacked 
every  opinion  which  might  serve  to  nourish  a  false  confidence,  so 
he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  this  interest  to  attack  various  cus- 
toms, which  could  not  be  directly  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  corruptions  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  worship  of  saints  and  infant  baptism.^  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  at  this  particular  time  he  had  as  yet  so  distinctly 
evolved  the  points  of  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Though  even  then  he  was  accused  of  error  in  doctrine,  yet  here- 
sies of  so  striking  a  character  were  not  expressly  alleged  against 
him.  But  we  must  allow  that  the  tendency  which  would  inevit- 
ably lead  him  to  such  results  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  what  his 
opponents  say  of  him  ;  for  they  charge  that  he  held  only  to  the 
historical  sense  and  letter  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore  set  up  a 
perverse  doctrine.^  From  which  language  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  he  acknowledged  no  doctrine  which  could  not  be  expressly 
pointed  out,  as  contained  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible  ;  that  he 
was  an  opponent  of  all  allegorizing  interpretation. 

When  Hildebert  returned  from  his  journey  to  B.ome,  he  found 
the  tone  of  feeling  in  his  community  strangely  altered.  He  was 
no  longer  received  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the 
usual  veneration.     His  episcopal  blessing  was  treated  with  con- 

1  Tbos  in  tbe  report,  the  doctrine  is  attributed  to  hhn :  Nee  cororent,  sive  caste  stu 
inceste  conDobium  sortirentor. 

3  Ejus  Admonitu  mnlti  juvenum  ducebant  venale*  mulieres,  quibus  ipse  panuos  pretio 
quatuor  solidornm  emebat,  quo  nuditatem  suam  tantummodo  supertegerent. 

8  Vide  Bernhardt  ep.  241,  and  Hildebert.  ep.  23, 

i  Anrem  SQam  tantum  hutoriae  et  literae  propbetaron]  accommodans  dogmntizabat 
penrertum  dogma.    Acta  Cenomanens.  p.  341. 
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tempt.  Henry  was  eyerything  to  the  people.  "  We  hmre  a 
&ther,"  exclaimed  the  people,  "  a  priest,  an  intercessor,  still 
more  exalted  in  authority,  more  honourable  in  life,  more  eminent 
in  knowledge.  The  clergy  abhor  him  as  a  godless  man,  because 
they  are  afraid  he  will  attack  with  the  weapons  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  their  Tices,  their  incontinence,  and  their  false  doc- 
trines/'^ By  an  imperious,  violent  mode  of  procedure,  bishop 
Hildebert  would  only  haye  increased  Henry's  ininence,  and 
alienated  the  popular  feeling  still  more  from  himself.  By  wisdom 
and  love,  gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  could  effect  more.  Henry 
himself  he  was  determined  not  to  put  down  by  force.  He  had  an 
intenriew  with  him,  which,  as  we  might  presume,  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  one.  In  the  theology  and  liturgy  of  the  church, 
Henry  could  exhibit  but  little  proficiency  ;  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament  he  might  perhaps  haye  sustained  a  better 
examination.^  Bishop  EUldebert  simply  directed  Henry  to  leaye 
his  diocese  and  betake  himself  to  some  other  field.  Would  the 
bishop  haye  pursued  so  gentle  a  course  with  him,  if  it  could  haye 
been  proyed  that  he  was  really  guilty  of  the  clandestine  yices 
which  were  whispered  against  him  amongst  his  enemies  ?  Would 
not  the  placing  him  on  his  trial  for  such  offences,  and  suspending 
oyer  him  the  punishment  affixed  to  them  by  the  church  laws, 
haye  been  the  most  direct  and  certain  means  of  undeceiying  the 
people  who  reyerenced  him  as  a  saint  ?  But  the  mild  measures 
pursued  by  the  bishop  towards  the  clergy  who  had  gone  oyer  to 
Henry,  and  whom  he  ecdeayoured  to  win  back  from  him  by  de- 
grees, and  recover  to  a  more  churchlike  mode  of  thinking,  may 
justly  claim  our  respect.^  In  the  disputes  against  saint- worship, 
which  Hildebert  was  under  the  necessity  of  defending,  we  cer- 
tainly recognize  also,  though  Henry's  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  a  reaction  of  the  ideas  which  he  had  disseminated. 

1  Verentes,  qaod  eorum  scelera  denndaret  prophetico  spirita,  et  baeresim  snain  et  cor- 
poris incontinentiain  priTJlegio  oondemnaret  literarom.  Tbese  words  are  of  some  im- 
portauce  as  indicadog  the  character  of  Henry*s  laboors  in  Mans.  We  see  from  them 
that  he  was  zealoos  for  strict  celibacy  in  priests :  attacked  first  their  life,  then  their  doc- 
trine; held  up  against  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

S  The  writer  of  the  report  in  the  Actis  Ceoomanensibns  represents  him  as  an  altogether 
gDorant  man,  thos  contradicting  himself.  Hildebert  says  of  him,  ep.  2i :  Hnic  et  babitu 
religionem  et  Terbis  literatoram  simolanti.  He  may  have  been  weU  versed  in  the  New 
Testament  and  yet  otherwise  unlearned. 

3  Seeep.24. 
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The  opponents  of  saint-worship  appealed  to  concessions  of 
hishop  Hildebert  himself.  How  they  could  do  so  may  easily  be 
explained,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  prerailing  bent  of  the  man  ;  fbr 
we  have  already  spoken  of  him  as  the  representative  of  a  more 
spiritnal  Christianity,  the  opponent  of  a  worship  of  mere  cere- 
monies.^ W^e  may  conjecture  that  they  had  in  yiew  those  decla- 
rations of  Hildebert  in  which  he  protested  against  certain  excres* 
cences  of  superstition,  and  exhorted  men  to  copy  the  living  walk 
of  the  saints.  The  genuinely  Christian  element  lying  at  bottom 
of  the  church  doctrine  and  practice  in  this  respect,  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  insist  upon  and  use  against  those  who  denied  that  the 
saints  had  any  concern  with  that  which  is  done  on  earth."< 
"  Without  controversy,"  says  he,  "  love  stands  pre-eminent  above 
all  the  other  virtues.  On  love,  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets : 
all  else  must  pass  away,  but  charity  never  ceaseth.  Charity  is 
not  confined  to  the  measure  with  which  God  and  our  neighbour 
are  loved  in  this  present  life ;  but  it  becomes  more  perfect  in  the 
life  to  come,  the  more  perfectly  both  our  neighbour  is  known  in 
Ood,  and  God  is  known  in  himself.**  He  refers  to  this  more  per- 
fect love  existing  among  the  saints,  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 
their  sympathy  in  the  concerns  of  their  contending  brethren  on 
earth. 

Henry  now  turned  his  face  to  the  South,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Provence.  He  came  into  those  districts  where  Peter  of 
Bruis  had  laboured  before  him.  There  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  anti-churchly  tendency,  which  he  seems  to  have  shaped 
into  a  more  systematic  doctrinal  form.'  Here  he  joined  him- 
self to  a  number  of  like-minded  individuals.  When  Peter  of 
Cluny's  letter,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  had  stirred  up  the 
zeal  of  the  bishops  of  that  district  to  contend  against  the  en- 
croaching anti-churchly  tendency,  the  archbishop  of  Aries  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  person  of  Henry,  and  took  him  along  with 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  19.  ^  See  ep.  23. 

>  He  himself,  es  Peter  of  Clony  sUtes,  was  the  author  of  a  tract  directed  against  tlie 
church  doctrine,  in  which  still  more  of  an  heretical  character  occurred,  than  in  the  above- 
cited  propositions  of  the  Petrobrusians.  Peter  the  Venerable  says,  in  the  above-cited 
letter  (opp.  f.  1 119), concerning  the  relation  of  Henry  to  Peter  of  Bruis :  Haeres  nequi- 
tiae  ejus  Uenrious  cum  nescio  quibus  (it  seems,  then,  there  were  several ),  doctrinam 
diabolioam  non  quidem  emendavit,  sed  immntavit  et  sicut  nuper  in  tomo,  qui  ah  ore 
ejus  exceptus  dicebatur,  scriptom  vidl,  non  quinqne  tantum,  sad  pinra  capiiula    edidit. 

2  d2 
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liiin,  in  1134,  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  held  under  the  presidency 
of  pope  Innocent  the  Second.  This  council  declared  him  a  here- 
tic, and  condemned  him  to  confinement  in  a  cell.^  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to 
South  France,  to  the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  a  principal 
seat  of  anti-churchly  tendencies,  where  also  the  great  lords  who 
were  striving  to  make  themselves  independent,  favoured  these 
tendencies,  from  hatred  to  the  dominion  of  the  clergy.  Among 
the  lower  class  and  the  nobles,  Henry  found  great  acceptance ; 
and  after  he  had  laboured  for  ten  years  in  those  regions,  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  in  writing  to  a  nobleman,  and  inviting  him  to  put 
down  the  heretics,  could  say  :  *'  The  churches  are  without  flocks, 
the  flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  are  nowhere  treated  with 
due  reverence,  the  churches  are  levelled  down  to  synagogues,  the 
sacraments  are  not  esteemed  holy,  the  festivals  are  no  longer 
celebrated.''^  When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  just  quoted,  that 
the  communities  are  without  priests,  he  means  the  priests  had 
gone  over  to  the  Henricians ;  for  so  he  complains  in  a  sermon,s 
where  he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  sect '}  "  Women  for- 
sake their  husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives,  and  run  over  to 
this  sect.  Clergymen  and  priests  desert  their  communities  and 
churches  ;  and  they  have  been  found  sitting  with  long  beards  (to 
mark  the  hahiius  apoaiolicua),  among  weavers."^  As  this  party 
made  such  rapid  advances,  pope  Eugene  the  Third,  who  was 
then  residing  in  France,  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
still  more  energetic  measures  for  its  suppression.  With  this 
in  view,  he  sent  to  those  districts  the  cardinal  bishop  Alberic  of 
Ostia,  who  took  with  him  the  abbot  Bernard.  If  the  legate,  in 
all  the  pomp  of  his  office,  was  scofiW  at,  Bernard,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  very  appearance  refuted  the  charge  that  the  whole 
church  had  become  secular,  and  the  clergy  and  monks  sunk  in 
luxury,  made  quite  a  different  impression,-  and  his  great  power 

1  Acta  CenomaDensia,  p.  342.  S  Ep.  241. 

3  la  Cantica  GaoUcorum,  Sermo.  Ixv.  §  5. 

4  In  these  Sermonei,  be  does  not  to  be  sure  treat  merely  or  particularly  of  tbe  Henri- 
cians, but  also  and  especially  of  the  Catharists.  The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  tbe  Hen- 
ricians, when  from  those  who  wholly  rejected  marriage,  be  distinguishes  those  who 
required  marriage  between  young  men  and  maidens,  as  a  connection  which  was  only 
ouce  to  be  formed  for  the  whole  life.    Sermo.  Ixvi.,  §  4. 

5  Clerici  et  sacerdotes  populis  ecclesiisque  relictis  intonsi  et  barbati  quod  eos  inter 
tex tores  et  textrinas  plerumque  inrenti  sunt    Sermo.  Ixv.,  §  5. 
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over  the  minds  of  men  was  manifested  also  in  the  present  case. 
Some  said  he  even  wrought  miracles  ;  and  it  may  he  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  them  himself  1  Probably,  however,  he  did  not  find  it 
quite  so  easy  to  manage  these  sectaries,  as  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers who  have  given  us  the  account  of  his  life  would  represent. 
A  writer  belonging  to  these  very  districts  relates  that  Bernard 
once  came  to  a  strong-hold,  constituting  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  sect,  and  commenced  preaching  against  it,  when  the  leaders 
of  the  sect  left  the  church,  and  were  followed  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. Bernard  hurried  after  them  into  the  street,  and  con- 
tinued his  sermon  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  sectaries  were  so 
noisy,  citing  against  him  passages  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop.^  The  bishops  afterwards  succeeded 
in  once  more  apprehending  Henry,  and  the  archbishop  Samson, 
of  Rheims,  brought  him  before  the  council  held  in  that  city,  in 
1148.  On  the  information  of  the  archbishop,  who  disapproved 
of  capital  and  corporeal  punishments  against  heretics,  he  was 
simply  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  life,  with  a  meagre 
diet,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  repentance.' 

On  observing  the  remarkable  afSnity  of  spirit  and  of  principles 
between  the  Apostolicals  in  Cologne  and  Ferigueux,  the  Petrobru- 
sians  and  the  Henricians,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  this 
agreement  must  have  been  owing  to  a  common  external  descent. 
But  the  question  immediately  occurs  whether  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  so  doing  ;  for  when  certain  ideas  and  tendencies  have  once 
become  incorporated  in  the  process  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  deter- 
minate period  is  developing  itself,  and  prevail  therein,  they  are 
wont  to  difi*use  themselves  abroad  without  any  external  cause,  as 
through  an  atmosphere ;  and  we  see  them  breaking  to  view  in 


1  See  vo).  vii^  p.  346. 

3  When  be  left  iliin  eaBtle  without  having  accomplislied  his  object,  he  is  said  to  have 
cxriaimed  with  his  cbaracterisUo  asBorancf,  which  sonteiiraes  gave  him  the  app^'aranca 
of  a  prophet,  alluding  to  the  name  of  this  castle,  Viride  folium :  '*  Viride  folium,  deoiccet 
tf  Deua."  Which  curse  people  believed  was  fulfilled.  See  the  Cluronica  Guil.  Pod. 
Laurent,  in  Ou  Chesne.  t.  ▼.,  f.  667. 

•^  Kttiia  story  were  found  only  in  the  chronicle  of  Alberio  (pp.  315,  317),  we  might 
regard  it  as  not  sufficiently  well  vouched;  for  this  chronicler  classes  Henry  wiih  the 
crazy  enthusiast  Eudo,  and  other  opponents  of  the  dominant  church.  But  he  names  his 
authority,  which  is  perf»ctly  trustworthy,  the  Verbum  Abbreviatuni  of  Peter  Cantor, 
where  wr  actually  find  the  pa.ssHge  cited  above  (p.  39H),  where  this  Honry  is  undoubtedly 
nioant. 
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one  place  and  another  without  being  able  to  trace  the  whole  to 
any  single  point.  It  is  manifest,  at  any  rate,  that  Peter  of  Bmis 
and  Henry  made  their  appearance  quite  independently  of  each 
other;  and  so  it  may  hare  happened  also  with  other  indiriduala 
and  entire  communities.  Nothing  therefore  would  be  gained, 
even  if  the  prelates  succeeded  in  silencing  the  indi?idual  repre- 
sentatives and  organs  of  such  general  tendencies  to  reform.  These 
tendencies,  especially  in  South  France,  bad  acquired  too  much 
strength  to  be  suppressed  by  the  destruction  of  the  individual 
organs.  The  corruption  of  the  clergy  had,  even  in  places  where 
the  church  system  of  doctrine  was  still  held  fast,  excited  great 
dissatisfaction  and  violent  complaints,  as  appears  evident  from 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  who  came  from  these  districts, 
where  this  tone  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  mistaken.^  In  such  a 
tone  of  feeling  a  thorough  and  radical  spirit  of  reformation,  going 
back  from  the  corruption  of  the  church  in  life,  to  the  corruption 
in  doctrine,  and  aiming  at  the  renovation  of  everything,  as  well 
in  doctrine  as  in  practice,  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic 
church,  must  have  found  its  true  element.  The  sect  of  the  Wal- 
densesy  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which,  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing and  fanatical  elements  hitherto  seen  intermingling  with  re- 
formatory antagonisms,  survived  as  the  purest  offspring  of  the 
reaction  of  a  purified  Christian  consciousness  all  the  earlier  ap- 
pearances of  its  kind,  and  propagated  itself  in  spite  of  every  form 
of  persecution  through  the  succeeding  centuries,  presents  itself 
accordingly ;  not  merely  as  the  work  of  an  individual  man,  ex- 
cited to  it  by  external  occasions,  but  as  a  single  link  in  the  chain 
of  reactions,  running  through  this  whole  period  of  reactions  of 
the  Christian  consciousness,  against  the  churchly  theocratic  sys- 
tem of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  one  form  of  the  manifestation  of  that 

1  See  the  examples  of  vchemeuce  aud  boldness  with  which  the  Troubadours  attacked 
the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  Roman  court  and  of  the  clergy,  and  pointed  their  satire 
against  the  whole  subject  of  indulgences,  in  Raynooard  Choix  des  poesies  originales 
des  Troubadours,  t.  ii^  Paris,  1817,  in  the  Introductory  Essay,  p.  61.  It  is  said  of  the 
vhurch,  that,  yielding  to  the  cupidity  by  which  she  suffered  herself  to  be  governed,  she 
said  pardons  for  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  a  paltry  price;  of  the  priests,  that  they  were 
eager  to  grasp  wealth  with  both  hands,  whatever  wretchedness  it  giigbt  occasion ;  that 
they  sometimes  used  prayer,  and  sometimes  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword,  as  a  means  of 
persecution, — deluding  some  with  God,  others  with  the  devil ;  of  Rome,  that  she  de- 
spised Oud  and  the  saints ;  that  craft  and  treachery  of  all  kinds  leagued  together  and 
lurked  there. 
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idea  of  followiDg  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty,  which  had 
its  gronnd  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  period,  a  product 
from  the  laboratory  of  the  Christian  mind  in  these  districts.  It 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  think  of  deriving  this  sect  irom  an  out- 
ward connection  with  manifestations  of  some  such  reaction  of  the 
reforming  spirit  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  and 
that  too  in  districts  whither  this  sect,  which  arose  in  another 
quarter,  was  certainly  first  transplanted  at  a  later  period.  But 
it  was  not  without  some  foundation  of  truth  that  the  Waldenses 
of  this  period  asserted  the  high  antiquity  of  their  sect,  and  main- 
tained that  from  the  time  of  the  secularization  of  the  church — 
that  is,  as  they  believed,  from  the  time  of  Constantine's  gift  to 
the  Boman  bishop  Silvester — such  an  opposition  as  finally  broke 
forth  in  them,  had  been  existing  all  along.^  We  recognize  this 
spirit,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Waldensian  sect,  in  a  writing  on 
the  antichrist  in  the  Bomance  language,  which  certainly  belongs 
to  the  twelfth  century,^  though  the  date  assigned  in  the  manu* 
script  (1120)  is  of  uncertain  authority,  and  the  question  whether 
this  document  proceeded  from  the  Waldenses,  or  is  of  an  older 
origin,  cannot  now  be  decided.  The  idea  set  forth  in  this  pro- 
duction bears  witness  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
it  was  produced.  •  By  the  antichrist,  is  here  understood  the 
whole  antichristlike  principle,  concealing  itself  under  the  guise 
of  Christianity,  which  principle  had  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
been  continually  unfolding  itself,  till  finally  in  this  period,  as  was 
shown  in  the  particular  manifestations  of  churchly  corruption,  it 
had  reached  its  climax.  "  Although  antichrist,"  it  is  here  said, 
''  was  already  bom  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  yet  because  he 
was  only  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  he  was  still  without  his  interior 
and  exterior  members.*  It  was  more  easy,  therefore,  to  recog- 
nize and  destroy  him,  since  he  was  rustic  and  gross,  and  had 


^  See  PUichdorf  cootra  Wtldensei,  c  i.,  BibL  patr.  Lugd.,  t.  zxr.,  f.  278:  Coram 
aimplioibas  Bentiantar,  aectam  eoram  daraase  a  temporibos  SilTeatri  papae,  qaando 
videlicet  ecolesia  eoepit  habere  propriaa  poaaeaaionea.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Baioar, 
who  pointa  to  the  troe  hiatorical  origin  of  the  lect,  atiU  reckona  amoDg  the  reaaona  why 
thia  aeet  waa  more  miachievoua  than  any  other,  ita  longer  duration:  Aliqaienim  diount, 
quod  duraverit  a  tempore  SilTeatri,  aliqni  a  tempore  apoetolomm. 

^  Publiahed  iji  Paul  Perrin'a  Hiatoire  dea  Vaodoia,  lib.  iiL 

t  Al  temp  de  U  apoatol  ia  aia  so  qne  Tiinteehrist  era  ia  conceopu,  ma  ear  eascui  ea- 
fant,  mancava  de  U  debit  membre  interiors  et  exteriors. 
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been  formed  a  mate.^  Bat  since  that  time  he  has  grown  up  to 
his  members,  and  attained  to  the.  complete  age  of  manhood.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  antichrist  as  one  that  is  yet  to  come  ; 
so  far  from  that,  he  is  already  old ;  his  power  and  authority  bare 
begun  already  to  diminish,  for  already  the  Lord  slays  this  god< 
less  beast  by  the  spirit  of  his  month,  by  many  men  of  good  dis- 
position,^ sending  forth  a  power  which  is  opposed  to  his,  and  to 
that  of  those  who  are  fond  of  him."  We  see,  then,  that  this 
book  was  composed  at  a  time  when  several  antagonists  of  the 
church  system  had  already  made  their  appearance  in  these  dis- 
tricts, when  their  doctrines  had  met  with  acceptance  from  the 
people,  and  it  already  seemed  that  the  hierarchy  must  give  way 
to  a  purer  and  freer  progress  of  evangelical  truth.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

All  the  accounts  which  go  back  to  the  origili  of  the  sect  agree 
in  this,  that  it  started  with  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  by  the  name 
of  Peter  Waldus  (Pierre  de  Vaux).^  At  a  certain  time,  when 
he  happened  to  be  attending  an  assembly  of  respectable  citizens 
in  Lyons,  one  of  the  number  suddenly  expired.  This  incident, 
reminding  him  of  the  lot  which  might  at  any  time  be  his  own,  left 
on  him  so  powerful  an  impression  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  all 
other  concerns,  and  to  occupy  himself  solely  with  the  concerns  of 
religion.  He  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain,  from  the  original 
fountain  itself,  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion, than  what  he  could  derive  from  the  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture cited  by  the  preachers.  For  this  reason,  he  gave  to  two  eccle- 
siastics, one  Stephen  de  Ansa,  a  man  of  some  learning,  the  other 

^  Enaima  ro^tic  et  grossier,  el  era  foil  mut. 

"^  Car  «1  es  fait  de  Dio  ja  veil  et  que  el  descreis  ia:  ear  la  soa  potesta  et  authorita  es 
amerina  et  que  lo  Seit;iior  Jesus  occi  aquest  felon  per  lo  Spent  de  la  soa  bocea  en  molii 
home  de  bona  volunta. 

**  Tbis,  Bainer,  with  other  cod  temporaries  says  (c.  v.),  Particularly  weighty  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Dominican  Stephen  de  Borbone,  or  de  Bella  Villa,  in  his  book  De  sep- 
tern  donis  8piritU8  sancti ;  from  which  book,  hidden  among  the  manuscripto  of  the 
library  of  the  Sorbonne,  D'Argentre  has  communicated  a  passage  which  belongs  here, 
in  the  Collectiu  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  t.  i.,  f.  85.  This  person  was  himself  a 
resident  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1223,  and  two  years  later  composed  this  work.  He  bad  bis 
accounts  from  several  persons  who  had  associated  with  the  founders  of  the  Waldensian 
sect,  and  particularly  with  that  ecclesiastic  Ydros  whom  Peter  Waldus  employed  as  a 
writer.  If  Pilichdorf  (c.  i.)  derives  the  surname  of  Peter  Waldus  or  Waldenees  from 
his  native  place,  and  says  that  another  man  from  Lyons,  by  the  name  of  John,  was  asso- 
ciated with  him,  this  does  not  essentially  disagree  with  the  other  accounts. 
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fiernard  Ydros,  who  was  a  practised  writer,  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
on  condition  they  would  prepare  for  him  a  translation  of  the  gos- 
pels and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  Bomance  language, 
which  one  was  to  dictate,  the  other  write  down.i  He  procured 
to  be  drawn  up,  also,  by  the  same  persons,  a  collection  of  sayings 
of  the  church  fathers,  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice, — so- 
called  Sententiae,  These  writings  he  read  with  great  diligence, 
and  so  the  religions  direction  he  had  received  from  the  incident 
above  mentioned  was  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  he  was  now 
seized  with  an  earnest  desire  to  follow  the  apostles  in  evangelical 
poverty.  He  distributed  all  his  property  amongst  the  poor,  and 
proposed  to  found  a  spiritual  society  of  Apostolicals,  a  society  for 
the  spread  of  evangelical  truth,  in  knowledge  and  life,  among  the 
neglected  people,  in  city  and  country.  He  employed,  for  this 
purpose,  multiplied  copies  of  his  Bomance  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  by  degrees,  was  extended  to  the  whole  Bible.  He 
and  his  companions  laboured  with  great  zeal,  and  certainly  with- 
out any  thought,  at  first,  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
church,  but  simply  aiming  at  a  spiritual  society,  like  many  others' 
in  the  service  of  the  church;  with  this  difference,  that  while 
other  founders  of  such  societies  were  animated  with  a  zea!  for  the 
church,  and  its  laws  possessed  for  them  all  the  force  of  truth 
drawn  directly  from  the  Word  of  God,  Peter  Waldus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  influenced  more  by  the  truth  derived  immediately 
from  the  Scriptures ;  though  this  was  still  mixed  up,  in  his  case, 
with  the  church-doctrines  of  those  times,  and  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments were,  at  first,  blended  together.  Practical  religion  was 
the  great  thing  with  him.  He  entered  into  no  conscious  opposi- 
tion with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
descry  anything  heretical  in  this  society.  The  ecclesiastical 
authorities  might  have  adopted  such  a  society,  and  taken  the 
direction  of  it  into  their  own  hands.'  But  an  influential  union  of 
laymen,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  people ;  a 
union  which  had  sprung  up,  independently  of  the  clerus,  from 
among  the  laity,  and  made  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves  the 
source  of  religious  doctrine,  might,  however,  appear  to  be  some- 

^  Tbe  above-uamed  Stepben  de  Bnnloue  wan  personally  acqaainted  with  boib  tbcs^ 
rcelesitifitica, 
'  As  was  exemplified  in  ibat  soeietj  of  Rnymund  ralmnris.     Per  p.  6 

2 
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thing  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order,  and  excite  the  jealousy  and 
the  suspicion  of  the  clerus.  This  society,  though  not  conscious 
as  yet  of  any  opposition  with  the  Catholic  element,  was,  from  the 
first,  distinguished  from  other  such  societies  by  the  fact  that  this 
element  exercised  no  particular  power  over  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination, but  retired  out  of  sight  before  a  sober,  practical,  biblical 
element  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Those  who  were  gorerned 
by  the  church  spirit,  certainly  felt  some  sach  difference.  The 
archbishop  of  Lyons  was  for  suppressing  the  whole  by  an  autho- 
ritative  decision.  He  forbade  Peter  Waldus  and  his  companions 
to  expound  the  Scriptures  and  to  preach.  But  they  did  not 
think  they  ought,  in  obedience  to  this  magisterial  decree,  to  de- 
sist from  a  calling  which,  they  were  conscious,  was  from  God. 
Declaring  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  man, 
they  perscTered  in  the  work  which  they  had  begun.  Eyen  yet, 
howerer,  they  entertained  no  thought  of  forming  a  sect  separate 
from  and  standing  forth  hostile  to  the  church.  One  other  means 
remained,  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  unite  the  continn- 
&nce  of  their  spiritual  activity  with  obedience  to  the  church, 
namely,  by  applying  to  the  pope  himself.  This  they  undertook 
to  do.  They  sent  delegates  from  their  body  to  pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  transmitting  to  him  a  copy  of  their  Romance  rersion 
of  the  Bible,  and  soliciting  his  approbation  as  well  of  that  as  of 
their  spiritual  society.^  The  matter  was  discussed  before  the 
Lateran  council,  then  assembled,  in  the  year  1170.  Interesting 
is  the  account  which  the  Franciscan  monk,  Walter  Mapes  of 
England,  who  was  present  at  this  council,  has  given  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  from  liis  personal  observation.  *'  They  have  no  settled 
place  of  abode.  They  go  about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in  woollen 
garments,  possessing  nothing,  but,  like  the  apostles,  having  all 
things  in  common ;  following,  naked,  him  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.*'  A  commission  was  appointed  to  institute  an  exact 
examination  of  the  case.     The  above  Franciscan  was  a  member 

1  We  owe  these  statements  to  an  eye-witness,  the  English  Franciscan  Walter  Mapes 
(Mapeus),  who,  in  his  work  De  nugis  curialium,  to  be  found  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  has  given  au  account  of  this  embassy  of  (be  Waldenses 
and  of  his  conversation  with  two  of  the  number.  This  part  of  the  above-named  work 
has  been  published  by  archbishop  Usher  (Usserius),  in  his  work,  De  christianamm 
ecclesianim  in  occidentis  praesertim  partibus  contiuua  successione  et  statu.  Londini, 
1687,  f.  112. 
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of  it.     He  says  that  he  took  pains  to  enter,  with  them,  into  an 
inyestigation  of  their  religious  knowledge  and  of  their  orthodoxy. 
They  appeared  to  him  an  nneducated,  ignorant  people ;  and  he 
was  surprised  that  the  council  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  hare 
anything  to  do  with  such  people.     He  conversed  with  two,  who 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  leaders ;  but  the  examination  which  he 
held  with  them  did  not  relate  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  to  their  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  terminology  of 
the  church,  in  which,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  these  pious,  un- 
learned laymen  were  but  poorly  versed.     He  asked  them,  first, 
whether  they  believed  on  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  to  which  they  could,  with  perfect  propriety,  reply  in  the 
afiSrmative.     He  then  asked  them,  if  they  also  believed  on  the 
mother  of  Christ  ?     The  poor  people,  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  common  distinction,  in  the  doctrinal  language  of  the  schools, 
between  credere  aliquid  and  in  aliquidj  and  supposed  that  they 
were  simply  called  upon  to  explain  whether  they  were  infected 
or  not  with  the  heretical  opinions  concerning  Mary,  answered 
this  question  also  in  the  affirmative,  which  was  followed  with  a 
general  shout  of  laughter.     Tet  this  Walter  Mapes,  who  thought 
himself  entitled  to  regard  the  Waldenses  with  so  much  con- 
tempt, must  have   known  how  much   good   might  have   been 
efifected  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal,  which  would  have  flowed  from 
the  reaction  of  such  a  principle  as  exhibited  itself  in  the  Wal- 
denses ;  'for  he  says  of  them :  "  They  began  at  present  in  the 
humblest  manner,  because  they  had  not  as  yet  gained  any  firm 
footing ;  but  had  we  suffered  them  to  gain  admittance,  we  should 
have  been  driven  out  ourselves."*     The  pope  refused  the  Wal- 
denses the  wished-for  permission,  and  forbade  them  to  preach 
or  expound  the  Scriptures.     It  now  became  necessary  for  them  to 
decide  whether  they  should  obey,  and  desist  from  their  work,  or 
stand  forth  in  open  opposition  to  the  church.     Among  the  sects 
on  whom,  at  this  Lateran  council,  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced,  the  adherents  of  Peter  Waldus  do  not  occur. 
It  was  necessary,  indeed,  to  wait  and  see  what  course  they  them- 
selves would  take  after  this  papal  prohibition.     But  being  sure 
of  their  cause  as  being  from  God,  no  papal  authority  could  induce 

1  Humillimo  none  incipiunt  modo,  quia  pedf  m  infcrre  ncqueunt,  qoos  si  admiscrimus, 
expellemur. 
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them  to  give  it  up ;  and  they  mast  necessarily  appear,  therefore, 
as  declared  enemies  of  the  church,  as  in  fact  they  were  considered, 

•  under  the  abore-named  pope's  successor,  Lucius  the  Third. 
Without  any  doubt  it  was  those  Waldenses,  who  were  condemned, 
in  1183,  by  the  last-named  pope,  together  with  other  heretics, 
under  the  name  of  persons  qui  se  humiliatos  vel  pauperea  de 
Lugduno  falso  nomine  mentiitntur.  Certainly  this  is  a  surname 
which  the  Waldenses  applied  to  themselves,  as  followers  of  the 
apostolical  poverty  ;  as  from  their  wooden  shoes,  ^  which  they  also 
considered  to  be  a  mark  of  the  apostolical  dress,^  they  were  called 
Sabotiers,  insahbatati.  But  though  they  were,  at  first,  for  fol- 
lowing the  apostles  in  coarseness  of  dress,  according  to  the  com- 
mon notions  of  their  times,  yet  afterwards,  by  their  continual 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  be  led  to  a  purer 
knowledge  and  a  freer  direction  in  regard  to  all  such  matters  ; 
for  one  of  their  opponents  says  afterwards  of  them,  that  their 
dress  was  neither  expensive  nor  yet  altogether  mean.  They 
rapidly  spread  themselves  from  South  France  to  Italy,  where  they 
appear  under  the  name  of  the  Pauperea  de  Lombardict;  the 

'  Piedmontese  mountains,  those  districts  in  which  Claudius  of  Turin 
had  formerly  laboured,  soon  furnished  them  a  permanent  home, 
where  they  continued  to  propagate  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
persecutions.*  We  have  before*  seen  how  already,  under  Inno- 
cent the  Third,  they  found  an  entrance  into  the  districts  on  the 
Bhine ;  how  societies  of  laymen,  in  which  men  zealously  studied 
and  sought  edification  from  the  Bible,  afford  indications  of  the 
influence  of  the  Waldenses.  Though  it  was  imagined  that  the 
sect  had  been  totally  exterminated  in  this  quarter,  yet  a  remnant 
of  it  may  have  been  saved,  which  continued  to  propagate  itself 
in  secret.  In  the  year  1231,  a  multitude  of  heretics  suddenly 
appear  in  the  districts  on  the  Rhine  and  other  countries  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  persecution  against  them  continued  raging  for 

1  Such  wooden  elioes  were  calleil  mhoh. 

3  Ebrord,  o.  x.w.:  Etiam  sabatateuses  a  sabatata  potiiis  quam  Cliristiaui  a  ChriBto  8« 
voluut  appellari. 

8  The  records  of  the  arcliives  of  Turin  are  said  to  testify  of  this.  See  the  tract,  Fra 
Dolcino,  and  the  Patarenes  of  Julius  Krone,  Leips.  1844,  p.  22,  note.  There  is  cited 
here  a  command  already  issued,  by  llie  emperor  Otho  the  Fourth,  against  the  baereticos 
Vahlenses,  qui  in  Taurinonsl  diotcesi  zizania  scminant. 

*  See  above,  p.  39. 
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three  years.  At  Trters  were  to  be  found  three  schools  of  the 
heretics.  There  seem  to  have  been  yarioas  sects,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  spread  of  German  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood,  are  certainly  marks  which  indicate 
the  Waldenses.^  As  according  to  what  we  have  already  said,' 
the  entrance  which  the  Catharists  found  into  these  districts  was 
facilit-ated  by  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  the  same  was  undoubtedly  the  case  also  with  the  Wal- 
denses. 

When  Innocent  the  Fourth  was  venting  his  fury  against  the 
Hohenstaufen  family,  and  suspending  ban  aqd  interdict  over  those 
who  stood  faithful  to  that  house,  heretics  spread,  as  a  contem- 
porary writer  reports,  at  Halle  in  Suabia.  They  rang  the  tocsin, 
and  collected  together  the  lords  and  nobles  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  preached,  publicly,  that  the  pope  and  all  ecclesiastics 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  were  heretics  and  traitors  to  the 
people.  They  had  no  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  could  ad- 
minister no  sacraments,  as  they  lived  in  every  species  of  vice. 
Neither  pope  nor  bishop  could  lay  an  interdict  on  a  people.  Men 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  divine 
worship  by  their  arbitrary  will.  They  denounced  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  as  people  who  had  brought  the  church  to  ruin  by 
their  false  preaching,  and  who  led  vicious  lives.  As  there  was 
no  one  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  give  force  to  the  right  faith  by 
a  right  course  of  living;  God,  who,  when  others  kept  silent,  was 
able  to  raise  up  preachers  from  the  very  stones,  had  called  them, 
they  said,  to  proclaim  the  truth.  "  We  preach  to  you,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  no  lying  indulgence,  such  as  the  pope  and  the  bishops 
have  invented,  but  we  preach  that  which  God  alone  and  our  com- 
munity are  able  to  bestow.'^     They  called  upon  the  people  to 

1  See  the  report  of  m  contemporary,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  the  archbishops  of  Triers 
(Oesta  Trevirorum,  ed.  Augustae  Trevirorom,  1836,  vol.  i.,  c.  civ.,  p.  319) :  £t  plurea 
erant  seetae  et  mulli  earum  instructi  erant  scripturis  Sanctis,  qnas  babebant  in  tfaeuto- 
uicam  translatas;  and  among  tbeir  doctrines:  indifferentes  corpus  Domini  a  viro  et 
mnliere,  ordinato  et  non  ordinato,  in  scntella  et  oailiee  et  ubique  locorum  posse  confici 
dicebant. 

i  Page  302. 

S  The  abbot  Albert  of  Stade  in  bis  Cbroniele,  at  the  year  1248,  ed.  Helmstad.  1587, 
p.  220. 

4  Indulgentiam,  quam  damns  vobis,  non  damns  flctaro  vel  compositam  ab  apostolico 
▼el  episoopis,  sed  de  solo  Ueo  et  ordine  nostro. 
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pray,  not  for  the  pope,  whose  lifb  was  so  wicked  that  he  deserred 
not  to  be  mentioned ;  but  for  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  his  soo 
Conrad  the  Fourth  ;  for  these  were  honest  men.     Tet  there  is 
nothing  in  the  facts  here  stated,  which  would  lead  ns  to  think 
particularly  of  the  Waldenses.     The  noisy  demonstration  seems 
more  like  the  manner  of  other  sects,  than  the  Waldenses.     Nei- 
ther does  what  these  people  held  concerning  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  which  one  could  receive  by  their  "order"  alone,  in  case  their 
representations  are  correctly  reported,  answer  to  the  principles 
of  the  Waldenses ;  nor  the  fact  that,  for  the  time  being,  they 
allowed  a  value  to  be  attached  to  masses  for  departed  souls,  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people  against  the  interdict.^     If 
we  are  not  to  suppose  here  some  community  or  other  of  Aposto- 
licals,  called  forth  by  opposition  to  the  worldliness  of  the  church, 
we  might  perhaps  suppose  Catharists,  whose  crafty  management, 
which  was  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
veracity,  perhaps  here  betrays  itself.     It  was,  moreover,  in  con- 
formity with  their  policy,  to  draw  the  people  to  them  at  first  by 
opposition,  and  to  let  nothing  be  known,  at  the  outset,  ooncem- 
ing  their  doctrine. 

As  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses  is  to  be  traced  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  they  always  remained  true  to  this  direction.  A 
great  knowledge  of  the  Bible  distinguished  men  and  women 
among  them ;  and  this  circumstance,  contrasted  with  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Scriptures  among  the  clergy,  contributed  to  their 
spread.  Bainer  reckons  among  the  means  which  served  to  pro- 
mote the  sect,  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.  The  same  writer  men- 
tions in  this  connection,  that  he  had  seen  an  illiterate  peasant 
who  had  learned  by  heart  the  book  of  Job,  and  several  others 
who  had  committed  the  entire  New  Testament.^  He  says: 
**  Among  all  the  sects  that  have  hitherto  existed,  there  has  been 
none  more  pernicious  to  the  church  than  the  sect  of  the  Leonists 
(Waldenses  of  Lyons)  ;  because  it  is  the  most  universally  spread  ; 
for  there  is  hardly  a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
Next,  because  while  other  sects  repel  their  hearers  by  the  blas- 

1  Thus  they  are  reported  to  have  said :  Ut  missas  audirent  super  animam  ipeorura  et 
tacramento  ecelesiae  libere  perciperent,  quia  ipsis  peroeptis  mnDdificarentiir. 
3  Bainer,  c.  iiu 
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phemoas  character  of  their  doctrines,  the  Leonists  maintained  a 
great  show  of  piety ;  because  they  led  a  pious  life  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  were  quite  orthodox  in  their  doctrine  concerning 
God,  and  adopted  all  the  articles  of  the  apostolic  creed.  They 
only  abused  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  clergy,  in  doing  which 
they  found  ready  hearers  among  the  people."^  The  same  writer 
represents  the  heretics,  by  whom  doubtless  he  means  more  parti- 
cularly the  Waldenses,  as  saying :  "  With  us,  men  and  women 
teach,  and  he  who  is  but  a  scholar  of  seren  days  already  teaches 
others.  Among  the  Catholics,  a  teacher  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
who  can  repeat  fVom  memory,  letter  for  letter,  three  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  But  with  us,  a  man  or  woman  is  rarely  to  be  found 
who  cannot  repeat  the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  yemacular 
language."^  Ignorant  priests  in  South  France  would  invite, 
therefore,  the  Waldenses  to  dispute  with  other  sects,  whom  they 
found  it  difficult  to  manage  themselves  on  account  of  their  igno- 
rance of  the'  Scriptures.'  And  Bainer,  where  speaking  of  the 
sects  generally  he  seems  to  have  the  Waldenses  chiefly  in  his 
eye,  thus  describes  their  mode  of  living  :*  "  They  are  orderly 
and  modest  in  their  manners ;  their  dress  is  neither  expensive 
nor  mean ;  they  eschew  oaths,  falsehood,  and  fraud  ;  they  en- 
gage in  no  sort  of  traffic.^  They  live  on  what  they  earn  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands  from  day  to  day.  Even  shoemakers  are 
teachers  among  them.*  They  amass  no  wealth,^  but  are  contented 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  also  chaste,"  where 
he  adds,  '*  especially  the  Waldenses.  They  are  never  found 
hanging  about  wine-shops  ;  they  attend  no  balls  nor  other  vani- 
ties. They  govern  their  passions ;  they  are  always  at  work ; 
and  on  this  accoiynt  learn,  or  teach  and  pray,  but  little."'     After- 


1  Cai  maltitado  laioorom  ftioilis  est  ftd  credendum.    L.  e.  o.  iv. 

S  L.  e.  e.  viii. 

S  So,  says  William  of  Puy  Laurent,  in  the  prologae  to  his  work  above  referred  to,  in 
Dn  Chesne,  U  t.,  f.  666:  lUi  Waldenses  contra  alios  acotissime  disputabant,  nnde  et  in 
eorom  odinm  alii  admittebantnr  a  sacerdotibos  idiotSs.  These  words  may  indeed  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  ignorant  priests  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  other  sects 
to  conduct  the  dispute  with  the  Waldenses,  whom  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  refute. 

4  0.  viL 

*  Whieh  eovM  not  be  said  of  the  Catharists,  as  is  evident  fh>m  what  is  cited  above, 
p.  803. 

0  Neither  can  this  apply  to  the  Catbarists.    See  above,  p.  393. 

7  The  last  could  not  of  course  be  a  matter  of  outward  observation  for  others. 


] 
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wards,  to' be  sure,  this  writer  mentions  also,  as  a  cbaracteristie 
of  the  sect,  that  they  hypocritically  confessed  and"  took  part  in 
the  mass.  This,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  remarked 
above,^  may  apply  perhaps  to  the  Gatharists,  bat  hardly  to  the 
Waldenses.  Though  in  general  they  supported  themselves  bj 
manual  labour  rather  than  by  trade,  and  scattered  themselves 
more  among  the  people  than  among  the  nobles,  yet  a  number  of 
them  dealt  in  jewels  and  ornaments  of  dress  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining access  to  the  families  of  the  great.  When  they  had  dis- 
posed of  rings  and  trinkets,  and  were  asked  if  they  had  nothing 
more  to  sell,  they  answered :  ''  Yes,  we  have  jewels  still  more 
precious  than  any  you  have  seen  ;  we  would  be  glad  to  show  you 
these  also,  if  you  would  promise  not  to  betray  us  to  the  clergy/* 
On  being  assured  that  they  should  be  safe,  they  said  :  ''  We  have 
a  precious  stone,  so  brilliant,  that  by  its  light  a  man  may  see 
God  ;  another,  which  radiates  such  a  fire  as  to  enkindle  the  love 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  its  possessor, — and  so  they  went  on.  The 
precious  stones  which  they  meant,  were  passages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  various  application.^ 

Pope  Innocent  the  Third  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
mistake  committed  by  his  predecessor  in  compelling  the  Wal- 
deuses  to  break  away,  contrary  to  their  own  original  intention, 
from  the  church  ;  and  he  sought  to  correct  it.  He  was  for  con- 
verting the  Waldenses  from  an  heretical  society  into  a  church 
society  of  pauperea  Catholici,  Some  ecclesiastics  of  South 
France,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Waldenses,  took  the  lead  in  an 
enterprise  of  this  sort ;  particularly,  a  certain  Durand  de  Osca. 
They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  submitted  to  the  pope  a 
confession  of  faith  containing  everything  belonging  in  general  to 
orthodoxy,  and  opposed  in  particular  to  the  antichurchly  ten- 
dencies and  opinions  of  the  Waldenses.  The  pope  confirmed  the 
new  society  of  pauperea  Catholici,  formed  of  Waldenses  who  had 
returned  back  to  the  church.  The  ecclesiastics  and  better  edu* 
cated  were  to  busy  themselves  with  preaching,  exposition  of  the 


1  p.  431. 

'i  See  c.  Tiii.  That  the  paiticalar  passages  here  cited  should  be  the  angeKs  salutation 
to  Mary  with  the  annunciation  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  and  the  13th  chapter  of  John 
relating  to  the  washing  of  tlie  disciples'  feet,  points  to  the  Waldenses  rather  than  to  the 
Catbarists. 
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Bible,  religious  instruction,  and  combating  the  sects ;  but  all  the 
laity,  who  were  not  qualified  to  exhort  the  people  and  combat  the 
sects,  should  occupy  houses  by  themselyes,  where  they  were  to  lire 
in  a  pious  and  orderly  manner.  This  spiritual  society,  so  remodelled, 
should  endeayour  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  all  the  Waldenses 
with  the  church.  As  the  Waldenses  held  it  unchristian  to  shed 
blood  and  to  swear,  and  the  presiding  ofBcers  of  the  new  spiritual 
society  begged  the  pope  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  join 
them  should  be  released  from  all  obligation  of  complying  with  cus- 
toms of  this  sort,  the  pope  granted,  at  their  request,  that  all  such 
as  joined  them  should  not  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military 
service  against  Christians,  nor  to  take  an  oath  in  ciyil  processes ; 
adding,  indeed,  the  important  clause, — so  far  as  this  rule  could 
be  obseryed  in  a  healthful  manner  without  injury  or  oflfence  to 
others ;  and,  especially,  with  the  permission  of  the  secular  lords.i 
In  Italy  and  Spain,  also,  the  zeal  of  these  representatiyes  of  the 
church  tendency  among  the  Waldenses  seemed  to  meet  with 
acceptance.  The  pope  gladly  lent  a  hand  in  promoting  its  more 
general  spread,  and  he  was  inclined  to  grant  to  those  who  came 
oyer  to  it,  when  they  had  once  become  reconciled  with  the  church, 
various  marks  of  favour.  But  he  insisted  on  nnconditional  sub- 
mission ;  and  refused  to  enter  into  any  conditional  engagements. 
There  were  a  hundred  Waldenses  in  Milan  who  declared  them- 
selves  ready  to  come  back  to  the  church  on  condition  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  property  on  which  they  had  erected  a  house  for  their 
meetings,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  archbishop,  should 
be  restored  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  on  it  another 
edifice  for  similar  purposes.  But  this  the  pope  did  not  think 
proper  to  grant,  because  the  fellowship  of  the  church  must  not 
be  sought  after  from  motives  of  temporal  interest,  but  solely  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  soul.  Yet,  at  the  same  time.  Inno- 
cent issued  a  brief  to  the  archbishop  ot  Milan,^  inviting  him  to 
receive  those  Waldenses — if  they  were  disposed  to  be  reconciled 
with  God  and  the  church  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation — 
with  due  tenderness  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  and  then  if, 
according  to  the  wisdom  which  Ood  had  given  him,  it  appeared 
consistent  as  well  with  the  honour  as  with  the  well-being  of  the 

1  See  Innocent,  epp.  lib.  zL,  ep.  198.  3  L.  c  lib.  zii.,  ep.  17. 
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church  BO  to  do,  he  might  grant  them  this  or  some  other  place 
where  they  might  meet  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
horting each  other  and  their  friends,  so  far  as  this  conld  be  done 
without  any  grievoos  scandal  to  others/  Bnt  in  the  bishops 
generally,  who  perhaps  might  hare  cause  for  not  placing  full  con- 
fidence in  this  conyersion  of  the  Waldenses,  the  pope  found  no 
inclination  to  second  his  own  milder  views;  and  he  had  to  com- 
plain that  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Tarraco  sought  evasions, 
with  a  view  to  put  off  the  readmission  of  them  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  church ;  and  in  a  letter  to  those  bishops,^  bidding  them 
delay  the  thing  no  longer,  he  assured  them  it  could  not  be  his  will 
that,  by  their  fiarshness^  any  who  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  the 
divine  grace  should  be  repelled  firom  the  boundless  mercy  of  Gh>d.* 
In  Catalonia,  this  spiritual  society  of  pauperes  CathoUd  main- 
tained itself  for  some  time.  At  its  head  stood  the  above-named 
Durand  of  Osca,  who  had  written  some  tracts  against  the  Wal- 
denses.  But  though  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  principle 
lying  at  bottom  of  the  tendency  of  the  Waldenses  had  been  fully 
developed,  such  measures  for  their  reunion  with  the  dominant 
church  might  have  been  successfiil,  it  was  now  too  late ;  and  even 
that  society  is  said  to  have  gradually  fallen  to  decay.*  When  a 
bishop  of  South  France  asked  a  highly  respected  knight  of  this 
district,  why  they  did  not  eipel  the  Waldenses  from  their  pro- 
vince, he  answered  :  "  We  cannot  do  it ;  for  we  have  grown  up 
with  them,  and  have  kinsmen  among  them ;  besides,  we  see  them 
living  in  all  honesty."^ 

The  Waldenses  went  on  the  principle  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, independent  of  every  other  authority,  explained  firom 
themselves,  are  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  source  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  whatever  could  not 

1  Et  Bi  demnm  ■eoundum  datam  vobis  m  Deo  pradeDtiam  tam  ecolesiastioae  honestati 
quam  eorum  saluti  videritis  expedire,  pratom  praedictum  aeu  alium  locum  idonenm,  in 
quo  ad  ezhortandnm  se  ipaos  et  amieos  eorum  cum  iimore  Domiui  Taleant  oonveiiire, 
ooDcedalii  eisdem  sine  griTi  scandalo  aliorum,  quoniam  aliter  est  onm  conversis  quam 
cum  perversis  agendum.    Lib.  xii.,  ep.  17. 

3  Lib.  xiii.,  ep.  78. 

9  Nolentes,  sieut  etiam  neo  yeUe  debemns,  nt  qui  trahi  gratia  dinna  ereduntur,  per 
duritiam  vpstraro  ab  inflnita  Dei  misericordia  repeUantur. 

4  See  the  Chronicle  of  William  Puy  of  Laurent,  c.  viii.,  where  it  is  said  of  them :  Hi 
in  quadam  parte  Catalaaniae  annis  pluribus  sic  vizemnt,  sed  paulatim  postea  defeceront. 

6  L.  c. 
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• 

be  derived  Arom  them  ought  to  be  rejected.  They  most  of  course 
then,  when  expelled  from  the  church,  since  they  were  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  all  other  considerations,  be  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  would  erery  day  become  purer,  and 
to  a  rejection  of  the  statutes  at  yariance  therewith,  which 
would  eyery  day  become  more  complete.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  certain  that  they  combated  all  those  doctrines  which  had 
grown  out  of  a  confusion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  points 
of  yiew ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  necessary  special  priest- 
hood,— all  that  was  connected  with  the  church  theocracy,  the 
doctrine  of  the  seyen  sacraments,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
of  transubstantiation,  of  the  worship  of  saints,  of  purgatory, 
and  its  associate  dogma,  that  of  indulgences.  This  is  shown 
by  the  writings  composed  in  these  times,  against  the  WaU 
denses,  and  by  the  minutes  of  trials  published  by  Philip  of  Lim- 
borcli.,  They  reyiyed  the  consciousness  of  the  universal  Chris- 
tian priesthood;  hence,  laymen  among  them  heard  confessions, 
gave  absolution,  bestowed  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.* 
By  this  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  was  not  excluded, 
however,  the  idea  of  certain  ecclesiastical  offices  which  sub- 
sisted among  them,  and  which  had  been  arranged  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  body.^  Starting  from  the 
literal  understanding  of  the  Bible,  they  condemned  absolutely 

1  See  «.  g.  the  above-cited  tract  of  Piliehdorf^  from  the  twentieth  chapter  onward. 

S  See  the  abo?e-«ited  work  on  the  History  of  the  luquiaitipn.  Thus,  e.  g.  f.  201 : 
Dioti  Valdenees  credant,  quod  in  praesenti  Tita  solom  sit  poeniteiitia  et  sit  purgatoriom 
pro  peoeatis  et  quando  anima  recedit  a  oorpore,  Tadit  ad  paradiaum  vel  ad  infernum  et 
non  fSMinnt  orationes  nee  alia  soflfragia  pro  defhnotis,  quia  dioont,  quod  iUi,  qui  sunt  in 
paradise,  non  indigent  et  iUis,  qui  sunt  in  inferno,  non  prodessent. 

S  In  the  above  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  (f.  251),  a  married  oonntrjman  is  men- 
tioned who  used  common  bread  in  consecrating  and  distribnting  the  Lord*s  supper. 
Many  peculiar  and  dark  things  are  said  touching  the  wine  which  they  used.  The  con- 
secrated bread  was  preserved,  and  a  portion  of  it  eaten  daily.  It  is  said  of  one  who  died 
while  a  member  of  this  sect :  Quod  credebat  et  asserebat,  se  habere  potestatem  a  Domi- 
no, celebrandi  missam  et  consecrandi  verum  corpus  Ohrisii  de  materia  panis  communia 
fermentati  et  verum  sangoinem  de  vino  cum  oleo  et  sale  commixtis  in  scipho  ligueo  cum 
pede,  quem  ad  hoc  loco  caliois  secnm  habsbat,  qnamvis  esset  lalcus  nzoratus,  laborator 
et  agricola.  He  celebrated  the  mass  at  home  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  et  de  prodicto 
pane  ac  pocnlo  conmiunicabat  singulis  diebus  cnjuslibet  hebdomadis,  quando  sibi  vaca- 
bat.  de  pedis  panis  sic  per  eum  consecpatis,  quss  in  pixide  conservabat,  snmendo  de 
mane  pro  communione  diebus  singulis. 

*  F.  890.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  occurs  a  Migoralis  of  thf 
Wsldensian  sect. 
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the  oath,  all  shedding  of  blood,  military  seirice,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  death/  As  they  found  unconditional  truth  enjoined  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  they  are  said  to  haye  considered  every 
utterance  of  a  falsehood  a  mortal  sin."^  The  spirit  of  a  truly 
evangelical  bent  expresses  itself  also  in  the  confessions  composed 
in  the  Romance  language,  which  bear  the  very  impress  of  tj^ose 
times  when  the  Waldenses  arose.  Among  these  belongs  the 
tract  on  antichrist,  already  noticed.  Everything  is,  according  to 
this  document,  a  work  of  antichrist,  by  which  men  are  led  from 
relying  on  Christ  alone,  to  place  their  trust  in  external  things ; 
which  ascribes  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  dead,  outward 
faith,  and  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  the  ground  of  such  faith.' 
This  might  lead  us  to  infer,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty, 
that  the  author  of  the  tract  was  an  opponent  of  infant  baptism. 
It  was  also  described  as  a  work  of  antichrist,  that  he  built  the 
whole  fabric  of  religion  and  holiness  in  the  people  upon  his  mass, 
and  worked  up  in  it  a  tissue  of  various  Jewish,  pagan,  and  CkA^ 
tian  ceremonies.^  It  is  said  that  antichrist  covers  up  his  wicked- 
ness under  some  few  words  of  Christ,  under  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  the  councib,  which  the  servants  of  antichrist  ob- 
serve, just  so  far  as  they  may,  without  danger  of  any  interference 
with  their  wicked  lives  and  their  sinful  pleasures.'  The  author 
reckons  among  the  things  that  serve  to  conceal  antichrist,  the 
partly  hypocritical,  partly  truly  pious  life  of  many  in  the  church  ; 
for  the  elect  of  God,  who  choose  and  practice  goodness,  being  in 
the  church  of  antichrist,  were  captives  in  Babylon,  and  serve  as 
the  gold  with  which  antichrist  covers  his  vanity.  The  people  in 
whose  name  this  tract  was  composed,  deemed  themselves  bound 
to  renounce  antichrist  inwardly  and  outwardly  ;*  they  had  a  fel- 
lowship and  umty  of  good-will,  and  of  a  sincere  disposition 

^  See  f.  201  and  207,  and  other  ptsetgeti.  If,,  aft  Is  here  said,  they  appealed  to  the 
passage,  "  Jadge  not  Ibat  ye  be  not  judged^"  tbey  most,  et  eeone,  hare  eondemned  all 
ciril  trials. 

>  See  Alan.  c.  Taldenses,  lib.  ii.,  p.  2061 

S  Qae  el  attribnis  la  refbnnation  del  Sanct  Sperit  a  la  fb  mortar  de  fora  etbaptdftli  en- 
fant en  aquella  fe. 

4  La  qnarta  obra  de  TAntecbrist  es  laqnal  ensemp  bastio  et  ediflqoe  tota  religion  et 
sanctita  del  poble  en  la  soa  messa  et  ensemp  ba  teissat  Yarias  caeremonias  en  an  Jndai- 
cas  et  de  Ii  Gentil  et  de  li  Gbristtan. 

5  Los  quale  illi  garden,  entant  quant  non  destruon  la  mala  vita  et  volupta  de  lor. 

6  Nos  fozen  departiment  exterior  et  interior  de  luy. 
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among  one  another,  since  they  proposed  to  themselves  thd  pore 
and  simple  end  of  pleasing  the  Lord  and  attaining  to  salration. 
They  declared  themselves  to  be  resolved,  with  the  Lord's  help,  to 
embrace,  so  far  as  their  minds  were  capable  of  bearing  it,  the 
troth  of  Christ  and  of  his  bride,  small  as  their  knowledge  of  it 
might  be.  If  to  any  man  more  knowledge  of  the  truth  was 
given,  then,  they  more  hnmbly  desired  to  be  taught  by  him,  and 
to  be  corrected  of  their  mistakes.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is 
bestowed  by  that  fulness  ci  authority  which  is  in  Ood,  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  men  obtain  it  by  faith,  hope,  peni* 
tence,  love  ;  by  obedience  to  the  Word.^  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed by  antichrist  to  cover  his  wickedness,  they  reckoned  the 
miracles  now  and  then  performed, — noticing  the  fact  that  St  Paul 
enumerates  among  the  signs  of  antichrist,  lying  wonders.' 

A  second  beautiful  monument  of  this  Christian  spirit  is  the 
sketch  of  Christian  doctrine  intituled  the  Noble  Lesson.f  We 
have  no  just  grounds  for  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  date  which 
this  production  attributes  to  itself,  and  this  date  places  it  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Waldenses ;  for  it  is  observed  that  but  eleven 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  it  was  said,  that  we  live  iu  the  last 
times ; — whether  the  passages  in  the  epistle  of  St  Paul,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  immediate  context,  or  in  the  Apocalypse 
are  intended.  The  chronological  determination  agrees  with  the 
times,  in  either  case,  unless  we  suppose  a  calculation  exact  to  the 
letter.  In  the  Noble  Lesson,  the  following  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  old  law  and  the  new.  The  old,  curses  the  body  that 
brings  forth  no  fruit ;  the  new,  recommends  the  life  of  virginity .« 
The  old,  forbids  perjury  alone ;  the  new,  swearing  in  general  ;^  it 
bids  us  say  simply  yea  and  nay.  The  prohibition  of  all  shedding 
of  blood  is  also  cited.     The  apostles  are  represented  as  patterns 


1  Car  ilU  M  fn  Dio  auiboriiauviment  et  ea  CLrist  miDisteriiilmeiit,  per  te,  p«r  spe- 
ranza,  per  peniientia,  per  carita,  per  oW4icii4ia  de  parola  ea  rhome  partlcipatifamente. 

S  8eeUb.iiL,p.27L 

t  La  nobla  Leyeioo,  noble  le^oD,  first  published  Jbj  Leger,  iu  his  Uistuire  des  Vau* 
doit ;— a  more  complete  reprint  in  the  Choix  dee  poeaiee  originales  dea  Truubadoura« 
par  Bajnouard.    T.  ii,  p.  76. 

4  La  ley  velha  maiidi  lo  ventre,  que  fruo  non  a  porta* 
Ma  la  novella  eonaelha,  gardau  vergeneta. 

5  La  l«j  velba  deffent  eoluiuent  peijnrar. 
Ma  la  noTella  di  al  poa  tot  nou  jurar. 
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of  spiritaal,  Yolaniary  porerty  ;^   they  irere  contented  with  food 
and  raiment.     They  find,  howeyer,  bat  rery  few  followers  after 
them.     After  the  times  of  the  apo&tles,  there  were  some  teachers, 
it  is  said,  who  showed  the  way  of  Christ  our  Sayioar.     Bat  at 
present,  also,  there  are  a  few  who  earnestly  desire  to  show  the 
way  of  Christ ;  bat  they  are  so  persecuted,  that  it  is  hardly  in 
their  power  to  do  so.     They  were  especially  persecuted  by  the 
false  shepherds.     If  an  indiyidual  is  still  to  be  foand  who  neither 
curses,  swears,  Hes,  commits  adultery,  murders,  possesses  himself 
of  another's  goods,  nor  reyenges  himself  on  his  enemies,  they  say 
he  is  a  Waldensian,  and  deseryes  to  be  punished.'    Against  the 
priestly  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  said,  the  popes  since  the  times 
of  Silyester,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  all  put  together, 
haye  not  eyen  power  to  forgiye  a  single  mortal  sin.     God  alone 
can  forgiye  sins.     It  belongs  to  the  shepherds,  simply,  to  preach 
to  the  people,  to  pray  for  them,  to  exhort  the  people  to  repent- 
ance and  a  sincere  confession  of  their  sins  ;  to  fast,  giye  alms, 
and  pray  with  feryent  hearts ;  for  by  these  means  the  sools  of 
bad  Christians  who  haye  sinned  may  attain  to  salyation.*    The 
doctrines  of  the  Waldeoses  thus  expressed  perfectly  harmonize 
with  what  we  haye  said  concerning  the  origin  of  this  sect,  as  one 
which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  idea  of  the  eyangelical  poyerty  ;  and 
we  perceiye  how  the  eyangelical  spirit  in  it  gradually  attained  to 
a  freer  deyelopment. 


1  PoTerta  Bpin'toal.    Que  Tolbnn  esser  pftitre  per  propria  volanta. 

3  Qu'et  Yaodes  e  degne  de  punir. 

'  Car  per  aqnestas  cosas  troba  rarma  aalvament, 
De  noa  caytio  Crestians,  Uoal  baven  pecea. 

*  Mattland,  in  his  work  entitled  Facta  and  Dooumenta  illuatrative  of  the  hiatorji  doo- 
trine,  and  riiet  of  tbe  ancient  Albigeusea  and  WaldeD84>8,  London.  1832,  p.  115,  haaverj 
properly  directed  attention  to  tbe  criticiam  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  use  of  tbe 
ancient  eonfesaions  of  tbe  Waldenses ;  but  be  baa  certainly  carried  bis  doubts  too  fiir* 
One  mark  of  spuriousness  cited  by  bim,  tbe  divisions  of  tbe  Bible  into  chapters,  fi»t 
introduced  after  the  middle  of  tbe  thirteenth  century  (yet  it  is  already  to  be  met  with  in 
William  of  Paris),  may  no  doubt  excite  suspicions  against  the  statement  that  the  aboTe- 
c!ted  tract  concerning  anticbriat  originated  in  the  12th  century,  if  this  division  was  to 
be  found  in  the  original  foim  of  tliat  document,  fiut  the  whole  character  of  the  doco* 
ment,  as  well  as  of  tbe  lost  named  Noble  Le^on,  harmonizes  with  thia  period  of  tioia. 
Aa  it  regarda  the  style  and  language,  respecting  which  J  am  not  qualified  to  judge.  I 
must  rely  here  on  the  judgment  of  that  competent  critic,  Raynonard.  Maitland  supposes, 
it  is  true,  the  antique  fprm  of  the  language  is  no  proof  of  its  genuineness.  Whoever 
was  interested,  he  thinks,  to  forge  such  documents,  might  also  uke  pains  to  imitate  the 
language.    But  what  interest  could  a  later  Waldensian  be  supposed  to  have,  in  forging 
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It  was  in  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  we  saw  the  idea  of 
eyangelical  poverty  first  introduced  into  the  hierarchy  ;  bot  we 
also  saw^  how  the  popes,  by  their  participation  in  the  disputes 
within  this  order,  in  which  they  sided  with  the  milder  party 
among  the  Franciscans,  became  inyohed  in  a  contest  with  the 
zelantea  and  spiriiualeSy  and  how  it  thus  came  about  that  the 
idea  of  eyangelical  poverty  raised  to  importance  by  this  party 
took  another  direction,  was  set  up  against  the  worldliness  of  a 
church  corrupted  by  the  superfluity  of  earthly  goods,  and  by 
means  of  this  antagonism  many  others  might  be  called  forth, 
which  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  this  party  could  not 
fail  to  appear  heretical.  Added  to  this  was  the  influence  of 
those  prophetical  ideas,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  first  section, 
and  which,  propagated  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, had  been  continually  shaping  themselves  out  into  greater 
distinctness ;  particularly  those  ideas  in  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  by  the  abbot  Joachim,  whose  profound 
thoughts  and  intuitions  operated  in  various  ways  to  stimulate  and 
fhictify  inquiry.  The  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  opened  a 
wide  field  of  imaginative  conjecture  to  minds  deeply  conscious  of 
the  corruption  of  the  church  in  their  times,  and  piercing  with  a 
spirit  of  divination  into  the  future.  As  the  signs  of  the  times, 
which  are  presented  in  that  production  of  Joachim  as  tokens  of 
the  last  great  conflict,  were,  in  the  important  epochs  of  new 
evolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  repeated  in  manifold^  forms, 
and  exalted  to  a  still  higher  significance,  so  the  opinion,  which 
indeed  contained  something  of  truth,  that  this  final  judgment  was 
hinted  at  by  signs  corresponding  to  the  predictions  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, might  the  more  easily  obtain  credence.  The  abbot 
Joachim  had  given  the  impulse  to  that  kind  of  speculation  by 
which  men  were  led  to  trace  in  certain  correspondences,  in  which 
one  step  prefigured  that  which  was  to  follow,  the   progressive 

two  dociunents  like  these,  in  wbioli  tbere  ore  still  nmuy  things  which  do  not  a.ree  with 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  Waldenses  according  to  their  later  form. 

1  See  Tol.  ?iL,  p.  892. 

S  There  is  much  tnith  in  the  remark  which  Hamann  made  in  a  letter  to  Herder.  rt:la- 
t'v«*  to  the  New  Testament  prophecies  of  the  last  timen,  where  he  gays  of  the  Apoca 
lypse :  **  I  accordingly  did  not  consider  the  book  as  entirely  fnlfiUed,  but,  like  Judaism 
itself,  as  psrtly  s  sunding,  partly  a  progressive  ftilfilmenr.  The  sctusi  fulfllmeut  of  the 
book  is  but  a  type  of  a  higher  fhlfilment.**  See  Haroanu's  ^Tilings,  edited  by  F.  Roih- 
Vol.  Ti.,  p.  HI. 
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Ailfilmeut  of  the  prophetic  element  in  the  unfolding^  thread  of 
historical  facts.  The  ideas  of  the  erangelical  porerty  and  of  the 
9Lge  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in  these  intuitions  combined  to- 
gether ;  there  were,  howerer,  different  spiritual  tendencies, 
agreeing  only  in  their  opposition  to  the  existing  chnrch  form, 
which  seized  and  appropriated  these'  ideas  after  different  ways; 
sometimes,  as  we  saw  in  the  sect  of  Almaric  of  Bena,  a  mystical 
pantheism,  which  would  exchange  Christian  theism,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  religious  consciousness  on  a  Sayiour  of  the  world 
for  the  self-deification  of  mind,  representing  Christianity  as  being 
only  a  subordinate  form  of  religion  which  the  mind,  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  should  slough  off ;  sometimes  a  tendency, 
which,  conscious  that  Christianity  is  itself  the  absolute  religion, 
stroTO  after  a  freer  and  more  perfect  development  of  the  same, 
whereby  it  was  to  break  through  all  human  ordinances. 

As  the  strict  Franciscans  entertained  a  special  reyerence  for 
the  abbot  Joachim,  who  had  foretold  their  order  and  the  regener* 
ation  of  the  church,  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  instrument, 
and.  occupied  themselves  a  good  deal  with  the  explanation  of  his 
writings,  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  current  ideas 
in  the  same,  so  a  great  deal  was  said  among  them  about  a  new 
everlasting  gospel.  The  idea  of  such  a  gospel  belonged  really 
among  the  characteristic  and  peculiar  notions  of  Joachim ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  by  this  expression,  borrowed  from  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  (v.  6),  he  bad  understood,  following 
the  view  of  Origen,  a  new  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
as  opposed  to  the  sensuous  Catholic  point  of  view,  and  answering 
to  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  great  sensation  was  now 
created  by  a  commentary  on  the  eternal  gospel,  which,  after  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Franciscan  Gerhard,^  who, 
by  his  zeal  for  Joachim's  doctrines,  involved  himself  in  many 

1  Aisaredly  lUU  person  was  not,  as  be  was  afterwards  said  to  b»  (see  the  Directorhini 
inquisitionis  of  the  Dominican  Nicholas  Eymericus,  f.  272),  a  friend  and  kindred  spirit 
to  that  same  John  of  Parma,  who,  on  account  of  his  severity  as  a  reformer,  and  his  seal 
for  the  doctrines  of  Joachim,  suffered  much  i)erst>coiion,  was  deposed  from  his  office  as 
general  of  his  order,  had  Bonaventura  for  his  successor;  the  author  of  ihis  book,  as  mny 
be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  the  acts  of  thst  process  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Sorbonne  at  Paris,  by  a  member  of  the  papal  commission,  composed  of  three  cardinals 
appointed  to  examine  that  work,  was  Hu^o  of  St  Chers  (see  above,  p.  180).  See  the 
work  already  cited  relative  to  the  writers  of  the  Dominican  order,  by  Quetif  and  Echar4/ 
U  i.,  f  202;  Processus  in  librum  evaugelii  eeteruii. 
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persecutions  and  incurred  an  eighteen  years'  imprisonment,^  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *'  Introductoriua  in  evangelium  aeter- 
num"  Many  vague  notions  were  entertained  about  the  eternal 
gospel  of  the  Franciscans,  arising  from  superficial  views,  or  a 
superficial  understanding  of  Joachim's  writings,  and  the  offspring 
of  mere  rumour  or  the  heresy-hunting  spirit.  Men  spoke  of  the 
eternal  gospel  as  of  a  book  composed  under  this  title  and  circu- 
lated among  the  Franciscans.'  Occasionally,  also,  this  eternal 
gospel  was  confounded  perhaps  with  the  above-mentioned  Intro- 
ductorius.  In  reality,  there  was  no  book  existing  under  this 
title  of  the  Eternal  Gospel ;  but  all  that  is  said  about  it  relates 
simply  to  the  writings  of  Joachim.'*  The  opponents  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  objected  to  the  preachers  of  the  eternal  gospel,  that, 
according  to  their  opinion,  Christianity  was  but  a  transient  thing, 
and  a  new,  more  perfect  religion,  the  absolute  form,  destined  to 
endure  for  ever,  would  succeed  it.  William  of  St  Amour  says :« 
"  For  the  past  fifty-five  years  some  have  been  striving  to  substi- 
tute in  place  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  another  gospel,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  more  perfect  one,  which  they  called  the  gospel  of  the 

1  Sm,  respeoling  him.  Wadding.  AnnaU  of  the  Franciscan  order,  L  iv.,  at  the  year 
12S6. 

3  So  said  that  Ttolent  enemy  of  the  mendicant  monks,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the 
seoond  section,  ?oL  vii.,  p.  881,  William  of  St  Amonr.  In  bis  sennon,  preached  on  8t  J  ames 
and  St  Philip's  days  in  the  above-cited  edition  of  his  works,  p.  600,  where  he  is  de> 
scribing  the  dangers  which  belonged  to  the  si^ns  of  the  last  times,  and  without  donbt 
bad  the  Franciscans  in  his  mind,  he  ssys :  De  istis  pericnlis  jam  hsbemas  quaedam 
Parisiia,  soilieet  librom  illoB,  qui  vocatur  OTangelium  aetemnm.  £t  nos  vidimus  non 
modicam  partem  illiua  libri  et  audivi,  quod  ubicunque  est,  tantum  vel  plus  contineat  ille 
liber  qnam  tota  biblia,  which  might  certainly  be  said  with  propriety  of  the  compass  and 
extent  of  Joachim's  writings. 

S  8t«  the  learned  and  profound  essay  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Engelhardt,  in  his 
KirohengeachicLtlichen  Abhandlungen,  Erlangen,  1832,  p.  i,  et  f.  This  may  be  Tcry 
distinctly  gathered  from  the  statement  in  the  above-cited  acts  of  the  process  on  the  In- 
tioduetorius  in  evangelium  aetemum,  1.  o.  Quetif  et  Eohanl,  f.  203,  for  here  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated :  Quod  liber  ooncordiarum  vel  concoidia  veritatis  appellaretur  primus 
liber  evangelii  aetemi  et  quod  liber  iste,  qui  dioitur  Apocalypais  nova,  appellaretur 
seoundns  liber  ejusdem  evangelii.  similiter,  quod  liber,  qui  didtur  Psalterium  decem 
chordarum,  sit  tertius  liber  ejusdem  evmngelii.  Here  we  plainly  recognise  the  titles  of 
the  three  works  of  Joachim  mentioned  above,  in  a  note  x>n  p.  221.  With  this  agree  also 
the  following  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas :  Hoc  autem  evangelium,  de  quo  loquuntor 
(William  of  St  Amour  and  hia  party),  est  qnoddam  introductorium  in  libro  [a]  Joachim 
coropositum,  quod  est  ab  ecclesia  rvprobatnu,  vel  etiau  ipaa  doctrina  Joachim,  per  quam, 
ut  dicunt,  evangelium  Ghristi  mutatur.  See  opuscnlum  xvi.,  contra  iropugnanteiB  leli- 
gionem  (the  opponents  of  the  mendicant  orders).    0pp.  ed.  Venet.  t.  xix.,  p.  415. 

*  De  periculis  uovissimorum  temporum,  p.  38. 
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Holy  Spirit,  or  the  eternal  gospel.^  These  doctrines,  concerning 
a  new  eternal  gospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  in  the  times  of 
the  antichrist,  had  already,  in  the  year  1254, — where  perhaps  he 
refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  abo?e-nientioned  Introdnctorios, — 
been  set  forth  at  the  very  seat  of  theological  studies  in  Paris. 
Whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  antichristian  doctrine  would  even 
now  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  if  there  were  not  still  some* 
thing  that  withholdeth  (2  Thessal.  ii.  6),  namely,  the  power  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  bishops.  It  is  said  in  that  accursed  book, 
which  they  called  the  eternal  gospel,  which  had  already  been 
made  known  in  the  church,  that  the  eternal  gospel  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon  in 
brightness,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The  kingdom  of  the 
church,  or  the  gospel  of  Christ,  was  to  last  only  till  the  year 
1260.*'  In  a  sermon  which  we  have  already  noticed,^  he  points 
out  the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  eternal  gospel :  that  the 
sacrament  of  the  church  is  nothing;  that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to 
be  given,  and  a  new  constitution  of  the  church  introduced ;  and 
he  labours  to  show  that  on  the  contrary  the  form  of  the  hierarchy, 
under  which  the  church  then  subsisted,  was  one  resting  on  the 
divine  order,  and  altogether  necessary  and  immutable. 

These  charges  from  the  mouth  of  a  passionate  opponent  cannot 
certainly  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  a  doctrine  like  that  of 
Almaric,  concerning  a  new  religion  of  the  perfect,  close  at  hand, 
was  even  then  taught  among  the  strict  Franciscans.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  by  referring  back  to  the  account  giv«n  on  a  former  page, 
of  the  doctrines  of  Joachim,  how  St  Amour  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  he  found  all  this  in  Joachim's  writings,  which  surely  he 
had  read  but  superficially,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were 
so  highly  esteemed  among  the  Franciscans,  with  hostile  feelings, 
as  well  as  an  entirely  opposite  bent  of  mind.     And  since  the  ex- 

1  I  cannot  acqniesce  in  tbe  conjecture  of  Dr  Engelbardt,  that  William  of  St  Amoor 
here  bad  in  mind  ibe  doctrir.e  of  /kimaric  of  Bena,  hut  believe  that  be  always  bad  in 
view  tbe  doctrines  of  Joachim,  which  had  spread  in  the  Franciscan  order,  or  doctrines 
associated  with  Joachim's  ideas,  as  appears  evident  when,  after  tbe  words  above-cited, 
he  adds:  *'Qaod  (evangelic  aeterno)  adveniente  evacuabitur,  ut  dicunt,  evangelium 
Christi,  nt  parati  sumus  ostendere  in  illo  evangelio  maledicto.  Here  he  assuredly 
means  tbe  same  thing  which  in  the  place  first  cited  from  his  sermons  is  called  the 
gospel.  And  had  be  meant  Almnric,  who  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  reason  why  he  should  omit  to  mention  liis  uamv. 

3  L.  c  p.  500. 
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istiag  form  of  the  chnrch  constitation  seemed  to  him  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  he  conld  not  fail,  in- 
deed, where  Joachim  predicted  some  new  form  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christianity,  in  which  it  was  to  cast  aside  its  present  con- 
fined envelope,  to  see  therein  announced  some  new  antichristian 
gospel.  Taking  everything  together  which  the  opponents  cite 
from  the  "  Introductory  to  the  eternal  gospel,"  it  may  well  be 
doabted  whether,  even  in  this  book,  any  snch  doctrine,  implying 
the  destruction  of  Christianity,  was  set  forth.  The  whole  matter 
of  this  work  also  seems  to  have  consisted  in  an  explication  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  and  in  the  application 
of  them  to  the  genuine  Franciscan  order.  The  condemnation  of 
the  "  Introductory,"  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  could  not 
put  a  stop,  however,  to  the  circulation  of  these  ideas.  They  still 
continued  to  be  cherished  among  the  party  of  the  more  rigid 
Franciscans,  and  a  remarkable  individual,  who  sprung  up  in  the 
midst  of  that  body,  gave  them  a  new  impulse. 

This  was  John  Peter  de  Oliva  of  Provence,  who  fVom  his  twelfth 
year  had  been  educated  in  the  Franciscan  order.^  He  was 
governed  from  the  first  by  tl)at  eccentric  tendency  of  religious 
feeling  and  imagination  which  had  gone  forth  from  Francis ;  as 
was  seen,  for  example,  in  his  extravagant  eulogiums  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which,  indeed,  were  found  to  be  offensive  even  in  his  own 
order  ;^  but  with  this,  he  united  a  profound,  speculative  intellect. 
A  mixture  of  profound  ideas  and  fantastic,  whimsical  assertions 
might  naturally  be  expected,  therefore,  in  his  writings.'  Zealous 
for  the  primitive  severity  of  the  Franciscan  rule,  he  inveighed 
against  all  deviations  from  it ;  and  the  same  spirit  led  him  also 
to  attack  the  worldly  life,  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  the  clergy. 
By  so  doing  he  created  many  enemies,  who  eagerly  laid  hold  of 
every  occasion  presented  by  his  many  singular,  bold  remarks,  to 
suggest  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  orthodoxy.*  Besides  his 
doctrine  of  evangelical  poverty,  various  metaphysical,  dogmatic 

1  See  Wadding.  Annales,  1289,  N.  29. 

S  In  Wadding.  1.  c  N.  28. 

s  We  have  to  lament  that  nothing  baa  as  yet  been  published  from  the  writings  of  this 
remarkable  man.  We  know  nothing  of  him  except  from  the  articles  declared  heretical, 
which  had  been  extracted  from  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  a  papal  commis. 
sion  under  John  the  Twenty-Second.    In  Baluz.  Miscellau.  i.  f.  213. 

4  Wttdding.  Annales,  at  the  year  1282.    N.  2.  , 
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statementa  were  hazarded  by  him,  which  gave  offence.  Among 
these  was  the  opinion  that  Christ  when  stmck  by  the  spear  in  his 
side  was  not  yet  dead.^  After  an  assembly  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  conyened  in  the  year  1282,  had  ordered  an  investigation 
of  his  doctrines,  and  of  their  spread,  he  submitted,  in  the  year 
following,  to  the  recantation  prescribed  to  him,^  and  at  a  conyen* 
tion  of  the  order  held  at  Paris,  in  1292,  he  gave  them  entire 
satisfaction  by  the  explanations  which  he  laid  before  them.  His 
opponents  were  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  in  1297.  Before  his  death  he  laid  down  a  confession, 
in  which  he  unconditionally  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the 
church  of  Home.  Yet  he  reserred  to  himself  the  liberty  of  re-* 
fusing  to  follow  any  human  determination  claiming  to  decide  that 
anything  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  faith,  unless  it  were  the 
decision  of  the  pope,  or  of  a  general  council ;  except  in  so  far  as 
he  was  enforced  to  adopt  it  by  reason,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  faith  itself.  He 
held  it,  moreoTer,  to  be  a  salutary  thing  that  opposite  opinions 
should  be  set  forth  and  defended,  provided  it  were  done  without 
obstinacy, — for  so,  the  truth  would  be  more  accurately  investi- 
gated, the  minds  of  disputants  more  exercised,  and  men  more 
certainly  led  to  an  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  faith.* 

Oliva  distinguished  seven  ages  of  the  church :  The  first,  its 
foundation  by  the  apostles ;  the  second,  its  preservation  by  the 
snfierings  of  the  martyrs ;  the  third,  the  evolution  and  defence 
of  the  faith  in  the  contests  with  heretics  ;  the  fourth,  the  period 
of  the  anchorites  living  in  strict  self-mortification,  who  poured 
a  bright  light  on  the  church  by  their  example ;  the  fifth,  the 
period  of  the  common  life  of  monks  and  clerks,  some  of  whom 
practised  greater  severity,  others  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  ordinary  mode  of  living ;  the  sixth,  the  renewal  of  the  eyan- 
gelical  and  the  extirpation  of  the  autichristian  life,  with  which 
is  connected  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  pagans,  or  at 
once  the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  church  ;  the  seventh 
age  is,  in  its  relation  to  this  earthly  life,  a  sort  of  sabbath ;  a 
peaceful  and  miraculous  participation  in  future  blessedness,  as  if 

1  L.  c.  at  the  year  1297.    N.  37,  «tc. 

3  L.  c.  at  the  year  1283.    N.  7. 

S  Waddiug.  Aona^es,  at  the  year  lk97.    14. 34. 
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the  hearenTy  Jernsalem  had  descended  upon  earth ; — but  in  its 
relation  to  the  future  life,  it  is  the  general  resurrection,  the  glori- 
fication of  the  saints,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  This  distinction 
of  a  twofold  design  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  e?olution  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  according  to  their  point  of  departure  and  their  point  of 
termination,  belongs  among  the  peculiar  features  in  the  intuitions 
of  Olira.  Thus,  he  says  of  the  first  period,  that  in  one  sense  it  may 
be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  preaching  of  Christ ;  in  another, 
with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  second  age  began,  in 
the  proper  sense,  with  Nero^s  persecution  ;  but  in  a  certain  sense 
with  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  or  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  sixth 
age  began,  in  one  sense,  with  the  time  of  St  Francis,  but  more 
perfectly  with  the  judgments  executed  on  a  corrupt  church.  He 
distinguishes,  furthermore,  a  threefold  manifestation  of  Christ  in 
the  history  of  the  world  :  the  first  and  last,  risible ;  the  middle 
one  not  sensible,  but  spiritual.  The  first,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  worlds  and  the  founding  of  the  church ;  the  second,  to  renew 
the  latter  to  the  spirit  of  the  e?angelical  life,  and  carry  forward 
the  church,  already  founded,  to  perfection  ;  the  third,  for  judg- 
ment, for  the  glorification  of  the  elect,  and  for  the  general  con- 
summation. Although  this  spiritual  adrent  of  Christ  must  be 
referred  to  the  whole  process  of  development  of  the  church,  and 
also  to  the  glorification  of  the  saints,  yet  it  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  pre-eminently  attributed  to  the  sixth  period,  whose 
characteristics  are  founded  on  this  very  interior  activity  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ.^  He  supposes  a  progressive  evolution  of  the 
antichristian  and  the  Christian  principles,  both  proceeding  side 
by  side,  to  the  last  decisive  struggle ;  so  that  each  successive 
period  takes  op  into  itself  all  the  good  and  evil  of  the  preeeding 
one,  and  hence  all  the  good  and  evil  of  all  earlier  periods  must 
be  concentrated  in  the  last  time  of  the  spiritual  revelation  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  antichrist.  '*  Jost  as  the 
virtue  of  the  root  and  of  the  stalk,"  says  he,  **  lives  again  in  the 
branches  and  the  firuit,  so  whatever  disturbs  the  healthy  develop* 
ment  of  life  also  transmits  itself,'    And  as  the  whole  virtue  and 


1  Lieet  aotem  Mcnndoi  adTentm  lit  in  toto  deevran  eedeaiae  at  etiani  in  g)orifie»- 
tione  sanctorum,  nibilominos  recte  et  oongnie  per  qaandtm  antonomasiam  appropriator 
tempori  sexto. 

>  Sioot  firtas  radkis  et  stipitis  rediTirit  in  ramo  et  froeto,  sie  et  inleoiio  utrioaqoe. 
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force  of  the  earlier  times,  therefore,  striyes  towards  the  great 
end,  of  producing  the  sixth  and  the  serenth  period,  so  all  the 
opposite  evil  of  the  earlier  times  will  ally  itself  with  the  malice 
of  antichrist,  and  of  the  others,  by  whom  the  elect  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  periods  ar^  to  be  tempted.^    The  sixth  period  will, 
therefore,  be  distinctly  and  prominently  marked  abo?e  all  the 
preceding  ones,  as  the  goal  to  which  ererything  presses, — the 
commencement  of  a  new  age  of  the   world,   whereby   the   old 
world  will  be  done  away,  just  as  by  the  appearance  of  Christ  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  old  life  of  mankind,  were  done  away.' 
As  by  Christ's  first  appearance  an  end  was  put  to  the  old  syna- 
gogue and  a  new  church  was  erected,  so  by  his  spiritual  advent 
all  old  things  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  church  re- 
created, as  it  were,  into  an  entirely  new  one.     As  the  spiritual 
revelation  of  Christ  goes  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  but 
must  be  pre-eminently  ascribed  to  that  sixth  age,  the  same  is  to 
be  said  also  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  precisely  bj 
this  fact  the  third  age  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  sixth 
period  of  the  church,  is  distinguished  as  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  flrom  the  two  earlier,  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Christian  period  which  has  thus  far  elapsed.^ 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  collation  of  passages,  how  far  Oliva 
was  from  favouring  the  theory  which  taught  that  Christianity 
itself  was  to  be  annulled  by  this  new  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  looks  upon  the  whole  as  only  a  progressive,  organic  ^volution 
of  Christianity  itself,  through  different  stadia,  starting  from  that 
which  Christ  has  done  once  for  all.  The  aim  of  the  entire  evolu- 
tion is  nothing  other  than  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  image 
of  Christ,  according  to  life  and  knowledge,  in  humanity ;  which 
coincides  with  the  true  realization  of  the  image  of  God,  and  of 
man's  destined  dominion  over  the  world.  So  too  the  sixth  day, 
on  which  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  corresponds  to 


1  Sicat  tots  TirtoB  priorum  temporom  intendit  generationem  sexti  et  septimi  statas, 
sic  tou  inalitia  iis  opposita  codperabitar  malitise  sntichristi  et  rdiqaorum  exercentiuni 
electos  sexti  et  septimi  status. 

1  Initium  novi  secnli,  eTaonans  quoddam  Tetus  seoalnm,  sieat  statas  Christi  eTaooAYU 
yetus  testamentum  et  Tetustatem  humani  generis. 

8  Tertius  status  mundi  sub  sexto  statu  ecclesiae  incboandus  et  spiritui  sancto  per 
quandam  antonomasiam  appropriandus. 
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the  sixth  period,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  Jews  and  pagans  will 
be  restored  to  the  image  of  God  by  Christianity. i 

And  here  we  should  not  fail  to  notice,  that  as  Oliva  did  not 
possess  a  correct  view  of  the  apostolical  church,  nor  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  point  of  view 
and  primitive  Christianity,  so  his  view  of  the  great  end  towards 
which  the  church  in  its  progressive  advancement  is  striving,  must 
of  course  be  affected  thereby.  Complete  estrangement  from  the 
world,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  hitherto  prevailing  ab- 
sorption in  the  world ;  the  religion  of  intuition  and  feeling,  as 
opposed  to  the  hitherto  conceptual  theology ;  pure  passivity,  in 
the  surrendry  of  one's  self  to  the  godlike,  as  opposed  to  the 
hitherto  prevailing  self-activity  of  the  intellect  in  the  dialectical 
theology, — ^this,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  would  form  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  that  glorious  period :  "  As  it  was  the 
striving  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  before  Christ," 
says  he,  "  to  proclaim  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  as  the  children  of  God,  in  the  second  age 
of  the  world,  ftt>m  Christ  onwards,  laboured  to  explore  the  hid- 
den wisdom,  so  nothing  else  remains  for  the  third  age,  but  that 
we  should  sing  God*s  praise, — while  we  magnify  his  great  power 
and  his  manifold  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  are  clearly  revealed 
in  his  works  and  in  the  word  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  for  while 
in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  God  the  Father  manifested  himself 
as  the  terrible  God,  and  a.  being  to  be  feared  ;  in  the  second  age 
of  the  world,  the  Son  manifested  himself  as  a  teacher  and  re- 
vealer,  the  Word  of  divine  wisdom  ;  he  will  reveal  himself  in  the 
third  age,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  flame  of  dirine  love  and  the 
fulness  of  all  spiritual  joy, — so  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  incar- 
nate Word,  and  all  the  power  of  the  Father,  will  not  merely  be 
known,  but  also  felt  and  experienced."^  To  this  he  applies  the 
promise,  given  by  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  should  lead  to 
all  truth,  and  glorify  him ; — which,  therefore,  he  applies  also,  in 
a  pre-eminent  sense,  to  this  sixth  period ;  "  As,  in  the  first  times. 


1  Bettiae  sexto  die  formtue,  post  qnas  foimatas  est  bomo  ad  imaginem  Dei,  quia 
pott  has  coDTertetiir  Israel  earn  leHqniis  gendvin  et  apparebit  ChristifoBois  vita  et 
imago  GbriatL 

^  Nod  solom  siapUd  intelligentia,  sed  etiam  gustattTa  et  pa]pativa  sxperientia  Tide- 
bitnr  omnis  Ttritaa  sapientias  Terbi  Dei  iDcamati  et  potentia  Dei  patris. 
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the  world  was  converted  to  Christ  by  extraordinary  and  countless* 
miracles,'  so  it  is  behoTing  that  it  should,  in  the  last  times,  again 
be  conyerted  by  a  peculiar  light  of  dirine  wisdom,  and  of  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  ;  especially,  since  the  condition 
of  this  period  is  to  be  of  so  ele?ated  a  character  as  to  admit  of 
the  reception  and  contemplation  of  the  divine  light  itself/^  This 
sixth  period,  then,  stands  prominent,  indeed,  above  all  the  other 
and  earlier  oqos,  by  the  plenitude  of  ^ce  and  familiar  tokens  of 
Christ's  lore ;  yet  it  has  the  more  reason  to  humble  itself,  be- 
cause, what  distinguishes  it  consists  much  rather  in  passivity,  or 
receiving,  than  in  activity,  or  giving ;  much  rather  in  that  bless- 
edness, which  is  a  reward,  than  in  that  pains-taking  service, 
which  might  pass  for  a  desert.  As  the  glory  which  was  intended 
for  the  synagogue  and  its  priests,  had  they  believed  in  Clirist, 
was  transferred  to  the  primitive  church  and  its  shepherds;  so 
also  the  glory  intended  for  the  church  of  the  fifth  period  will,  on 
account  of  its  apostasy,  be  transferred  to  the  elect  of  the  sixth 
period.  The  precursor  of  the  new  period  of  genuine  life,  which 
consists  in  following  Christ  in  evangelical  poverty,  is  St  Francis  ; 
he  who  first  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  the  perfect  image  of  Christ, 
who  must  resemble  Christ  therefore  in  all  respects,  and  hence 
must  bear  also  the  prints  of  his  wounds.'  When  David  was 
anointed,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  Saul  was 
lefb  more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  the  evil  spirit  took  possession 
of  him  ;  so  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  evidently  transferred  to 
the  evangelical  paupers  (the  genuine,  strict  Franciscans),  and 
they  were  called  and  consecrated  by  him  to  the  office  of  preach- 
ing, many  began  to  be  stirred  with  a  diabolical  spirit  against 
them,  while  they  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  themselves  into  simony, 
cupidity,  luxury,  and  worldly  pomp.  The  extensive  increase  of 
the  church  should  be  conditioned  on  its  intensive  power, — firom 
the  interior  glory  of  the  church,  in  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
should  proceed  also  its  external  enlargement.     They  who  ex- 


^  Siciit  primo  tempore  oonveraus  est  mundus  ad  Cliristam  per  stupendas,  et  inname- 
rabiles  Tirtntes  miraculoram,  sie  deoet,  quod  in  floaii  tempore  oonvertatnr  itenim  orbis 
per  praeclar^i  et  superadmiranda  et  auperabondantia  lamioa  sapientiae  Dei  et  acriptu- 
rarum  snariim,  et  maxime  quia  oportet  statam  illios  tennporis  elevari  et  intrare  ad  ipsa 
lamina  aoaoipienda  et  contemplanda. 

2  See  vol.  yU.,  p.  37L 
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hibited  the  perfect  image  of  Christ  in  evangelical  poverty,  shonld 
be  employed  as  the  instmments  for  the  extension  of  God's  king- 
dom through  the  whole  world." 

"  Bat  as,  in  the  apostolic  times,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
fonnd  more  acceptance  among  the  heathen  than  among  the  Jews ; 
80,  too,  the  new  evangelical  missionaries  wonld  find  greater  suc- 
cess among  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Tartars,  and  finally  the  Jews, 
than  in  the  fleshly  church  of  the  Latins."  The  Babylon  of 
Revelation  is  uniformly  represented  by  Oliva  as  the  corrupt 
church  of  Rome,  hurrying  to  the  judgment ;  and  be  describes  her 
corruption  in  the  plainest  terms.  **  She  is  Babylon,  the  great 
whore,  because  wickedness  thrives  and  spreads  in  her,  not  only 
intensively  but  extensively ;  so  that  the  good  in  her  are  like  a 
few  grains  of  gold  in  a  vast  sand-heap;  and  as  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  were  captives,  and  grievously  oppressed,  so  will  the 
spirit  of  the  righteous,  in  this  period,  be  oppressed  and  afiiicted 
beyond  endurance,  by  the  countless  host  of  a  fleshly  church, 
which  they  are  enforced  to  serve  against  their  will.  The  Baby- 
lon which  stood  in  heathendom,  made  all  men  drunk  with  her 
idolatries;  so  that  Babylon,  which  is  the  fleshly  church,  has 
made  herself  and  all  the  people  in  subjection  to  her  drunk,  and 
led  them  astray  by  her  shameful  carnalities,  simony,  and  worldly 
pomp.  .And  as,  previous  to  her  fall,  her  malice  and  her  power 
grievously  oppressed  the  spirit  of  the  elect,  and  hindered  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  so  will  her  overthrow  be  to  the  saints  as 
a  release  from  their  captivity."  "  The  seat  of  corruption,"  he 
says,  **  is  more  especially  in  the  fleshly  clergy,  who  hold  the  high 
places  of  Babylon ;  there  it  exists  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
the  communities  under  them."^ 

Oliva  agrees  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  also,  in  that  he  describes 
the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  being,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Johannean  period.  To  him,  also,  John  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  contemplative  bent,  and  of  the  new  evangelical  mode 
of  life,  the  prototype  of  the  ordo  evahgelietis.  So  he  expounds 
Bev.  X.  10  in  the  sense  that,  by  the  new  evangelical  order,  the 
work  first  commenced  by  the  apostles  shall  be  completed,  and  the 


1  In  quo  bestUlis  tIU  liogiilariter  regoat  et  sedet  sicnt  in  sua  priiioi|Mli  sede  et  longe 
plus  qaun  Id  laicis  et  plebibot  aibi  subjectis. 
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mass  of  the  pagans  and  Jews  converted  to  Christianity.^  The 
twelye  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  mentioned  in  Rev.  xxi.  12, 
he  applies  more  particniarly  to  the  great  teachers  of  this  last 
period,  by  whose  means  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  extended 
among  the  pagans  and  Jews  ;*  for,  as  it  belonged  more  properly 
to  the  apostles  to  bnild,  nnder  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
church  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  it  belongs  more  properly  to 
these  to  stand  as  the  open  gates ;  as  those  by  whom  the  Chris- 
tian wisdom  is  opened  and  explained  ;^  for  as  a  tree,  so  long  as 
it  subsists  only  in  its  root,  cshinot  as  yet  unfold  its  whole  peculiar 
n.ature,  and  let  every  part  of  it  be  seen,  which  can  only  be  done 
when,  in  its  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  it  has  reached 
its  complete  development ;  so  the  tree  or  building  of  the  church 
and  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  shines  forth  in  its  different  parts 
after  manifold  ways,  neither  could  nor  should  unfold  itself  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  can  and  must  do  in  its  perfection.^  As  the 
course  of  development  marked  by  the  Old,  supposes  a  gradual 
progression,  so  does  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian 
wisdom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testament."^ 

It  is  plain  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild  and  singular  notions 
which  are  mixed  in  with  his  more  profound  ideas,  we  may  reckon 
Oliva  as  belonging,  with  the  ^bbot  Joachim,  among  the  prophetic 
men  who  bore  within  them  the  germs  of  great  spiritual  develop- 
ments in  the  future,  though  intermingled  with  a  chaotic  mass  of 
heterogeneous  elements.     His  ideas  relative  to  the  process  of  the 


1  Ut  per  ipsmn  Joannem  designator  in  oommani  ordo  evangelicus  ei  oontempIadTUSy 
Bcitur  ex  ipsa  intelligenda  libri,  qaod  per  latum  ordinera  debet  hoc  impleri. 
«   3  Licet  per  Apostoloa  et  per  alios  Sanctos  seoundi  generalis  status  intraTcrit  mnltittido 
populorum  ad  Christam  tanquam  per  portas  civitatis  Dei,  nihilomlniiB  magis  appropriate 
competit  boo  principalibus  doctoribns  tertli  generalis  status. 

8  Stent  enim  apostolis  magis  competit  esse  cum  Cbristo  fundamenta  totius  eccleeiae 
et  0dei  Cbristianae,  sic  istis  plus  competit,  esse  portas  apertas  et  apertores  sen  explica> 
tores  sapientiae  Chrlstianae. 

4  Sicut  arbor,  dum  est  in  sola  radice,  non  potest  sic  tota  omnibus  explieari  sen  ezpU- 
cite  monstrari,  sicut  quando  est  in  ramis  et  (bliis  et  fructibus  oonsummata,  sic  arbor  sen 
fabrica  eoolesiae  et  divinae  providentiae  ac  sapientiae  in  ejus  partibus  dlversimode  re- 
fUlgentis  et  parUcipatae  non  sic  potuit  nee  debuit  ab  initio  explieari  sicut  in  sua  oon- 
summations  poterit  et  debebit. 

5  Sicut  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  Obristum  erevit  sucoessiTe  illuminatio  populi  Dei  et 
explicatio  ordinis  et  processus  totius  veteris  testamenti  et  providentiae  Dei  in  fabricatione 
et  gobematione,  sic  est  et  de  illuminationibus  et  explicationibus  Cbristian^e  sapientiae 
in  statu  nori  testamenti. 
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deTelopment  of  reTelation  and  of  the  church,  were  incapable  of 
being  shaped  out  and  applied,  except  by  the  calm,  scientific  in- 
sight of  a  distant  futurity.  In  his  own  times,  howerer,  it  was  the 
imaginative  element  in  the  writings  of  Oliya,  and  that  part  of 
them  which  touched  on  the  fayonrite  ideas  of  the  strict  Francis- 
cans and  other  zealous  defendants  of  an  e?angelical  poverty,  such 
as  were  found  among  the  people  called  Beghards,^  which  pro- 
moted their  circulation.  The  magisterial  decree  of  the  superiors 
of  his  order,  against  Oliva's  writings,'  could  not  hinder  their  in- 
fluence. We  shall  perceive  the  after-workings  of  them  in  the 
succeeding  periods. 

Among  those  in  whom  the  power  of  those  ideas  expressed  by 
the  abbot  Joachim,  and  which  filled  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  is 
plainly  seen,  we  should  notice,  in  this  connection,  the  Italian 
ApostolicaU.  Though  the  history  of  this  party  reaches  into  the 
following  period,  yet  we  think  it  proper  to  take  up  the  whole 
matter  in  the  present  connection,  because  their  commencement 
belongs  in  this  period,  and  their  history  is  very  closely  inwoven 
with  those  kindred  manifestations,  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating in  this  section.  We  shall  first  have  to  consider  these 
Italian  Apostolicals  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  manifestation  of 
that  idea,  which  we  saw  springing  up  under  so  many  different 
shapes,  from  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  onwards.  Their  first  founder 
was  Gerhard  Segarelli  of  Parma.'  Born  in  the  village  of  Alzano, 
in  the  province  of  Parma,^  he  had  settled  down  in  that  city,  where 
he  pursued  some  sort  of  a  trade.  Disgusted  with  the  common 
pursuits  of  the  world,  and  awakened  to  an  earnest  desire  after  a 
more  serious  and  hearty  Christian  life,  he  felt  impelled,  like  so 
many  other  pious  men  of  his  times,  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
apostles  in  a  total  renunciation  of  earthly  interests.     Hoping  to 

1  See  above,  p.  15. 

»  See  Wadding.  Anoalea,  at  the  year  1297.    Nvd6. 

3  The  htstory  of  hU  Vd<t  was  more  fully  gi?en  in  the  Ohroniole  compoaed  by  the  Fran- 
oiaoan  Salimbenus  de  Adam,  belonging  to  thia  time.  Tbia  baa  not  yet  been  publiahed; 
bot  extracta  from  it,  which  relate  to  the  hiatory  of  Segarelli,  are  aaid  to  have  been  com- 
monicated  by  the  Italian  jariat  Franceaoo  Pegna,  in  his  remarka  on  the  Direotorium 
Inquiaitionia  of  Nicholas  Eymericoa,  f.  271,  ed.  Yenet.  1005.  I  follow,  here,  the  qoota- 
tiona  of  Moaheim ;  for,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1585,  lying  before  me,  X  do  not  find 
this  piece. 

4  The  Chronicle  of  Parma,  publiahed  by  Mnratori,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Soriptorea 
remm  Xtalieamm,  p.  8Stf. 
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find  such  an  apostolical  commnnity  in  the  Franciscan  order,  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  enter  this  order.     Bnt  his  reception  into  it 
was  for  some  cause  or  other  delayed.     While  pnrsuin^  his  daily 
practice  of  abandoning  himself  to  devotional  meditations  before  a 
picture  in  the  Franciscan  church,  representing  the  apostles  in  the 
coarse  garments  and  slippers  usually  assigned  to  them  in  this 
period,^  he  became  more  and  more  fixed  in  the  resolution  to 
found  an  apostolical  community,  which  should  labour  for  nothing 
else  but  the  con?ersion  of  men.     That  form  of  the  apostolical 
community  which  he  found  in  the  Franciscan  order  no  longer 
satisfied  him.     It  was  a  freer  union,  which  his  mind  demanded  ; 
a  union  not  held  together  by  any  tow,  rule,  or  law,  but  a  union 
of  brethren  actuated  solely  by  the  free  spirit  of  lore.     So,  in  the 
year  1260,  suiting  his  dress  to  the  style  in  which  the  apostles 
were  represented,  he  went  forth  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and 
gradually  a  number  of  others  joined  him.     As  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  in  the  habit  of  commencing  their  sermons  with  the 
Ave  Maria,  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles*  creed,  and  the  Lord^s 
prayer,  and  as  the  substance  of  their  discourses  was  altogether 
practical,  as  they  entered  into  no  discussions  of  the  church  doc- 
trines, perhaps  were  not  conscious  of  any  opposition  to  them, 
they  went  on  for  a  long  time  unmolested ;  for  the  appearance  of 
such  itinerant  preachers  of  repentance  was  nothing  extraordinary; 
and,  moreoyer,  the  political  disturbances  which  then  agitated 
Italy,  direrted  public  attention  from  such  singularities.     Thus  it 
was  in  the  power  of  this  society  of  apostolical  brethren  to  propa- 
gate themselves  for. twenty  years,  and  also  to  extend  themselyes 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.     At  length,  however,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  sect  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  bishop  of  Parma^ 
and  he  had  Gerhard  arrested  and  confined.     Yet  he  could  find 
nothing  in  him  that  was  heretical ;  but  looked  upon  him,  as  he 
might  well  do,  from  the  many  singularities  in  his  conduct,  as  a 
crazy  fanatic,  not  deserving  of  punishment^  but  needing  only  to 
be  watched ;'  and  he  bestowed  every  attention  upon  him  in  his 

1  In  the  txiincta  from  SalimWn's  Ohrenide:  Super  codpertorium  lampadis  depictt 
erant  apostoli  circumeirea  cnm  loleia  in  pedibos  et  cum  mantellis  eirea  scapulas  iuTolnti, 
sicnt  traditio  pictonim  ab  antiqais  acoepit, — ubi  iste  oontemplatur. 

S  When,  afterwards,  the  heretical  tendency  of  the  Apostolicals  came  to  light,  ntn 
voald.  of  ooune,  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  this  mild  declaration.    We  must  interpret 
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palace,  till,  growing  tired  of  him,  he  set  him  at  liberty  in  1286. 
He  banished  him,  however,  from  the  city  of  Parma  and  from  the 
entire  diocese.  Tet  pope  Honorins  the  Fourth,  in  the  same  year, 
foand  it  necessary  to  issue  a  bnll,  addressed  to  all  bishops,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  suppress  all  those  spiritual  societies  existing 
without  papal  confirmation,  whose  members  went  about  begging, 
to  the  great  peril  of  their  own  soub,  and  the  grievous  scandal  of 
many  in  different  countries  of  the  world.  True,  it  must  already 
bave  been  perceived  that  such  modes  of  life  were  employed  by 
numbers  for  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines  ;^  yet  no  in- 
dication is  to  be  found  in  the  papal  document  that  any  such 
society  had,  on  the  whole^  drawn  upon  itself  the  suspicion  of  an 
heretical  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  presupposed  that  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  church ;  it  was  sim- 
ply required  of  them  that,  in  order  to  preclude  the  dangers  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves  and  others,  they  must,  if  they 
wished  to  continue  such  a  mode  of  life,  attach  themselves  to  some 
existing  order  of  mendicant  friars.  Neither  is  it  clear  that  the 
ordinance  was  directed  against  Segarelli*s  society  in  particular, 
which  is  not  indicated  in  any  way.  There  were,  in  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  such  communities,  which  had  arisen  among  the  laity  in 
different  countries ;  and  so  the  pope  renewed  the  ordinance  which 
Gregory  the  Tenth,  in  the  twenty-third  caaoa  of  the  council  of 
Lyons,  in  1274,  had  issued  against  communities  of ''  mendicants,'* 
not  standing  under  papal  confirmation.  But  then  if  the  ordinance 
was  not  expressly  directed  against  this  spiritual  society,  it  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  its  prosperity.  The  in- 
quisitorial measures  of  the  church  authorities  would,  by  virtue  of 
it,  be  called  forth  against  all  such  combinations.^  This  freer  re- 
in the  sense  that  the  heretic,  who  resorted  to  every  species  of  falsehood  and  deceit  to  gain 
his  end,  feigned  madness  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  deserved  punishment,  as  Salim- 
beuo  says :  Amendam  finxit  ideoque  carcere  eductua.  But  such  cunning  and  dissimu* 
lation  were  certainly  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  natural  disposition  of  this  man. 

1  As  it  is  said:  Cun  nonnulii  pravitatis  haereticae  vitio  laborantes  sub  hujuamodi 
babitu  asserantur  inventi. 

2  At  the  council  of  Wiirzburg,  ▲.  d.  1287,  the  34th  canon  was  enacted  against  it :  Lee- 
cstores  sive  reprobatos  apostolos  in  eorum  reprobau  regula  remanere  veUintes  omnino 
▼olumus,  quod  nullus  clericus,  nulla  saecularis  persona  intuitu  religionis  eorum  ao  in- 
•olito  habitu  eos  de  caetero  recipiat  aot  eis  aliraenta  ministret.  It  cannot,  howcTer,  as 
Mosheim  supposes,  be  cerUinly  proved  from  this  ordinance  that  the  Apostolicals,  origi. 
Bating  with  SegareUi,  had  ahready  spread  as  far  as  Oermany;  for  as  such  communities 
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action  of  the  Christian  spirit,  extending  nnder  so  many  yarions 
forms  among  the  laitj,  could  not  thus  be  suppressed.  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Fourth  was  obliged,  four  years  later,  in  1290,  to 
issue  another  circular  letter  against  the  Apostolicals,  couched  in 
terms  similar  to  the  first  ;^  which  shows  how  little  had  been 
effected  by  the  first .^  The  Italian  Apostolicals,  who  refused  to 
abandon  their  vocation,  which  they  beliered  to  be  from  God,  were 
only  driven  thereby  to  a  more  violent  opposition  to  the  papacy 
and  the  dominant  church.  They  stood  forth  against  it  as  a 
worldly  and  corrupt  church,  and  began  to  describe  it  as  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  They  were  now  persecuted  as  op- 
ponents of  the  church,  and  heretics.  Many  died  at  the  stake  : 
Segarelli  himself,  having  ventured  to  show  himself  once  more 
within  the  diocese  of  Parma,  was,  in  1294,  thrown  into  prison. 

everywhere  abounded  in  the  twelfth  tod  thirteenth  oenturies,  and  particalarly  in  Ger- 
many, and  88  it  i8  simply  the  mark  common  to  all  such  societies  which  is  here  men. 
tioned ;  so  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  to  fix  npon  the  Segarellian  coromonity  rmtlier 
than  any  other.  At  the  council  of  Chichester,  in  1289,  the  thirty-eighth  canon  was 
passed  against  snob  as,  professing  themselves  members  of  some  apostolical  society, 
preached,  heard  confessions,  and  pretending  that  they  were  in  want  of  books,  of  asaenu 
mental  chalice,  or  of  some  other  church- utensil,  collected  money  and  deceived  the 
people:  Qoidam  non  veri  fratres,  nee  veraciter  quidem  de  ordine  Apostolomm  ezistentes 
Apostolonim  habitum  et  tonsnraro  portantes,  in  plerisque  ecclesiis  et  aliis  locis  nostrae 
dioeoesis  praedicationis  et  audiendl  eonfessionem  officiam  praesumptuose  exerooenint 
et  aliquoties  eorum  praedicationeo  ad  quaestum  pecuniarium  et  aliud  lucrum  turpe 
florido  colore  subventionis  ad  calicem  vel  librum  vel  aliud  oroamentum  ecoletiasticaaiy 
qnos  eos  egere  assenint,  converterunt,  etc.  See  Wilkins,  Concil.  Brit  t.  ii.,  f.  173. 
Mosheim  acknowledges  that  marks  here  occur  which  cannot  apply  to  the  Segarellian 
apostolicals.  Why  ought  we  not,  then,  to  refer  tliis  ordinance  of  the  German,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  English  council,  to  all  such  societies  of  Apostolicals,  or  Begbards,  among 
whom,  as  among  the  proper  monks,  there  were  men  of  very  different  relifrious  and  moral 
characters,  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  Italian  Apostolicals  ?  When  these 
are  described,  in  the  first  passsge,  as  leceatores  (voluptuaries),  tliis  designation  may  have 
been  deserved  by  many  who  used  the  pretended  apostolical  mode  of  life  only  as  a  hypo- 
critical mask,  and  wrongly  applied  to  others  by  the  heresy-hating  spirit 

I  At  we  may  conclude  ft-om  the  report  of  Nicholas  Eymericus,  I.  c.  f.  288,  ed.  Rom.  1686. 

3  The  author  of  the  Additameiitum  ad  historiom  Dolcini,  in  Mnratori's  Scriptores 
rerum  Italicanim,  t.  ix.,  f.  448,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1316,  says  the  contrary,  it  is  true, 
of  tlte  effect  of  that  first  papal  document:  Post  praedictas  literas  apostolicas  dicu  secta 
perniciosa  coepit  dejici  paulatim  et  a  fidelibus  evitari ;  but  what  he  himself  reports,  in 
the  sequel,  sufficiently  proves  that  we  are  not  to  regard  the  effect  as  having  been  very 
great;  and  a  limitation  indeed  is  implied  in  the  word  paulatim.  But  when  the  author 
sitys  that  the  sect  could  not  bo  wholly  suppressed,  quia  longe  lateque  in  diversis  mundi 
partibus  se  diffuderat,  the  question  arises  whether  he  was  not  under  another  mistake,  in 
identifying  with  the  sect  of  Segarelli  all  the  different  branches  of  the  Apostolicals, 
which  had  started  from  the  same  idea  with  that  sect,  but  outwardly  bad  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  it. 
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By  consenting  to  make  a  recantation  of  the  erroneous  doctrines 
imputed  to  him,  he  escaped  the  stake,  but  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  confinement.i  The  inquisitors,  however,  managed  to 
find  out  that  they  had  been  deceired  by  him,  and  that  he  was 
still  gi?en  to  the  same  erroneous  doctrines  as  before,  and  so  he 
was  condemned,  as  one  who  had  relapsed  into  heresy,  to  the 
stake,  and  died  in  the  year  1300. 

With  the  death  of  their  first  founder  this  sect  was  by  no 
means  broken  up.  It  was  connected  with  a  spiritual  excitement 
growing  out  of  the  prerailing  temper  of  those  times,  in  which  the 
indiyidual  Segarelli,  a  man  of  no  great  force  of  personal  cha- 
racter, was  of  subordinate  importance  ;  and  there  stood  already 
at  the  head  of  the  Apostolical  community,  a  man  altogether 
superior  to  Segarelli,  in  mind,  education,  and  practical  efficiency, 
who  had  joined  him  at  some  earlier  period.  This  was  Dolcino,' 
the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  in  a  village  belonging  to  the  diocese 
of  Xovara  ;^  he  was  destined  for  the  spiritual  order,  and  educated 
witli  a  view  to  it.  He  obtained  the  requisite  literary  qualifica- 
tions, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  paits  and 
the  rapid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  by 
the  winning  kindliness  of  his  natural  disposition.^  If  we  could 
trust  a  story  from  a  good  source,  though  not  wholly  free  from  all 

1  Addit  ad  biit  Ooloini,  1.  c,  f.  450,  and  Clironioon  Parmeiiae,  1.  c,  f.  826. 

S  Tb«  principal  sources  are  the  liistoria  Dolcini  and  Ibe  Additamenu  ad  liisioriam 
Dulcini  in  Huratori's  Scriptores  remm  Italicamm,  t.  ix.  I  learn  from  tbe  work  of 
Julias  Krone,  published  this  year:  **  Fra  Dolciuo  and  tbe  Patarenes,**  that  Cbristofora 
BaggioKni,  professor  at  VercelU,  in  a  work  entitled  Dolcino  ei  Patareni  notizie  sto- 
riche,  NoTsra.  1838,  has  published  from  tbe  srebives  of  VereelK,  some  new  documents 
on  Dolcioo*s  history,  which  frequently  contradict  those  published  bj  Muratori.  Ri  specu 
ing  the  ralne  of  these  new  documents  as  bearing  on  the  right  apprehension  of  Dolcino, 
I  cannot  decide,  because  I  hare  never  seen  ihem.  But,  however  disputable  some  things 
may  be  in  the  biatory  of  Dolcino,  yet  at  any  rate,  the  comparison  of  the  appearance  of 
this  man  with  kindred  appearances,  in  which  connection  we  bare  endeavoured  to  seize 
it,  presents,  on  tbe  whole,  s  picture  of  decided  and  well-marked  outlines. 

S  According  to  the  sources  early  published,  Tronlano,  in  the  upper  Ossola-Thal :  ac- 
cording to  the  documents  in  Baggiolini,  Prato  in  the  diocese  Of  VerceUi,  between  Orig- 
nasco  and  Romagnano,  the  work  of  Krone,  p.  27. 

4  We  are  indebted  for  these  statements  to  Benvenuto  of  Imola,  who,  in  the  fourtrenth 
century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  tbe  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  from  which  Muraiori 
has  published  extracts  in  his  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  t.  i.,  folio  edition.  This 
Benvenuto  bad  bis  information  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  nephew  of  a  physician,  Raynald 
de  Bergamo,  who  was  Dolclno's  physician.  He  says  of  liiro :  Rrat  acutissimi  ingenii 
istc  Dulcinus,  ita  quod  in  brevi  factus  eat  optimus  scholaris ;  quuin  esset  parvae  statu* 
me,  fucie  lartos,  omnibu8  gratus.    L.  c.  f.  1122. 
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liability  to  suspicion,^  Dolcino  did  not  from  his  yoath  upward 
maintain  a  character  quite  pure  from  all  stain.  He  is  said  to 
have  purloined  a  sum  of  money  from  the  ecclesiastic  who  managed 
his  education,  and  who  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him  ; 
and  to  escape  the  threatened  punishment,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  his  guilt,  he  fled  to  the  districts  of  Trent,  in  the 
Tyrol.  If  this  account  is  strictly  true ;  if  Dolcino,  on  the  con- 
trary, full  already  of  his  reformatory  ideas,  suggested  to  him 
perhaps  by  the  representation  of  the  apostolical  life  in  his  Latin 
New  Testament,  as  contrasted  with  the  corruption  of  the  clergy 
of  his  times,  did  not  betake  himself  to  the  districts  of  the  Tyrol 
for  the  sake  of  spreading  these  ideas  more  easily  and  safely,  we 
are  left  without  the  means  of  reconciling  the  Dolcino  who  was 
capable  of  committing  the  crime  above  mentioned,  with  the  Dol- 
cino who  appears  in  the  character  of  a  reformer  and  Apostolical. 
It  remains  in  fact  a  psychological  enigma,  how  there  should  haye 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  one  who  robbed  his  benefactor  of  money  to 
gratify  his  lusts,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  of  an  apostolical 
community  of  goods ;  how  such  an  one  could  hare  been  carried 
away  by  zeal  against  the  corruption  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy. 
This  is  a  self-contradiction,  which  must  render  the  whole  story 

1  It  is  the  source  jast  cited.  Tbe  particular  circomstances  in  the  story  may  hare 
served  to  give  it  currency :  Sum'puit  turto  sacerdoti  pmefato  certain  pecuniae  summam, 
quia  nimis  fldebat  ei.  Ideo,  ut  saepe  aceidit,  sacerdos  imputabat  hoc  fortum  cuidam 
familiari  suo,  cni  nomen  erat  Patras.  Qui  moleste  ferens  injustam  infamiam,  clandes- 
tine Dulcinum  captum  coropulit  terrore  privatae  torturae  ad  oonfessionem  fnrti  et  iratos 
juste  Tolebat  ducere  Dnloinnm  ad  publicum  supplicinm.  Sed  sacerdos  prohibnit,  ne 
fieret  irregularis.  Dulcinns  autem  territus  secessit  inscio  sacerdote  et  contulit  se  ad 
ultrema  Italiae  ad  oivitatem  TridentL  But  we  know  how  easily  rumours  arise  to  tbe 
disadvantage  of  persons  decried  as  heretics,  and  how  especially  inclined  men  ever  are  to 
trace  the  origin  of  their  heretical  tendencies  to  wicked  motives.  Now  of  Doloino*s  early 
boyhood  and  youth,  nothing  had  been  heard  but  what  was  good.  But  on  the  presupposi- 
tion that  the  heretic  must  have  been  a  bad  man  from  the  beginning,  all  his  good  qualities 
could  only  be  pretended ;  wickedness  must  have  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  vir- 
tue,  and  would  some  time  or  otlier  make  itself  mauifest.  (Thus  Benvenuto,  reporting 
what  was  good  of  him,  adds :  sed  non;diu  oceultavit  pravitatem,  quae  latebat  sub  egregia 
indole.  If,  perhaps,  when  a  young  man,  animated  with  a  seal  for  reform,  he  betook 
himself  to  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  to  his  views  the  simple  mountaineers, 
then  this  first  step  of  his  heretical  career  must  be  directly  traced  to  something  bad.  He 
wanted  to  escape  deserved  punishment,  and  as  he  afterwards  introduced  the  apostolical 
community  of  goods,  so  it  naturally  occurred  to  represent  his  first  transgression  as  one 
in  which  he  was  led  to  disregard  the  rights  of  property.  Accidental  cireumstanoes  may 
have  furnished  the  occasion  for  such  a  setting  forth  of  the  story.  I  would  only  hint  a 
possible  doubt,  not  decide. 
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snspicioas  to  ns.^  Only  two  suppositions  remain  to  solve  this 
contradiction.  Either  that  a  great  change  had  transpired  in  the 
religions  and  moral  life  of  Dolcino,  and  to  this  was  to  be  traced 
the  opposition  he  manifested  against  the  corruption  of  the  church 
of  his  times,  or  that  there  was  some  intrinsic  connection  between 
his  want  of  respect  for  another's  property  in  his  early  youth,  and 
the  tendency  which  later  in  life  caused  him  to  appear  as  a  zealot 
for  the  community  of  goods — certainly  a  very  improbable  suppo- 
sition. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  districts  of  Tyrol  were 
the  first  field  of  Dolcino's  activity  as  a  reformer ;  and  here  he 
might  easily  have  come  in  contact  with  anti-churchly  tendencies, 
which  had  been  spread  there  ever  since  time  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
Here  he  appeared  at  first  as  a  zealot  against  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy  living  in  pomp  and  luxury  ;  and  as  he  himself  went  in 
coarse  apparel,  like  the  so-called  Beghards,  Humiliates,  so  he 
was  for  setting  up  a  society  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  composed 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  make  a  total  renunciation  of  the  world, 
and  live  without  any  property  whatever.'  Driven  from  this  place 
by  persecutions,  he  betook  himself  to  those  districts  where  the 
apostolical  society  of  Segarelli  was  established,  joined  it,  and 
after  the  death  of  Segarelli,  became  the  leader  of  the  party.  He 
travelled  about  Italy,  seeking  opportunities  to  extend  his  sect ; 
but  everywhere  dogged  by  the  Inquisitors,  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  city  to  city.  Thrice  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  so  managed  his  part  as  to  deceive  the  judges,  and  gain 
his  liberty.'  According  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Aposto- 
licals,  all  Christ's  commands  should  be  observed  to  the  letter ; 
and  so  every  attestation  was  to  be  a  simple  yea  or  nay.^     But  the 


1  Against  its  credibility  is  tbe  fact  also,  that  these  writers,  belonging  to  a  place  and 
period  which  breathed  nothing  but  hostility  to  Dolcino,  of  whom  they  ere  eage>  to  say 
ererytbing  bad,  stiU  mention  nothing  of  this  sort,  which  they  gladly  wontd  have  done  if 
it  had  been  tme,  for  the  paipose  of  showing  that  the  hidden  root  of  his  heresy  was 
covetOQsness. 

S  So  says  Benvennto:  Ibi  in  montibns  illis  inter  gentes  rndes  et  credulas  coepit  fun- 
dare  novaro  sectam  in  habitu  fratricelli  sine  online,  praedicans  se  Terum  Dei  apostolum 
et  quod  omnia  debebant  comrounicari  in  caritate. 

8  He  confessed  this  at  liis  last  trial.  See  the  Historia  Dolcini  in  Muratori,  t.  ix.,  f. 
436. 

4  See  in  the  protoeol  of  the  Inquisition  at  Tonlouse,  published  by  Philip  of  Limborch, 
f.  361,  the  deelarafcioD  of  an  Apostolical  with  regard  to  oaths.    He  says  to  the  inquisitor : 
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strictness  of  these  principles  must  in  this  case  haye  yielded,  or 
the  interpretation  of  them  accommodated  itself  to  the  force  of 
circamstances.     As  Dolcino  denied  the  competency  of  that  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal,  or  the  right  of  any  mere  human  authority 
to  call  others  to  an  account  for  their  religious  convictions,  so  he 
seems  to  have  considered  it  allowable  to  deceive  by  an  oath  those 
judges  who  arrogated  to  themselves  a  lordship  over  the  conscience 
which  did  not  belong  to  them.     The  verbal  answer  might  be  given 
in  one  way,  the  convictions  of  the  heart  held  in  another.     So  long 
as  a  man  could  save  his  life  by  such  prevarication,  the  end  would 
sanctify  the  means,^ — a  principle  which  Dolcino  undoubtedly  ap- 
plied in  other  cases  where  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it. 
At  length  he  retired  to  Dalmatia,  a  safer  spot.     From  thence 
he  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  brethren  scattered  through  all 
countries,  and  directed  also  to  Christians  generally.     He  claimed 
for  himself  a  divine  mission,  having  respect  not  barely  to  a  parti- 
cular community,  but  to  entire  Christendom,  to  announce  to  all  the 
judgment  impending  over  the  corrupt  church,  to  present  before  all 
the  pattern  of  the  resuscitated  apostolical  life,  since  the  entire 
purified  church  was  to  pass  over  into  this  apostolical  brotherly  com- 
munity.    This  letter  began  with  the  confession  of  his  orthodoxy, 
which  his  opponents  pronounced  a  mere  pretence.      He  then 
described  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  community,  by  which 
the  perfection  of  the  apostolic  life  was  to  be  restored,  a  union 
without  the  outward  vow  of  obedience,  preserved  only  by  the  in- 
ward bond  of  love.*^  *  This  fellowship,  he  declares,  had  been  speci- 
ally sent  and  chosen  in  these  last  days  of  the  world,  by  God,  the 
Father,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.     He,  the  brother  Dolcino,  as 
he  styled  himself,  had  been  specially  called  and  chosen  by  God, 
with  revelations  communicated  to  him  respecting  present  and 
future  events,  which  furnished  a  key  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.     He  calls  Gerhard  Segarelli  the  founder 
of  this  last  reformation  of  the  Christian  life,  and  himself  the 
divinely  commissioned  leader  of  the  new  spiritual  community,  to 

Quod  caveret  sibi,  quod  non  peocaret,  faciendo  ipsum  jurare,  quia  in  evangelio  Deus 
prohibuerat  jurare. 

1  See  the  Addltamentnm  iu  Muratori,  f.  457,  d.  20. 

3  Gongregationem  snain  spiritnalem  ease  et  propriam  in  proprio  modo  vivendi  apos- 
tolico  et  proprio  nomine  cum  paupertate  propria  et  sine  vinculo  obedientiae  ezterioris, 
ued  cum  inleriori  tautum. 
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qnalify  him  for  which  office,  the  nnderstanding  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  Bible  had  been  revealed  to  him.^  He  presented  his  intni- 
tions  of  the  onward  moyement  of  the  chnrch,  of  her  increasing 
conflicts  till  the  appearance  of  antichrist,  and  of  her  trinmph,  for 
which  the  way  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  Apostolicals.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  thronghont  in  the  tone  of  a  prophet.  Antici- 
pating, he  said,  the  impending  judgments  of  God,  he  had  hidden 
himself  and  fled  from  the  presence  of  his  persecutors,  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  till  God  s  appointed  time,  when  all  his  ad- 
yersaries  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  he  and  his  wonid  come  forth 
and  preach  openly.^  All  their  persecntors,  all  the  prelates  of 
the  chnrch,  were  in  a  short  time  to  be  exterminated  ;  those  that 
remained  wonld  be  converted,  and  adopt  the  apostolical  mode  of 
liring.  The  Apostolicals  would  then  gain  the  preponderance  in 
all  matters.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  second  and  a  third  letter 
of  the  same  general  import.8 

Many  things  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, — the  appear- 
ance of  a  pope  possessed  of  a  spirit  so  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
Apostolicals,  and  who  stood  in  so  strong  a  contrast  with  his  pre- 
decessors, as  Celestin  the  Fifth  ;  the  secular  drift  and  policy  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  his  contests  and  final  humiliation,  might 
appear  as  a  confirmation  of  Dolcino's  predictions.  Where  the 
issue  plainly  contradicted  them,  he'  still  might  not  allow  himself 
to  be  nonplussed,  and  would  only  have  to  give  them  a  difierent 
interpretation. 

Dolcino  had  determined  to  await  the  final  crisis  in  Dalmatia, 
where  he  had  founded  a  small  community ;  but  by  the  invitation 
of  a  wealthy  landholder  of  his  native  country,  Milano  Sola,  in  the 
Valley  of  Sessia,  near  Campertolio,  in  the  Province  of  Novara, 
he  was  induced,  in  the  year  1304,  to  take  refuge  in  that  place, 
and  from  thence  he  extended  his  sect  amongst  men  and  women. 
Numbers  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  attempts  to  way- 
lay him  led  him  to  flee  for  security,  with  a  band  of  adherents, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  men  and  women,  to  an  inaccessible 

i  Oertrdom  ineeptorem  iittius  fitaa  nortssimae  refonnatae,  et  rectorem  alium,  scilicet 
selpsom,  a  D«o  miaaum  super  congregationein  praedictam  cum  intelligentia  ad  aperien- 
das  prophf  tias. 

S  Usque  ad  teropus  praeflnitom,  in  quo  ipae  ct  sui  piiblice  apparebnnt  et  publice  prae- 
dicabunt,  omnibus  suis  adversariis  exterminatia. 

^  From  Uie  ftnt  two  extracts  in  the  Additamentis  ad  historiam  Dolcini. 
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moantain.  But  here,  though  safe  from  other  enemies,  they  were 
exposed  to  perish  by  famine.  As  none  would  willingly  supply 
them  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  took  the  liberty  to  ob- 
tain it  by  force  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  Apostolicals, 
who  accused  the  dominant  church  of  apostasy  from  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  they  practised, 
who  condemned  all  shedding  of  blood  as  unchristian,  and  were 
for  committing  everything  to  the  judgment  of  God,  were  forced 
by  necessity  to  depart  from  their  own  principles.  Dolcino 
once  more  let  down  his  theory  to  the  exigencies  of  practice. 
The  Apostolicals  looked  upon  their  relation  to  the  adherents 
of  the  dominant  church  as  one  of  open  war.  The  end  of  self- 
preservation  must  again  sanction  the  means.  In  the  year  1305, 
a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  Dolcino.  With  consummate 
skill  he  directed  for  two  years  the  measures  of  defence  against 
a  superior  force,  and  was  able  to  inspire  his  friends  with  an 
enthusiastic  courage,  which  surmounted  every  difficulty  till  the 
year  1307,  when  the  remnant  of  the  famished  Apostolicals,  after 
fighting  with  desperate  bravery,  surrendered  to  the  superior  force 
of  their  enemies.^  One  of  the  captives  was  Dolcino,  who,  under 
the  most  cruel  tortures  which  fanaticism  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance 
could  devise,  manifested  a  steady  calmness,  which  filled  even  his 
enemies  with  astonishment,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
was  rather  the  stoicism  of  the  intoxicated  enthusiast,  than  the 
calm  submission  of  the  sober,  genuinely  Christian  martyr,  with 
his  eye  fixed  in  the  full  consciousness  of  human  weakness  on  the 
image  of  his  suffering  Master. 

In  Dolcino,  we  see  the  climax  of  that  ascetical  view  of  Chris- 
tian charity,^  according  to  which  it  should  manifest  itself,  not  in 


1  It  is  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  ent^r  farther  into  the  account  of  this  remarkable 
war.  We  refer  on  this  point  to  the  more  fuU  investigation  and  description  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work  of  Krone. 

3  Krone  (p.  35),  following  the  documents  published  by  Baggiolini,  gives  a  peculiar 
account  of  Dolcino's  doctrines,  according  to  which  they  would  resemble  those  of  the 
later  Beghards.  But  we  mnst  have  these  documents  before  us,  in  order  to  form  any 
decided  jndgmeut  with  regard  to  their  credibility.  We  do  not  venture,  therefore,  as  yei 
to  follow  this  new  view  of  the  matter,  but  hold  to  the  documents  made  known  to  us  by 
Muratori,  which,  to  be  sure,  do  not  contain  a  full  representation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Dolcino,  and  indeed  presuppose  a  great  deal  that  is  wanting.  It  is  very  true,  the  Spanish, 
author,  Alvarus  Pelagius,  who  began  to  write  his  work,  De  planctu  ecclesiae,  at  Avignon, 
when  Papal  poenitentiary,  a.d.  1330.  says  lib.  ii.,  f.  172,  ed.  1617:  Caput  istins  sectaA 
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the  appropriation  of  all  earthly  means  for  the  adrancement  of 
God's  kingdom,  but  in  the  renanciation  of  every  earthly  adyan- 
tage ;  not  in  the  conciliation  and  subordination  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  condition  flowing  out  of  human  relations,  and  necessary  to 
the  yarious  deyelopment  of  man's  nature,  but  in  the  total  abnega- 
tion of  those  differences.  In  opposition  to  the  worldliness  of  the 
church,  he  proposed  an  entire  estrangement  from  the  world  by  a 
fraternal  association  of  loye,  in  which  all  should  be  united  together 
under  a  yoluotary  bond,  independent  of  constraint  and  law,  and 
with  the  repudiation  of  all  property  and  all  inequalities  of  con- 
dition. Connected  with  this  yiew  of  loye  in  the  form  of  entire 
estrangement  from  the  world,  was  his  yiew  of  marriage,  which  he 
would  haye  separated  from  all  sensuous  affections,  substituting  a 
purely  spiritual  fellowship  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  place 
of  marriage,  reyiying  the  ascetical  fanaticism  of  the  St/neisactae, 
Such  was  the  spiritual  union  in  which  he  lived  himself  with  the 
sister  Margaret,  whom,  in  the  introduction  to  his  letters,  he  called 
"  the  beloved  above  all  others,"  {prae  caeteris  aihi  dilectissima.) 
It  was  the  most  dangerous  error  in  this  fanatical  drift.  Sense 
thus  despised,  under  the  false  persuasion  of  a  superiority  of  the 
spirit  over  the  flesh,  would  easily  find  occasions  to  manifest  itself, 
and  in  a  worse  way  than  before.  This  principle  was  to  be  carried 
to  the  point,  that  all  mankind  should  come  to  live  together  in 
perfect  innocence  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  this  fellowship  of 
love,  renouncing  every  earthly  feeling,  was  to  form  the  transition- 
point  to  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. 

Dolcino  distinguished  four  stages  and  divisions  in  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  First,  the  stage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where,  as  all  depended  on  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  race,  everything  was  arranged  with  reference  to  this  end. 
As  at  this  stage  corruption  spread  wider  and  wider,  Christ  with 
the  apostles  and  their  successors  appeared,  to  heal  the  infirmities 
incident  to  the  earlier  condition.  Humility,  patience,  poverty, 
chastity,  were  opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  preceding  stage. 

spiritas  liberUtis  istis  temporibas  ftiit  Bulchinus  LorobardiM  qui  fbit  combnstus  cum 
quadam  ana  meretrice  io  Lombardia  prope  Vercelleosein  civitatem  ;  bot  even  he  does 
not  f  vfBcienUy  diatingoiah  the  different  kinds  of  Apostolicala,  Begharda,  and  brothers  of 
the  firee  spirit. 
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The  unmarried  life  was  now  preferred  before  marriage,  the  re- 
nanciation  of  all  possessions  to  the  possession  of  earthly  goods. 
This  second  stage  lasted  till  the  time  of  Constantino  or  Pope  Sil- 
Tester,  and  the  later  generations  gradnally  departed  from  the 
perfection  of  the  preceding  ones,  till  the  third  period  appeared, 
when  the  maltitndes  of  the  heathen  were  converted  in  increasing 
nnmbers  to  Christianity.  To  train  them  by  degrees  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  show  them  how  the  things  of  earth  should  be  used 
in  the  loye  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  the  church  had  now  to 
assume  earthly  possessions  and  riches.  She  must  make  use  of 
secular  power,  and  rule  in  order  to  educate  and  guide  the  rude 
people.  Hence,  then,  a  departure  was  required  from  the  original 
condition  of  apostolical  poverty.^  But  when  men  grew  cold  in  the 
love  of  God  and  their  neighbours,  when  they  departed  from  the 
example  of  Silyester  and  from  the  right  use  of  earthly  goods, 
the  stricter  rule  of  Benedict  appeared  as  a  reaction.^  For  a 
time,  yirtuous  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  to  be  found  side  by 
side ;  both  forms  of  living  were  good,  each  in  its  place  ;  save 
that  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
the  goodness  went  on  diminishing,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
monks  it  went  on  increasing ;  the  clerical  life  gradually  lost  its 
influence,  and  monachism  continually  gained  the  preponderance.' 
But  when,  again,  both  ecclesiastics  and  monks  had  almost  en^ 
tirely  lost  the  loye  of  God  and  their  neighbours,  and  departed 
from  their  primitive  mode  of  life,  then,  as  a  reaction  against  this 
state  of  things,  came  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  possessions 
and  of  all  temporal  lordship,  in  the  rules  of  Francis  and  Domi* 
nick.«    Still,  even  this  reformation  did  not  afford  an  adequate 

1  Dom  810  oonfertebantor  et  non  refrigenbantar  in  amore  Dei  et  proximi,  melius  fait 
sancto  Silvestro  papae  et  aliis  aucoeasoribas  ania  poaaeationea  terrenaa  et  diTitiaa  ana- 
cipere  et  habere,  qnam  paupertaa  apoatoliea  et  meliaa  fait  regere  populom,  quam  non 
regere,  ad  tenendom  ipaam  aic  et  conaervaodom. 

3  Qaaodo  incoeperant  populi  refrigerari  a  oaritate  Dei  et  proximi  et  declinaie  a  mcMio 
viveudi  aancti  Silveatri,  tunc  melior  fuit  modua  Tivendi  beatl  Benedicti,  ^qoarn  .aliqaia 
aliua,  qnia  in  terrenia  fuit  atrictior  et  a  temporali  dominio  magis  aeparatua. 

8  Et  tamen  ita  bonoa  erat  tano  modoa  bonorum  olericornm,  qui  tunc  erant,  aicut  mo- 
nachoram,  niai  quod  modua  dericorum  bononmi  aecondam  migorem  partem  (nomeii 
eorum  erat  in  diminoendo  et  monaohoram  erat  in  multiplioando. 

*  Quando  clerioi  et  monacbi  quaai  ex  toto  a  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  refrigerati  faenint 
et  declinaverunt  a  priori  atata  auo,  tunc  melior  fuit  modua  vifendi  aancti  Franaiai  et 
aancti  Dominici  et  magia  atrictna  in  posaidendo  rea  terrenaa  et  in  dominio  temporali 
magia  quam  modua  yivcndi  beati  Benedicti  et  monaohorum. 
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coonterpoise  to  the  extensive  spread  of  corraption  among  the 
monks  and  ecclesiastics.  AH  prelates,  ecclesiastics,  and  monks 
waxed  colder  and  colder  in  the  lore  of  God  and  of  their  neigh- 
bonrs,  departed  farther  and  farther  from  the  way  of  life  among 
their  predecessors.  For  the  pnrpose  then  of  checking  this  tide 
of  cormption,  the  life  of  the  Apostolical  brethren  was  instituted, 
by  a  divine  call ;  and  this  is  the  foorth  and  last  stage  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  is '  to  continue  till  the  final  judgment ;  the 
last  defence  against  the  encroaching  torrent  of  worldliness.  In 
like  manner,  Dolcino  marked  out  the  different  periods  of  the 
church.  The  first,  when  the  church  was  a  holy  and  humble  one  ; 
the  second,  from  Silvester  and  onwards,  when  the  church  was 
honoured  and  rich,  but  still  perseyered,  however,  in  righteous- 
ness ;  the  third,  as  she  now  is,  rich  and  honoured,  but  at  the 
same  time  apostate  from  God,  full  of  avarice,  luxury,  and  pride  ;^ 
the  fourth  corresponds  to  the  first,  as  being  the  restoration  of  the 
Apostolical  perfection. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  Apostolical  brethem  differs  from 
that  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  in  two  respects.  First, 
the  latter  have  monasteries,  to  which  they  carry  what  they  have 
gained  by  begging.  The  Apostolical  brethren  have  no  houses, 
and  take  nothing  with  them,  hoard  nothing  up ;  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  on  the  pittance  bestowed  on  them  at  the  moment 
by  the  charity  of  the  pious.^  Secondly,  the  Apostolicals,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  orders  of  monks,  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  their  mode  of  life  by  any  outward  and  formal  vows  f  they  are 

1  Tertins  sutui  fdit  et  «st  modo  dlvet,  aftros,  foraicarins,  bonoimbflU  et  superbus. 
The  word  fomicariiit  may  be  understood  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  apocalyptical 
aeose.  Here  tery  probably  in  the  latter,  as  Dolcino  really  taught  (see  Horatori,  f. 
456) :  eoclesia  Bomana  est  ilia  meretriz,  quae  a  fide  Christi  apostavit,  and  the  ApostolU 
eal  Peter  de  Lagio  styled  theeormpt  choroh  Babylon,  and  the  great  whore  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   In  the  protocol  published  by  Philip  of  Limborch,  1.  c,  f.  861. 

'  Nos  nee  domos  habemus  nee  etiam  mendicata  portare  debemus,  says  Dolcino.  The 
Apostolical  Peter  de  Lugio,  from  Spain,  Petrus  Lucensis,  distinguished  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  poverty :  the  perfecta  paupertas,  qoam  tenuerunt  Apostoli  et  omnes  illi,  qui 
seqnuntur  et  imitantnr  eos,  Tidelicet  nihil  habert,  nee  in  proprio  nee  in  oommuni. 
Item  est  paupertas  imperfecta,  sicut  est  religiosorum  viventium  secundum  regulam 
saneti  Aogustini  et  sancti  Benedicti,  qui  habent  possessiones  et  divitias  in  communi  et 
tales  religiosi  non  sunt  perfscti  in  paapertate,  quia  habent  domos  ad  manendum  et  in 
oommuni  necessaria  ad  oomedendum  et  bibendum.  See  the  Inquisitional  sentence- 
book  of  PhiUp  of  Limborch,  f.  960. 

t  One  of  the  principles  of  Dolcino  in  Moratori  (t.  ix.,  f.  457) :  Quod  perfeotior  Tita  est 
Tivers  sine  voto,  quam  cum  voto. 
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not  bound  by  any  outward  rule  of  obedience  to  a  particular  class 
of  superiors,  but,  with  them,  all  the  members  are  held  together 
by  the  free  spirit  of  loye  ;  no  other  bond  exists  but  the  inner  one 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Dolcino  set  up  against  the  legal  con- 
dition, that  of  gospel  liberty.  Though  the  Apostolicals  recog- 
nized men  called  of  God  as  the  founders  and  guides  of  their 
society,  yet  they  were  not  subject  to  them  by  an  outward  row 
of  obedience.  The  monkish  virtue  of  obedience*  must  wholly 
cease,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Apostolicals,  who  ad- 
mitted no  form  of  obedience  whatever,  but  that  of  free  obedience 
to  God.  Dolcino,  in  his  letters  to  the  different  communities  of 
the  Apostolicals,  describes  them  as  brethren  mutually  subordinate 
and  bound  to  each  other,  by  ties  of  affection  without  the  bond  of 
outward  obedience.i  As  Dolcino  uniformly  opposed  the  inward 
power  and  desecularization  of  religion,  to  its  extemalization  and 
conformity  to  the  world,  in  the  corrupt  church,  so  he  underralued 
the  importance  attached  to  consecrated  places  of  worship.  "  A 
church,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  is  no  better  for  prayer  to 
God,  than  a  stable  or  a  sty.'  Christ  may  be  worshipped  as  well 
or  eyen  better  in  groves  than  in  churches."  It  is  clear  that  the 
above  principle  and  tendency  must  have  led  him  to  depart  in  a 
great  many  other  ways  from  the  church  doctrine,  than  his  unsettled 
life  and  prevailing  practical  bent  allowed  him  liberty  to  express 
with  consciousness ;  unless  it  be  the  fault  of  the  records  which 
we  follow,  that  we  have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Dol- 
cino's  principles  in  their  logical  coherence. 

Dolcino  taught,  again,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  by  reason  of 
her  apostasy  and  of  the  prevailing  vices  among  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  had  lost  all  the  authority  conferred  on  her  in  the  person 
of  the  apostle  Peter.  This  was  transferred  to  the  community 
which  restored  the  Apostolical  life,  and  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  all 
truly  Christian  people.  The  Apostolical  Peter  of  Lugio,  made  a 
distinction  betwixt  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal  church  (eccUsia 
spiritualia  et  camalisj.  The  former  consists  of  those  who  live 
in  perfect  poverty  and  humility,  and  in  spiritual  obedience  to 
God  ;  but  the  second,  of  those  who  live  in  fleshly  lusts,  riches, 

1  Omnes  invioem  sine  fineolo  exterioris  obedientiae,  sed  interioris  taDtnm  sobjecti  eC 
uniti. 

2  Muratorl,  t.  ix.,  f.  -167. 
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and  honour,  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  like  the  prelates 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

If  the  representation  giren  by  opponents  of  Dolcino's  doctrine 
is  correct,  he  annoanced  that  after  the  cormpt  church  had  been 
depriyed  of  her  wealth  by  some  king  whom  God  would  choose  as 
the  instrument  of  the  judgments  to  be  brought  upon  her,  and 
redaced  back  to  apostolical  poverty,  the  Roman  pope  and  the  in- 
corrigible prelates  were  to  be  slain,  and  a  new  holy  pope,  the 
worthy  successor  of  Peter,  to  be  chosen  by  God  himself,  and  this 
was  to  be  Dolcino,  should  he  be  then  liying.^  Unquestionably, 
it  follows  from  the  supposition  that  the  Apostolical  brethren  re- 
present the  restored  apostolical  church,  to  which  is  transferred 
all  the  plenitude  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  distinguished  the  apos- 
tolic age,  to  which  passes  over  the  entire  authority  bestowed  on 
Peter ;  from  this  supposition  it  unquestionably  follows  that  their 
divinely  commissioned  leader  must  hold  the  first  place ;  that, 
namely,  which  was  before  occupied  by  the  pope,  yet  with  the 
modification  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  free  obedience,  of  the 
brotherly  community,  the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

It  is  manifest  from  Dolcino*s  doctrine  as  thus  set  forth,  that 
Joachim's  idea  of  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  harmonises  with 
it ;  though  none  of  the  older  contemporary  sources  ascribe  to 
him  this  idea.'  According  to  Dolcino*s  doctrine,  also,  the  last 
period  might  be  called  a  lime  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  period  was  to  be  the  free 
inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Apostolical  brethren  and 

I  The  laiter  is  stated,  bowerer,  only  in  the  Historia  Doloini  in  Muratori.  According 
to  the  Additsmentis,  which  are  more  aecarate  in  their  representation  of  Doloino's  doc- 
trine, Dolcino  distinguishes. himself  from  this  pope;  and  the  supposition  that  he  declar- 
ed himself  to  be  this  pope,  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  false  conclusion  of  his 
enemies. 

s  Notices  of  heretics  of  a  later  time  in  the  French  language,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  Arignon  and  Marseilles,  sttrtbute  to  Dolcino  that  whole  doctrine 
about  the  three  ages,  or  periods.  But  these  surely  are  no  credible  sources  of  informa- 
tion, since  we  find  Dolcino  confounded  in  them  with  the  Fratrioelli  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  I  am  indebted  for  this  account  to  the  kind  communications  of  M.  O.  Heine 
of  this  city,  one  of  my  dear  young  theologians,  who  has  for  some  years  consecrated  his 
means  and  talents  to  literary  investigations,  particularly  in  the  libraries  of  Spain,  from 
which  a  rich  harvest  may  be  expected  in  due  time.  The  same  friend  has  also  sent  me  a 
Atftoria  Doldni  tianseribed  by  him,  which,  however,  is  not  different  from  the  one  already 
publiahed  by  Muratori. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  a 
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Bisters,  of  a  life  no  longer  depending,  as  before,  on  ontward 
means  and  ordinances,  but  purely  producing  itself  from  witiiin 
outwards. 

We  may  also  mention  as  a  thing  deserring  notice,  that  the 
great  poet,  Dante,  a  contemporary,  compares  Dolcino  with  Mo* 
hammed.  He  composed  his  work  after  Dolcino's  death  ;  but  he 
transports  himself  back  to  the  time  when  the  beresiarch  was  be- 
sieged in  those  inaccessible  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
where  starvation  appeared  the  only  method  of  forcing  htm  to 
submission.  He  represents  Mohammed  therefore  as  telling 
Dante,  that  he  might  warn  brother  Dolcino  to  look  out  and  pro- 
Tide  himself  well  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  for  otherwise 
he  would  soon  be  compelled  to  yield,  and  come  down  to  Moham- 
med in  hell.^  The  question  is,  what  led  Dante  to  bring  these 
two  personages  together  1  No  doubt,  because  he  looked  upon 
him  as  a  false  prophet,  determined  to  assert  his  pretended  dirine 
mission  with  the  sword,  and  had  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  a  cod- 
munity  of  wires,  which  was  imputed  to  Dolcino  by  his  opponents, 
and  the  like.  But  a  certain  truth  lies  at  bottom  of  this  compari- 
son, different  as  these  individuals  were  in  other  respects.  In 
both,  we  find  a  true  element  of  religious  enthusiasm,  though  per- 
Terted  by  the  intermingling  of  natural  feelings  not  controlled, 
and  an  imagination  not  held  in  curb  by  the  divine  fife.  Both 
had  a  partial  view  of  truth  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  opposed  to 
prevailing  errors.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  enthusiasm  for  the 
faith  in  one  Almighty  God  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  polytheism ; 
in  the  case  of  Dolcino,  enthusiasm  for  a  religious  immunity, 
estranged  from  the  world,  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  a  worldly 
church.  Both  meant,  at  first,  to  labour  simply  as  prophets, 
simply  by  the  word  ;  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  mistake  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  truth.  In  the  case  of 
Mohammed,  success  hurried  him  on  to  further  steps ;  in  that  of 
Dolcino,  it  was  necessity.     Tet  in  Mohammed,  this  course  of 


1  Tb«  words  io  the  28th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  ▼.  51L 

Or  dl  a  Fra  Dolotn  dunque,  che  b*  armL 
Tn  ohe  forse  redrai  U  aole  In  1>reY», 
S*  egli  non  vnol  qui  tosto  seguarmi 
Si  di  vivanda,  ohe  Btretta  di  nere 
Non  redhi  la  Ylttoria  al  Noar«ae» 
Ch*  altrimenti  acquistar  non  taria  Here. 
3 
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proceeding  was  certainly  grounded  in  Iiis  whole  religious  mode  of 
thinking,  which  was  an  locamation  of  Judaism.  In  Dolcino,  it 
was  adopted,  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  originally  laid 
down  by  him.  Yet,  as  he  was  bent  on  realizing  at  once,  in  the 
form  of  an  outward  community,  overlooking,  with  enthusiastic 
loye,  the  great  gulf  betwixt  his  purpose  and  its  accomplishment, 
an  idea  which  Christianity  would  realize  by  moral  spirit  and 
temper  in  the  very  process  of  that  hist<Hrical  development  which 
proceeds  in  conformity  with  nature,  so  by  this  extemalization  and 
secularization  of  a  thing  that  was  only  to  be  seized  ideally  and 
spiritually,  he  was  hurried  along  farther  and  farther  in  the  same 
course  of  secular  action* 

Ideas  which  have  once  acquired  in  a  period  a  certain  domina- 
tion, are  wont  to  lay  hold  of  manifestations  proceeding  from  some 
entirely  different  quarter,  merely  furnishing  them  a  point  of  at- 
tachment ;  and  to  stamp  their  signature  upon  fanatical  tenden- 
cies, which  happen  to  meet  and  mingle  with  them,  assuming  in 
the  same  some  strange,  fantastic  shape.  Thus  we  may  instance, 
as  illustrating  the  power  which  the  idea  of  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  exerted  on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
sect  otherwise  unimportant,  which  sprung  up  in  the  last  times  of 
this  century  in  Milan. 

In  the  year  1281,  a  rich  widow  of  noble  rank,  died  in  Milan, 
Wilhelma,  or  Wilhelmina,  said  to  hare  been  a  Bohemian  princess. 
Haying  spent  in  that  city  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  her 
life,  she  secured  the  love  and  respect  of  many  by  her  piety,  and 
especially  by  her  active  charities.  A  circle  of  men  and  women, 
who  had  placed  themselves  under  her  guidance,  and  were  advised 
and  helped  by  her  in  their  necesnties,  had  become  strongly  at- 
tached to  her.  She  was  reverenced  as  a  saint,  insomuch  that  the 
sick  applied  to  her  for  healing.  Already  in  her  lifetime  she  began 
to  be  made  an  object  of  extravagant,  fanatical  veneration ;  though 
such  demonstrations  were  never  sanctioned  by  herself,  but  repel- 
led with  abhorrence :  but  this  veneration  was  not  to  be  suppressed 
in  that  way ;  on  the  contrary,  it  increased  so  much  the  more  after 
her  death. 

A  citizen  of  Milan,  Andrew  Saramita,  who  seems  to  have 
united  in  himself  the  characters  of  impostor  and  fiinatic,  under- 
took to  work  upon  this  feeling.     The  body  of  Wilhelmina,  which 

2o2 
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had  been  already  buried,  was  disinterred.  Haying  first  been 
bathed  in  water  and  wine,  it  was  enwrapped  in  costly  purple  robes, 
fringed  with  silver  and  gold.  To  the  water  in  which  the  body  had 
been  washed,  the  bewildered  enthusiasts  ascribed  a  miraculous 
virtue  ;  oyer  the  recent  grave  of  Wilhelmina  they  erected  a 
magnificent  altar,  and  pilgrims  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the 
spot.  It  was  not  enough  to  honour  Wilhelmina  as  a  saint.  The 
yeneration  exceeded  all  bounds ;  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and 
opposition  with  the  dominant  church  was  doubtless  connected 
with  it.  In  Wilhelmina,  it  was  pretended,  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
become  incarnate.  After  the  worship  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Diyine  Word  in  Christ,  was  to  follow  the  worship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  incarnate  in  Wilhelmina.  A  new  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  to  begin.  The  ancient  hierarchy,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  was  to  cease ;  a  new  female  hierarchy,  corres- 
ponding to  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  woman,  at 
whose  head  stood  a  vicar  of  Wilhelmina,  as  t1ie  incarnate  Holy 
Spirit,  was  to  take  its  place.  For  the  present,  this  place  was 
filled  by  the  nun  Mayfreda  of  Tirovano.  In  the  year  1300  this 
sect  was  put  down  by  force,  and  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
it  perished  at  the  stake.^ 

Since  then,  as  appears  evident  from  the  facts  aboye  presented, 
the  church  had  now  to  engage  in  a  violent  contest  with  tendencies 
of  spirit,  struggling  in  opposition  to  her,  continually  multiplying 
and  continually  spreading, — a  contest  such  as  had  never  occurred 
before, — she  must  be  driven  (in  case  she  would  concede  nothing 
to  religious  needs  manifesting  themselves  with  such  power,  but 
was  determined  to  maintain  her  position  against  all  opposition) 
to  employ  every  means  at  her  command  for  the  purpose  of  sup* 
pressing  an  insurrection  which  could  not  be  put  down  by  spiritual 
might  alone.  Those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  on  the  ground 
of  which  all  violent  measures  against  heresies  could  be  justified, 
had,  indeed,  long  since  been  shaped  out  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  Augustin ;  and  the  systematic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
century  needed,  in  the  present  case,  only  to  build  further  on  the 
same  foundation.     But  the  bishops  were  too  busily  occupied  with 

1  See  the  extracts  Arom  tlie  trial  preseired  in  the  Ambrosian  library  in  the  literary 
tour  to  lUly,  of  the  Bohemian  historiographer,  Franz  Falacky.  Prague,  1838,  p.  73, 
and  on. 
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other  concerns  to  ferret  ont,  in  all  quarters,  the  sects  which,  with 
so  much  zeal  and  so  much  pmdence,  sought  to  spread  themselres 
in  the  commanities ;  and  in  many  districts  where  the  anti- 
chnrchly  spirit  had  already  become  too  powerfdl,  they  were  no 
longer  regarded  in  the  communities  with  the  requisite  respect. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  South  France,  in  Languedoc,  in 
the  territory  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse ;  districts  where  also  at  a 
later  period  Protestantism  gained  a  wide  spread,  and  sought  to 
maintain  itself  in  a  sanguinary  struggle, — where  the  opponents 
of  the  dominant  church  found  protection  from  mighty  lords,  and 
the  localities  of  a  mountainous  region  aflforded  them  safe  retreats. 
The  clergy,  and  the  church  serrice  had  here,  eyer  since  the  last 
times  of  the  twelfth  century,  been  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule.  A  characteristic  proof  of  this  was  the  colloquial  phrase 
used  in  these  districts  to  express  a  supreme  feeling  of  disgust : 
**  I  would  rather  be  a  chaplain  than  that.*'  By  mere  chance,  the 
sects  scattered  in  South  France^  receiyed  the  common  name  of 
Albigenses  from  one  of  the  districts,  where  the  agents  of  the 
church  who  came  to  combat  them,  found  them  mostly  to  abound,^ 
— the  district  around  the  town  of  Alba,  or  Alby ;  and  by  this 
common  name  they  were  known  from  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.      Under  this  general  denomination  parties  of 

1  The  man  who  daring  the  crosades  against  the  Albigenses  wrote  in  verse  in  the  Pro- 
▼enjal  language  the  history  of  this  war,  published  by  Fauriel,  in  the  Collection  des  do- 
eomens  inMits  snr  lliistoire  de  France,  Paris,  1837,  says,  that  the  sects  were  thickly 
spread  throughont  the  whole  province  of  Alby,  Caroassone,  Laorao,  in  a  great  part  of  the 

province  of  fiesiers  as  far  as  Boordeaox : la  eretgia  [Era  tant  fort  monteia  col 

domini  Diens  maldia]  Que  trastou  Albeges  (absolutely  all, — the  appended  adverb  tra» 
gives  a  superlative  signification  to  the  elective  tou$),  avia  en  sa  bailia  [Carcasses, 
Lauragues,  tot  la  miyor  partia]  De  Bexers  tro  a  Bordel  si  col  cami  tenia  (as  fkr  as  the 
way  goes),  A  mou  de  lor  eresens  e  de  lor  companhia  (many  of  their  fkitb  and  of  their 
party).    In  the  above. mentioned  poem,  v.  80,  et  seq. 

3  In  the  Histoire  g6n6rale  do  Languedoc,  published  by  the  Maurins,  an  important 
work  in  reference  to  the  history  of  these  stroggles  (t.  iii^  a.  d.  1737),  it  is  asserted,  in 
connection  with  that  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Albigeois,  which  first 
threw  more  light  on  this  subject  (note  xiii.,  f.  553),  that  the  heretics  were  by  no  means 
particularly  spread  over  this  district,  and  that  it  was  not  this  which  had  occasioned  the 
more  general  use  of  that  name ;  but  the  above-cited  words  of  the  Provencal  poet  prove 
the  contrary. 

S  The  words  in  the  dedication,  addressed  to  the  pope,  in  the  so  often  cited  ChrcMcle 
of  the  monk  Peter  of  Vaux-Semai:  Undo  sdant,  qui  lecturi  sunt,  quia  in  pluribus 
hujus  opens  locis  Tolosani  et  alianun  civitatum  et  castronim  haeretici  et  defensores 
eorum  generaliter  Albigenses  vooantur,  eo  quod  aliae  nationes  haereticos  Provinciales 
Albigenses  eonsueverint  appdlaie. 
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different  tenets  were  comprehended  together,  bnt  the  C&tharists 
seem  to  have  constituted  a  predominant  element  among  the  people 
thns  designated.  Innocent  the  Third,  a  pope  accustomed  to  act 
in  all  cases  vith  yigour,  well  understood  that  extraordinary  mea- 
sures were  needed  to  suppress  the  heretical  tendencies  so  rapidly 
advancing,  which  threatened  wholly  to  serer  the  connection  be- 
twixt these  districts  and  the  church  of  Rome.  As  the  bishops, 
who  were  here  even  looked  upon  with  contempt,  had  shown  them- 
selves  too  weak  or  too  inactive,  he  chose  for  his  instruments  the 
monks, — an  order  in  which  the  most  faithful,  zealous,  and  actite 
organs  of  the  hierarchy  were  ever  to  be  found,  and  in  whose  hands 
was  already  placed  an  exorbitant  power  independent  of  the 
bishops, — the  germ  of  the  future  inquisitions.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  papal  reign,  in  1198,  he  sent  to  South  France 
two  Oistercians,  Bainer  and  Guido,  whom  he  recommended  to  the 
bishops  and  magistrates  of  those  districts,  calling  upon  them  to 
sustain  them  in  their  labours  in  all  possible  ways.  These  monks, 
on  whom  the  pope  conferred  unlimited  powers  to  proceed  against 
the  heretics,  were  to  endeavour  to  convince  them,  by  argument, 
of  their  errors,  and  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  this  way,  to  pro- 
nounce the  ban  upon  them.  The  nobles  and  magistrates  should 
then  expel  the  obstinate  from  the  country,  having  first  confiscated 
their  goods ;  and  if  they  ventured  to  come  back  again,  they  were 
to  be  visited  with  sCill  severer  punishments.  The  same  punish- 
ments were  suspended  over  all  who  dared  to  harbour  the  heretics 
as  over  the  heretics  themselves.  These  papal  delegates  were 
authorized  to  employ  ban  and  interdict  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing obedience  to  the  appointed  measures.  But  to  those  who,  in 
the  case  of  so  great  a  danger  threatening  the  church,  contended 
against  the  heretics  with  fidelity  and  devotion,  employing  the 
power  of  the  sword  bestowed  on  them  by  God  for  the  preservation 
of  the  faith,  the  pope  promised  the  same  indulgence  which  was 
granted  to  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  or  to  St  Jago  di 
Compostella.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  strange  medley,  not  nn- 
common,  indeed,  nor  new  to  this  age,  of  juridical,  ethical,  and 
religious  ideas  in  the  way  in  which  the  pope  proceeds  to  justify 
the  severity  of  these  measures  for  suppressing  the  heretics,  when 
he  says  that  these  sects  sought  to  rob  men>  Qot  of  their  earthly 
goods,  but  of  the  spiritual  life ;  for  he  who  deprives  a  man  of 
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faith,  robs  him  of  his  life,  since  the  just  man  lives  by  his  faith.^ 
Bat  we  have  seen  on  a  former  page'  how  bishop  Diego  of  Osma, 
in  Spain,  and  Dominick,  joined  themselres  to  these  men,  and 
endeafoared  to  introdace  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  heretics.  Sereral  colloquies  were  held  on  the  disputed  points 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  heretical  communities.  But  it  was 
impossible  that  these  transactions,  where  the  two  parties  pro- 
ceeded on  s«ch  opposite  principles,  should  lead  to  any  faronrable 
result ;  and  then,  the  heretics  were  found  fault  with  because  they 
would  not  so  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  converted.  In  a  reli- 
gious conference  of  this  sort,  which  was  held  in  1207,  at  Montreal, 
near  Garcassone,  betwixt  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  bishop, 
Dominick,  and  a  pastor  of  the  so-called  Albigenses,  Arnold  Hot,' 
the  latter  defended  the  three  following  theses :  That  the  church 
of  Rome  is  not  the  bride  of  Christ,  not  the  holy  church,  but  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and 
martyrs ;  that  her  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  her  constitu- 
tion not  a  holy  one,  founded  by  Christ ;  that  the  mass,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  at  present  celebrated,  did  not  originate  from 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  But  as  nothing  could  be  effected  by 
sermons^  and  disputation,  and  it  was  believed  that  nothing  could 
be  found  in  the  heretics  but  incorrigible  obstinacy  in  their  rebel- 
lion against  the  church,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  more 
compulsory  measures.  The  assassination  of  one  of  the  papal 
delegates,  added  afterwards  to  the  first,  the  monk  Peter  of  Castel- 


1  Nee  ToloiDiu  ipsot  aegre  ferre  aUqvatenus,  si  eo«  td  id  exeqnendam  ttm  districte 
compelli  prtecipimos,  eum  td  nil  amplias  iotendamos,  ad  seTeritatis  judido,  qtum  ad 
cxBtirpandos  baeratieos,  qui  non  nobis  sabstantiam  temporalem,  sed  spiriCoalem  vitam 
surripere  molionuir;  nam  qui  fldsB  adimit,  vitam  forator,  Justus  enim  ex  fide  Tivit  Sea 
the  letter  of  Innocent  to  the  archbisbof  of  Aix  (Aquae),  and  the  bishops  of  his  diocese, 
Ub.L,e^9S. 

s  See  voL  tIi^  p.  861. 

*  The  protocol  of  this  religious  conflnrenoe  was  composed  in  the  Catalonian  tongue. 
An  extract  from  it  was  first  published  by  Nicole  Vignier  in  his  Histoire  de  I'Bglise,  and 
from  this  book,  which  has  not  fallen  under  my  eye,  archbishop  Usher  has  transcribed  it 
in  his  work:  De  christianarum  ecclesiarum  in  occidentia  praesertim  partibus  ab  aposto- 
licis  temporibns  ad  nostram  usque  aetatem  continna  sucoessione  et  statu,  f.  167,  Londini^ 
1687. 

*  The  aboTe-mentioDed  ProTen^al  peet,  who  has  given  the  history  of  tbo  war  with  the 
Albigenses,  says,  aemons  were,  to  the  hareties,  not  worth  a  rotten  apple.  No  presan  lo 
presio  (the  pr— ehtng)  una  poma  poiria.    Seo  L  e.  t.  52. 
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nan  f Pierre  de  ChAttaa  neuf^  Petrus  a  Ccutro  novo  J,  in  1208,^ 
which  the  pope  attributed  to  Count  Baimund  of  Toolonse,  whom 
he  had  excommnnicated,  though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  groundlessness  of  this  accusation ; — this  melui' 
choly  erent  furnished  the  signal  for  a  thirty  years*  bloody  war,  in 
which  the  worst  outrages  of  fanaticism  and  cupidity  were  prac- 
tised against  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts,' — the  famous 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses.     The  principle  that  erery  heretic, 
or  protector  of  heretics,  should  lose  his  land,  and  that  this  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  others,  furnished  an  encouragement  and 
pretext  for  erery  species  of  cupidity.     The  pope  himself  was 
compelled  to  see  worldly  interests  and  motives  giring  direction  to 
the  morement  he  had  excited,  and  could  no  longer  control.*     A 
remark  worthy  of  notice  was  uttered  by  a  certain  count  Roger  de 
Foix.     During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  in  the  year  1228,  he 
declared  the  pope  had  no  business  to  meddle  in  the  concerns  of 
his  religion  ;  for  that  was  a  matter  in  which  each  man  must  enjoy 
his  liberty :  "  This  liberty,"  he  said,  "  his  father  had  always  re- 
commended to  him ;  assuring  him  that,  with  it,  and  a  mind  re- 
solved to  maintain  it,  he  might  look  on  calmly  though  the  very 
vault  of  heaven  gave  way  and  broke  over  his  head ;  for  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.*'^     After  the  land  had  been  laid  waste  for  thirty 
years,  the  blood  of  thousands  had  been  spilt,  and  a  general  sub- 
mission had  thus,  in  the  year  1229,  been  finally  brought  about  by 


I  Pope  lunoeent  the  Third  says  (lib.  xi.  «p.  26)  that,  when  dying,  he  prayed  God  Co 
fbrgive  his  murderers.  Also  the  above-mentioned  Provencal  poet,  stating  that  one  of  the 
equerries  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  had  murdered  Peter  of  Castelnau,  says  that  tbm 
latter,  in  the  presence  of  all,  prayed  Ood  to  forgive  that  person  his  sin. 

El  preguet  domni  deu  vezent  tota  la  jant, 

<iael8  perdo  sob  peoats  a  oel  fdo  sarjant 
See  V.  90. 

S  The  above  Proven9al  poet  reports  that  the  besiegers  of  the  town  of  Ghasseneoil, 
when  they  saw  themselves  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  first  condemned  many  hereticB 
to  the  stake,  and  cast  many  beautifhl  heretic  females  into  the  flames,  who,  though  urgently- 
importuned,  would  not  consent  to  be  converted. 

B  oda  ost  Jutgero  mot  «retge  arder 

E  mota  bela  eretga  ins  en  lo  foe  giter. 

Car  coDTertir  non  volon  tan  nolt  podon  prier. 

See  V.  322. 

8  See  a  letter  of  Innocent  the  Third  to  his  legates,  in  which  he  declares  against  the 
unjust  proceeding  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.    Lib.  xv.,  ep.  102. 

4  See  Paul  Perrin,  Histoire  des  Albigeois,  Geneve,  15S8,  p.  141,  firom  a  manuscript 
aeooont  of  the  life  of  this  count. 
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force,  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  was  still  by  no  means  secured 
for  the  fhtnre.  The  sects  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  sprang  np 
afresh  out  of  the  same  needs  of  the  spirit,  from  which  they  had 
sprung  up  at  the  beginning.  It  required  the  unceasing  ri^lance 
of  spiritual  despotism  to  prerent  the  renewal  of  those  anti-churchly 
tendencies. 

At  a  council  of  Toulouse,  held  in  1229,  it  was  ordered,  after 
the  precedent  of  measures  appointed  already  at  the  Lateran 
council,  c.  iii.,  in  1215,  that  a  permanent  Inquisition  should  be 
established  against  the  heretics.  1.  The  bishops  were  to  appoint 
in  all  the  communities,  in  cify  and  country,  a  priest,  and  with 
him  two  or  three,  or  if  necessary  sereral  laymen,  of  good  stand- 
ing and  character,  and  bind  them  by  oath,  carefully  and  faithfully 
to  ferret  out  the  heretics,  to  search  suspected  Houses,  subterranean 
chambers,  and  other  hiding-places,  all  which  should  be  destroyed ; 
to  lodge  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
the  lord  or  magistrate  of  the  proyince,  an  information  against 
detected  heretics,  their  patrons  and  concealers,  after  first  taking 
erery  precautionary  measure  to  preyent  their  escape,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  c.  xii.  In  eyery 
commune  all  males,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upward,  and 
females  from  the  age  of  twelye,  should  abjure  all  doctrines  in 
hostility  to  the  church  of  Rome,  also  swear  that  they  would  pre- 
serye  the  Catholic  faith  which  the  church  of  Rome  holds  and 
preaches,  and  persecute  and '  conscientiously  make  known  all 
heretics,  according  to  their  ability.  That  this  oath  might  be 
taken  by  eyery  indiyidual,  the  names  of  all  the  men  and  women 
in  each  parish  should  be  recorded.  And  if  any  person  should  be 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  this  oath,  and  did  not  take 
it  within  fourteen  days  after  his  return,  he  should  be  put  down  as 
suspected  of  heresy.  This  oath  should  be  renewed  once  in  eyery 
two  years.  Manifold  disadyantages  should,  in  ciyil  life,  be  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  a  man  was  eyen  suspected  of  heresy. 
But  eyery  man  was  so  suspected,  whom  public  rumour  accused  of 
that  crime. 

Though,  according  to  the  church  constitution  up  to  this  time, 
it  belonged  to  the  bishops  to  administer  and  direct  all  such  mea- 
sures, yet,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  practice  was 
adopted,  by  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  1232-33,  after  the  ex- 
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ample  set  by  Innocent  the  Third,  of  selecting^  for  this  purpose 
monks  who  might  proceed  independently  of  the  bishops,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  from  that  order  which  had  derived  its  origin  from  the 
contests  with  the  heretics,  the  order  of  the  Dominicans.  Thus 
were  formed  those  tribunals  which  obtained  special  jurisdictioii 
oyer  cases  of  transgression  coming  within  the  spiritual  prorifice, 
the  inquisitores  haereiicae  pravitatis.  The  chnrch  hypocritically 
deprecated  the  appearance  of  baring  anything  to  do  with  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  used  the  secular  power  as  its  executioner, 
the  blind  tool  of  its  cruel  fanaticism.  The  conyicts,  excommuni- 
cated by  the  spiritual  tribunal,  were  handed  orer  to  the  secular 
power,  which  put  them  to  the  stake.  The  arbitrary  Tiolence  of 
these  tribunals,  instituted  first  in  Toulouse  and  Carcasaone,  and 
in  Spain,  might  light  also  upon  such  as  in  any  way  fell  vsder  the 
suspicion  of  the  zealots  for  orthodoxy,  or  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
against  whom  their  enemies  might  seek,  in  the  charge  of  heresy, 
a  means  of  rerenge. 

When  such  a  power  against  heresy  first  began  to  be  formed,  ii 
was  the  priest  Conrad  of  Marburg  who  was  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  it  in  Germany ;  a  man  in  whose  hands  such  power  must 
hare  been  especially  dangerous,  on  account  of  his  inexorable  seyer- 
ity  and  his  credulity,  at  a  time  when,  after  the  year  1230,  the 
sects  were  uninterruptedly  spreading  in  the  countries  about  the 
Rhine.^  Conrad's  example  showed  how  ruinous  those  measures 
appointed  by  Innocent  the  Third  and  Gregory  the  Ninth  against 
the  heretics  and  those  suspected  of  heresy  might  prore,  not  to  the 
heretics  alone,  but  to  persons  who  in  this  respect  were  altogether 
innocent.  No  man  was  safe  before  the  terrific  power  of  Conrad ; 
he  exercised  it,  unscrupulously,  against  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
humblest  individuals.  A  man  once  accused  of  heresy,  could  saye 
his  life  only  by  declaring  himself  guilty,  and  confirming  all  that 
had  oyer  been  said  by  the  most  extravagant  rumours  concerning 
the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  subjecting  himself  to  penance. 
But  he  who  would  not  confess,  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  burnt. 
These  accusations  were  employed  as  means  of  revenge.'  The 
archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  Dominican^Bemhard  held  it  neces- 
sary, afterwards,  to  draw  up  a  report  to  the  old  credulous  pope, 

X  See  above,  p.  428. 

9  See  the  toeripcioii  ia  tke  Geads  TrvTmNruiii,  i.,  o.  eiv.,  wU  e.  ev.,  f.  917, 
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Gregory  the  Ninth,  concerning  the  arbitrary  use  which  Conrad 
the  priest  made  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  disorders 
thus  created  in  Germany.^  His  crednlons  fanaticism  also  brought 
war  and  devastation  over  another  district  of  Germany.  That 
branch  of  Frieslanders  which  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Oldenburg, 
the  Stedingers,  had  been  inyoWed,  by  their  inflexible  love  of 
liberty,  in  riolent  contests  with  the  nobles  and  with  the  clergy, 
the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  particular.  The  rebellion  against 
the  hierarchy  arose  here,  not  from  a  religious  but  fVom  a  political 
element.  But  this  furnished  occasion  for  drawing  the  matter 
within  the  religious  province.  Conrad  of  Marburg  could  believe 
the  most  extravagant  things  of  the  Stedingers,  and  make  them 
believed  by  the  pope.  After  the  crusade  against  the  Altujgenses 
followed  that  against  the  Stedingers :  the  pope  surrendered  the 
poor  people  victims  to  their  enemies ;  but  when,  after  their  sub- 
jection, the  church  became  reconciled  with  them,  the  accusation 
of  heresy  which  had  been  brought  against  them — ^the  groundless- 
ness of  which  must  probably  have  been  well  known — was  no 
longer  mentioned.  Conrad  of  Marburg  at  length  fell  himself  a 
victim  to  his  own  ferocity ;  the  vengeance  of  a  mighty  lord,  whom 
he  had  without  cause  stigmatized  as  an  heretic,  overtook  him» 
and  he  was  murdered  in  1233.  These  unfortunate  events  had 
however  a  beneficial  effect,  in  that  they  operated  as  a  warning 
and  terrifying  example  for  Germany,  which  kept  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  at  a  distance  from  that  country. 


1  See  Eztracu  thereftom  in  the  Chronicon  of  Alberio,  a.  d.  1288,  in  the  Acoesaiones 
historicae  of  Leibnitz,  t.  ii.,  p.  dl3. 
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ClairTaux,  Tii.  341 

Clodona,  t^wn  In  PommeraoU,  Tii«  22 
ClaBiaceasians,  tII.  354 

Clony,  order  of,  Tii.  335  ^.^^...^ .,»  v* 

Colberg,  history  of  its  conTorslon,  tIL  22  i  Docas  Vatases,  Tiii.  387 


College,  literary,  under  the  Comnenaa, 
Till.  821 

Comoenus,  Alexius,  Till.  361,  368 

Comoenos,  Manuel,  tII.  321,  326,  332 

Comnenns  the  Second,  ti'A.  830 

Conception,  immsealete,  viii.  58 

Coooomitanee,  doctrine  of.  tUI.  71 

Concordat  of  Wormfr,  Tii.  192 

Conon,  legate.  Till.  122 

Conrad,  the  Third,  Tii.  203 

Conrad  the  Foorth,  Tiii.  430 

Conrad  of  Marburg,  Tlli.  474 

ConsoUmentum,  Till.  377,  383 

Consolati,  tIIL  384  • 

ConsUntIa,  Tii.  236 

Constantino,  tUI.  423 

Constaotine  Chrysomalos,  tIU.  362 

CoDstaatiaa  CoproBymas»Tiil.  358 

GonstaoUnople,  weeteru  empijreat,  tUL  333 

Corpus  Chrlsti  day,  tIU.  67 

Cesmoe  patriarch,  tBI.  367 

Couaeiia  aad  Synods— at  Alz  la  Cbapella^ 
Tii.  280.  At  Aoton,  an.  1094,  Tii.  165. 
At  Bari,  an.*  1049,  1098^  tUL  224.  At 
Brixen,  tU.  15a  At  ClerrooB^  tU.  166u 
At  Constantinople,  an.  1166,  tUL  327  ; 
an.  1140,  Tiii.  362.  Lateran.  an.  IIU, 
Tii.  189;  an.  1139,  Tii.  196;  an.  1179,  tiL 
227;  an.  1215,  Tii.^68, 278, 286, 360. 363; 
382,  386;  Tiii.  59,  78,  IQO,  473.  At 
Lyons,  an.  1245.  Tii.  249 ;  an.  1274,  tiL 
253,  tUi.  173,  343. 458.  M  Moots.  tU. 
159.  At  Montpellier,a&.  1208,  tU,  363. 
At  Placensa,  an.  1095,  tIL  167.  At  Pi«s 
tU.  J96.  AtRbelms,aB.1094,til.  165; 
an.  1148,  tII.  388.  At  Sens,  an.  1140, 
Tiii.  13a  At  Soksons,  an.  1093,  Till.  92  ; 
an.  1121,  Till.  121.  At  ToulouM^  an.  122». 
Till.  44,  478.  At  Troyes,  an.  1127,  Tii. 
347.    AtWormn,l42 

Canlbert,  bishop  of  Turin,  tII.  132 

Cnrlsnd,  history  of  conTersioo  of,  tIL  51 

Cyprus,  TiiL  334 

DsmletU,  In  Bgypt,  Til.  80 

Dante,  tIU.  466 

Dantxig,  history  of  conTerslon  of,  tU,  55 

DaTid  of  Dinanto,  tIU.  207, 206 

Decretists,  Til.  274 

Demetrius,  legate,  tUI.  827 

Demmin,  Pommeranian  town,  tII.  24 

Dendrites,  Till.  320 

Denis,  St.,  Tiii.  122 

Deaiderlos  of  Monte  CasaiaOh  tIL  16:i 

Dictates,     pretended,    of    Gregory     tha 

Seventh,  tIL  162 
Dldaeus,  bishop  of  Osma,  tII.  361 ;  TtiL47l 
Diego.    See  Didaoos 
Dieterio  of  Verdun,  tII.  113. 159 
Dionysius  the  AcQopagite,  vUi.  122,  172, 

206 
Dodo,  Franclsoan,  Tii.  374 
Dolcino,  Till.  465 
Domlnicaoa,  Til.  351 
Domlnioas,  tU.  361 
Donum  lachrymarum,  tHI.  18 
DschiuRiskban  (TemodsehlnX  tU.  66 
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DorMd  df  Owa,  viU.  488 

Sadiii«r»  monk,  viU.  100 

Bb«dJMii.  vU.  46 

£b«rbard,      archbishop     of     Saliburg, 

mother  of,  viii.  4. 
Ebr«rd.  coant  of  Brtteul,  tU.  815 
Bdema,  vU.  205 

ElfefT,  arebbithop  of  Canterbory,  fill.  60 
EHm,  diadple  of  8t  Franola,  vii.  370 
Eiixabeih  of  HoMia,  viii.  13 
Bliiabetb  of  Scbdoao,  vH.  392 
Eplaoopl  Id  parlibai  infidt Hum,  til.  289 
Brie,  kiog  of  Swadeo,  vii.  61 
BrigoDa,  Sooioa,  tili.  205 
Ermelaod,  liiatory  of  contertioo  of,  vii.  61 
Krmaoborga,  viii.  93 

Bsthland,  hiatorr  of  oooTeraioa  of,  vii.  51 
Eachltaa,  Tiii.  3&1 
Eagaoe  tha  Third,  pope,  vil.  204,210,264, 

288, 291 ;  viii.  166. 158, 330,  386, 420 
Basuibias^  tiii.  322,  829 
Botbymlaa,  Tilt  360 
ETangaiiam  aelamoro,  viii.  441 
Bverwia,  Provost  of  Steinfieid,  vUi.  406 

Faldera,  a  village  of  the  Wends,  vli.  45 

Faat-eynods,  vii,  125 

Felix  of  Valoia,  vil.  360 

Festam  fatuorum,  folloram,h7podi«cono* 

mm,  viii.  58 
Filios  major,  minor,  viii.  389 
Finn%  hi«toi7  of  the  conversion  of,  vil.  61 
Folmar,  Provost  of  Tranfeostein,  viii.  72 
Footevrand,  convent  of  naos  at»  vii.  332 
Frangipani,  vii.  172 
Fmneiscans,  vii.  361 
FrancU  of  Asalai,  vU.  80, 364 
Fratree  aseripU,  vii.  320 
Frwieric  the  Fir8^  vU.  216, 231, 278 
Frwierie  the  Second,  viL  236. 23b,  241, 244 
Frederic  of  Celie,  OisteroiAO,  viL  53 
Faloo^  vii.  281 
Fnloo,  bishop  of  Tonlooie,  viL  368 

Oaink,  khan  of  the  Mongols,  vil.  68 
Oastoo,  fonnder  of  n  aodetj  for  the  sick, 

vii.  869 
Gandentius,  vii.  56 
OaaaUo,  vikl.  203 
Oassari,  viii.  869 

Gebbard,  archbishop  of  Salsburg,  vil.  120 
Cklaelos  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  189 
O«orfa,  Tartar  prince,  vii.  78 
Georgios,  patriarch,  viii.  860 
Gerhard,  bishop  of  AngoalAme,  vIL  194 
Gerhard.    See  Begarelli. 
Germaaos,  patrlar«b,  viii.  834. 340 
Gerhoh  of  Retohersberg,  vli.  2UB,217. 262, 

276, 270, 288 ;  tUU  156, 159 
GUbtrtos  Forretaana,  viii.  57, 159,  ns 
Glalebers  abbot,  vii.  105 
Gnesen,  archblabop  of,  vii.  68 
Gnoetlea,  vlil.  201, 856 
Goisfred,  vilL  8 
Gottfried  of  Cbartres,  vli  206 ;  viii.  ISi, 

137 
GoitfHed  of  Lodna,  vU.  68 


Gottfried  of  Tendome,  vii.  172,  182,  201, 

332,834 
Gotuhalk,  converter  of  the  Wt- nd«,  vii.  43 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  pope,  vil.  110, 116, 

166. 177, 180, 196,  260, 276, 813 
Gregory  tha  Eighth,  pope,  vii.  189 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  pope,  vii.  102.  239, 

241,  275;  viii.  169.473 
Gregory  the   Tenth,  pope,  vil.  76,  253 ; 

viii.  340 
Gregory  the  Great,  viii,  l4l.  158 
Gregorius.  cardinal,  vil.  193 
Gaibert  of  Nogent  Sons  Coney,  vil.  167, 

178, 314.  857;  vlil.  28.  45,  52 
Gniberv  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  vli.  159 
Guide,  Uiat4>rcian.  viii.  470 
Onido,  cardinal,  vil.  202 ;  viii.  67 
Gnigo,  prior  of  Oartboslana,  viii.  163 
Uniacard  of  Cremona,  vii.  66 
Gtttskow,  history  of  the  convertioa  of,  vii. 

28. 

Hammersleben,  abbey,  vlil.  146 
Hartmaon,  maater  of  the  school  at  Pader« 

born,  vii.  44 
Hartwig,  arebblahop  of  Bremen,  viL  47 
Helolse,  vlil.  142,  145 
Henry  the  First,  viii.  97 
Henry  the  Third,  vii.  119 
Henry  the  Fourth,  vli.  5, 313 
Henry  the  Fifth,  vii.  178 
Henry  the  Sixth,  vii.  231.  232 
Henry,  Clnniacantlan,  viii.  412 
Henry  the  Second,  kingof  England,  vii.227 
Henry,  bishop  of  Upsala,  vii.  61 
Henry,  archbishop  of  MayeDce,|vii.  100 
Henry,  son  of  the  missionary  Gottahalk, 

vil.  43 
Henridans,  viiL  421 
Herewald,  viii.  96 
Herlnin,  abbot,  viii.  97 
Hermann,  bithop  of  Bamberg .vU.  187 
Hermann,  archblabop  of  Mets,  vli.  143 
Henpaon,  Jewish  convert,  vil.  96, 106 
Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  vU.  180,  182, 

267;  vilL  19, 414. 417 
Hildebrand.    See  Gregory 
Hildegard,  vIL  291 ;  viii.  398 
Holm,  Liefland  fortress,  vil.  49 
Honorins  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  8 
Honorios  the  Third,  pope,  vii.  54,  288, 

364;  VUL67 
Honorins  the  Fonrtb,  pope,  vil.  87 ;  viii. 

453 
Hngo  Blaacof,  vii.  142 
Hogo  of  St  Oaro.  viii.  180 
Hngo  of  Olnny.  vil.  123. 385 
Hngo,  monk  of  Flenry*  vli.  190 
Hngo,  Franciscan,  vii.  879 
Hogo,  bishop  of  Lyons,  vli.  165 
Hngo  da  Pagania,  viL  347 
Hngo  of  St  Victor,  vilL  48.  68,  127,  146, 

165,  218. 216, 220, 227, 247, 263, 276 
Holagn,  khan  of  the  Mongols,  vli.  75 
Hambert  de  Romania,  vIL  264,  859;  vllL 

80,55,392 
HamiiUtet ,  vUL  467 
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lago  df  CompMtella,  Till  19 
Jacob  (James)  kiof  of  Majorca  and  Minor- 
ca. Til.  87 
Jacob  of  Vitrj,  vii.  80,  280, 283, 360, 161 
Jews,  Til.  97 

Infants,  commonion  of,  tlil.  68 
Innocent  the  Second,  pope,  vi\,  101, 193, 

344 
Innocent  the  Third,  pope,  tU.  68,  101, 

232,  268,  278.  860. 362, 866;  fill.  10. 64, 

160,  288,432,470 
Innocent  the  Foortb,  pope,  Tii.  103, 246  \ 
InqoisHlon,  vlii.  473 
Inquisitors,  Till.  474 
Insabbatati,  Tiii.  428 
Infesamre,vii.'135 
Joaebim'of  Fioris,  vil.  181.  253.  291,  295, 

328, 392 ;  Till.  160, 210.  489, 449 
John,  count  of  Soissons,  Till.  45 
John,  King  of  Enrland,  Til.  234 
John  the  Twenty-first,  pope,  vli.  259 
John  of  Damaseos.  viii.  349 
John  Duets,  TiU.  831, 837. 341 
John  of  Fidansa.  viii.  173 
John  Cinnanio8,'Tili.  326 
John  Lascarit,  viii.  339 
John,  archbisliop  of  Lyons,  vil.  183 
John  of  Matba,  vii.  860 
John  de  Monte  Corrino,  Tii.  76 
John  Parastron.  Till.  341 
John  of  Paris,  Till.  66 
John;de  Piano  Carpini,  Tii.  68 
John,  legend  of  the  Tartarian  priest  king, 

Tii.  62 
John  of  Salisbury.  tII.  230 ;  Tiii.  88, 165 
John  Zlmlsce9,THi.  368 
John,  apocryphal  gospel  of.  tiii.  370 
Joseph,  patriarch,  TiiL  340, 433 
Imerlus  (Guarnerins)   at   Bologna,  tII. 

273 
Ito  (TTea)  of  Chartres,  vii.  163, 183;  263, 

273. 324 ;  Tiii.  74 
Julio,  Pommeranian  town,  Tii.  8,  21 

Kerait.  Tartarian  kingdom  of,  tU.  62 
Koblaikhan,  founder  of  tlie  Mongol  empire 

in  China,  Tii.  75 
Kolberg  (Oolberg),  history  of  the  oonver- 

sion  of,  Til.  22 
Kulm,  bishoprio,  tU.  60 

Lanfrano,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Till. 

60 
Lsngton,  Stephen,  cardinal,  tII.  234 
Lascaris  the  Second.  Tiii.  338, 339 
Legatet,  papal,  Tii.  119, 266 
LegUts,  Tii.  274 

Leo  the  Ninth,  pope,  Tii.  Ill,  180, 196, 299 
Leonis,  cardinal,  tH.  193 
Leonistae,  tiii.  430 
Liefland,  history  of  the  oonTersion  of,  tII. 

50 
Liege,  letter  of  the  clergy  of,  to  Paschalls 

the  Second,  vii.  175 
Lothaire  the  Second,  Tii.  46. 196 
Lothario  of  Anagni,  cardinal,  Tii.  232 
Louis  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  tU.  194 
Louis  the  SeTonth,  king  of  France,  vii.  101 


Louis  the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  vIL  69. 

278, 384 ;  tUI.  10, 46, 176 
Lucius  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  203. 204 
Lucius  the  Third,  pope,  Tiii.  ^8 
Ludolf,  companion  of  Vioetlns,  vii.  45 
Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy,  viil.  404 
Lull.  Raymund,  vii.  82. 256,325. 828 ;  Till. 

20.  21, 56, 181,  193,  233,  244.  255, 298. 

297,807 

Malacbiss  of  Armagh,  viii.  61 

Malek  al  Kamel,  vii.  80 

Mangu  Khan,  Til.  69 

Mans,  Henry  the  Oiuniaoensian,  Till.  414 

Marbod  of  ftennes,  TiiL  332 

Marcel,  St,  priory  of,  viii.  145 

Maroesina,  tIIL  387 

Marco  Polo,  tII.  76 

Margaret,  Dolcino*s  female  fHend,  Tiii.  461 

Maris,  Nestorian  pstrlareh,  tIL  62 

Martin  the  Fourth,  pope.  viii.  346 

Martin,  cardinal,  tII.  266 

Martin  of  Tours.  tIII.  114 

Mary,  worship  of,  tIII.  58 

Matilda,  queen  of  England,  Tii.121 ;  vUL  90 

Mathildiii,  margravine  of  Tnseanj,  vii. 

122  152 
Mattllew  of  Paris,  vii.  242. 252,  874, 377 
Mauritius.    See  Peter  tl>e  Venerable 
Mayfreda,  nun,  viii.  468 
Meinhard,  converter  of  the  Lieflandari, 

vii.  49 
Mendicant  friars,  vii.  372 
Michael  Plaeoloirus,  viii.  388, 839 
Minorities,  tII.  372 
MizIaT,  Duke  of  Pommerania,  Tii.  80 
Msburomed,  Tiii.  466 
Merits,  bishop  of  Paris,  Till.  45 

Nazarius,  bishop  of  the  Oatharists,  viii.  370 
Nechites,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  viL  330 
Nequinta,  pope  of  the  Catharlsts,  viii.  402 
Nestorisns,  history  of  the  oonversion  of, 

vii.  61 
New  Piatonism.  viU.  206,  211 
Nicea,  viii.  338 

Nicephorns  Blemmydes,  viii.  387 
Nicetas,  bishop  of  Chonae,  Tilt  821. 326, 

831 
Nicholas  the  Third,  pope,  tII.  892 
Nicholas  the  Fourth,  pope,  viii.  454 
Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methone,  Till.  322 
Nicholas,  English  monk,  viii.  54 
Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  viil. 

361 
Nicholas  de  Pistorio,  vii.  76 
Niphou,  monk,  viii.  386 
Nominalism,  viii.  87,  228 
Norbert,  founder  of  the  Premonstratea. 

8ians,Tii.279,329 

Oblati,  vii.  314 

Octal  Khan,  Tii.  66 

OctaTian,  cardinal,  vii.  225 

Odo  of  Tonrnay.  viii.  87, 90 

OfficUles,  vii.  894 

Olov,  king  of  Norway,  vii.' 190 

Ofdibarii,TiU.376 
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Ordo  frairoa  mlHiiM  Chritti,  til.  61 

Ordo  pr«dioatoniiii.  Til.  804 

OtbMti,  vili.  85. 

Otbo  the  Third,  vii.  57 

Otio  of  BambM^,  Tit  4 ;  Tlii.  &8 

Otto,  bialwp  of  Gotmits,  vii.  129 

Otto,  btobop  of  Freiilogeo,  til.  207 

Otto,  doke  of  SMiony,  Tit  287 

OttoofOfti«.Til.  162 

Of  M,  vlil.  210 

Oxford,  viL  93 

Paderbom,  tehool  at,  Tli.  44 

Palmiris  of  Plaoeiua.  viii.  A,  14 

Papd»rdi,Til.384;  viii.  15 

ParU,  ¥11.94;  ▼iii.87, 168 

PMftffil,  viii.  403 

PMchaili  ihf  Soeond,  popo,  viL  3^  174, 

178,188;  Tiii.72 
PatobalU  tbt  Third,  pope,  tU.  226 
PaUreDot,  Tii.  138 ;  viii.  869,  405 
Panliciaos,  viii.  351 
Paaporet  Catbolid,  vlIL  4(^ 
P«op«rM  ChriiU,  vU.  332 
PaopwM  d«  Lombardi*,  viii.  4^ 
Peltgiaoitm,  vliL  260,  2€4,  271 
Penaoot,  laorameDi  of,  viii.  74 
Peraldui,  Tlii.  307 
PerfecU,  viU.  888 
Perigoeoz,  loct  at,  viii.  407 
Peter  of  AmIeDS,  tIU  163,207 
Peter  da  Beraardone,  TiL  364 
Peter  of  Biols,  vit  27a,  385 :  Tlii.  165 
Peter  of  Brali,  tIU.  409, 4*^ 
Petor  of  Oatteloao,  tIU.  471 
Peter  of  Clony,  Tii.  100, 193^  261, 320, 385, 

349 ;  viii.  49, 148, 419 
Peter  the  Venerable.    See  Peter  of  Glanj 
Peter  de  U  Celle.  vUL  54, 265 
Peter  de  Lnealoogo,  vlU.  78 
Peter  of  ifoMtier  en  Tarantalae,  vil.  286 
Peter  de01iTa,Tiii  443 
Peter  of  Potetiere.  vitl.  159, 263 
Peter  de  RaMia,  vii.  263 
Petrobmtians,  viii.  411,  421 
Petroe  Cantor,  tU.  272, 278«  285  ;  viU.  16, 

164,  398.  400 
Ptotroe  Lomberdae,  TilU  75. 158,  159,  230, 

263.  274. 276. 287.  296 
Petraa  Waldua,  viiL  424 
Pbalet,  oouTert,  Til.  58 
PbiUp  the  Pint,  king  of  France,  vU.  136, 

Philip,  oompanUm  of  Oottfrlad  of  Lwlna, 

▼iL  58 
Philip,  dnke  of  Snabia,  vti.  237 
Philip,  eompanion  of  OhristUui,  viL  58 
Philip  of  Limhoreh,  viii.  890 
PhUip  AnKUttni,  kiog  of  Franee,  tU.  235 
Philippolit  In  Thraee,  TiU.  386 
Phllipponas,  viii.  228 
PbocM,  emperor.  Till.  3-U 
Pbotins,  Till.  844 
Plaoidne,Tii.l85 
PUtonidane,  viii.  172 
PloUnot,  ViiL  313 
Polee,  history  of  the  oonvertioo  of  iv 

Til.  1.  *'^^, 


Poll,  merebaaU  of  the  family  of.  vii  76 

Pomeaania,  biaboarlo,  vU.  60 

Pommerania,  vlL  i 

Pontioa  of  Oluny.  vii.  835 ;  tIU.  72 

Potho  of  Prom,  viii.  54 

PremoDStratentiane,  vii.  329 

Protaians,  hiatory  of  the  oonvertion  of  the. 

Til.  55 
Pablleani,  Tiii.  369 
Ponsllovo,  Armanno,  Tiii.  396 
Pyrits,  town  in  PommeraDia,  tU.  10 

Rabbanta,  Nettorian  monk,  tII.  64 

Radnlf,  peraecotorof  the  Jewe,  viL  99 

Ralmbert  of  Lisle,  tIIL  87 

fUimand  de  Pennafbrte,  tII.  85,  275 

Ralmnad,  count  of  Tonlooae,  fill.  472 

Rainer,  Ciatereian,  vlil.  470 

Raioerio  Baoohnni,  tUI.  388 

Rather ina,  tiI.  279 

Realiam,  tIIL  86, 228,  270 

Regloo  of  ProfD,  vii.  273 

Richard,  archbiahop  of  Canterbniy,  vii. 

270 
RiobHrd  of  St  Yietor,  vUL  128,  161,  226, 

228,304 
Riohmar,  ecelealaatle,  vii.  107 
Riga,  biahoprle,  vil.  51 
Robert  of  Arbriaael,  vii.  334 
Robert  of  Citeenx,  vii.  338 
Robert  Oniaeard,  vii.  161 
Robert,  eooot  of  Flandera,  vii.  174 
Robert  Oroeahead  (Oroathead),  vii.  248, 

289. 279, 375. 177 
Robert  Pullein,  ? Ui.  156. 262. 287, 302 
Robert  de  Sorbonoe,  viii.  15 
Roger  Bacon,  vlii.  177, 191»  245 
Roger,  coant  of  Foiz,  Tiii.  472 
Roger,  duke  of  Sicily,  Tiii.  97 
Roger,  kiog  of  Sicily,  tU.  196 
Roland,  legate,  vii.  221, 225 
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tions, Edited  by  Rev.  W^illiam  Young,  M.A.     Four  vols.  Svo,  10s.  6(1.  each. 

Ebrard  (Dr.  J.  H.  A.)— The  Gospel  History  :   A  Compendium  of 

Critical  Investigations  in  support  of  the  Four  Gospels.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Elliott  (Ghas.,  D.D.) — A  Treatise  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 

SORIFTUEKS.      8V0,  68. 

Ernest! — Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation  of  New  Testa- 
ment.   Two  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  8s. 

Ewald  (Heinricfa) — Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old 

Testament.    8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Fairbaim  (Principal) — Typology  of  Scripture,  viewed  in  connection 

with  the  series  of  Divine  Dispensations.     Sixth  Edition,  Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

The  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture,  considered  with 

respect  both  to  itt  cum  Nature  and  to  its  relative  place  in  Successive  Dispen- 
satioos.     (The  Third  Series  of  Cuiminghani  ■  Lectures. )    Svo,  10a.  6d. 

EzEKiEL  AND  THE  BooK  OF  HIS  PROPHECY :  An  Exposition. 

Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Prophecy  Viewed  in  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its  Special 

Functions,  and  Pbopee  Interpretations.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

New  Testament  Hermeneutical  Manual.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.    The  Greek  Text  and  Translation. 

With  Introduction,  Expository  Notes,  and  Dissertations.     8vo,  78.  dd. 

Pastoral  Theology  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of 


the  Christian  Pastor.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    Crown  Svo,  6b. 

Fisher  (G.  B.,  D.D.)— The  Beginnings  of  Christianfty,  with  a  View 

of  the  State  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ    8vo,  ISs. 


I 
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Forbes  (Professor)— The  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture; 

or,  Scripture  Parallelism  Exemplified.    Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

Analytical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

tracing  the  Train  of  Thought  by  the  aid  of  Parallelism.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Gebhardt  (H.) — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  its  Relation 

TO  THB  DOOTEINE  OF  THE  GoSPEL  AND  EpISTLES  OF  JOHK.      8vO,  lOs.  6d- 

Gerlach — Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
Gieseler  (Dr.  J.  C.  L.) — A  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Five  vols.  8vo,  £2,  12s.  6d. 

Giifoid  (Ganon) — ^Voioes  of  the  Prophets  :  Twelve  Lectures  preached 

on  the  Foundation  of  Bishop  Warburton.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Given  (Bev.  Prof.  J.  J.) — The  Truths  of  Scripture  in  connection 

WITH  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  the  Canon.    8vo,  9s. 

Glasgow  (Professor) — The  Apocalypse  Translated  and  Expounded. 

8vo,  14s. 

Gloag  (Paton  J.,  D.D.)— A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 

ON  THE  Acts  op  the  Apostles,    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

The  Messianic  Prophecies.     The  Baird  Lecture,  1879.    In 

crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.    8vo,  12s. 


Gkxiet  (Prof.) — Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Two  vols.  Svo,  2Is. 

Commentary  on  St.  John's  (Jospel.    Three  vols.  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.    Two 

vols.  8vo,  2l8. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 


Goebel  (Siegfried) — The  Parables  of  Jesus.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Gk>tthold*8  Emblems ;  or,  Invisible  Things  Understood  by  Things 

THAT  ARE  Made.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Hagenbadi  (Dr.  K  B.) — History  of  Doctrines.    Translated  from 

the  last  Edition,  and  edited,  with  large  additions  from  various  sources. 
Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Swifzer- 

LAND  CHIEFLY.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  the  German 
by  Evelina  Moore.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Hall  (Bev.  Newman,   LL.B.) — ^The  Lord's  Prayer:    A  Practical 

Meditation.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Harless  (Dr.  C.  A.) — System  of  Christian  Ethics.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Harris  (Eev.  Samuel,  D.D.)— The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism  : 

An  Examination  of  the  Personality  of  ^lan  to  ascertain  his  Capacity  to  Eno^ 
and  Serve  God,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Principles  underlying  the  Defence  of 
Theism.     Ex.  Svo,  12s. 

Haupt  (Erich) — The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.    A  Contribution 

to  Biblical  Theology.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Havemick  (H.  A  Ch.) — Introduction  to  Old  Testament.     10s.  6d. 
Heard  (Eev.  J.  B.,  M.A.) — The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man — Spmrr, 

Soul,  and  Body — applied  to  Illustrate  and  Explain  the  Doctrine  of  Ori^nal 
Sin,  the  New  Birth,  the  Disembodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual  Body.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.     Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  ds. 

Hefele  (Bishop) — A  History  of  the  CouNaLs  of  the  Chltich. 

Vol.  I.,  to  A.D.  825  ;  Vol.  II.,  A.D.  326  to  429.  VoL  IIL,  A.D.  431  to  the 
close  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451.     Svo,  12s.  each. 

Hengstenberg  (Professor) — Commentary  on  Psalms.    3  vols.  8  vo,  33s. 


T.  and  T,  Clark's  Publications. 


Hengstenberg  (Profeesor) — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecx:;lesi- 

A8TF.S.    To  which  are  appended :  Treatises  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  on  the 
Book  of  Job  ;  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  etc.     8vo,  98. 

The  Prophecies  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  Elucidated. 

Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  and  the 


Intboritt  of  Zeghakiah.    8vo,  12s. 

—  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 

* 

MENT.      Two  vols.  8V0,  2l8. 

—  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  :  A  Commentary  on 

the  Messianic  Predictions.     Second  Edition,  Foot  vols.  8vo,  £2,  28. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 


Hermes  Trismegistus — Theological  and  Philosophical  Works. 

Translated  from  the  original  dreek  by  J.  D.  Cuambebs,  M.  A.     8vo,  6s. 

Herzog — Encyclopaedia  or  Dictionary  of  Biblical,  Historical, 

Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Heal-JSnq/klopddie 
of  Herzog,  PliU,  and  Hauck.  Edited  by  Professor  Schaff,  D.D.  In  Three 
vols.,  price  24s.  each. 

Hutchison  (John,  D.D.) — Commentary  on  Thessalonians.    8vo,  9s. 

Janet  (Paul) — Final  Causes.  By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute. Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Affleck,  B.D.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  128. 

lis  Theory  of  Morals.    Translated  from  the  latest  French 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  Shortly. 

Jonffiroy — Philosophical  Essays.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s, 

Kant — ^The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Eeil  (Professor)— Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Three 

vols.  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth. 

Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Jeremlaa  Two  vols.  8vo,  2 Is. 

COBiMENTARY  ON  EZEKIEL.     Two  vols.  8vO,  21s. 

Commentary  on  Daniel.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  the  Books  of  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Manual  op  Historico  -  Critical   Introduction   to   the 

Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
Eeymer  (Bev.  N.,  M.A.) — Notes  on  Genesis;  or,  Christ  and  His 

Church  among  the  Patriarchs.  With  a  Preliminary  Notice  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Eillen  (Prof.) — ^The  Old  Cathouc  Church  ;  or,  The  History,  Doc- 
trine, Worship,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Pope  aa  a  Temporal  Sovereign,  a.d.  755.     8vo,  9s. 

Enunmacher  (Dr.  F.  W.) — ^The  Suffering  Saviour  ;  or,  Meditations 

on  the  Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.     Eighth  Edit ,  crown  8  vo,  78.  6d. 

David,  the  Kino  of  Israel  :  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible 

History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Kmrnmacher  (Dr.  F.  W.)— Autobiogeaphy.    Edited  by  his  Daughter. 

Crown  8yo,  6s. 

Kurtz  (Prof.)— Handbook  of  Chxjkoh  History.    Two  vols.  8vo,  15s. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vols.  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

Ladd   (Prof.   G.   T.)— The  Doctrine  of  Sacred    Scripture:    A 

Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  voK,  extra  demy,  288. 

Laidlaw  (Eev.  Prcrf.  John,  D.D.) — ^The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man. 

(The  Seventh  Series  of  Cunningham  Lectures.)    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Laoge  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — ^The  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited, 

wi^  additional  Notes,  hy  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.     Second  Edition,  in  Four 
vols.  Svo,  Subscription  pnoe,  28s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    Edited 

by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.     Old  Testament,  14  vols. ;  New  Testament,  10 
vols,  ;  Apocrypha,  1  vol.     Subscription  price,  nett,  15s.  each. 

Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — Commentary,  Theological  and  Homiletical, 

ON  THE  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.    Three  vols.  Svo,  81s.  6d. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.    Two  vols.  Svo,  18a 

■ On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  Svo,  218. 

Lends  (Tayler,  LL.D.) — The  Six  Days  of  Creation.    New  Edition, 

crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Lindsay  (Eev.  Prof.,  DJ).)— The  Eeformation.    BihU  Class  Hand- 

hooks.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  BiUe  Class  Handbooks.  Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Lisco  (F.  G.) — Parables  of  Jesus  Explained.    Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

Lotze  (Professor) — Microcosmos.    In  preparation. 

Luthardt,   Kahnis,    and   Brttckner — ^The    Church  :   Its  Origin,   its 

History,  and  its  Present  Position.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Lulliaidt  (Prof.)— St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    9b. 
St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  according 

TO  ws  Peculiar  Character.    Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Apologetic    Lectures    on     the    Fundamental     (Sixth 


Udition),  Saving  {Fourth  Edition),  Moral  Trttthb  of  Christianity  {Third 
Edition),     Three  vols,  crown  Svo,  68.  each. 

Hacdonald  (Eev.  Donald) — Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  :  An 

Inquiry,    Critical  and    Doctrinal,   into    the  Genuineness,   Authority,   and 
Design  of  the  Mosaic  Writings.     Two  vols.  Svo,  218. 

The  Creation  and  Fall.    8vo,  128. 

Macgregor  (Bev.  Jas.,  D.D.) — The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    With 

Introduction  and  Notes.     Bible  Class  Handbooks.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Xaqiherson  (Ber.  J<^  ILA.) — The  Westminster  Confession  of 

Faith.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.    BiUe  Glass  Handbooks.    Cr.  Svo,  28. 

Prbsbyterianism.    Bible  Class  Handbooks.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

M^Lanchlan  (T.,  D.D.,  LL.D.) — ^The  Early  Scottish  Church.    To 

the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Maar  (Alexander,  D.D.) — Studies  in  the  Christian   Evidences. 

Orown  Svo,  68. 

Mart^isen  (Bic^op) — Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Campendium  of  the 

Doctrines  of  Christianity.     Sro,  lOs.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (General  Ethics.)    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Individual  Ethics.)    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Social  Ethics.)    Svo,  IOb.  6d. 


T.  and  T.  Clark* s  Publications. 


Mstheson  (Geo.,  D.D.) — Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  CHRisTiANEry,  from 

the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lnthttan  Era.     Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.   3d  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

Meyw  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and   Exbgetigal   Commentary   on   St. 

Matthew's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  8yo,  21s. 

On  Mark  and  Luke.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  St.  John's  GtOspel.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21a 

On  Corinthians.    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

On  Galatians.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Ephesians  and  Philemon.    Chie  voL  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  Philippians  and  Colossians.    One  voL  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  Thessalonians.     {Dr.  Limerrumn.)    One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The    Pastoral   Epistles.     (Dr.  Huther.)     One  vol.  8vo, 

lOs.  6cL 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   {Dr.  Liimmann.)  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  St.  Jambs'  and  St.  John's  Epistles.    {Dr.  Hviker.)    8vo, 


lOs.  6d. 

Peter  and  Jude.     {Dr.  Huther.)    One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


Monrad  (Dr.  D.  G.) — The  World  of  Prayer;  or,  Prayer  in  relation 

to  Personal  Religion.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Morgan  (J.,  D.D.) — Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    9s. 

E^osition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.    8vo,  9s. 

Mnller  (Dr.  Jnlins) — ^The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.    An  entirely 

•  New  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.     Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

Mnrphy  (Professor) — A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 

THE  Book  of  Psalms.    8vo,  123. 

Books  of  Chronicles.   Bible  Class  Handbooks.   Cr.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Exodus.    9s. 

Havflle  (Ernest) — The  Problem  of  Evil.    Crown  8vo,  4«.  64 

The  Christ.  Translated  by  Eev.  T.  J.  Dbspr^s.  Cr.  8vo,  46. 6d. 

Modern  Physics  :    Studies    Historical    and  Philosophical. 

Translated  by  Rev.  Hen  by  Downton,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  fis. 

NicoU  (W.  E.,  M.A.) — The  Incarnate  Saviour  :   A  Life  of  Jesus 

Christ     Crown  Sro,  ds. 

Neander  (Dr.) — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 

Church.    Nine  vols.  8vo,  £3,  7s.  6cL 

Oehler  (Prot) — ^Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
Oosterzee  (Dr.  Van) — ^The  Year  of  Salvation.     Words  of  Life  for 

Eyery  Day.    A  Book  of  Hoosahold  Devotion.    Two  vols.  Svo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

MOSES :  A  Biblical  Study.     Crown  Svo,  68. 

OlahanBen  (Dr.  H.  )•— Biblical  Commentary  ok  the  Gtospils  and 

Acts.     Fonr  vols.  Svo,  £2,  2s.     Cheaper  Edition,  four  vols,  orown  Svo,  24s. 

EOMANS.     One  voL  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Corinthians.    One  vol.  8vo,  9s. 

Philippians,  Titus,  and  First  Timothy.  One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Owen  (Dr.  John) — Works.    Best  and  only  Complete  Edition.    Edited 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Ooold.     Twenty-fonr  vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price,  £4,  4s. 
The  *  Hebrews  *  may  be  had  separately,  in  Seven  vols.,  £2,  2s.  uett. 

Philippi  (F.  A. ) — Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.   From 

the  Third  Improved  Edition,  by  Rev.  Professor  Banks.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Piper  (Dr.  Ferdinand) — ^Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Church 

Unh'ERSAL.  Translated  from  the  Gennan,  and  edited,  with  additions^  by 
H.  M.  Maccracken,  D.D.    Two  vols.  8vo,  2l8. 

Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.    Edited  by  Philip 

SoHAFF,  D.D.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Vol.  I.— Thx  SYKomcAL 
Gospels.  VoL  II.— St.  John'h  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Vol.  III.— Romans  to  Philemon.  VoL  IV.— Hebrews  to  Revelation. 
In  Four  vols,  imperial  8yo,  ISs.  each. 

Pressens^  (Edward  de) — ^The  Eedeemer  :  Diacoorses  Translated  from 

the  French.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Bainy  (Principal)  —  Delivery  and   Development  of  Christian 

Doctrine.    (The  Fifth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.)    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Seusch  (Professor) — Bible  and  Nature.    In  preparation. 

Beuss  (Professor) — History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 

Testament.    In  preparation. 

Biehm  (Dr.  E.) — ^Messianio  Prophecy:  Its  Origin,  Historical  Charac- 
ter, and  Sielation  to  New  Testament  Fulfilment.    Crown  Syo,  6s. 

Bitter  (Carl) — ^The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 

SiNAiTio  Peninsula.    Four  vols.  Syo,  82s. 

Bobinson  (Eev.  S.,  D.D.) — Discourses  on  REDEMPnoN.    8vo,  Ts.  6d, 
Bobinson  (Edward,  D.D.) — Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 

New  Testament.    8vo,  9s. 

Bothe  (Professor) — Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Saisset — ^Manual  of  Modern  Pantheism  :  Essay  on  Religious  Philo- 

soi>hy.     Two  vols.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Schaff  (Professor)— History  of  the  Christian  Church.     (New 

Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. ) 

Apostolic  Christianity,  a.d.   1-100.    In  Two  Divisions. 

Ex.  8vo,  2l8. 

Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  100-325.    In  Two  Divisions. 

Ex.  Svo,  21s. 

PosT-NiCENE  Christianity,  a.d.  325-600.    In  Two  Divisions. 


Ex.  8yo,  21s. 

Schmid's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Scott  (Jaa,  M.A.,  D.D.)— Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation 

Established  and  Applied  to  Biblical  Criticism.    Cr.  Svo,  2nd  Edit,  48. 

Sciymgeonr  (Wm.,  Mji.) — ^Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Christ.    Bible 

Class  Handbooks.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Shedd  (W.,  D.D.) — History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Two  vols. 

8to,  21s. 

Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Smeaton  (Professor) — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught 

BY  Christ  Himself.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     {Ninth  Series  of 

Cunningham  Lectures,)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (H.  B.,  D.D.)— Faith  and  Philosophy  :  Discourses  and  Essays. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.     8vo,  12s. 

Smith  (Professor  Thos.,  D.D. )— MEDiiEVAL  Missions.    {Dt^ Missionary 

Lectures,  First  Series.)    Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Stalker  (Jas.,  M.A.)— A  Life  of  Christ.    Bibk  Class  Handbooks. 

Crown  870,  Is.  6d. 

Steinmeyer  (Dr.  F.  L.) — ^The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  :  Examined  in 

their  relation  to  Modem  Criticism.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our 

Lord,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 


Stevenson  (Mra.) — ^The  Symbolic  Parables  :  The  Predictions  of  the 

Apocalypse  viewed  in  relation  to  the  General  Traths  of  Scripture.  Crown  Svo,  58. 

Steward  (Eev.  G.)— Medla^torlax  Sovereignty  :  The  Mystery  of  Christ 

and  the  Revelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    A 

Posthmnons  Work.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Stier  (Dr.  Bndolph) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Eight 

vols.  Svo,  £i,  48.    Separate  volumes  may  be  had,  price  lOs.  6d. 
Jn  order  to  bring  this  vtUuable  Work  more  within  the  reach  of  aU  Claues,  both 
Clergy  and  Laity,  Messrs.  Clark  continue  to  supply  tlte  JBHght-volume  Edition  bound 
in  Four  cU  the  Original Subscriptionmict  of  £.%  2». 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Cobimentary  on 

THE  Epistle  of  St.  James.    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Tholuck^rofesaor)— Commentary  on  GtOSPEL  of  St.  John.    Svo,  9s. 

-: The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Two  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  8s. 

Light  from  the  Cross  :  Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Our 

Lord-    Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  Ss. 

Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Tophel  (Pastor  G.)— The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Translated  by 

Rev.  T.  J.  Dbspr^     Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

IHilhom  (G.)— Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church.    Crown 

8vo,  68. 

TJUmami  (Dr.  Carl) — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  princi- 
pally in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.    Two  vols.  Svo,  2l8. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus:  An  Evidence  for  Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

TTrwick  (W.,  ILA.) — The  Servant  of  Jehovah  :  A  Commentary 

upon  Isaiah  lii.  IS-liii  12 ;  with  Dissertations  upon  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.    Svo,  68. 

Vinet  (Profeflsor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.    Crown  Svo,  58. 

Pastoral  Theology.    Second  Edition,  post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Walker  (Eev.  Norman  L.)— Scottish* Church  History.    BUbU  Class 

Handbooks,    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Watts  (Professor) — ^The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Analogy  of 

THE  Faith.     A  Repl;^  to  Lectures  by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.  A.,  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Je^nsh  Church.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

Weiss  (Prof.  Bemhard)— Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Life  of  Christ.    Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d.     Vd,  III  in  Press. 

White  (Bev.  M.) — The  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture.    Crown 

8vo,  48. 

Whyte  (Alexander,  D.D.)— The  Shorter  Catechism.     Bible  Class 

Handbooks,     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Wflliams  (W.  H.,  MJL)— A  Select  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Etymology. 

For  the  use  of  Schools.     Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Ovid's  Pontic  Epistles.  With  Notes  for  Schools.    In  the  Press. 

Winer  (Dr.  G.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Grsbk,  regarded  as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edition,  8vo,  16s. 

A  CoMPARATiTE  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Confessions 

OF  THE  Various  Communities  of  Christendom.    Svo,  10s.  Sd. 

Wnttke  (Professor)— Christian  Ethics.    Two  vols.  Svo,  128.  6i 
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OF  THE 
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The  First  Issue  for  1884  ivill  comprise — 
WBI88  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.    VoL  HI.  (complettoii). 
SART0RIU8  ON  THE  DOOTBUTE  OF  DIVIKE  LOVE.    One  Vol. 

mO.—QXXUSm   COMMENTABT    on  the  epistle    of   ST.   PAUL  TO    THE 
ROMANS.    VoLL 
HAOENBA<mni  HIBTORT  OF  D00TRINB8.    Yols.  L  and  TL 
DORNER^B  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.    VoL  L 

75<97.— GODETS    COMMENTARY   ON   THE    EPISTLE    OF   ST.    PAUL  TO  THE 
ROMANS.    Vol  n. 

DORNER'S  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.    VdL  II. 

MARTENSBN'S  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.    (IndiTidual  Btidci.) 

HAGENBACH'S  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES.    VoL  III.  foompletion). 

i55;?.— DORNER'S  SYSTEM    OF   CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINB.      Vola  m.    and  IV. 
(completion). 

WEISS'B  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    Vol.  I. 

MARTENSEN'S  CHRISTUN  ETHICS.     (Sodal  EthlCft.) 

i^i^^.— WEISS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.     Vola.  L  and  IL 

WEISS  ON  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT.    VoL  IL  (com- 
pletion). 

QOEBEL  ON  THE  PARABLES.    One  VoL 
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The  Foreign  Theological  Library  was  commenced  in  1846,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  Four  Volumes  yearly  (or  about  i6o  in  all)  have 
appeared  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

The  Publishers  decided  to  begin  a  New  Series  widi  1880,  and 
so  give  an  opportuni^  to  many  to  subscribe  who  are  possibly  deterred 
by  the  extent  of  the  former  Series. 

The  Publishers  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  a  Scriefe  containing 
the  works  of  writers  so  eminent,  upon  the  most  important  subjects, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  support 

The  Binding  of  the  Series  is  modernized,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  former  Series. 

The  Subscription  Price  will  remain  as  formerly,  21s.  annually  for 
Four  Volumes,  payable  in  advance. 


A  Selection  of  Twenty  Volumes 

POR    FIVE    GUINEAS 

(or  more  at  fiANE  BATIO) 

Hay  be  bad  from  the  Volumes  iseued  previoiuly  to  New  Series,  viz. 

Works  mentioned  on  three  fiuccee<Usg  parses. 


FOREIGN    THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCBIPTION:  One  Oniiiea  for  Four  Ydliimet,  Demy  8to. 

N,B. — Any  two  Ye&rs  in  this  Series  can  be  had  at  Saheoription  Prioe.  A  single  Tear's 
Booh  (except  in  the  case  of  the  oonent  Year)  oaimot  be  tmtpUed  separaMy,  Non- 
snbscribera,  prioe  lOs.  6d.  oaoh  volmne,  with  exceptions  marked. 


18  64 
18  65 


Lange  on  the  Acts  of  the  AposUee.    Two  Voltimes. 
Keil  Mid  Dalitaeh  on  the  Pentatenoh.    Yols.  I.  and  IL 


1871 
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Keil  and  Delitach  on  the  Pentatenoh.    YoL  III. 

HengBtenberg  on  the  Gospel  of  John.    Two  Yolumes. 

Keil  and  JDelitasoh  on  Joehna,  Judges,  and  Bnth.    One  Yoltime. 

18  6  6  — K^  ^d  DelitasBch  on  SamneL    One  Yolume. 
Eeil  and  DelitasBch  on  Job.    Two  Yolumes. 
Ifartensen's  System  of  Ohristian  Doctrine.    One  Yolnme. 

18  6  7— ^Ul3BBch  on  Isaiah.     Two  Yolumes. 

DelitBch  on  Biblical  Psychology.    (12s.)    One  Yolmne. 

Anberlen  on  Divine  Bevelati(m«    One  Yolume. 
18  6  8 — Keil's  Oommentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  Yolumes. 

DelitzBoh*s  Oommentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa.    YoL  I. 

Earless'  System  of  Ohristian  Ethics.    One  Yolume.  . 
18  6  9  —  HengBtenberg  on  Ssekiel.    One  Yolume. 

Stier  on  the  Words  of  the  Apostlea.     One  Yolnme. 

Keil's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    Yol.  I. 

Bleek's  Introduotioii  to  the  New  Twtament    Yol.  L 

18  7  0— Neil's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    YoL  II. 
Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.    YoL  IL 
Schmidts  New  Testament  Theology.    One  Yolume. 
Delitanch's  Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    YoL  IL 

Dditasch's  Commentaxy  on  the  Paalms.    Three  Yolumes. 
Hen|ptenberg*s  Kingdom  of  Ood  under  the  Old  Testament.    YoL  I. 

■  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.    One  Yolume. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  DanieL    One  Yolume. 
Keil^B  Commentaiy  on  the  Books  of  Ohronioles.    One  Yolume. 
Hengstenberg's  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    YoL  II. 

1   8  7  3  —  Keil'>  Commentary  on  Ezra*  Nebemiah,  and  Bsther.    One  Yolnme. 
"^Hner's  Collection  of  the  ConfesBions  of  Christendom.    One  Yolume. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.    YoL  L 
Martensen  on  Christian  Ethics. 

18  7  4— ChristlieVs  Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.    One  YoL 
Keil*8  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.    Yol.  II. 
DeUtKBch'B  Commentary  on  Proyerbs.     YoL  I. 
Oehler's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament    YoL  L 

18  7  5  -— Oodef  8  Commentary  on  Bt  L«ke*s  OespeL  Two  Yolumes. 
OeUer^s  BibUcal  Tbeology  of  the  Old  Testament  Yol.  II. 
Delitach*s  Commentary  on  Proverbs.     Yol.  II. 

1   8  7  6  —  Heil*s  Commentary  on  EzekieL    Two  Yolumes. 

Luthardt^B  Oommentary  on  St  John's  OospeL    Yol.  I. 
Gedet's  Commentary  on  fit  John's  Oe^peL    YoL  I. 

DelitzBch*s  Commentary  on  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecdesiastes. 
Godefs  Oommentary  on  St.  Jolm*e  Gospel.    Yols.  II.  and  III. 
Imthardt^s  Commentary  on  St  John's  OdepeL    YoL  II. 

18  7  8  —  Gebhardt's  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Luthardt*B  Commentary  on  St  John's  OospeL    Yol.  III. 
Philippi's  Commentary  on  the  Bomans.     Yol.  I. 
Hagenbadi's  History  of  the  Beformation.    YoL  I. 

18  7  9  "^^^PP^*"  Commentary  on  the  Bomans.    YoL  II. 

Hagenbaoh's  History  of  the  B^drmation.    YoL  11.  - 

Stanmeyer's  History  of  the  Passion  and  Beeurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Hanpt's  Oommentary  on  the  Fint  Hpietle  of  St  Jolm.    One  Yolume. 
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HE8SBS.  CLABE  allow  a  SELECTION  of  Twdttt  Yoluiob  (or  more  <u  the 
ratio)  from  the  Yolmiies  iMoed  preTionsIy  to  New  Series  (Me  behwy, 

At  the  Subsoription  Prioe  of  Five  Guineas. 

NoK-SuB80BipnoN  Pbiobs  within  Brackets. 


Dr.  Hengitanberg. — Oommentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  K  W.  Henostekbsro,  D.D., 
Professpr  of  Theology  in  Berlin.    In  Three  Vole.  8vo.    (880.) 

Dr.  Gietder. — Oompendium  of  EoolestsstfoaJ  History.  By  J.  C.  L.  Gikbslsb, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  GOttingen.    Fiye  Vols.  8yo.    (X2, 12s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Olthanaen. — ^Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Adapted  esp^nally 
for  Preachers  and  Students.  By  Hebmaitn  Olshausen,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  In  Four  Vols.  8vo.  (£2,  2s.) — Com- 
mentary on  the  Bomans.  In  One  vol.  8vo.  (lOs.  6d.)— Commentary  on  St. 
TmTm  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  One  YoL  8yo.  (^) 
— jCommentary  on  St  Panics  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  Titos,  and  tlie 
First  to  Timothy.  In  continuation  of  the  Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Lio. 
August  WiESiNOEB.     In  One  VoL  8vo.     (lOs.  6d.) 

Dr.  Heander.— Ctoneral  Historv  of  the  Christian  Beligion  and  Chnroh.  By 
Augustus  Nbandbb,  B.D.    Mine  Yols.  8to.    (£3,  78.  6d.) 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  H&vemiok. — General  Introdn<^on  to  the  Old  Testamenl  By 
Professor  HIvxbnick.    One  YoL  8vo.    (lOs.  6d.) 

Dr.  Miiller. — ^Ihe  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Dr.  Julius  Mullkb.  Two 
Y0LB.8VO.    (21s.)    New  Edition. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Messianic  Predictions.    By  £.  W.  Hsnqstenbero,  D.D.    Four  Yols.    (£2,28.) 

Dr.  X.  Banmgarten. — ^The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or.  The  History  of  the  Ghnxoh 
in  the  Apostolic  Age.    By  M.  Baumoabten,  Ph.D.    Three  Yols.    (£1,  Ta.) 

Dr.  Stier. — ^The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesns.  By  Rudolph  Stikb,  D.D.,  Ohief 
Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeudits.    In  Eight  Yols.  8vo.    (£4,  48.) 

Dr.  Cari  UUmann. — ^Reformers  before  the  Beformation,  principally  in  Gennany 
and  the  Netherlands.    Two  Yols.  8yo.     (£1,18.) 

Profeswr  KnrtE. — ^History  of  the  Old  (k>yenant ;  or.  Old  Testament  Dispensatifm. 
By  Professor  Kubiz  of  Dorpat.    In  Three  Yols.    (£1,  lis.  6d.) 

Dr.  Stier.— The  Words  d  the  Bisen  Saviour,  and  Commenttfy  on  the  Epistle  of 
St  James.    By  Rudolph  Stieb,  D.D.    One  Yol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Thdnok.— Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John.    One  Yol.    (9s.) 

Professor  Tholnck. — Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Moont  One  YoL  (lOs.  6d. ) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — On  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  To  which  are  appended :  Treatises 
on  the  Soog  of  Solomon ;  the  Book  of  Job ;  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  the  Sacrifioee  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  on  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  Church.    In  One  YoL  8yo.    (98.) 

Dr.  Ebrard. — Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A. 
Ebbarts  Professor  of  Theology.    In  One  YoL    (10b.  6d.) 

Dr.  Lange.— Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  St 

liatthew  and  Mark.    By  J.  P.  Lanoe,  D.D.    Three  Yols.    (lOs.  6d.  each.) 
Dr.  Domer. — ^History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  ot  Christ 

By  Dr.  J.   A.   Dobneb,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the.  University  of  Berlin. 
Five  Yols.    (£2,  128.  6d.) 

Lange  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Yan  Oostenee.— ^Theological  and  Homiletical  (k>mmenta]7  on 

the  Gospel  of  St  Lnke.    Two  Yols.    (18s.) 
Dr.  Sbrard. — The  Gospel  History:  A  Compendium  of  Critical  Inveetigationji  In 

rapport  of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels.    One  YoL    (10s.  6d. ) 
Lange,  Lechler,  and  Gerok.— Theological  and  Homiletical  (k>mmentary  on  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Edited  by  Dr.  Lanqe.     Two  Yols.     (21s. ) 
Dr.  Hengst6nberg.~C(nnmentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John.    Two  Yols.    (21s.) 
Prof essor  Eeil. — ^Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Pentatenoh.    Three  Yols.    (81s.  6d.) 
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Profenor  K«il. — OoomieiiiAiy  on  Joihiia,  Jndgee,  and  Bath.    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 

Profesor  Dalitaoh.— A  Syitom  of  BibUoal  Piyohology.    One  YoL    (128.) 

Dr.  G.  A.  Anberlen.— The  DiYine  BeveUtion.    8to.    (10s.  6d.) 

Profenor  Delitvoh. — Oommentory  on  the  Piophedes  of  Itaiah.    Two  Yols.    (Sis. ) 

Profesor  Eefl. — Oommentarj  on  the  Booki  of  fjkmnel.    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d. ) 

ProfoMor  DelitMoh.— OommeniAi7  on  the  Book  of  Job.     Two  Yols.     (218.) 

Biahop  Martensen.— OhxiatiAn  Bogmatioa.    A  Compendinm  of  the  Dootzinee  of 

Ohrirtianity.    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 
Dr.  J.  P.  Lange. — Commentaxy  on  the  Qoepel  of  St  John.    Two  Yols.    (218.) 
Profenor  EeiL — Gommentary  on  the  ICinor  Propheti.    Two  YoU.    (21s. ) 
Profesor  Delitaoh. — Oommentarj  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  Yols.    (218.) 
Or.  Harlesi.— A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.    One  YoL     (lOs.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Gommentary  on  EsekieL    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 
Dr.  Stier.— The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Exponnded.    One  YoL     (lOs.  6d.) 
Profesnr  KeiL  — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    Two  Yols.    (2l8. ) 
Profesior  Bleek.— Introdnction  to  the  New  Testament.    Two  Yols.    (218.) 
Prctf^esBor  Schmid.— Hew  Testament  Theology.    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 
Profesior  Delitaoh. — Gommentary  on  the  Psalms.    Three  Yols.    (81s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg.— The  Kingdom  of  Ood  under  the  Old  Govenant  Two  Yols.  (218. ) 
Professor  EeiL — Gommentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.    One  Yolume.    (lOs.  6a.) 
Professor  KeiL — Gommentary  on  the  Book  of  DanieL    One  Yolume.    (lOs.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil.  — Gommentary  on  the  Books  of  Ghronicles.    One  Yolume.    (10s.  6d. ) 

_  .     -  -  -  -    -----    --  J 


Professor  KeiL — Gommenta^r  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.   One  YoL    (10s.  6d.] 

Professor  Keil. — Gommentaxy  on  Jeremiah.    Two  Yols.     (218.) 

Winer  (Dr.  Q.  B. )— Gollection  of  the  Gonfessions  of  Christendom.  One  YoL  (10s.  6d. ) 

Bishop  Martensen. — Christian  Ethics.    One  Yolume.    (lOs.  6d.) 

Professor  Delitzsch. — Gommentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    Two  Yols.    (21s.) 

Professor  Oehler.— Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  Yols.    (21s. ) 

Professor  Ghristlieb.— Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.    One  YoL     (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Godet — Gommentary  on  St.  Luke's  GospeL    Two  Yols.    (21s.) 

Professor  Luthardt. — Commentary  on  St.  John^s  GospeL    Three  Yols.     (Sis.  6d.) 

Professor  Godet— Gommentary  on  St.  John's  GospeL    Three  Yols.    (Sis.  6d.) 

Professor  KeiL — Gommentary  on  EzekieL    Two  Yols.    (218.) 

Professor  DeUtzsch.— Commentary  on  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes.     One 

YoL     aOa.  6d.) 
Gehhardt  (H.>— Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse.     One  YoL      (10s.  6i!. ) 
Steinmeyer  (Dr.  F.  L.)— History  of  the  Passion  and  Besurrection  of  our  Lord. 

One  YoL     (lOs.  6d.) 
Haupt  (R)— Gommentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.     One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 
Hagenbach  (Dr.  K.  B.)— History  of  the  Beformation.     Two  Yols.    (218.) 
Philipid  (Dr.  F.  A.)— Gommentary  on  Bomans.     Two  Yols.     (218.) 

Aftds  ta  coMfMc^Mm  wik  the  Seriet — 
Blurphy's  Gommentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.    To  count  <u  Two  Volumes,    (128.) 
Alexander's  Gommentary  on  Isaiah.    Two  Yolumes.    (178.) 
Bitter's  (Carl)  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.    Four  Yolumes.    (S28. ) 
Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Two  Yolumes.    (21s.) 
Ilaodonald's  Introdnction  to  the  Pentateuoh.    Two  Yolumes.    (21s.) 
Gerlaoh's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.    8vo.    (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — ^Diasertations  on  the  GenuinenesB  of  Daniel,  etc    One  YoL   (128.) 

The  series,  in  169  Yolnraes  (inclading  188S),  price  £41,  14s.  9d.,  forms  tji  Apparatus 
triihout  which  it  may  be  truly  said  no  Tktologtcal  Library  can  be  cow^lete;  and  the 
Pabliahers  take  the  liberty  of  soggeetijig  that  no  more  appropriate  gift  oould  be 
preaented  to  a  Oleigyman  than  the  Series,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

*/  No  DUPU0ATB8  ooH  be  included  in  the  Selection  of  Twent^f  Volumes ;  and  it  wiU  sae^- 
trouble  and  eorrespondence  if  it  be  distmcUy  understood  that  KO  less  WMSi6er 
tkan  Twentif  can  be  st^^ied,  unless  at  non-subscripHon  price, 

Subscriberg'  Names  received  by  all  Retail  Booksellers. 

London  :  (For  Works  at  Non-subscriptian  price  only)  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Oo. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


LANGE'S    COMMENTARIES. 

{Svibscrifdfm  pricey  nett)^  l^s.  esch. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  COMMEMTARY 

^  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Specially  designed  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  By 
Prof.  John  Peter  Lange,  D.D.,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  eminent 
European  Divines.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  revised  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Phiup  Scuaff,  assisted  by  leading  Divines  of  the  various 
Evangelical  Denominations. 

OLD  TESTAUENT— 14  VOLUMES. 

L  GENESIS.  With  a  General  Introductton  to  the  Old  Testament.  Bj  Prof.  J.  P.  Lasqc,  D J>. 
Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additions,  by  Prof.  Tatlbk  Lbwis,  LL.D.,  and  A.  Qosuam,  DJ>. 
— n.  EXODUS  and  LEV1TI0U8.  By  J.  P.  Lavqk,  D.D.  With  Genei-al  Introduction  by  Rer.  Dr. 
OsoooD.— m.  RUIIBBB;^.  By  Ptof.  J.  P.  Lamok,  D.D.  DEUTEBONOlffT.  By  W.  J.  Schkokdxk. 
—IV.  JOSHUA.  By  Rev.  F.  R.  Fay.  JUDGES  and  BUTE.  By  Prof.  Paulus  Casssll,  D J).— V. 
SAMUEL.  By  Professor  EaoiLunr,  D.D.— VL  KINGS.  By  Kaml  Chb.  W.  F  BAim,  D.D.— TIL 
GHR0NI0LE8.  By  Orro  ZScklml  EZRA  By  Fk.  W.  Schultz.  NBHEMIAH.  ByEev.HowAXD 
CnosBTf  D.D.,  LL.D.  ESTHER.  By  Fs.  W.  Schdltz.— VUL  JOB.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Annotatfona  by  Prof.  Tatlxs  Lbwis,  LL.D.  A  Commentanr  by  Dr.  Otto  Zockler.  together  with 
an  Introductory  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry  by  Prof.  Philip  Scbatf,  D.D.— IZ.  THE  PSALMS.  B7 
C.  B.  Moix,  D.D.— Z.  PROVERBS.  EOOLBSIASTES,  and  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.  By  Prof. 
0.  Z50KLBK,  DJ).— XL  ISAIAH.  By  C.  W.  E^ajsoelsbach.— XH  JEREMIAH  and  LAMENTA- 
TIONS.  By  0.  W.E.  Naxoslsbaoh,  D.D.— XIH.  E2SEKIEL.  By  F.  W.  Scbrodbr,  D.D.  DAHIBL. 
By  Professor  ZdOKUUt,  D J>.— XIV.  THE  MINOR  PROPHETS.  HOSEA,  JOEL,  and  AMOS.  1^ 
Otto  Souollsk,  Ph.D.  OBADIAH,  MIOAH,  JONAH,  NAHUM,  HABAKKUE,  and  ZEPHANIAH. 
By  Rey .  Paul  Klbivsbt.  HAGGAL  By  Rev.  Jxina  E.  H'Cubdz  .  •  ggngAitTAW  By  T.  W.  Cbam- 
BBBB,  D.D.    MALAOHL    By  Joseph  Packabd,  D.D. 

THE  APOCBTPBA.  "TSyBroTBrasiiL,  D.  D.    One  Volume. 

NEW  TESTAMENT— 10  VOLUMES. 

L  MATOHEW.  With  a  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  J.  P.  Lamob^  D.D. 
Translated,  with  Additions,  by  Philip  Schapp.  D.D.— H.  MARX.  By  J.  P.  Lamgb,  DJ).  LuXB. 
By  J.  J.  Van  Oostbbzse.— HI.  JOHN.  By  J.  P.  Lahob,  D.D.— TV.  A0T8.  By  G.  V.  Lbcslkb, 
D.D.,  and  Her  Cbablbs  €teBOK.~V.  ROMANS.  By  J.  P.  Lawob,  D.D^  and  Rer.  P.  R.  FA.T..~'yi. 
OORINTHIANS.  By  Cbbistiak  F.  Klimo.— VH  GALATIANS.  By  Otto  SoratOLLBB,  Ph.D. 
EPHESIANS,  OOLOSSIANS,  and  PHIUPPIANS.  By  Kabl  Bbauhh,  D.D.— Vm.  TTOSSA- 
LONIANS.  By  Drs.  Aubbblbw  and  Riqgbmbach.  TIMOTHT,  TITUS,  and  PHILEMON.  Bj  J. 
J.  VAX  OoeTBBZBK,  D.D.  HEBREWS.  By  Kabl  B.  Moll,  D.D.— IX.  JAMBS.  By  J.  P.  Laiios, 
D.D.,  and  J.  J.  Vab  Oostbbzbb,  D.D.  PETER  and  JUDE.  By  G.  F.  G.  FborxOllbb,  PiiJ). 
JOHN.  By  Kabl  Bbadhb,  D.D.-^X.  THE  REVELATION  OF  JOHN.  By  Dr.  J.  P.  Lamk. 
Together  with  doable  Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  Ten  Volumes  on  the  New  Testament,  by  Jomr 
H.  Woods. 

PROFESSOR  EADIE'S  COMMENTARIES. 


MESSRS.  OLABK,  with  the  oonourrenoe  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  PfiOFsasoB 
Eadie,  beg  to  annoimce  the  issue,  in  Four  Volames  Svo,  of  the  following  Com. 
mentaries : — 

GALATIANS.  SPBISIINS.  PHIUPPIANS.  OOLOSSIANS. 

The  Four  Volumes  will  be  supplied  by  Subscription  at  the  price  of 

TWENTY-FOUR    SHILLINGS, 

or,  in  separate  Volumes,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each. 
They  have  been  carefully  Edited  by 

The  Rev.   ^WILLIAM    YOUNG,    M.A.,   Glasgow. 

The  value  of  these  Commentaries  is  well  known.    They  occupy  a  first  and  disttnctiye 
place  in  New  Testament  ezegetical  literature. 

Three  of  iheM  Volumes  have  been  out  of  print  for  a  coaBiderable  time,  and  all  of  them 
are  much  in  demand. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


KEIL  AND  DELITZSCH'S 

COMMENTARIES    ON   AND    INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


IKTBODUCTION,  2  Vott. (KeU 

PENTATEUCH,  8  Vols. {Ke 

JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  akd  EUTH,  1  Vol.  ....  UCeU 

SAMUEL,  1  Vol. {Keil 

KING.S,  1  Vol.,  aot)  CHEONICLES,  1  Vou  ....  {KeUu 

KZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  ahd  ESTHER,  1  Vol {K^ 

JOB,  2  VoLB. (Delitzack), 

PSALMS,  8  VoLB. (D^ttzichy 

PROVERBS,  2  Vols (Delitzsch). 

B0GLESLA8TES  awd  SONG  OF  SOLOMON  .        .  iDelUzsch). 

ISAIAH,  2  Vols \DtUtK9ch\ 

JEREMIAH  AND  LAMENTATIONS,  2  Vols.  .  hceil), 

EZEKIEL,  2  VoiA iKeifi. 

DANIEL,  1  Vol. iKeif), 

MINOR  PROPHETS,  2  Vols.     .       .      • \k^. 


rpHE  aboTe  series  (published  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library)  is  now 
J.  completed  in  27  Volumes,  and  Messrs.  Clark  wiH  supply  it  at  the  Sub- 
scription price,  in  complete  sets  (owty),  of  £7,  2s. 

SeparaU  volumes  may  be  had  at  the  non-subscription  price  o/lOs,  6d.  each. 

So  complete  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Apparatus  on  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  English  language,  and  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  more  iindely  extended  than  perhaps 
ever  before,  it  is  beUeved  this  offer  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

*  This  series  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  biblical  scholar,  and  as  regards  its  general 
execution,  it  leayes  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.* — Edimburgk  Baneto, 

*  We  hare  often  expressed  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Delitssch's  great  merits  as  a  commentator, 
and,  in  nartioular,  of  his  portion  of  the  admirable  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
written  Dy  himself  and  Dr.  Eeil,  that  we  need  only  now  congratoJate  our  readers  on  the 
completion  of  the  entire  work.* — Church  Belb. 

*  The  anthers  are  among  the  most  accomplished  of  living  Hebraists,  and  Delitzsch  is, 
in  addition,  a  man  of  fine  historical  imagination,  and  of  clear  spiritual  vision.* — Baptist 
Magaaime, 

*  A  more  important  contribution  than  this  series  of  commentaries  has,  we  think,  never 
been  presented  to  English  theological  students.* — Rock. 

*  Very  high  merit,  for  thorough  Hebrew  scholarship^  and  for  keen  critical  sagacity, 
belongs  to  these  Old  Testament  Commentaries.  No  scholar  will  willingly  dispense 
with  UMm.*->£rduA  Qmmierly  Ratrism, 

*The  vary  yalnable  KeU  and  DeUtMoh  wrki  of  OommentaiiM.'— ITes^dyaii  Methotlkt 

In  One  Volume,  8v<^  price  128., 

A  SYSTEM  OF  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By   F.    delitzsch,   D.D. 


By  the  same  Author. 
In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s,, 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    EPISTLE 

TO   THE    HEBREWS. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Pudlications. 


In  Twenty  Handsome  8ro  Volumes^  SuBSCRiFnoN  Price  £5,  5b., 

MEYER'S 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

%  m  ■       ■    ■ 

<  Meyer  has  been  long  tad  well  known  to  tcholan  as  one  of  the  Teiy  ablest  of  the  Qermaii 
expositori  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  not  sore  whether  we  ought  not  to  say  that  he  Is 
nnrlTalled  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  grammatioal  and  historioal  meaning  of  the  saored 
wTiten.  The  Publishers  hare  now  rendered  another  seasonable  and  Important  serrtoe  to 
English  stiAents  In  producing  this  translation.*— Onordian. 


Each  Volume  will  be  told  separately  at  10«.  6<f.  to  Nom-Subecriben. 

CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By    Dr.    H.    A.     W.    MEYER, 

OBERCONSISTOE^ALRATH,    HaNNOVER. 

The  portion  contributed  by  Dr.  Meter  has  been  placed  under  the  ediUmal 
care  of  Rer.  Dr.  Dickson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Orombie,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism^  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  University 
of  Gli^gow*. 

1st  Year—Bomans,  Two  Volumes. 
Oalatians,  One  Volume. 
St  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  I. 

2d  Year— St.  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  II. 

Philippians  and  Oolossians,  One  Volume. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  I. 

Corinthians,  VoL  I. 
3d  Year— Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II. 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Two  Volumes. 

Corinthians,  VoL  II. 

4th  Year — Mark  and  Luke,  Two  Volumes. 

Ephesians  and  Philemon,  One  Volume. 
Thessalonians.    {Dr,  LUnemann,) 

6th  Year— Timothy  and  Titus.     {Dr.  Huther.) 
Peter  and  Jude.    {Dr,  Huther.) 
Hebrews.     {Dr,  Lilnemann.) 
James  and  John.     (Dr,  HtUher,) 

The  aerieSf  at  written  by  Meyer  himtelf,  it  completed  by  the  pMicalion  of  Bphegiant 
toith  Philemon  in  one  volume.  But  to  thit  the  PuUithert  have  thought  it  right  to  add 
Thettaloniant  and  Hebrewt,  by  Dr.  LUnemann,  and  the  Pattoral  and  Catholic  BpiMUSf 
by  Dr.  Huther,  So  few,  however ,  of  the  Subtcribert  ha»e  erpreetcd  a  detire  to  have  Dr. 
DUtterdieck's  Commentary  on  Eevelaiion  included,  that  it  hat  been  resolved  in  the  mean- 
time not  to  undertake  iL  ^     * 

*•  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  learned  oom- 
mentary  of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  most  carefully  consulted  throughout;  and  I  must  again, 
as  in  the  preface  to  the  G^latians,  avow  my  gieat  obligations  to  the  acumen  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  learned  editor.' — Bisuop  Eluoott  in  Pr^ace  to  hit  *  Commentary  on  Epketiatu.'* 

'  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.' — Phiup  Schafp,  D.D. 

*  In  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  he  is  equalled  by  few.' — 
Literary  Churchman, 

*  We  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  remains,  of  its  own  kind,  the  yery  best  Commentary 
of  the  New  Testament  which  we  possess.' — Church  Bellt. 

*  No  exegetical  work  is  on  the  whole  more  yaluable,  or  stands  in  higher  public  esteem. 
As  a  critic  be  is  candid  and  cautious;  exact  to  minuteness  in  philology ;  a  master  of  the 
grammatical  and  historical  method  of  interpretation.' — Princeton  Rcmew, 


